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BOOK V. 


Containing an Account of the Duke of Orronde's Conduct, and 
of the Aﬀairs o Ireland, from his leaving that Kingdom in July 
1647. to the Reſtoration in 1685. 


HE Marquis of Ormonde, when he left Ireland, ſaw the affairs of Cyanrts 
that Kingdom ſo perplexed, that they could not long continue in I. 


the ſame ſituation. As he was failing out of the bay of Dublin, V 
caſting a look back to take a laſt view of that city, he could not forbear 1647. 
expreſſing his confidence, that he ſhould one day return thither with ſuch J., 
power and forces, as would make his preſent departing thence, ſtripped of e the 
all, entirely forgotten. The greateſt part of the Iriſb Confederates, being e ff 
of Engliſh race, wiſhed for his return, as the only means of their preſerva- 7 127 ® 
tion Fo the deſigns and menaces of the Old Iriſh. Owen O Neile had 
been lately, by the new Supreme Council, made General of Connaght, and 
had a ſtrong party for him in that Province. All that part of UIſter which 
belonged to the Confederates was abſolutely in his power; and he was in 
poſſeſſion of three or four Counties of Leinſter, upon which he quartered 
his forces; which though very numerous already, he endeavoured to aggran- 
dize every day. Hence he was grown excecding terrible to all the Old Eng- 
liſh, who imagined that he deſigned their extirpation. It was with great 
difficulty, that the Nuncio kept him from making himſelf maſter of K:/kenny ; 
and the Gentlemen of Munſter apprehended, he had deſigns likewiſe upon 

that Province. 
The Earl of Glamorgan had been, by the Nuncio's intereſt in the late Al- 
ſembly, made General of Munſter b. The Gentry of the Province conſidered 


* Nuncio's Memoirs, fol. 1667. > 1b. fol. 1638——16;51. Vind. Cathol. p. 42. 
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CHARLES it as an affront, that a ſtranger was put over them, and either for that rea- 


ſon, or becauſe they imagined, that he was blindly devoted to the Nuncio, 


CY NV and ready, in conjunction with O Nezle and the Ulſter Army, to follow his 
1647. mcaſures, they did not carc to ſerve under him. Lord Inchiquin was waſt- 


ing the Province, and had laid the greateſt part of it under contribution; yet 
the common danger and ſuffering could not unite them, and it was not 
without great difficulty, that a body of 3000 foot and zoo horſe were got 
together. Theſe forces lay encamped in the beginning of June near Clon- 
mel, where the new Supreme Council were fitting. Glamorgan complained 
that money was not furniſhed him in time to get the troops together, and 
laid the blame upon the Collectors, who were friends to Lord Myskery, and 
were guilty of this neglect, deſignedly to leſſen the former's glory. Patrick 
Hacket, Philip Oduyre, and David Roche, three Dominican Friars, endca- 
vourcd to raiſe diſturbances in the Army, preaching ſeditious ſermons, and 
inciting the ſoldiers to plunder Dr. Fennel, and others of the Confederates, 
who were deſirous of peace and friends to Mustery. Some of Glamorgan's 
Officers conſpired to ruin Muskery himſelf, and preſented to the Council a 
petition full of complaints againſt that Nobleman and his friends, particularly 
Patrick Purcel, Lieutenant General of the Army. The Council, compoſed 
moſtly of perſons that bore him no good will, ſummoned him to attend : 
his friends diſſuaded him from a ſtep which they thought dangerous to his 
ſafety; he reſolved however to obey, and repaired immediately to Clonmel. 
When he entered the Council on June 12. he was told, that the Army was 
diſtrated by ſeditions; and being asked his opinion of the matter, he ſaid, 
that the authors thereof ſhould be puniſhed. The Counſellors replied, it 
was certainly very proper to be done: but at preſent it was not in their 
power. As they were debating this matter in the Council room, a great 
noiſe was heard at the door, made by the Officers who had conſpired againſt 
Munuskery, demanding in a threatening manner juſtice againſt his friends, and 
inſiſting that he, who was the encourager and patron of thoſe againſt whom 
they complained, ſhould be ſecluded from the Council, whilſt that affair was 
in debate. Mustery went out immediately, and getting on horſeback, as 
if he was riding out to take the air, repaired to that Army, which was to 
be made the inſtrument of his deſtruction. The common ſoldiers of it 
were many of them his dependants, and all of them uſed to reverence his 
name; the Lieutenant General and abundance of the Officers were his friends 
and relations; and it was ſo much the common cauſe of the Province, that 
in an hour's time the whole Army declared for him, and turned Glamorgan 
out of his command. The next day Muskery entered Clonmel, attended by 
a guard of ſoldiers, and laid open all the deſigns of his enemies, whom he 
might eaſily have deſtroyed: but being of a very mild temper, and a great 
lover of the quiet of his country, he choſe to forgive them; and contented 
himſelf, with defeating their meaſures, and ſuppreſſing the ſedition without 
any bloodſhed. 

The Nuncio grieved to ſec his friend deprived of his command, came to 
Clonmel, inſiſted on G/amorgan's being reſtored, and threatened Muskery (if 
he did not comply) with the cenſures of the Church. The Council ſent 
three Commiſſioners, to demand of Mustery by what authority he had turned 
out the former General. He replied, that he had done it for his own ſecu- 
rity againſt thoſe who aimed at his life; and that being ſafe, he would take 
care that obedience ſhould be paid to the Council's orders, which the others 
lighted. Whilſt the Commiſſioners were going between both parties to ad- 
juſt matters, Muskery and the Munſter Gentry preſented a Remonſtrance a- 
gainſt Owen O Neile's conduct and deſign of attacking that Army and Pro- 
vince. They repreſented therein, © that he aimed at the abſolute command 
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« of all Ireland; that he had his partiſans in all the Provinces; that he had CHARLES 


« levied a vaſt Army above the Kingdom's force, to execute his ambitious 


I. 


« views; that he had obeyed no orders, either of the Aſſembly or Council, CLYVVI 


« but what he pleaſed; that he had lighted their commands, particularly in 
ce the affair of Athlone, and in ſeveral other inſtances; that Terence O 
« Bryen was, under pretence of his authority, actually railing forces, in breach 
« of the expreſs orders of the Council; and others were doing the like in 
« other places; that ſince the tumult at Clonmel, meſſengers had been ſent 
« by thoſe who made it, to invite him and his Army to their aſſiſtance; 
« that his forces ated as enemies, interrupting husbandry, plundering all be- 
« fore them, and leaving nothing behind them but deſolation and milery ; 
« that Kilkenny and the neighbouring Counties had been ruined by the in- 
« curſions of his forces, who gave out terrible threats of extirpating the 
« Engliſh Iriſh; and their Clergy (whoſe Army they boaſted themſelves to 
« be) talked after the ſame manner; that having complaincd to the Nuncio 
« of the Friars, who to pave the way for O Neile and his partiſans to be 
« maſters of the Kingdom, had (owed diſcord and ſedition in the Army, 
« and thrown unjuſt and groundleſs ſuſpicions and ſcandals upon the deſigns 
« and actions of well- affected perſons, no puniſhment had yet been inflicted, 
« nor any mark of ignominy put upon them, to deter others from the like 
« licentiouſneſs.” The Munſter Gentlemen on this occaſion proteſted that 
their inclinations were ſuch as became obedient ſons of the Church, and 
ſworn Confederates of the Catholick cauſe, but yet they would join Or- 
monde, Inchiquin, or the Turk, rather than expoſe themiclves to be deſtroy- 
ed and enſlaved by O Neile and his Army. To prevent danger from thence, 
they deſired “ that, what forces ſocyer of the Ulſter Army came into Mun- 
« fter, without the conſent of the Council, ſhould be declared Rebels by 
a publick Proclamation ; and that all Officers in the Munſter Army ſhould 
« take an oath, to oppoſe all attempts that O Neile ſhould make againſt the 
« immunities of the Province. As bare orders were not ſufficient for their 
« ſecurity, they demanded that the Province ſhould be put into a poſture of 
defence againſt him, whoſe faith and Army they neither could nor would 
« truſt with their liberties, eſtates and fortunes.” The matter was at laſt 
compromiſed; the Council interpoſed with the Nuncio to order the Domi- 
nicans (who went ſo far as to publiſh theological reaſons, maintaining the 
lawfulneſs of killing Muskery and the Commiſlioners) to quit Munſter, and 
retire to ſome convent in Leinſter or Connaght. Glamorgan, by way of 
reparation of his honour, was reſtorcd in form to the command of the Ar- 
my for a few days, and then quitted it entirely to Myskery. 

Leinſter had actually ſuffered, from the depredations of O Nezle and his 
forces, more than Munſter had reaſon to fear. He lay in the heart of the 
Province with 12000 foot and 1200 horſe, and was able to reduce it all 
under his power, if joined by the Iriſh Septs in the Counties of Wicklow 
and Wexford, who were ſuſpected to be ſecret favourers of his meaſures, 
The Gentry of thoſe parts dreaded his power, and ſuſpected the worſt of his 
deſigns; but thought he would not dare openly to put them in execution, 
as long as the Marquis of Ormonde was in poſſeſſion of Dublin, and able 
to draw out a party of men into the field. < When news came that the 
Marquis had quitted the caſtle to the Parliament Commiſlioners, and was 
within four days to give up the ſword and lcave the Kingdom, Preſton and 
the Leinſter Officers were ſeized with an incredible conſternation. They 
freely acknowledged, that the Lord Lieutenant had been unavoidably forced 
by their proccedings and failures to take that reſolution, and that they had 


© Vol. III. No. DLX. and DLXI. 
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Ad 
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CHARLES undone themſelves and the Kingdom by giving way to the malice borne to 


his perſon by thoſe, who (they now ſaw) would infallibly deſtroy them all, 


CY if he went as yet out of Ireland. They were apprehenſive that their party 
1647. would break, if he went away, and that they could hold no longer united 


than they had their eyes upon him, and ſome means of feeding themſelves 
with hopes, that the government might be again re-eſtabliſhed in him from 
England. For this reaſon, they entreated him in the moſt earneſt manner 
to prolong his ſtay in the country for a month, offcring him any thing he 
would demand for his ſecurity ; and in that time they made no queſtion, 
but the Leinſter and Munſter Armies would ſo awe the Counſellors, as to 
prevent the deſtruction which they ſaw viſible before them by the Council 
and Owen O Neile, if he left the Kingdom. They hoped likewiſe in that 
ſpace of time ſo to order matters, that the chief part of the coun ſhould 
petition his Majeſty for the benefit of the late Peace, which, if the King 
were in power, they hoped to obtain by means of the Marquis, and, if not, 
they were ready to quit Ireland, and to follow his fortunes abroad, the 
only party then left for their preſervation. The Marquis of Ormonde could 
not conccive any uſe to be made of his ſtay in a private condition, at leaſt 
none that could ballance the danger and inconveniences to which he would 
thereby be expoſed. Nor could he underſtand, why his departure ſhould lay 
men of courage, and in the poſſeſſion of a yet proſpcrous Army, open to 
that infallible deſtruction they apprehended, unleſs they were wanting to 
themſelves, and neglected to make a ſeaſonable uſe of it againſt the faction 
of the Nuncio and Owen O Neile. He aſſured them, that he would uſe 
all his credit and induſtry to diſpoſe his Majeſty and all others to entertain a 
good opinion of thoſe whom he believed to be rightly affected to the Eng- 
liſh government, and that he would improve all opportunities of procuring 
advantageous conditions for them according to the Peace. In the mean 
time, he encouraged them to take proper meaſures for their own ſecurity 
and for the ſervice of his Majeſty. This was the beginning of a negotiation, 
between them and Lord Dzgby, which paved the way for the Marquis of 
Ormonde's return to Ireland in the year following. 

In their conſultations for that purpoſe, it was reſolved to ſtrengthen the 
Leinſter and Munſter Armies as much as was poſſible, and that Lord Taaffe 
ſhould take upon him the command of the latter. Taaffe was a man of great 
courage and parts, but ambitious and warm in his nature, and too conceited 
of his own abilities and conduct, which betrayed him into the misfortune he 
ſoon after ſuffered. He was zcalouſly affected to the King's cauſe, ſtrongly 
attached to the Marquis of Ormonde, and a particular friend of Lord Mus- 
kery's, who caſily reſigned to him the nominal command of the Munſter 
forces, in order to advance the ſervice. The reaſons of that ſtep were, that 
the Leinſter Officers had a great opinion of Taaffe, and entirely depended 
upon him, ſo that it would cſtabliſh a perfect confidence and union between 
the two Armies; and that Myskery, being caſed of the command, might be 
at leiſure to attend all other things neceſſary for the execution of their mea- 
ſures; and particularly to attend in the Supreme Council, of which he was 
a member, and where, being a man of very good ſenſe, and of great weight 
by his parts, quality and fortune, he might be very uſeful in preventing any 
orders being made, which might thwart their purpoſe. The mcaſures con- 
certed were very proper to be taken, but were not fo well purſued by the 
Generals, who were far from taking the ſame care to preſerve, as had been 
uſed to increaſe their forces. 


Preſton routed Preſton had by the beginning of Auguſt got together an Army of above 


7000 foot and 1000 horſe. With thele forces he advanced into the Eng- 
liſh quarters, took the Naas, with ſome ſmall places thereabouts, and W- 
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veſted Trim. d Jones marched out of Dublin with 3800 foot and two re- 
giments of horſe to raiſc the ſiege, and being joined at the hill of Skreexe 
by Sir H. Tichburne, and Colonel Conway with 1200 foot and 700 horlc, 
advanced towards the enemy, who quitting Trim, retired to Portleſter. Jones 
endcayoured to draw them to a battle, but not ſucceeding, he attacked 
Trimleſton caſtle about two miles from thence, in hopes that the enemy 
would make ſome attempt, rather than ſuffer it to be taken in their ſight, 
and thereby afford him the opportunity of an engagement. Preſton having 
intelligence that there were no forces left in Dublin for its defence, beſides 
the Earl of Kildare's regiment, compoſed of the old ſoldiers who had ſerved 
under the Marquis of Ormonde and hated the Parliament government, re— 
ſolved ro make an attempt on the city, whilſt Jones was engaged in the 
ſiege of Trimleſton. He cauſed his foot to march that way on the 7th of 
that month, and ſoon aftcr followed them with his horſe. Jones had ad- 
vice of his motion, and gueſſing at his deſign, reſolved to follow him. He 
had actually given orders for the drums to beat a march, when the garriſon 
deſired a parley, and ſurrendered. He marched with ſo much expedition, 
that he overtook Preſton the next day at Dungan- hill, two miles from 
Linehes Knock. Preſton drew up his Army in good order upon the hill, 
having the advantages of ground, wind and ſun on his fide, and planted his 
ordnance ſo as it might be moſt ſerviceable to him in an engagement, that 
was to decide the fate of Dublin. The Engliſh forces were very unruly, 
but cager for action, and thoſe in the van began the fight, whilſt the reſt of 
the Army was on the march; and in that manner every diviſion did as they 
pleaſed, without minding orders. It happened favourably for them, that 
Preſton was weaker in horſe, and his cavalry giving way at the firſt charge, 
broke in upon the foot, and diſordered the whole Army. A neighbouring 
bog tempted the Ir;/Þ foot to retire thither for refuge, whilſt their horſe 
marched off, with very little loſs and unmoleſted. The bog was too ſmall 
to afford them protection: Jones ſurrounded it with his horſe, whilſt his 
foot entered it and attacked the Jr;ſh, who threw down their arms and beg- 
ged for quarter. Aboye 3000 of them were put to the ſword; all their 
arms, canon and baggage taken. Among the priſoners were the Earl of 
Weſtmeath, Licutcnant General Hugh Byrne, the Colonels I arren, Browne 
and Fitzgerald, with above eighty other Officers. Fones could not im- 
prove his victory for want of proviſions, and was forced to return to Dub- 
lin. Preſton having deſerted and burnt the Naas and other places which 
he had lately taken, retired to Catherlogh to recruit his Army; and had the 
mortification ſoon after to be obliged by order of the Council to ſend 2000 
of his foot and 500 horſe to reinforce Owen O Neile, who upon this de- 
feat was called out of Connaght (which he had much waſted, without taking 
Slego, for which ſervice he had been ordered thither) for the defence of 
Leinſter. O Neile laughed at Preſton for being drawn to an engagement, 
and reſolved to avoid the ſame error himſelf, declaring, that it all the forces 
of England were there, they ſhould not make him fight, but when hc 
pleaſed. He lay till, till Jones finding that there was no forcing him to a 
battle, had diſmiſſed his northern troops, and then he advanced towards 
Dublin, burning all the country up almoſt to the walls of the city. Jones 
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endeavoured to reunite his forces, but O Nezle retired without any action, 


having done the buſineſs for which he came, and by deſtroymg the country 
put the inhabitants and forces in Dublin to extreme difficulties for ſubſiſtence. 
Lord Digby was at Leixlip waiting an opportunity of paſſing into 


Lord Ir chi- 


France, when he received the news of the rout of the Leinſter Army, which Ws Ace 


4 F. 130. V. 233, and 279. : ; 
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CHARLES gave him much more uneaſineſs than it did the Nuncio and his party, who 
I. really rcjoiced at that diſaſter, and fancied that if Preſton had taken Dub- 
V lin, he would have delivered it back to Ormonde, and invited the Prince of 
1647. ales over immediately. There was till an Army of sooo foot and 1200 
horſe in Munſter, ready to execute the meaſures concerted; and to prevent 

theſe falling into the like misfortune, he wrote on Aug. 31. to Lord Taaffe 

who commanded it, intreating him carneſtly, “ that he would not for any 
apparent bettering of his circumſtances, or out of an impolitick courage 

and magnanimity expoſe his troops that campaign to the hazard of a bat- 

tle, but to ſtand as cautiouſly as was poſſible upon the defenſive ; always 
remembering that all their hopes, either of ſerving his Majeſty in that 
Kingdom, or in failure thereof, of making their own fortunes abroad, 
depended upon the preſervation of that Army.” This advice ſeems to 
have had its effect at firſt upon Taafe ; for as Lord Inchiquin had two months 
before laid the County of Limerick, and paſſing the Shannon, had put that 
of Clare allo, under contribution, he now treated Tipperary in the ſame 
manner, without any oppoſition from the 1rz/ſh. * He entered this County 
on Saturday Sept. 3. very indifferently provided for any conſiderable cnter- 
prize, having no artillery with him, for want of oxen and carriages to draw 
it, nor any larger proportion of bread than his ſoldiers could carry in their 
knapſacks. Having taken ten or twelve ſmall caſtles, he paſſed the river 
Sure near the caſtle of Cahir, an ancient fort, environed by two branches 
of that river, and on account of its ſituation, as well as of the apparent 
ſtrength of its fortifications, deemed by the Engliſh Officers, as well as the 
Rebels, to be impregnable. This was enough to diſcourage all attempts 
upon the place, notwithſtanding the great importance thereof, had not an 
accident occaſioned an attack, and furniſhed Inchiquin with hopes of ſucceſs. 
One of his horſe, plundering near the town, was wounded by ſome of the 
Triſh, and carried priſoner into the caſtle, from whence he was allowed to 
ſend to the Engliſh Army for a Surgeon to dreſs his wounds. Inchiquin 
had of late encouraged Officers who had formerly ſerved the King, to come 
into his Army, and among others, had admitted one Colonel James Hip- 
peſley into his quarters, upon ſome aſſurance, given him by a friend, of his 
doing a ſervice. Hippeſley was an ingenious man, skilled in ſurgery and 
fortifications, and undertook to go in a diſguiſe into the caſtle, and to dreſs 
the wounded ſoldicr. This he did with ſo much caution and circumſpecti- 
on, as he diſcovered perfectly the condition of the place in every reſpect, 
| the weakneſs of the ward, and eſpecially ſome defects in the walls of the 
= : outward bawne, which rendered it aflaultable. He obſerved likewiſe fo 
much timorouſneſs in the Warders, that he judged the taking of the bawne 

would probably induce them to ſurrender the caſtle. Upon theſe obſeryati- 

ons, it was reſolved to make the attempt; and Hippeſſey himſelf, at the 

head of a party, attacking the defective place, carried the outward bawne 

and ſome out-turrets by ſtorm. A few hours after the caſtle ſurrendered 

upon quarter for life; though Inchiquin upon entering it found, that he 

could not have reduced it by force, had the garriſon but had the courage to 

| ſtand on their defence. Thus caſily was a caſtle reduced, which in 1599 had 
| held out for two months againſt the Earl of Eſſex and an Army of 20000 
| men. Taaffe was lo incenſed at the ſurrender of it, that he cauſed the 
| Governor, who had an hundred men under him in garriſon, to be tried by 
a Council of War, and ſhot. It was the moſt important place in the whole 
Province, too ſtrong to be retaken, as long as there was victual to ſupport 
a garriſon, and commanding a paſs over the Sure, opened a way to conti- 


f Lord Inchiguin's letter to the Earl of Manchefter, 12 Sept. 1647. Nuncio's Memoirs, fol. 1825. 
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nual incurſions into the County of Tipperary, which had always furniſhed CHarLes 


the principal contributions to the Munſter Army of the Rebels. 

Lord Inchiquin received great advantages 
before had nothing to live upon but roots which they plucked our of the 
ground, and corn which was growing upon it, for all the cattle had been 
driven away before the Army, as it advanced, out of their reach. He now 
ranged over the fineſt country in the Kingdom at pleaſure, took great preys, 
burnt above 20000 J. worth of corn, whereof no uſe could be made tor 
want of hand milnes, the water milnes being for the moſt part either burned 
or deſerted. The ſudden reduction of Cahir ſtruck all thoſe parts with a- 
mazement and terror; the Gentlemen in the neighbourhood ſued to be ad- 
mitted to contribution. Taaffe, on Inchiquin's approach, retired from Ca- 
ſel, the inhabitants avhereof deſerted the city, leaving the gates open, and 


fled to the Cathedral, a large and ſpacious pile ſeated upon a rock near the 


walls of the town. It had been of late very well fortified, and Taaffe had 
provided it with a very ſtrong garriſon, ſo that the reducing of it was no 
caly enterprize. Inchiquin before he attacked it, offered the inhabitants and 
garriſon leave to depart, upon condition they advanced him 30co /. and a 
month's pay for his Army. The propoſal was rejected, and the place being 
taken by ſtorm, a prodigious booty was found there, and great ſlaughter made 
of the garriſon. and citizens, before Inchiquin entered the Cathedral and 
gave orders that none ſhould be put to death. Fethard immediately ſub-— 
mitted, and he would have beſicged Clonmel, but Sir Alexander Macdonnel 
(who had ſerved under Montroſſe in Scotland, and had upon his return to 
Ireland been made Lieutenant General of Munſter) being in the place with 
a regiment of Scots Highlanders, he found it would be a work of time; 
and not being able to ſubſiſt longer in the ficld for want of proviſions, he 
diſperſed his Army into garriſons. 

Taafe had all this while lain ſtill, and done nothing to oppoſe him, either 
not to hazard his forces, or for want of money to draw them together. This 
inactivity the Nuncio s in his letter of Oc. 6. to Cardinal Pangirolli (who 
upon Pamfilio's quitting the purple, and marrying the Princeſs Roſſano, had 
been made Cardinal Miniſter) imputes to a ſecret underſtanding between In- 
chiquin, Muskery and Taaffe. It this was really the caſe, as that Prelate 
imagined, it was a very ſtrong reaſon againſt Taafe's venturing an engage- 
ment. The Parliament of England had certainly for ſome time entertained 
ſuſpicions of Lord Inchiquins deſigns. Lord Liſle had been made Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland for one year, and had come over into Munſter with 
ſupplies to carry on the war, which he managed unſucceſsfully enough, till 
April 15. this year, when his Commiſſion expired, and he reſolved to embark 
for England. h Two days before that time came, Algernoon Sidney Lieutenant 
General of the horſe, and Sir Hardreſs Waller Serjeant Major General of the 
Army, preſented a petition to the Council Board, declaring thcir right in 
the command of the Army, in caſe of the Lord Liſſes abſence, and deſired, 
for the avoidance of future conteſtations to the prejudice of the ſervice, 
that it might be ſettled before his Lordſhip's departure. To induce the 
Council to favour their petition, they preſented a paper, wherein Colonel 
Grey certified, that Lord Inchiquin had told him, in caſe the Lord Licutc- 


nant left Colonel Sidney behind him, he had a friend who would accuſc 


him of treaſon. Sir Adam Loftus and Sir John Temple being employed by 
the Parliament as Commiſſioners for that Province, were Members of the 


Council, and fearing the conſequences of ſuch a diſpute, thought the mattcr 
highly deſerved their preſent conſideration. Lord Inchiquin inſiſted on his 


5 Memairs, fol. 1821. bd Letter of Sir A. Loftus and Sir F. Temple to the Speaker, Apr. 23. 1647. 
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Officers inſiſted as ſtrongly upon their claim. Both ſides were heard, and 


to compole the difference for a time, the Council thought fit to ſettle the 


1647. 


command for the preſent in four Commiſſioners, viz. the Lord Inchiquin, 
the Lord Braghill General of the Munſter horſe, Algernoon Sidney and Sir 
H. Waller, till the Parliament ſhould declare their pleaſure therein, The 
pretence for this regulation was a nicety of law ſuggeſted by Baſil the Par- 
liament's Attorney-General, who gave his opinion that the Lord Preſident's 
power to command the Army in chief had determined upon the Parliament's 
paſſing the Lord Licutcnant's Commiſſion, and could not be revived again 
but by a new grant from both Houſes. The Board left the Civil power ab- 
ſolutcly in the hands of Inchiquin, as Lord Preſident; and to reconcile him 
to this order about the Military, they offered him, in caſe he would agree 
to it, to leave any perſon whom he ſhould except againſt, out of the com- 
miſſion. He received the compliment with a good grace, but ſaid, he could 
not give his conlent, without prejudicing his own right, though he knew 
how to ſubmit to any order that the Council ſhould make. Inchiquin took 
it ill, that Officers who had always hitherto ſerved under him ſhould now be 
advanced to an equality of command with him; and ſuch a co-ordinate power 
in the Army was not likely to prove of any advantage to the ſervice. He 
knew that former Preſidents had always enjoyed the chief military command 
in Munſter, when Lord Licutenants were in other parts of the Kingdom, 
and when they were removed, continued to enjoy it, without any renewal 
of thcir Patents. The validity of his own had becn allowed as to the Civil 
power, and ſeeing no reaſon why it did not ſtand as good with regard to 
the Military, he drew up a Proteſtation againſt the order, (in which till then 
he ſeemed to acquieſce) and delivered to Lord Liſle, the day that his Com- 
miſſion of Licutcnancy determined. Liſle, alledging that he was now a 
private perſon, refuſed to meddle in the matter, and prepared for his em- 
barkation the next day. The three other Commiſſioners ordered Liſle's own 
regiment to attend him in arms out of town. Inchiquin interdicted them, 
and cauſed Proclamation to be made by beat of drum, that they ſhould lay 
down their arms, and repair to their quarters on pain of death. The Officers 
of the regiment however kept their men together in arms; but Liſle and 
the Council reſolved to defer their departure, and try to compole the diffe- 
rence. Inchiquin had the day before ſent for ſcycral Officers, in whom he 
confided, to come to him from the out-quarters, where they lay with their 
companics, and had gathered about him in his houſe near 200 Officers and 
reformadocs that had been cavaliers. He had likewiſe ordered a troop of 
horſe of his own regiment to come into the town of Corke, but the Com- 
miſſioners having brought in ſome troops of Lord Broghil's regiment, op- 
poſed and prevented their entrance. The Commiſſioners being thus ſupe- 
rior in force within the town, reſolved to ſtand upon their tight; but the 
Committee of Parliament, dreading the conſequences of the quarrel, and 
ſeeing no other way of prevention, but by declaring to the Commiſſioners 
their reſolution to proteſt againſt them, if they ſhould ule any violence to 
maintain their power, prevailed with them at laſt to ſuſpend the execution 
of their Commiſſion, and to go along with them into England to make 
known the Lord Preſident's carriage therein to the Parliament. Upon this 
relolution, the horſe and foot within the town were ordered to lay down 
their arms; the Commiſſioners departed for Exgland, and Inchiquin was 
left in full poſſeſſion of the military command of the Province. 

The Parliament was at this time too much taken up with diſputes be- 
tween the Presbytcrian and Independent partics, to attend to any thing elſe. 
Lord Inchiquin had a great number of friends in the two Houſes, and the 
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complaints made againſt him came to nothing. Sulpicions were however CHARLrs 


entertained to his prejudice, (eſpecially by rhe Independents) and theſe were 
much confirmed by the Declaration which he publiſhed in the Argru/? tol- 
lowing againſt the proceedings of the EglUA , Army, which had invaded the 
freedom, and openly diſobeyed the authority of the Parliament i. Copics of 
this Declaration or Remonſtrance he ſent to Lecale, to Monroe, and to Scot- 
land, with letters propoſing an union and declaring, a relolution to obey no 
orders from the Parliament, as long as it continued to be overawed by the 
Army. He began at the ſame time to treat for a Ceſlation with the [rſh ; 
and though it was not likely to be attended with any effect, as long as the 
preſent Members fate in the Council of Rennes, yet it ſhould have deter- 
red Lord Taaffe from expoling his Army. 


I. 


1647. 


The clamour which the flaughtcr of ncar twenty Prieſts in the Cathedral Parris of 


of Caſhel raiſed among the Triſh, and the Nuncio's jealouſies, forced this Ge- 
neral to aſſemble his Army, at a time when the tcaton of the year (ſeemed 
to forbid any further action. Inchiquin drawing his forces out of their gar- 
riſons to oppoſe him, both Armies came to an engagement on Nov. 13. 
at a place called Knocknoneſs. * Taaffe had with him about 7500 toot and 
four regiments of horle making 1200 men; and took his poſt in the left 
wing with 4000 Munſter foot and two regiments of horſe. The reſt ot the 
foot were poſted in the right wing under Lieutenant General Macdonnel, 
ſupported by Colonel Purcel with two regiments of his horte. When the 
battles joined, Purcel charged the Engliſh horſe oppoſed to him with great 
bravery, and Macdonnel's Highlanders after a fire throwing down their pieces, 
fell ſword in hand into the enemies left, and drove them two miles before 
them with conſiderable ſlaughter ; and with very little loſs on their own ſide, 
made themſelves maſters of the canon, and carriages, keeping poſſeſſion of 
them for a full hour. Inchiquin in the mean time broke the left wing of 
the Iriſh Army, all the Munſter regiments (except Lord Caſtleconnel's) af- 
tet a ſingle fire throwing down their pieces, and running away; nor could 
the General ſtop their flight, though he killed ſeveral of them with his own 
hand. Inchiquin did not amuſe himſelf in following the runaways, but 
turned back to aſſiſt his left wing; Purcel ſeeing him advance, rciired with 
his horſe, and left the Highland foot drawn up about the canon waich they 
had ſcized, without a General to command them. For Macdonnet after his 
ſucceſs had ſent to give notice of it to the other wing, and his meſſengers 
not returning, he had moved to an eminence at a little diſtance from his 
men, to obſetve from thence what was doing in the field. As he returned, 
he was intercepted and killed by a (mall party of fourteen horie. His men 
ſtood their ground, till 700 of them were killed, when the reſt threw down 
their arms and cricd for quarter. The Jriſh loſt all their arms, ammunition 
and baggage, and about 3000 men in this action, wherein the flower of the 
Munſter Army was cut in picces. Thus were the two bodics of forces, on 
which Lord Dighy depended for the execution of the meaſures concerted, 
deſtroyed one her the other; yet ſuch was the hatred and terror of O Nezle, 
and fo general was the inclination to peace, among the Eugliſh, that though 
it might poſlibly defer for a time, it did not defeat the deſign of calling back 
the Lord Licutenant. 


Knocknoneſs: 


His return with the ſame power as he had enjoyed before, was not the 97e of afair; 
wiſh of this party of the Confederates alone, but of all the Proteſtants, whom * Dublin. 


he had left in Dublin. The Parliament had taken very little care to ſupply 
the forces there with proviſions; and the Marquis of Ormonde had not been 
gone three days, before the ſoldiers grew unruly, threatened the Parliament 


V. 259. * Nuncio's Memoirs, T. 1832. "F. 7. 79. 293. 
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CHarLes Commiſſioners, and plundered the houſes of the inhabitants, Proteſtants as 


J. 


well as Papiſts. Money was ſent over for their pay, but this could not re- 


CYV ſtore diſcipline among them; they continued their diſorders, and beat their 
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Officers, if they offered ro reprimand them. Jones durſt not exerciſe his 
authority over his own men, though he was too ſtarch to every body elle, 
and kept them at ſuch a diſtance as either did not become him, or was 
thought inſupportable by thoſe, who had been long uſed to the humanity 
and courteſy of the Lord Lieutenant. The meaneſt Officer in the Army, 
or perſon in the City, might ſooner ſpeak to the Marquis of Ormonde, than 
men of the firſt Quality and Command get admittance to the preſence of the 
new Governor, New Commiſſions were ſet on foot to compound with 
ſuch as came in, and mean perſons employed therein, who were guilty of 
the moſt {ſcandalous extortions. Offices of truſt and authority grew con- 
temptible, through the inconſiderableneſs of the fellows inveſted with them; 
which was alſo the chief reaſon, why the (ſoldiers paid ſo little obedience to 
their ſuperiors, thinking themſelves as good, if not better Gentlemen than 
their Officers. Hence there was not ſo much as the face of a State kept up, 
nor any footſteps of Sovereign Authority; every body ſaid what they pleaſed, 
and did what was right in their own eyes. Jones finding himſeif uncqual 
to the dithcultics of his poſt, deſired the Parliament to caic him of the bur- 
den of the Government, and to employ a perſon of Honour and Quality to 
command in chief, for it muſt be the work of Nobles to reduce and ſettle 
the Kingdom. 

The time was favourable for that work; the Nobility and Geniry of the 
Pale had offered their ſubmiſſion to Jones, if they might have the benefit 
of the late Peace. The chief Noblemen of Leinſter and Munſter, and Of- 
ficers of both thoſe Armies, were deſirous to come in upon the ſame terms, 
and being allowed but a moderate exerciſe of their religion; wherein many 
of their Clergy were ready to join with them, and all the cities and corporate 
towns in their quarters. In caſe this was granted, they would maintain 
8000 foot and 2000 horſe at their own charge to ſuppreſs thoſe who ſhould 
oppoſe the Peace. The Proteſtants likewiſe, who had ſhewed the greateſt 
averſion to the late Peace, amazed at the late ſtrange metamorphoſis of the 
Government, and dreading the worſt, now heartily wiſhed to ſee a ſettle— 
ment of the Kingdom. Nothing ſeemed wanting to the work but the Mar- 
quis of Ormonde's preſence, which was univerſally wiſhed, and ſome letters 
of Sept. 25. trom Briſtol coming to Dublin with aſſurance of the Marquis's 
ſpeedy return to the Government, the city was tranſported with joy at the 
news. Sir M. Euſtace in his letters of Oct. 6. and 8. giving the Lord Lieu- 
tenant an account of theſe facts, thought it his duty to preſs him not to 
decline the offer (if it were made him) of the Government. © It is a won- 
« der (lays he) to ſee what effects your Lordſhip's departure from hence, and 
te the acts of this new people have wrought here amongſt us. That Peace, 
which you could not by any means perſuade this people to embrace, they 
would now fight for to a man, and overtures are already made by the 
« Pale to the Governor for that purpole. How much more would it be 
« done by the whole Kingdom to your Lordſhip, if you were here upon 
« the place, every man doth ſec and acknowledge. But beſides this great 
te change, thoſe amongſt ourſelves, who deſired nothing more than your 
Lordſhip's removal, do now above all things with and pray for your re- 
turn to them in the ſame power and authority that you enjoyed amongſt 
© them. And 1 beſcech your Lordſhip, if you have not yet cntcrtained any 
« ſuch thought, that you will cndeavour it, for the advantage of your 
« fricnds, your country, and this poor Nation. Which if you can effect, 
« jt Will ict you ſtreight in the affections of this poor people who languiſh 
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« preſetve this Nation, and to bring an happy reformation and ſettlement 


into the Kingdom. The better and fincerer part of it do now ſee, how CYWW 


« they have been deluded ; and though they have deierved very ill at your 
« Lord{hip's hands, yet it will be a glorious work to preſetve a Nation from 
« extirpation, and to do the work, which may introduce a perpetual ſettle- 
« ment. Both thele, it is thought, may be effeQed by your Lordſhip, with 
very little expence of Engliſh treaſure or blood, in a very ſhort time, if 
« that power be put into your hands, which without you, the wiſeſt do be- 
« licye, will not be done in an age.” This was indeed the ſenſe of all that 
knew the ſtate of Ireland; the Parliament of England knew it to be the 
caſe, but they did not care to truſt ſuch a power in the hands of a perſon, 
whom nothing could corrupt or turn from his duty to his Majeſty. Mr. Hol- 
lis, Sir Ph. Stapleton and many of the leading Members of the Parliament 
had a great affection, as well as cflcem, for the Marquis of Ormonde, and 
it was poſſibly out of ſome regard to him, that no ſucceſſor was appointed 
in his poſt. For inſtcad of ſending over the Lord Li/le, or any other as Lord 
Lieutenant, they divided the charge; aſſigning to Foxes the government of 
Leinſter, and to Colonel Moncke that of U/ſter, who, having taken the Co- 


venant and negative oath, landed on Spt. 5. at Dublin, in order to repair 
to his Province. 


The Marquis of Ormonde after ſome days ſtay at his uncle Sir Robert e Marquis of 
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Pont 's houſe at Acton in Glouceſterſhire obtained from Sir T. Fairfax a Ormonde 


. p . avaits on t/ 
pals to go to London, and ſoon after by the ſame means, leave to wait upon ſi rice 
his Majeſty ; the chief end of his coming into England. He went at the lat- Hampton- 


ter end of Auguſt to Hampton-Court, and gave the King in writing m a ſum. Cour. 


mary of the affairs of Ireland to be conſidered by him at his leiſure. They 
were frequently the ſubject of their converſation, and he had the ſatisfaction 
of finding his conduQt in all the intricate and perplexed circumſtances of 
thoſe affairs entirely approved by his Majeſty. He received not long after 
letters from the Queen and Prince cxpreſling their abundant fatisfaftion 
in the loyalty, prudence and honour of all his proceedings in that King- 
dom, and aſſuring him that the part he had ſuſtained in thoſe late troubles, 
with ſo great wildom, and ſo much advantage to the King's affairs, had long 
ſince placed him in their high eſteem, and ſhould for ever make them ac- 
count him a perſon worthy of the fulleſt confidence, and fit in all reſpects 
for the greatcſt truſts and employments. The King was not leſs affected 
with the ſenſe of the Marquis's ſervices, or leſs zcalous in expreſſing that 
ſenſe; ſo that when he tendered him his Commiſſion for the Lieutenancy 
of Ireland, which had ſucceeded ſo unhappily in his hands, his Ma- 
jeſty refuſed to receive it, and ſaid, © that cither the Marquis himſelf, or 
% no body, ſhould ever ule it hereafter with better ſucceſs.“ He ſtaid about 
a month in lodgings at King ſton near Hampton. Court, and went at the lat- 
ter end of September to meet his Lady, and carry her to London. He had 
not been abſent above five or ſix days, before the King on Oct. 2. ſent for 
him by an expreſs, having a very carneſt occaſion of ipcaking with him con- 
cerning matters of ſpecial and great importance, and deſiring him to repair 
to Hampton Court with all expedition. Thither were likewiſe called the 
Duke of Richmond, the Marquis of Hertford, the Earls of Dorſet and 
Southampton, Lord Capel and ſome few others; but the Army being jealous of 


their conſultations o, they were obliged on the 9th of that month to depart 
the Court. 
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The Parliament had on Sept. 7. preſented to the King ſeveral pfopoſitions, 
requiring his conſent to them, though the ſame which he had before reject— 
ed at Newcaſtle. The Army at the ſame time offered him other propoſals, 
which he thought a fitter foundation for Peace, and ſignified as much to the 
Houſes. Ihe Marquis of Ormonde's judgment in this caſe?, before he knew 
of the determination of the Parliament, was, “that if they treated of the 
«« propoſals, the Scots might take offence, and if they rejected them, the 

Army from whom they took their riſe, might, and ought to vindicate 
them; which being undoubtedly in their power, ſince their head quarters 
were at Lambeth, and there was no Scotch Army in being, in caſe the 
propoſals were laid aſide, and the Army acquieſced therein, it would ſhew, 
that the overtures made by the Army were intended rather to facilitate 
the expulſion of the Presbyterian party, than to procure a Peace by thoſe 
e propoſals.” This plainly appeared afterwards; the Parliament went on 
with thcir propoſitions, and the Army, not inſiſting on their Propoſals, gave 
the King too juſt grounds to ſuſpect their ſincerity. This ſeems to have 
been the occaſion of the reſolution which the King took in this Council a, 
to rcly no longer upon the fair profeſſions of the Army, and to cloſe with 
the Scots, who made him great overtures, aſſured him that their whole Na- 
tion would take up arms for reſtoring him to his rights, and made no queſ- 
tion, but as a war would unavoidably follow, they ſhould be readily joined 
by all the Presbyterians in England. Purſuant to this reſolution, he received 
at the ſame time dirctions trom his Majcſty to confer with the Scorch 
Commiſſioners at London, (and the Earls of Lanerick and Loudon who were 
juſt arrived there) and to agree upon meaſures, the Scots for engaging their 
country, and the Marquis for engaging Ireland, to act with all their power 
for his ſervice. This was the laſt time the Marquis of Ormonde had an op- 
portunity of ſeeing his Majeſty 3 for being now removed upon the jealouſies 
of the Officers of the Army to London, he continucd there till after the 
King on Nov. tt. left Hampton Court, and went into the Je of Might. 

It is very probable, that the Army's declaring againſt thoſe Counſellors 
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heing about the King, and forcing them to remove, was occaſioned by ſome 


diſcovery of this retolution, there being always ſome or other of his Ma- 
jelly's lervants, who ſtill revealed his moſt important and ſecret meaſures to 
the Rebels. Mr. Maurice Chaplain to Roger Earl of Orrery, in ſome ma- 
nuſcript memoirs, that he collected of patlages which he heard from the 
mouth ol that Nobleman, relates the manner of that diſcovery with ſuch 
particular circumſtances, that (however his memory might fail him in other 
caſes, wherein I find many miſtakes as to facts, and circumſtances of time, 
place and perſons) what he relates of this matter, ſeems to deſerve credit. 
He lays, «that Lord Orrery in the time of his greatneſs with Cromwell, juſt 
« after he had ſo ſeaſonably relieved him in his great diſtreſs at Clonmel, 

riding out of 7onghall one day with him and Ireron, they fell into diſ- 
courſe about the King's death. Cromwell thereupon ſaid more than 
once, that if the King had followed his own judgment, and had been at- 
tended by none but truſty ſervants, he had fooled them all ; and that once 
they had a mind to have cloſed with him, but upon ſomething that hap- 
pened, tell off from that deſign. Orrery finding them in good humour, 
and being alone with them, asked, if he might preſume to deſire to know, 
why they would once have cloſed with his Majeſty, and why they did not. 
Cromwell very freely told him, he would ſatisfy him in both his Que- 
« rics. The rcaſon (lays he) why we would have cloſed with the King was 
this. Mie tound that the Scots and Presbyterians began to be more power- 
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« ful than we, and were likely to agree with him, and leave us in the CharLes 


lurch. For this reaſon we thought it beſt to prevent them by oticiing firſt 


I. 


« to come in upon reaſonable conditions: but whilſt our thoughts were CLWW 


« taken up with this ſubject, there came a lettet to us from one of our ſpics, 
« who was of the King's Bed-Chamber, acqua ting us, that our final doom 
« was decreed that very day; that he could got poſſibly learn what it was, 
« but we might diſcover it, if we could but intercept a letter ſent from the 
King to the Queen, wherein he informed her oi his reſolution ; that this 
letter was ſowen up in the skirt of a faddie, and the bearcr of it would 
come with the ſaddle upon his head, about ten of the clock that night, to 
« the Blue Boar in Holbourn, where he was to take horſe for Dover. The 
«* meſſenger knew nothing of the letter in the ſaddle, though ſome in Dover 
„did. We were at Windſor (laid Cromwell) when we received this lettew 
and immediately upon the receipt of it, Ireton and I reſolved to take one 
« truſty fellow with us, and to go in troopers habits to that Inn. We did 
« ſo, and leaving our man at the gate of the Inn, (which had a wicket oniy 
« open to let perſons in and out) to watch and give us notice when any 
« man came in with a ſaddle, we went into a drinking ſtall, We there 
« continucd, drinking cans of bcer, till about ten of the clock, when our 
« centinel at the gate gave us notice, that the man with the ſaddle was 
« come. We role up preſently, and juſt as the man was leading out his 
« horſe ſaddled, we came up to him with drawn ſwords, and told him, we 
« were to ſearch all that went in and out there; but as he looked like an 
« honeſt man, we would only ſearch his ſaddle, and ſo diſmiſs him. The 
« ſaddle was ungirt, we carxied it into the ſtall, where we had been drink- 
« ing, and ripping open one of the skirts, we there found the letter we 
« wanted. Having thus got it into our hands, we delivered the man (whom 
« e had left with our centinel) his ſaddle, told him he was an honeſt fel- 
« low, and bid him go about his buſineſs; which he did, purſuing his jour- 
« ney without more ado, and ignorant of the harm he had ſuffered. We 
found in the letter, that his Majcſty acquainted the Queen, that he was 
now courted by both factions, the Scots Presbyterians and the Army; and 
« that thoſe which bade the faircſt for him ſhould have him: but yet he 
« thought he ſhould cloſe with the Scots ſooner than with the other. Upon 
« this we returned to //7ndſor, and finding we were not like to have good 
* terms from the King, we from that time vowed his deſtruction.” This 
relation ſuiting well enough with other paſſages and circumſtances at this 
time, I have inſerted to gratify the reader's curioſity. 


I 647. 


The two parties of Hamilton and Argyle in Scotland continued well o if 


enough united, till after the diſtribution o 
of the King: but towards the concluſion of the Parliament in the beginning 
of April this year, ſome miſunderſtanding happened between them. They 
both however agreed in the diſſolution of the preſent, and in the calling a 
new Parliament, the latter in hopes of a new Preſident better affected to 
them, the former in expectation of getting a greater number of their parti- 
ſans choſen in the next. The Nation had generally diſliked the giving up 
of his Majeſty, and thoſe who had been moſt for it, had occaſions of dil- 
content given them by the Parliament of England. One of theſe was, the 
demand made of Belfaſt, which the Scots thought neceſſary for the ſecurity 
of their troops, as long as they continued in U{ſter. Another was the Eng- 
21h inſiſting on Monroe and his forces return into Scotland, and inſtead of 
200000]. ſterling which was owing for their arrears, offering them only a 
tortnight's pay to defray the charges of their tranſportation. The Engliſh 


© Negotiations de M. de Montreuil en Ecofſe en 1647- 
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CHaRLEs Parliament, ever ſince they had got the King into their hands, treated the 
L Scots with great contempt ; and the Independents being likely, by the help 
Bot the Army, to get the governing power in that Parliament, the Scots were 
1647. apprehenſive that, when that deſign was effected, and the Presbyterians were 
cruſhed in England, ſo as to be able to make no longer oppoſition to theit 
adverſaries, the old enmity between the two Nations would revive, and 

the Independents would labour to raiſe troubles in their country. In ſhort, 

they hated the Independents mortally, and conſidered their power in Eng- 

land, as the ſure means of the ruin of their Religion, and (what they had 

more at heart) thcir fortunes. They thought, there was no way to prevent 

theſe calamities, but to keep up the diviſions in England, and for fear the 
Presbyterian party ſhould be cruſhed by the other, or ſubmit to their ſuperior 

fBrce, they offered to ſend an Army into England to their aſſiſtance. To 

give ſome credit to their cauſe; to call in all help to their ſuccour, and en- 

gage the Cavaliers to join them, they pretended the greateſt zeal for reſtot- 

ing the King to his rights, offered his Majeſty to ſend an Army into Enp- 

land for that purpoſe, and invited the Prince of Males over into Scotland: 

The Scots preſſed this laſt point with great carneſtneſs, and yer were very 
irreſolute about levying an Army, deferring it from time to time. News 
coming at the latter end of June to Scotland, that the King expreſſed him- 
ſelf very well fatisficd with the civilities paid, and freedom allowed him, 
by the Engliſh Army, and that there was like to be an accommodation be- 
tween them, their main pretext for railing forces was taken away, and the 
Miniſters could only inſiſt in their ſermons on the Covenant, which obliged 
them to ſee the Presbyterian government eſtabliſhed in both Kingdoms. To 
prevent that accommodation, the Duke of Hamilton and Earl of Lanerick 
made the ſtrongeſt profeſſions to the French Miniſter, (who believed little of 
either) that they were entirely attached to the King's intereſts, and if the 
Prince of J/ales would but come over to ſupport the cauſe, the firſt of theſe 
would march with him at the head of a powerful Army to reſtore his Father 
to the throne. The Duke diſpatched away Robert Lefly and Robert Laire, 
one after the other, to the King to give him the like aſſurance, and to kee 
him from cloſing with the Independents. The Earl of Lauderdale and the 
Scots Commiſſioners reſiding at London, plicd continually about his Majeſty, 
and inſinuated to all that were thought unaltcrably devoted to the intereſts of 
the Crown, with paſlionate declarations and confident undertakings, that 
their whole Nation would be united, to a man, in any enterprize for his 
ſervice. 

Robert Leſiy returned in the beginning of Auguſt to Edinburgh, with ac- 
counts that were not agreeable to thole who ſent him. He brought advice 
that the Army were maſters of London, and that the Presbytcrian party was 
entirely cruſhed all over the Kingdom. As for the King, he could not be 
brought to promiſe ſatisfaction to the Scots; only he gave them his word, 
that if they would begin with declaring themſelves openly for him, he would 
make no agreement with the Independents to their prejudice. Hereupon it 
was reſolved in the Committee of Eſtates to ſend the Earl of Loudon Chan- 
ccllor of the Kingdom, and the Earl of Lanertck to the King, and the levy- 
ing of an Army was dctcrred till the iſſue of their journey was known. 
Whilſt they were waiting for a ſafe- conduct from England, (tor they would 
nor venture their perſons there without one) two letters came in the begin- 
ning of September, trom the Earl of Lauderdale; the firſt of which gave 
them advice, that the Commander of the Eng/:ſh fleet had offered him to 
declare for the Scots, and the Engl;h Presby terians, with twenty two men 
of war, if they would victual his . which if their Kingdom was unable 
to do, might yet be done by the help of France. In the other, the Earl 


2 wrote 
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wrote word, that the Independents were willing to accommodate matters CHARLES 
with the Scots ; that he was actually treating with one of the molt conlider- I. 
able perſons of the Engliſh Army tor that purpoſe, and was afſured by him, . 
that in cale Scotland would agree with the Independents in the lingle point 17 
of abandoning their King, they ſhould very caſily agree with one another 

in every thing elte; that A/7burnham was the only man who hindered the 

King from ſtriking in with the Independents; that at any rate , Murray 

ſhould be ſent away to be about the King, who did not give them latisfac- 

tory anſwers, and who, he forclaw, would be ablolutcly ruined, if he be— 

lieved the Independents. Sir H. Vane the younger was the man, who made 

the aforeſaid propoſal in the name of the Independents to Lauderdale. 

M. de Montrentl the French Envoy was entirely perſuaded, that the only 
deſign of the Scots was to make up with the Independents, and that the 
true reaſon of their courting the King ſo much was, to get the better bar- 
gain from that party. But it was an age of jcalouſics, and they did not know 
how to truſt the Independents. Theſe laſt had by a vote eſtabliſhed the 
Presbyterian government in England tor a limited time, and with liberty 
of conſcience to Nonconformiſts ; but the very manner ot that eſtabliſhment 
railed violent clamours in Scotland. They had made an apology tor an at- 
front lately offered by the Parliament to Lauderdale, but it had more the 
air of a reproach than an excuſe. Thele things encreaſed their diſtruſt, but 
a new order of the Parliament for the Scots to quit U//fer immediately, put 
them out of all patience ; and in their reſentment they ſent 5000/. to Mon- 
roe to cloath his torces, he engaging with that ſupply to maintain his toot- 
ing for another year in Ireland. Thus ſtood matters in Scotland, when 
Lanerick at the latter end of September ſet out for London, and was fol- 
lowcd in a day or two by the Earls of Loudon and Calender, the laſt of N 
which was invited by the King's own letters to come to him, as a perſon in 
whom he much confided, though he was ſectetly united to the Hamilton 
party. Upon their coming to London, and the King's reſolving to cloſe with 
the Scots offers, the Marquis of Ormonde was appointed to tranſact with 
them; and there was laid the foundation of that engagement, which was 
openly declared in the ycar following, and in which the Scots pretended 
fully to aſſert and retrieve his Majeſty's rights and authority. 

The King's eſcape from the Je of Might, the uncertainty of his condi- ef 
tion, and eſpecially his not conlenting to all the unreaſonable propoſitions Omende goes 
the Scots made, cauſed ſome delay in ſettling the meaſures to be oblerved® VOY 
by all parties for preventing the traiterous deligns of the Army, which were 
now maniteſt to all the world. But all things being at laſt adjuſted, except 
the King's ſigning to thoſe conditions, which the Scots Commiſſioners pre- 
tended to be neceſſary to enable them to engage the Kingdom, and they 
being gone to the J of Wight to obtain it, the Marquis of Ormonde left 
London on Chriſtmas day, nine days before the Vote patied of Non Addteſſes 
to the King. Robert Leſly was diſpatched at the ſame time to Hand to 
give an account of the agreement made with the King, and to prepare mat- 
ters for the performance of the Engagement. The Marquis went to Adlon 
about ten miles from Briſtol, a place convenient for the correſpondence 
which he had now entered into with Lord [nchiqnm, for the better per— 
formance of the part aſſigned him in Ireland. He ſtaid there till an order 
was ſent him from the Committee of Derby honſe , dated Feb. 15. and re- 1648. 
quiring him to ſend them in writing an engagement upon his honour, that 
he would not during his ſtay in England do any thing that ſhould be of dil- 
ſervice to the Parliament. He had liberty by his articles to ſtay twelve 


f W. 21. 16. and 17. 
months 
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CHARLES months in England, and at the end thereof to tranſport himſelf into parts 
I. beyond the (cas, if in the mean time he made no compoſition for his eſtate 
with the Parliament. This was what he never intended to do; and the 


1648. reaſon of his ſtay thus long was his expectation of getting the 35001. re- 


maining of the money to be paid him for his disburſements in Ireland. 
He had ſollicited that affair in London, with a great charge in attendance, 
till he was baniſhed thence by an ordinance enjoining all perſons who had 
ſerved the King to leave that city. He had waited afterwards in the coun- 
try for the money, that he might ſatisfy his creditors, who were very im- 
portunate with him for payment. He had indeed, by his capitulation, pro- 
tection from them for ſix months, but that time being on the point of ex- 
piring, and very little hopes left of ſpeedy payment, it was high time for 
him to decamp, and ſtcal off as privately as he could for fear of an arreſt. 
Theſe circumſtances ſerved for excuſes, but were not the true reaſons of 
his departure. He did not care to be ſerved with the order abovementioned ; 
there was as yet no charge of diſſervice againſt him, but he found the Par- 
liament was grown jealous of him, and wanted a pretext to ſeize his perſon. 
He had notice likewiſe given him, that a warrant was actually iflued out 
for that purpoſe, though in breach of the articles. Upon this advertiſement 
he quitted Aon, and croſſing the country to Haſtings in Suſſex, he took 
ſhipping for France, and landed happily at Dieppe in Normandy. From 
thence he went in the beginning of March to Paris, there to wait upon 
the Queen and Prince, and aſſiſt with his advice in the preſent conjuncture 
of affairs, when matters of the greateſt conſequence, the moſt intricate na- 
ture, and the moſt embroiled circumſtances, were under their conſideration, 
and reſolutions to be taken therein for his Majeſty's ſervice. 

The * Earl of G/amorgan had come to Paris a few months before him, re- 
commended by the Nuncio Rinuccini to Cardinal Margarine, and to the 
Pope's Nuncio in that place, on account of his attachment to the Holy See, 
though unfortunate in all his undertakings, and not endued with that pru- 
dence which was neceſſary in the poſt he deſired. His buſineſs there was to 
ſollicit the Queen to make him Governor of Ireland, but he met with ſo 
ill a reception at Court, that he ſoon deſpaired of ſucceeding. His Lady, to 
whom the Marquis of Ormonde had once made his addreſſes, (before he had 
hopes of marrying his couſin and uniting the eſtate of his family) reſented 
the neglect ſhewed of her Lord, and imputed it, as well as his impriſon- 
ment at Dublin, to the influence and power of the Marquis. She carried 
her reſentment ſo far, that when he waited upon her after his arrival at 
Paris, and offered to ſalute her, ſhe turned away her face with great diſ- 
dain. The Marquis thereupon made her a reverence, and with great preſence 
of mind, laid, Really, Madam, this would have troubled me eighteen years 
« ago;” and then went to the next, the company preſent being of his ac- 
quaintance, and much pleaſed with what he had ſaid. 

2828 4 Soon after the Marquis of Ormonde's arrival, ſome Agents deputed by the 
General Aſſembly which met on Nov. 12. before, arrived from Ireland at 
Paris. The Nation u had ſuffered ſo much from the horrible depredations 

of the Ulſter forces, and the meaſures of the Clergy, that they generally 

wiſhed for peace to put an end to their preſent miſeries, and their appre- 

henſion of greater, particularly of a famine. Mr. Darcy and other conſide- 

rable perſons had reſolved to meddle no more in publick affairs, but at Lord 
Muskery's inſtance, they reſolved to make one puſh more to ſave the Na- 

tion, before they quitted it, from ruin; which only could be done by get- 

ting a majority in that Aſſembly. They exerted themſelves ſo ſtrenuouſly, 


and viſits 
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that they ſucceeded in their deſign, notwithſtanding all the diſadvantages they CHAR US 


were under through the power of a Council, compoted for the moſt part 


of the Nuncio's creatures, and generally obſervant ot his directions. In one CLWNg 


int indeed they had lately proceeded contrary to his will, but the cate was 
too odious to allow them to act otherwiſe v. 

A ſcandalous and treaſonable book, entitled, Diſputatio Apologetica, de 
Jure Regni Hiberniæ pro Catholicis Hibernis adverſus Hereticos Ang los, 
had been lately publiſhed, wrote by an 1r;/þ ſeſuit in Portugal. and there 
printed. The author, whoſe name was Conſtantime or Cornelins Mahony, 
a Munſter man, called in his order, Cornelius a Santo Patricio, endeavoured 
in it to perſuade his countrymen, © that the Kings of Hugland never had any 
right to Ireland; that ſuppoling they once had, they had forteited it by turn- 
« ing Hercticks, and not obſerving the conditions of Pope Adr;an's grant; that 
« the Old Iriſh natives might by force of arms recover the lands and goods 
« taken from their anceſtors upon the conqueſt by Uturpers of Eugliſb or 
« Other foreign extraction; that they ſhould kill not oaly all the Proteſtants, 
« but all the Roman Catholicks in Ireland that ſtood for the Crown of 
« England, choole an Triſh native for their King, and throw off at once the 
« yoke both of Hereticks and forcigners.” This book had been privately 
diſperſed over the Nation, and one of them being found with 7% Bane, 
then Pariſh Pricſt of Athlone, complaint was made of it to the Council. 
The Nuncio ſaved Bane from puniſhment, refuſing to deliver him to the 
ſecular power, and would fain have ſaved the book too from cenſure. But 
the contents of it were ſo expreſly contrary to the Oath of Aſlociation, and 
the tendency thereof towards railing a Civil War among the Confederates 
ſo very manifeſt, that the Council were forced to condemn it as traytcrous, 
and as ſuch ordered it to be burnt by the common hangman at Xilteuny. 
The Nuncio was much diſpleaſed with the Council for this ſentence, which 
he imputed to the power of the Lawyers, who deteſted the propoſition, that 
an heretical King is not a lawful one, as ruinous to all thoſe who had any 


Church-lands by grant from the Crown. If this treatiſe, induſtriouſly ſpread, 


and calculated to favour the ſchemes of the Clergy for making the Pope their 
Protector, and of the Ulſter Triſh for ſetting up O Neile for their King, was 
not intended for that purpoſe, it certainly much increaſed the general appre- 
henſions of ſuch deſigns, and made the Confederates of Engliſh deſcent, 
whoſe extirpation was thus openly adviſed and encouraged, more deſirous 
than ever of a Peace, which was never more neceſſary for the King's affairs, 
than it was now become ſo for their own preſervation. 


1048. 


The Council were more complaiſant to the Nuncio in another point w. 4 i Ge- 


To ſtrengthen his party in the Aſſembly, he had recommended eleven per— 
ſons to be made Biſhops, and though not one of them was conſecrated, nor 
any of their Bulls come from Rome (nor indeed did come till above four 
months afterwards) he prevailed with the Council to ſummon them by 
writs to fit in the Aſſembly. Their entrance was diſputed, the Lawyers al- 
ledging that by the law of England, no Biſhop who was not conſecrated, 
nor in poſſeſſion of the temporalties of his Sce, could fit and vote in Par- 
liament. The Nuncio pretended that their Bulls were paſt and threatened to 
conſecrate them himſelf; but fearing ſuch a ſtep might not be approved at 
Rome, thought it beſt to order them to go and take their places in the As- 
ſembly, as if they had no doubt of their own right, and ſee who would dare 
to turn them out. The Aſſembly dreading the conſequences of ſuch a pro- 


ceeding, with men under the direction of a Papal Nuncio capable of any 
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CHaRLEs raſh and violent meaſures, acquieſced in their fitting, and the Nuncio derived 
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great advantages from this increalc of his partiſans. Encouraged by this ſuc. 
ceſs, he tried his intereſt in another point, but it did not end to his ſatiſ- 
faction. There came nine deputics only from er, which uſed to have 
ſixty three repreſentatives in Parliament. Theſe nine, alledging that the 
war hindered a choice of their full number, inſiſted upon being allowed to 
have ſixty three voices. The other three Provinces were all of them de. 
fective in that reſpect, though not in an equal degree, and might have de- 
manded the like privilege. The claim was rejected, and the Ver Members, 
though they continued to fir, yet ſeeing the general bent of the Aſſembly 
was for Pcace, thought fit to declare, that their Province would look upon 
every thing done therein as invalid. 

When the Aſſembly entered into a conſideration of the ſtare of the King. 
dom, it was caſily agreed that there was no way of ſaving the Nation, but 
by a Peace. The difficulty was how to treat of that affair, when, ſince the 
Lord Licutenant's departure, there was no body in the Kingdom who had 
power to treat with them upon that ſubject. It was therefore reſolved to 
tend Agents into France to the Queen and Prince for that purpoſe. The 
Nuncio was afraid, that ſuch a deputation to France would end in inviting 
the Prince of Males over, and recalling the Marquis of Ormonde; and op- 
poſed it with all his might. It was objected, that poſſibly the Queen and 
Prince might not be willing to grant them good conditions, and in that 
calc, it was proper to put themſelves under the protection of ſome foreign 
Prince. The Nuncio preſſed the Aſſembly to make choice of the Pope tor 
their Protector, * though he had on Fuly 22. before received expteſs orders 
from Rome, © not to let that point ever come into conlultation, tor a pro- 
detection at ſuch a diſtance could be of no uſe to the [r;h, who could ex- 
te pect but little ſuccour from the Pope; it would expoſe the Papal Sce to 
« the jcalouly of Princes, and exhauſt its exchequer, belides a thoutand other 
c realons which forbad any thoughts of that nature.“ This motion was 


ſtrongly oppoſed by the Nobility and Gentry, who thought no Protector 


ought to be named, till after they had been delerted by their lawtul Prince; 
and even then, it was ſo weighty an affair, and required tuch a conſidera— 
tion of the inclinations, ſituation, condition and abilitics of the Prince, and 
of the conditions of that protection, to which it would be proper tor them 
to ſubmit, that it could not be haſtily determined. It was reſolved how- 
ever to ſend Agents, not only to France, but to Rome and Spain. 

The Nuncio labourcd hard to defer all the embaſſies, except that to 
Rome; and when he could not prevent Agents being ſent to France, he 
ſtill inſiſted, that thoſe deſigned for Rome ſhould deparr firſt, and the others 
ſhould expect an anſwer from them in France, before they returned into Jre— 
land. He was complicd with in this reipect; yet it did not quiet his ter— 
rible fears about the French negotiation. To guard againſt the effects of it, 
he got the Biſhops and Prelates to his houſe, where he engaged them to 
ſign a Declaration, © that they would never conſent, that either the Queen 
* or Prince of Wales ſhould be invited over, till the Pope's articles about 
Religion were ſecured to them; or that any body but a Roman Catho- 
lick ſhould be Lord Lieutenant; that the forts and Armies of the Con- 
fedcrates ſhould be delivered up to Hereticks, or that any peace ſhould be 
made to leſſen the preſent ſtate and publick exerciſe of their Religion, let 
the majority ot the General Aſſembly determine what they pleaſed in thoſe 
« points. \ 

When the choice of Agents came into queſtion, the Biſhop of Ferns and 
Nicholas Plunctet were propoſed to go to Rome, and readily agreed to; 

= "W Nuncio's Memoirs, F. 1588. 
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though the Nuncio ſuſpected that the party which was ſo zcalous for Peace, CharLrs 


did it purely to get them out of the Kingdom, that they might not obltrect 


them in the meatures, which they deſigned to carry on in their abſence. CLLWNs 
[cſuipeacd there was the ſame politick vicw in naming the Biſhop of 194*- 


Clogher, a man of great intereſt and power with the Tri, to go with Lord 
Auster and Geoffrey Browne into France. Clogher excuſed himſelf from 
the einployment as very unfhe tor it, being odious to the Queen of Fingland, 
and underſtanding neither French nor Englih; but the Afſembly upon the 
queſtion reſolved that he ſhould be ſent as an Agent. He thereupon role 
up in his place, and with an air of contempt, told the Houte politively, that 
he would not go. This cauſed a great diſorder in the Aflembly ; Clogher 
was admoniſhed not to ſtir out of the city; the Lawyers moved tor his im- 
prilonment and puniſhment; the Nuncio complained ot the breach of the 
immunities of the Clergy; Preſton went out of town to join his Army tor 
ſupport of the Civil Power, and O Neile was ſent tor to come to the afli(- 
tance of his friend. This contuſion laited five days, at the end of which 
the matter was compromiſed without any notice being taken of the Nuncio 
or his complaints, and the Marquis of Autrim appointed in the other's 
ſtcad. 

As to the inſtructions to be given to the ſeveral Agents, a dranght thereot 
being prelented to the Afiembly the latt day but one of the Seſſion, the 
Clergy openly proteſted, they would not agree to them, unlels they might 
trame them to their own mind, and either add to, or expunge any of them, 
as they thought moſt ſerviccable to their Religion. The dilcuſlton of cach 
particular would have taken up too much time; ſo that the final adjuſting 
ot them was leſt to the Clergy and the Supreine Council. They were ac- 
cordingly on Jan. 4. delivered by the Council to the Clergy, who corrected 
them, and thoſe corrections being approved, they were ſigned by nine Bi- 
ſhops and fix of the Council. Thoſe for France and Span direaed the 
Agents “ to apply to thoſe reſpective Courts for ſuccours, aud alliſtance to 
procure them an happy Peace; and it they found ſuch a Peace could not 
be had, and the Pope ſhould decline the Pro:cctorſhip, they were to in- 
form themiclves, where it could be placed moſt for the advantage of the 
Nation, and manage the diſpoſal of it accordingly.” The Roman Agents 
were to aſlure the Pope, © that the Confederates would inſiſt on ſuch con- 
ceſſions in matters of Religion, as he ſhould approve of, and be ſatisfied 
with; particularly on having always Roman Catholick Lord Licutcnants 
and Governors for the future; on publiſhing the religious articles of the 
Peace at the lame time with the civil, and on the continuance of their pre- 
{ent government till the Peace ſhould be publiſhed and a ſettlement made. 
They were to ſollicit for aids, and in calc a ſettlement could not be had, 
nor ſufficient ſuccours to preſerye the Nation without a Protector, they 
were to apply to his Holinets for his being Protector of the Kingdom, 
and by ſpecial inſtance endeavour his acceptance thereof.“ 

The party that labourcd for Peace did not trouble themſelves ſo much about 
thele inſtructions, as about the choice of the Members ot the Council, which 
was to govern in the interval of the Afiembly. They propoſed thoſe very 
perſons who had made the rejected Peace, and been impritoned by the Nun- 
cio. The Clergy abſolutely excluded them, upon which a medium was pro- 
poſed, that an cqual number of both parties ſhould be choſen. This appcar- 
ing equitable, and liable to no inconvenience, when eight out of twelve 
were to concur in any reſolution, or order, before it could be of force, was 
allented to by all parties. This would indeed have obſtructed all mca{:res 
towards a Peace, if Lord Mzyuskery and his tricnds had not, towards the end 
ot the Seſſion, prevailed to have a new regulation made by the Aflembly, 
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CHARLES with regard to the Council. As the Members might ſeveral of them be ab— 


I. 


ſent on occaſion, ſo that a ſufficient number to ſign an order, might ſome- 


times be wanting, it was propoſed that there ſhould be appointed ſome (u- 
1648. pcrnumerarics to ſupply the places of ſuch as were abſent. The Aſſembly 


Iriſh Agents 
fent to Paris. 


Their 1 nſtruc- 
tions and de- 


mand: . 


in the inttructions. 


accordingly named a few at firſt, and went on to name others, till the very 
laſt moment of their ſitting, ſo that at laſt forty eight of theſe additional or 
occaſional Members were choſen, all of Lord Muskery's partiſans. The 
Nuncio complained heavily of the Biſhop of Fern's ſuffering himſelf to be 
over-rcached in this regulation, which (as he ſaid) made the Ormondiſts ab- 
ſolute maſters of the Council, well knowing that as ſoon as they had de- 
clarcd thcir mcaſurcs, thoſe who oppoſed them would retire, and they ſhould 
never want enough to vote with them. The reſident Council conſiſted of 
N. Belling, Pat. Brian, and Robert Devrenx for Leinſter, Lord Athenry, 
Sir Robuck Lynch and Sir Lucas Dillon for Connaght, the Biſhop of Clogher, 
Henry O Neile and Terence O Reily tor Ulſter, and the Biſhop of Lime- 
rick, Dr. Fennel, and Geffery Baron for Munſter. 

The Agents appointed to go abroad, judged it would be ſafeſt for them to 
go all together under a good convoy; but the Nuncio would not be ſatisfied, 
unlcls the Roman ſet out firſt, Thus Ferns and Pluncket tailed from Va- 
terford on Feb. 10. but mecting with ſtorms were forced to put back, and 
failed again on the 17th, charged with particular inſtructions trom the Nun- 
cio, and with a joint petition from eight Biſhops, as well as letters from 

wen O Neile and the Biſhop of Clogher to the Pope, intreating that he 
would make Ninuccini a Cardinal. He was very ambitious of that dignity, 
and would have been promoted to it, it Dublin had been taken; which made 
his diſappointment in that enterprize the more grievous to him. Mugskery 
and Browne leſt the port of Materford on the 11th, the day after the Ro— 
man Agents, but were like them drove back by ill weather ana contrary 
winds. The Nuncio had taken care they ſhould be ticd down in their Treaty 
with the Queen and Prince of / ales, by the ſame inſtructions, as the others, 
and by another, which reſtrained them from inviting the Prince over into 
Ireland, till all the Articles of the Peace were ſettied and received; think- 
ing that the party for Peace could execute none of their ſchemes, without 
his Highnetss coming. This and the other inſtructions, for inſiſting on 
Roman Catholicks being always Governors of the Kingdom and Generals of 
the Armics, and on the religious articles of the Peace being publiſhed at the 
{ame time with the civil, and for uſing inſtances with the Pope, preferably 
to all others to accept the Protetorſhip, were all added by the Clergy, to 
thoſe which had been drawn by the Council, with ſome others relating to 
the reſtitution of the Ol 1riſh to the planted lands in U/ſfer; which the 
Council had the lets reaſon to ditpute about with an obſtinate ſet of men at 
home, becauſe the Agents were reſolved to make no ule of them abroad, 
nor to inſiſt on matters, which they knew had been already, and ever would 
be rejected; and the inſiſting on which would have made all peace with 
their own Prince impracticable, and immediately have ſubjected them to a 
forcign power, which was now the declared deſign of the Clergy and the 
Old Iriſh. 

Antrim, having different views from his collegues, would not go along 
with them, but failed (ſeven days before them) on Feb. 20. from J/aterford, 
full ot hopes of being made the Roman Catholick Lord Lieutenant deſired 
His own vanity, and the great opinion he entertained 
of his merit and ſervices, the favour of Rinuccini and the [r;/þ Clergy, and 
the intereſt he propoſed to make in the Court of France by the credit of the 
Nuncio at Paris to whom he was recommended, were the foundation of 
thoſe hopes, which his natural confidence and cager wiſhes advanced in a 
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manner to an aſſurance of ſucceſs. Muster, and Browne knew the man, CHarLEs 


and leaving him to his viſions, reſolved to take their own mealures tor the 


I. 


ſaving of their periſhing country. They landed at St. Malo on March .. 


and toon after waited upon the Queen and Prince at H. Germain, by whom 
they were favourably received. They brought with them and ſhewed tome 
private inſtructionsy, ſigned by Taaffe and Preſton, Generals of the Mun— 
ſtor and Leinſter Armies, and directing thoſe Agents to aſſure the Queen and 
Prince, “ That no power, nor expectation of ſelt-intereſt, ſhould ever make 
« them decline thole principles of loyalty to their King, which they had al- 
« ways profeſſed, and ſhould to their dying day continue unalterably in 
« their minds and actions; that ſuch was the condition, the ſtrength and at- 
« fections of their armics, that they little valucd thote that had a mind, it 
« thcy had ability, to oppoſe them; and that all the well-affeQed perions 
« jn the Kingdom were reſolved to join with them, and contribute their 
„lives and fortunes to compals the end they aimed at, which was the re— 
« eſtabliſhment of the King's authority in all his dominions; that though 
there was a party which cndcayourcd to traverſe their mcaſurcs and to 
introduce a foreign juriſdiction, yet the practices of that party were well 
e known, and it would be in their power to deſtroy it, it they had but 
« aſſurances of aſſiſtance and countenance from the Queen and Prince; that 
« in their opinion, the only way to reduce Ireland and make it entirely obc- 
« dicnt and uſeful to the King was, that the Prince would be pleaſed to 
come over with a conſiderable proportion of money and arms, and with 
« a reſolution to condeſcend to the requeſts of his moderate and well-at- 
« fected tubjeas; in which cale they engaged to put under his command 
« ſuch a body of forces, as would not only ſcttle [re/and, but with tome 
« aſſiſtance in England, be ſerviceable to regain his rights and intereſt in 
« his other dominions; and that, if the Prince would neither come over, 
« nor ſend ſupplies, he would at leaſt be pleaſed to dire them, how to 
« diſpoſe of themſelves, and his other ſubjects, who would willingly know 
« no other obcdicnce, but what they owed to him.” 

Theſe were the inſtructions which Muskery and Browne had moſt at heart. 
They were however obliged to join with Antrim in preſenting to the Queen 
on April 2. the other propoſitions given in charge to them all and dictated 
by the Clergy. In theſe, waving all demands in point of religion, which 
they were not ready to make, till they heard from Rome, they deſired “ not 
« only the beneſit of all the conceſſions in temporal matters, contained in the 
« Articlcs of the late Peace; but allo that the Act to be made for confirm- 
ing the Peace ſhould pals in Ireland without being tranſmitted into Eug-— 
© and; that the clauſe about Univerſities ſhould have no other limitation 
© than that about Inns of Court, or at leaſt the regulations thereof ſhoulu 
« be known before the concluſion of the Articles; that places in the Civil 
“Government as well as in the Martial ſhould be conferred by ſpecial in- 
ſtances on the Roman Catholicks upon concluſion of the Articlcs ; that 
Peers who had no eſtates in Ireland ſhould purchale the eſtates ſpeciſied 
in the Article of the late Peace about them, before they tat or voted in 
Parliament; that plantations ſince 1 Fac. ſhould be exempted from the 
* cognitance of the Council Board; that the clauſe in the Act of Oblivion 
for excepting ſpecial crimes ſhould be omitted; that all who ſhould not 
ſubmit to the Pcace within forty days after it was proclaimed, ſhould be 
declared traitors ; that all planted eſtates in U/ſfer, recovercd from the 
% Parliamentarians, and in the hands of any of the Jriſb, whole anccitors 
formerly enjoyed them, ſhould continue in the hands of the preſent pos, 
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CnanLres*® ſeſſors; that all others, whoſe anceſtors had been diſpoſſeſſed by any plan- 
I. © tation ſince 1 Jac. ſhould be admitted in the next Parliament, or in any 
Ws other Court to luc for the recovery of their eſtates; and that the eſtates 
1648. „ gf all (ach as ſhould forfeit them by not ſubmitting to the Peace, ſhould 
« he reſtored to the deſcendants of thoſe Iriſb, who had enjoyed them be- 

© fore the Plantation.” 


The Marquiref The Queen reccived the Propoſitions, and took time to conſider, what 
Ormonde** the King had formerly ablolutely rctuſed, and what ſhe for that reaſon was 
Zafecering vic already determined not to grant. She conſulted the Marquis of Ormonde 
Agents. on this ſubject, and deſired his opinion with regard, as well to theſe demands, 
as to what was neceſlary further co be done tor the affairs of Ireland. He 
a told her, that he thought © the anſwer to the Ir;/Þ Propoſitions ſhould be 
© ſo contrived, as to ſhew (to the greateſt advantage that general terms could 
exprels) his Majcſty's gracious inclinations towards the ſettlement of that 
Kingdom, upon ſuch conditions in matters of Religion and of Civil con- 
ccrnment, as ſhould ſatisfy all thoſe who had any deſires towards Peace. 
But to give preſent particular anſwers, by way of conceſſion to any of 
their Propoſitions, (he conceived) could be of no uſe; it being as uncer- 
tain, whether they would ſatisfy or not, and full as uncertain, (if they 
would) what advantage could come of it, till the iſſue of other negotia- 
tions appcared. On the contrary, thoſe conceſſions would be ſubjected 
* to the debates of their Council or Aſſembly, and to the cavils of ſuch, as 
for want of ſatisfaction in their private, and perhaps unjuſt, ambitions, 
would object againſt them: And when it ſhould be neceſſary to make 
them offers, if they were but the ſame, the people would be ptepoſſeſſed 
with prejudice againſt them, if for no other reaſon, yet becauſe they were 
not new. To this (ſays he) the Commiſſioners can take no reaſonable 
exception, ſince in the matter of Religion (which is the point of greateſt 
difficulty, and that, for want of ſatisfaction wherein, they ſay, the laſt 
Peace was broken) they are not ready to propoſe what they would have. 
And it ſhould be conſidered, whether it may not be fit to let them know, 
that his Majeſty will not admit of the Pope's interpoſition in the recon- 
&« ciling of differences between him and his ſubjects. For if in the anſwer 
« now to be given, no exception be taken to that, it may furniſh the diſaf- 
fected with a plauſible excuſe for delay, when offers ſhall be made them. 
« An anſwer being thus given, the next thing to be done (I conceive) 
is, to make, with all poſſible ſpeed, preparations of money, ammunition, 
arms and ſhipping; that if our hopes of the Scots and Lord Inchiquin, 
re ſolve into aſſurances of their declaring for the King, there may be no 
time loſt in giving them thoſe countenances of authority and aſliſtance, 
that they will in ſuch cale expect, and which may be procured. After 
the ways of making thoſe proviſions are thought of, it will be fit to con- 
ſider, what is rcally to be given the Confederates, to purchaſe their ſub- 
miſſion to the King's authority and concurrence in his ſervice; and that 
being reſolved upon, how far it may be fit to pre-acquaint ſome of the 
beſt affected and diſcrecteſt of them therewith, as well to keep them from 
apprchenſions of being neglected, as to give them that advantage of work- 
ing upon the people, which we would keep from the diſaffected. And 
the better to know what is fit to be given them, it will be needful to 
look over all that was offered to them in matters of Religion before my 
Lord Glamorgan put himſelf into that affair; as alſo what hath been ſince 


« offered upon any later Treaty. Theſe papers and copies of them may be 
& had from the Commiſſioners.“ 
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The Marquis of Ormonde did not as yet know the reſult of the nego- CharLes 

tiations, Which he was carrying on by the means of Sir C. Hamilton with I. 
the Scots, and by Colonel Fohn Barry with Lord Inchiquin; and whatever VDV 
opinion the well- affected 1r;/h had of their own power, he was pertuaded 1648. 
that, without the aſliſtance of one or both of thete, they would never be K 
able to carry their point againſt the Nuncio and © Neile to clearly, as to be Scors and 1.14 
able to do the King much ſervice. But he received toon attet letters b from Inchiquin. 
the Earls of London, Lauderdale and Lanerick of March 28. in anſwer to 
his of the 17th of that month ſent by Sir //. Fleming, whercin they ac- 
quainted him, “ that the obſtructions, which they had met with from the 
Committee of the Kirk, and Argyle party, had delayed the engagement 
of that Kingdom longer than they expected; and that till the Parliament 
« had actually engaged, they could not ſend over ſuch an order as his Lord- 
« ſhip deſired. But they would write their advice to Monroe and the Scots 
Othicers in Ireland, (who, they were contident, would comply therewith) 
as well to obey the Marquis's orders according to the 'TIrcaty they had 
made, as to give all poſſible diverſion ro Owen O Nele; and as toon as 
© the Parliament ſhould engage, they would obtain the like order from the 
© Parliament, and give him notice thercot.” Ihe Scots Parliament did cn- 
gage ſome time after, and in the laſt week of April ordered the Kingdom to 
bc put into a poſture of defencc. 

Lord Inchiquin, though his reſentment as well of the neglect ſhewed him 
at Court in reſpect of his pretenſions to the Preſidency of Munſter, as of 
the ill treatment he had received from the Iriſb, had carried him to a breach 
of the Ceſſation, and to ſupport himſelt by the aſliſtance of the Engliſh Par- 
liamcat; yet always retaincd a true affection to the Monarchy and Conſtitu- 
tion of England. Acted by this principle, when he ſaw the Independents 
going ſuch great lengths towards the deſtruction of both, and taking meca- 

{lures to dethrone and murder the King, to level the Nobility, and to con- 
found all ranks and orders of men within the Kingdom, he reſolved at any 
hazard to ſerve his Majeſty and endeavour to reſtore him to his rights. With 
this view he had corteſponded with the Marquis of Ormonde whilſt he was 
in England, and the Marquis had in February ſent Colonel Barry over to 
him to concert meaſures for the King's ſervice, and to recommend to him 
the making of a Ceſſation with the 1r;/h, that he might be at leiſure to at- 
tend and advance the King's ſervice, wherever it ſhould be deemed moſt nc- 
ceſſary. Inchiquin had in the firſt week of February ſurprized Carrick Mac 
Grifin, and on the 13th of that month having blown up the gate of Callan 
by a petard, he cntered the place, took two caſtles in it by ſtorm, and re- 
duced ſome other forts in thoſe parts. By the advantage thereof, he laid a 
great part of the Counties of Ki/zenny and // aterford under contribution, 
and his troops made incurſions up to the very walls of Killenny. That city 
was in no ſmall danger, and the Council were on the point ot quitting it; 
which, if they had done, it would have fallen an caly prey into his hands. 
He did not think himſelf ſtrong enough to undertake the enterprize, and had 
ſent for aſſiſtance to Michael Jones, who marching from Dublin to join 
him, was repulſed by O Neile at Caſpinegearigh ncar Monſtereven in attempr- 
ing to paſs the Barrow. Inchiquin, dilappointed of that reinforcement, re- 
tired to Carrick, upon Preſton's coming up with 3000 foot, and Taaffe's ad- 
vancing with his Army to Kilkenny. The Council were however terriſied 
enough by their late-danger, to be deſirous of preventing the like by a Cet- 
lation; and even the Nuncio thought it neceſſary for them to make one, 
either with Inchiquin or Jones. Clanricarde, Taaffe and the well- affected 
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molt likely to be ſetviceable to the King; and Iuchiquin himſelf was ſuffici- 


rd inclined to it, though he did not care to have it declared ſoon, be- 


I 648, 


cauſe ſuch a ſtep would be an open breach with the Parliament, from whom 
he (ill expected ſupplies, and would be too carly a diſcovery of his deſigns, 

Harry had juſt entered upon this negotiation, when George Sing Biſhop 
of Cloyne arrived at Corte at the end of February, being diipatched by the 
Marquis of Ormond (jult as he was going to embark for France) to Lord 
I:chiguimn, with an account of his departure for that country, of the mea- 
ſurcs taken with the Scots and the King's friends in England, and of his 
own deſign to come tor Ireland, as ſoon as he had made proviſion in France 
tor ſuch an expedition. Iuchiquin hereupon diſpatched one of his Officers 
to Edinburgh, to attend the relolutions of the Scots Parliament, to aflure 
them of his own declaration at the ſame time, and to ſettle matters for 
theit mutual aſliſtance and joĩat concurrence in promoting his Majeſty's ſcr- 
vice. But he could not wait their reſolution, being obliged to declare him- 
{elf much ſooner than he wiſhed. Some Officers ot his Army, ſuſpecting his 
deſign, or deſirous to curry favour with the Independents, formed a plot to 
ſeize Corte and Tonughall, whilſt Inchiquin was abroad with the Army. They 
had ſent a ſhip to England for ſupplies to be landed at Toughall, and as ſoon 
as they arrived, did not queſtion but to perſuade the greatelt part of the Ar- 
my to deſert him and join with them. The conſpiracy was diſcovered and 
prevented; Sir V. Fenton, Colonel Temple, Lieutenant Colonel Faire and 
Major, the chict contrivers of the plot were ſeized, and impriſoned in ſeve- 
ral caſtles, by order of a Council of War, and all the Officers of the Army 
took an oath to ſtand by Lord Iuchiguin and be true to one another. 

This, though neceſſary for his ſecurity, diſcoveted his deſigns ; the Parlia- 
ment ſhips in thote parts ſtood out to (ca, and blocked up the harbours of 
Corke, Touzhall and Kinſale. Tnchiquia thought it neceſſary to ſend imme- 
diatc notice of this event to the Marquis of Ormonde, to caution him againſt 
coming to any of thoſe ports, and to adviſe him to make ſome harbour more 
to the Weſt between Kinſale and Limerick, where he would take care for 
his ſccurity upon landing. He at the ſame time recommended to the Mar- 
quis, to get tor him a promiſe from the Court of France of a ſafe retreat in 
that Kingdom, and of tome provilion for his ſubſiſtence there, in caſe of the 
worſt. But what he preſſed in the molt carneſt manner was, that the Lord 
Lieutenant would come away immediately, with a ſupply of money, if he could, 
if not, without it; for his preſence was abſolutely neceſſary, and would make 
the King at once maſter of the Provinces of Leinſter and Munſter. He was 
apprehenſive of nothing but of the Parliament's offering a great ſum of mo- 
ney (which they had teſolved to ſend with ſome Commitltoners lately ap- 
pointed) to ſeduce his men; but if the Marquis was once landed, every thing 
would be ſecure, Mr. Henry Tern was ſent on April 16. with this account, 
by whom Colonel Barry allo wrote, preſſing the ſame thing, and aſſuring 
the Lord Licutcnant, “ that he might ſafely land at ///aterford, if he did 
« not care to land in the welt of Ireland as propoſed; that the moſt con- 
& ſiderable perſons, both for number and quality, in the Kingdom, were 
c very dcſirous of a ſettlement, and ready to entertain a motion of it, if 
« any body appearcd with a Commiſſion from his Majcſty to conclude with 
ce them; that indeed the Nuncio, Italian like, never forgave any whom he 
% had injurcd, and the Clergy and Her Iriſb were more inclincd to an ac- 
% commodation with Jones than Inchiqum, (the former having declarcd for 
te the Independents, and the other intending to ſerve the King of England 
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and the Marquis of Or monde) conceiving that if they agree with Jones, they CuARLrs 


ſhall have leiſure to bring O Nezle's Army into Munſter, and cruſh both 


i. 


Inchiquin and Taaffe, whom they wiſhed to deſtroy for no other reaſon CYWNg, 


ſo much as for fear they ſhould join with the Marquis, and unite all the 
well affected of the Kingdom for the ſettlement thereof, and for the King's 
reſtoration. But it was the opinion of all, that it the Lord Licutenant 
came over in any ſeaſonable time, it would not be in the power of all his 
and the King's enemies to hinder his deſign, eſpecially it he brought with 
him, ſufficient or conſiderable aids of money and other proviſions, and 
power to give the Papiſt as well as Proteſtant ſome reaſonable content in 
Religion; Taaffe and Preſton having taken a ſolemn oath to ſtand by one 
another in ſupport of the King's right, and in obedience to the Lord Licu- 
tenant; and Inchiquin having made the ſtrongeſt proteſtations of his ob- 
ſetvance of the Marquis of Ormonde s commands in all things, and of his 
rclolution to live and die with him in the proſecution of his Majeſty's 
ſervice.” Barry added, © that Inchiquin upon his being forced to declare 
himſelf, had ſent him to Kz/kenny to ſettle a Ceſſation, with ſome pro- 
viſion for his Army, till the Marquis of Ormonde came into Ireland, by 
whom he deſired all things ſhould be concluded, but having attended the 
Council for a week with propoſitions upon that ſubject, he did not find 
that ready acceptance thereof which he expected, being obſtructed by the 
Nuncio and Ulſter party; which had put him upon getting the Generals 
to ſettle that matter between themſelves. This however ſhould not diſ- 
courage the Marquis from haſtening over in any manner; if he found no 
occaſion of diſcouragement from ſome other place, for the oppoſition he 
would meet with in Ireland was not worth his apprehenſion, eſpecially 
if the Scots and Inchiquin ſtood right, and the diſaffected party were at- 
tacked in time.” He was entirely confident of Inchiquin; and the Scots d 
ſoon after ſent by Major V. Paterſon Inchiquin's Agent, aſſurances of their 
joining with him againſt Owen O Neile, and all the Iriſh that ſhould con- 
tinuc in their diſobedience to the Crown, as well as againſt the prevalent 
Independent party in England and Ireland, and of their reſolution to in- 
clude him in all their Treaties. As to his comportment with Clanricarde, 
Taaffe, and the Iriſh who were willing to ſubmit to the King's authority, 
they left it to Inchiquin himſelf, provided the terms of that ſubmiſſion 
were not prejudicial to the Proteſtant Religion. But as for the Marquis 
of Ormonde, they laoked upon him as a perſon ſo full of honour, loyalty 
and good affeQion to Religion, as they conceived Lord Inchiquin and the 


« Proteſtant Army in Munſter would do themſelves great right in acknow- 
« ledging and ſubmitting to the authority, which he had from his Ma- 
« jeſty. 

Theſe advices for haſtening the Marquis of Ormonde's repair into Tre- fuer ; tr 
land, and the leaving of all matters to be adjuſted by him there, furniſh- e, of 
ed them at Paris with a proper anſwer to the general propoſitions of the 
Iriſh Agents. The Queen © on May 10. deſired to know, © whether they 


cc 


were yet ready to propoſe any certainty in the matter of Religion, whe- 
ther they had power to alter and recede from what they had propoſed, 
and to conclude thereupon, and for what particular perſons they pro- 
poled redreſs in the buſineſs of the northern plantations.” The Mar- 


quis of Antrim anſwered in the name of the reſt, “ that they were not 


40 
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ready to propoſe any certainty in the matter of Religion, being by 
their inſtructions to be guided in that particular by the Pope, but 


expected to hear ſpeedily from the Agents employed to Rome for 
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The Prince in- 
vited to lre- 
land, 


« would grant in that particular, they were hopeful to make uſe thereof for 
« his Majcſty's ſervice. And as for other matters they had in charge, they 
« were ready to proceed upon them, if her Majeſty pleaſed.” The Queen 
thought fit to rake this opportunity of diſmiſſing them, with an anſwer de. 
livercd to them in writing on the 13th of that month, ſigned at the top by 
the Queen, and at the bottom of the inſtrument by the Prince. In that an- 
ſwer, after gently touching upon their former failings in the violation of the 
late Peace, which if ſubmitted to by the Iriſþ Roman Catholicks, accord- 
ing to thcir duty, would have put them by this time into a very happy con- 
dition, they expreſſed © a readineſs to have given them all the ſatisfaction in 
*« the particulars propoſed, that could conſiſt with his Majeſty's honour and 
« intereſt. But as the Agents were neither ready to propoſe their patticu— 
« Jar dcſires in matters of Religion, or other points which themſelves con- 
« ceived to be of the greatcſt importance, nor had ſuch powers in the ſaid 
« points to alter, to recede, or to conclude, as were neceſlary for a final re- 
ſolution of the buſineſs, there was no giving them a particular and con- 
& cluſive anſwer. So that all that could reaſonably be expected on that head 
« was, to aſſure them, that the Queen and Prince would ſpecdily give 
« power to ſome ſuch, as they ſhould think fit, to receive there upon the 
e place more. particular and full propoſitions from the 1r;ſh Confederates ; 
« and that upon a due conſideration of what ſhould be propoſed, as well 
concerning matter of Religion and other publick intereſts, as private gric- 

vances in matter of attainders and plantations, he or they ſo authorized 
ſhould likewiſe be inſtructed to condeſcend to whatever might conſiſt with 
ce juſtice, and with his Majeſty's honour and intercſt to grant them for their 
« ſatisfation, and thereupon to conclude with them finally.” 

It was not thought proper as yet to declare publickly, or to let the Mar- 
quis of Antrim know, who was the perſon intended to be thus empowered ; 
but it was eaſy enough to gueſs, it could be no other than the Marquis ot 
Ormonde. This was privatcly ſignified to the Lord Muskery and Mr. Browne, 
who had in a particular f memorial preſſed earneſtly, “ that ſince a peace or 
« ſettlement could not be then made, the Prince might at leaſt come over 
« with aids, promiſe to make good Clanricarde's engagement, in matter of 
« Religion and the temporal articles of the Peace with ſuch enlargements 
« as were conſiſtent with his Majcſty's ſafety, and reſide among the Confe— 
« derates as their Governor till all matters were ſecured by Parliament; em- 
« ploying them in the mean time in the chief offices of truſt and command 
civil and military, and in the government of the Army and places of 
« ſtrength. They aſſured him in this calc, of an Army of 20000 foot and 
« 3000 horſe, and repreſented with great confidence, that the Prince's arri- 
« val in Ireland would unite the whole Nation, would break all factions 
« among the Confedetates, and would draw more than half Fones's Army 
© to him, as having been before of the King's party or affected that way, 
« and now little encouraged, by any benefit they received for their ſervice, 
« to continue of the Parliament party. Whereas otherwiſe the country 
« would be waſted by their own Armies, divided againſt each other, in the 
« ſummer, and they ſhould be deſtroyed by an univerſal famine in the winter, 
« unlels a Feace were made, or his Highneſs came over by that time in the 
manner propoſed, or at leaſt ſome other eminent perſon, acceptable to the 
« Nation, were deputed by his Commiſſion to command and govern in chief 
« within the Realm.“ The other perſon whom theſe Agents had in their 
view was the Marquis of Ormonde, he being brother-in-law to the one, much 
eſteemed by the other, and deſired by all of the Nation that wiſhed for Peace. 
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peing aſſured that he was to come over without delay, and with ſuch aids CharLes 
as could be procured from France, they lett Paris very well latisfied, with- I. 

out inſiſting further on their propolal in relation to the Prince; which other- CLLWW 
wie would not have been complicd with, the Prince being determined 8, 10+5. 
whatever the conſequences of a retuſal were, never to ſet foot in 1reland, 

as long as the Nuncio remaincd in the Kingdom. 

The Iriſb were not the only people that deſired the Prince's coming into a+: i++» Scot 
their country; the Scots had tor ſeveral months inſiſted on his immediate land. 
repair into Scotland, and promiſed mighty matters upon his coming, parti- 
cularly to march with him at the head of a powerful Army into England. 

The King's late unhappy experience of the faith of the Covecnanters, had 
induced him abſolutely to retute his content to that propoſition, till after the 
Scots had actually entered into England with their Army. h But the Qucen 
was inclined to it, and believed the Scots (who had held of late a very di- 
lizent correſpondence with her) ſo entirely, that ſhe carneſtly preſſed the 
King to truſt them, as the only perſons who had power and credit to do 
him ſervice, and to redeem him from his captivity. It is very probable 
that Denzil Hollis, who forced by the violence of the Independents had 
taken refuge at Rouen, and from thence made application to the Court of 
St. Germain, where he was in great favour, and much conſidered on account 
of his credit with the Engliſh Presbyterians, contributed to inſpire her Ma- 
jeſiy with that notion. He till juſtified all that he had done in the field, 
or Parliament, but declared warmly againſt the Independents, and profeſſed 
great zeal for the King's ſervice. He had in April meetings and conſula- . 
tions with thoſe who were in the greateſt favour about the Queen, and it 
was reſolved that he ſhould go along with the Prince, as a Counſellor into 
Scotland, and had actually his mules of carriage in readincls, and made other 
preparations for that expedition, The King however did not alter his opi- 
nion, nor could the Court of France, whole conſent was neceſſary, be 
brought to approve of the Prince's journey. M. de Montreuil the French 
Miniſter in Scotland had conſtantly, in all his letters for ſome months paſt, 
repreſented in the ſtrongeſt manner the danger and miſchiefs of that deſign, 
aſluring the Comte de Brieme, then Secretary of State, © that whatever 
profeſſions the Scots made of ſerving the King, they really had no view 
but of ſcrving themſelves, and of getting the moncy which was due to 
them from England; that their deſign in preſſing for the Prince's coming 
was, to make uſe of him for accommodating their own affairs, which were 
much diſconcerted, to make a better bargain with the Independents by ſel— 
ling him as they had done his father, or by keeping him in their hands, 
to oppoſe him againſt that party, whenever they ſhould make an attempt 
upon Scotland; that the Prince's coming over would haſten their agree- 
ment with the Independents, would prevent their invaſion of England, 
which otherwiſe they might poſſibly enter with an Army, and in ſhort 
would abſolutely ruin the King's affairs, and perhaps be fatal to his life, 
the beſt ſecurity of which lay in the Prince's ſafety.“ M. de Brienne did 
not fail to repreſent all this to the Queen of Great Britain; but ſhe was ſo 
poſſeſſed by Scots Counſels, that he could not divert her from her reſolution of 
ſending the Prince over, and from teazing the Court of France on the ſubject 
for their conſent. He was forced to write to the Envoy to reaſon the mat- 
ter at length, and write his ſentiments fully in a letter directed to the Queen 
herſelf. Montreuil complied, and on May 3. ł even after the Parliament of 
Scotland had engaged, and put the Kingdom into arms (therein juſtifying 
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CnanrLesthcir profeſſions in a great meaſure by their actions) he wrote to her by Sir 
I MW. Fleming to the following effect. | 
He began with telling her Majeſty his ſenſe of the Scotch deſigns in ge- 
1648. neral, © that though they had put the Kingdom in a poſture of defence, 
Letter of the ce and named Commiſſaries for the levies, and Commanders for the forces 
+ ay when they began to march; yet this was gone no farther, than to make 
land. « liſts of Officers and Soldiers, without taking either of theſe from their 
houſes or employments; that they had indeed publiſhed a Declaration and 
ſent demands to London, but theſe were as much to demand juſtice of 
the Engliſh Parliament, and introduce a Treaty of Peace, as to begin a 
war; that it was for their own advantage to have an Army on foot, as 
well to recover a little of the reputation they had loſt, and to make the 
world believe they were not the authors of the impriſonment of that 
Prince, whom they would now ſet at liberty, as to engage the King's party, 
and the Engliſh Presbyterians to make an inſurrection againſt the Indepen- 
dents, thereby to expoſe their neighbours and enemies to a danger from 
which they would fave themſelves, and to make a gain by their common 
ruin; that they propoſed, by the temptation of that Army, to draw over the 
Prince, whole coming they deſired above all things, as what would moſt 
contribute to their own ſecurity, and to the ruin of their enemies and of 
the King himſelf; but it was ſtill uncertain, whether they would not make 
uſe of that Army, to procure a beneficial Peace to themſelves, rather than 
undertake a war, the events of which are always uncertain. This had been 
their conduct, when the King, whom afterwards they delivered up fo 
ſhamefully, was in their hands; they had threatened then, as much as 
they did now, to break with the Parliament of England, and they feared 
nothing ſo much as that the Royal Party ſhould derive any advantage by 
a quarrel between the two Parliaments. It was probable indeed, that 
they would invade England, or elſe they would loſe a favourable 
opportunity of ruining the Independents, and thereby of eſtabliſhing their 
own affairs, of which they never could be ſure, as long as the others 
were in power; but till it was doubtful, what advantage would thence 
accrue to his Majeſty. For ſhould they ſucceed and entirely ſuppreſs the 
Independents, they would perhaps carry him to ſome of his houſes, till 
they had forced him to conſent to thoſe very propoſitions, which he had 
ſo often rejected; and his caſe muſt be very bad when left to the diſcre- 
tion of perſons, who had nothing more to fear, and could not want ex- 
cuſcs for the worſt treatment they would give their Prince, whilſt they 
acted by the direction of a Committee of the Kirk, who would tell them 
they were obliged in conſcience to ruin him and all his ſervants. The 
very terms of their late Declaration ſhewed, they would not ſerye the 
King, unleſs he took the Covenant and eſtabliſhed Presbytery; and it was 
very certain their only deſign in arming was to oppole, and ruin the In- 
«© dependents. 
« As to the coming of the Prince of Wales, if her Majeſty had forgot 
what the Scots had done to the King his Father, and did not ſuſpect the 
artifices which they uſed at preſent, yet he thought ſhe might encourage 
their deſigns in ſome other way, than by his preſence, by a ſtep which 
might ruin his intereſts, without any hopes of a reſſource. And he could 
not forbcar taking the boldneſs to aſſure her Majeſty, that whatever party 
the Prince could take on this occaſion, the Scots would take care to give 
him reaſon to repent of it; for if he put himſelf into their hands, he was 
in danger of being deſtroyed; if he did not, they would ſay, that by his 
abſence, he had deprived them of the means of preſerving him. As for 
the Duke of Hamilton and Marquis of Argyle, he freely owned, their 
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« manner of living together was a ſecret, he could not as yet comprehend. CAR UR; 


For except the neceſſity, which they had hitherto been under, of appeat- 
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ing divided, in order to make the reſolutions, paſſed in Parliament with CYWNI 


« great difficulty, ſeem more uſeful, than they really were, to the King's 
« ſervice (for without that oppoſition, they might well have been deemed 
« prejudicial to his intereſts) he muſt ſay, that he had found as ſtrong rea- 
« tons to prove they were {till well together, as that they were otherwiſe. 
« If it was difficult to know the truth of the caſe, yet that knowledge was 
of little conſequence to the King's ſervice, ſince whether they acted by 
% concert, as many believed, or were really enemies, as they would make 
« the world believe, there was reaſon to think, matters would not be con- 
« ducted otherwiſe than they were, in what regarded the King's intereſts ; 
« ſince the general management of the Kingdom was much of a piece with 
« what the Duke of Hamilton obſerved in his private affairs, in which (he 
believed) the Duke was as ready and as well able to ſhew, that he had 
« Jone nothing but with a view to his Maſter's intereſt. Theſe doubts of 
« his, which were common to all who knew the Scots, were not at all 
« leflcened by a circumſtance obſerved with regard to the Colonels employed 
« for caliſting fenſible men, not one of which, among more than cighty, 
« had ever been of the King's party, though ſeveral of theſe were capable 
« of ſcrving, and had taken the Covenant, as every body that engaged was 
« obliged to do. In ſhort, he thought the Prince's preſence of no manner 
« of conſequence, with regard to the engagement; for the ſole diſpute was be- 
« twcen the Presbyterians and Independents, who ſhould have the Government 
© of Great Britain, and neither party minded either the King or the Prince, 
« but as they could make them inſtruments to further their ends in that re- 
« ſpect; and the Prince would run the greater danger in coming, becauſe of 
the violent oppoſition made by the Kirk, to the meaſures of the Parlia- 
* ment; which, whether feigned or real, would cqually furniſh a pretence 
to deſtroy the Prince upon his arrival, without any blame falling upon 
« thoſe, who had been the great promoters of his coming. 

Such was the impartial opinion which this Miniſter, after two years reſi- 
dence among the Scots, entertained of thoſe who entered into the engagement 
with the Duke of Hamilton ; from whom, as well as from the principal No- 
bility that joined with him, he had continually received vehement profeſſions 
of their duty to the King, and their zeal for his ſervice. He never ſo much 
as once ſuſpected them of being ſincere in thoſe profeſſions, and whatever 
faint inclinations any of them had to reſtore the King to his throne, they 
were certainly over-ruled by the fears of the greater part, who knowing 
their own iniquity better than his Majeſty's clemency, and having offended 
and diſſerved him (as they thought) paſt a poſſibility of forgiveneſs, dreaded 
nothing more, than to ſec him re-. inveſted with a greater meaſure of power, 
than they ſhould think fit to allow him, and in ſuch an independent ſitua- 
tion, that he might hearken to any other counſels than their own. They 
hated indeed the Independent party, but not to the ſame degree as they did 


the Royaliſts; and though they were neceſſitated to make uſe of the aſſiſt- 


ance of the latter, to carry on their own ends againſt the former, yet they 
were much more careful to guard againſt their making any advantage by 
their engagement, than they were to oppoſe and deſtroy their declared ene- 
mies. Hence they would hardly ſuffer a man in their own Army, who had 
ever ſerved the King; and though they ſuffered ſome of the Engliſh Cava- 
liets to take refuge for a few days in their country, it was only for their 
own benefit, to get Carliſie and Berwick into their hands, whilſt the others 
took their meaſures for ſurprizing thoſe places, and underwent the dangers 


of the enterptize. Thus having allowed Sir Marmaduke Langdale to join 
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CnanLlesthem in their march, they expoſed him with his troops afterwards to 
Il. the whole force of Cromwell's Army, and ſuffered them to be oppreſled by 
numbers without moving to their relief, and then delivered up themſelves 
1648. an eaſy unrcſiſting prey to the enemy. Such was the iſſue of this Scots en- 
gagement, and ſuch will ever be the iſſue of all enterprizes, wherein the 
undertakers have either no determinate end, or have ſome ſecret clandeſtine 
view, that governs and directs their meaſures, and yet claſhes with their de- 
clared purpoſe, One and the ſame action may poſſibly contribute to more 
than one purpoſe, but it is impoſſible in a courle of action, that the ſame 
meaſures ſhould ſerve to different ends, and whocver attempts to reconcile 

and adapt them to two jarring deſigns, will hardly ever ſucceed in either. 
The Marquizof Whilſt the Parliament of Scotland were debating, whether they ſhould 
es: Ae 6008 into the engagement, which their Commiſſioners had undertaken in 
2 of their behalf, the Marquis of Or monde was endeavouring to make the belt 
Ireland. proviſion he could for his ſpeedy return into Ireland, which was cqually preſ- 
{cd by the well affected part of the Confederates, and by the Lord Inchiquin. 

His great dependance was upon the latter, and on the body of troops, which 

were under his command, and had a very great affection for their General. 

There were however many of the Officers, as well as Soldiers of the Mun— 

ſter Army, much devoted to the Lord Brogh;/l, who as General of the horſe 

was next in command to Inchiquin. There had long been a diſpute and jealouſy 

between their two families, and frequent occaſions had happened of renew- 

ing an animoſity, which has ſometimes interrupted the publick ſetvice in 
that Province. Upon the laſt of theſe, when Lord Liſſes Commiſſion de- 
termined, and the Council had ordered the military command to be 
veſted in four Commiſſioners, Lord Broghill went over into England to 
complain of Inchiquin's not ſubmitting to that order. The Parliament did 
not think fit to interpoſe for ſome time, but growing daily more and more 
jealous of the Preſident's deſigns, they reſolved to ſend over Lord Broghill 
with a ſupply of forces, and three Commiſſioners with money and provi- 
ſions, to ſecure the Army in their ſervice. The Marquis of Ormonde was 
very ſenſible of the obſtruction which a perſon of Lord Broghills enterptiz- 
ing genius and courage, beloved by the ſoldiers, and of great credit with the 
Gentry and inhabitants of the Province, might give to Inchiquin's meaſures; 
and thought it a matter ot great conſequence to reconcile them together, 
and unite them both in his Majcſty's intereſts. Broghilf had in ſecret the 
ſame inclinations to the Royal cauſe, which his brother the Earl of Cork de- 
clared openly; but he knew better how to diſſemble his ſentiments. The 
a Marquis of Ormonde, as ſoon as he was ſatisfied of Inchiquin's reſolution, 
to lcave no way untried of advancing his maſter's ſervice, endeavoured to 
engage Broghill likewiſe in the affair; and found in him all the readineſs 
that he could deſite. The Marquis, when he went to France, left him in 
this diſpoſition, and expected good effects from it, as ſoon as he landed with 
his forces in Munſter. But Inchiquin's ſeizing Sir V. Fenton, and the three 
other Officers beforementioned, had like to have cauſed another revolution 
of Lord Broghill's ſentiments. They were all of them related to him, 
and his particular friends; and ſuppoſing them taken up and committed by 
Inchiquin, rather for that reaſon, than becauſe they were Independents, he 
reſolved in the firſt heat of his reſentment, either to decline the affair, or 
to carry the ſupplies (which the Parliament intended to ſend with him) to 
Dublin to join with Jones and Monck, who, he believed, had the ſame in- 
clinations. But reflecting more coolly on the matter, and conſidering, that, 
beſides the acceſs of thoſe ſupplies, his own reconciliation with Iuchiquin 
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would indiſputably ſettle the whole buſineſs in Afunſter, and that otherwiſe Cnanuiys 


either the ditcontents of that Army, which were very great, and chiefly on 


I. 


account of his intereſt, might cauſe a diſturbance, or that the Parliament CLW Wy 


might ute ſome other means to ſuppreſs Inchiguin, it he ſhould go to *Drb- 
lin, he judged it would be more for the King's tcrvice, that he ſhould ad- 
here to his former reſolution and be reconciled to Inchiquim. The Earl of 
Holland, and other friends of that Nobleman labourcd to bring, about this 
reconciliation 3 but he would truſt none of them with the ſecret of his in- 
tentions, nor would he make the firſt offer or advance to Inchiquin, fan— 
cying, that as he was his ſuperior Officer, it would look too like a ſubmiſ- 
ſion. He would truſt no body in the affair but the Marquis of Or monde 
and his friend Mr. Denham, who carried on the correſpondence between 
them. He deſired the Marquis to let Lord Inchiquin know, as from him- 
ſelf, that out of a belief they both intended the King's lervice, he was de— 
ſirous to ſettle a right underſtanding between them, and had proceeded in it 
ſo far as to be able to aflure him, that Lord Broghil/ would attempt nothing 
either againſt his perſon or command, but laying aſide all animoſitics would 
be rcady to join with him in the common intereſt of their Prince. It was 
particularly recommended to the Marquis, in bringing about this reconciliation, 
to take care that it ſhould not appear to be either ſought or offered by Lord 
Broghill, and ſhould be communicated to none but the Queen and Prince, 
Lord Fermyn and Lord Colepepper. The Marquis ot Ormonde received this 
account from Mr. Denham in the middle of April; and loſt no time in al- 
ſuring Lord Broghill, that his overture was as well received, as he could 
wiſh, by the Queen and Prince; that it was and ſhould be a ſecret to all, 
but thoſe he delired ſhould know it; and that his own way ſhould be ob- 
ſerved in the effecting of that reconciliation, of which he ſhould very ſoon 
have a further account. Lord Broghill's joining with Inchiquin would have 
abſolutely ſecured the Army and Province of Munſter from all danger of 
defection; but either the Ceſſation with the Iriſb, or the apprehenſion of 
the diſturbances then breaking out in England, diverted the Parliament from 


ſending the forces they had deſigned for that part of Ireland, and thereby 
prevented the good effects of this overture. 


1048. 


It hath been already obſerved, how coldly the propoſal of that Ceſſation, Ce 


which Inchiquin made by Colonel Barry, was reccived by the Council off” 


kenny b. 
had adviſed the making of a Ceſſation with him; but when he found that 
Inchiquin had declared himſelf for the King, he altered his ſcntiments, and 
dreading nothing ſo much as the Kingdom's being united in his Majeſty's obe- 
dience, he oppoſed the propoſal with all the violence imaginable, declaring 
it to be againſt his conſcience, now Inchiquin was returned to his loyalty. 
Barry had recourſe to Taaffe and Preſton to ſettle a Ceſſation by their own 

authority; but thoſe Generals durſt not attempt it without the concurrence 
of the Council, fearing their Officers and Soldiers would not be proof againſt 
the excommunication, which would certainly be denounced againſt them 
for ſuch a breach of their Oath of Aſſociation. They uſed their inſtances 
however with the Council, in which they were well ſupported by the Mar— 
quis of Clanricarde, who had under him an Army of 3000 men, and a great 
influence on the deputies of Connaght. Five of the Members were fully de- 
termined to promote it; the reſt were not ſo ſteady as Lord Myuskery ima- 
gincd, being afraid of the Nuncio, though otherwiſe their inclinations were 
good. Art laſt being aflured of ſupport, and importuned by the complaints 
and Remonſtrances of the Munſter Gentlemen, who were almoſt ruincd by 
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CHARLES the ravages of Inchiquin's forces, the Council agreed to ſend Deputies to 
I Dungarvan on April 22. to treat of a Ceſſation for ſix months. To give 
CYV the greater weight to their proceedings, they ſummoned the Provincial AC. 
1648. ſemblies of Leinſter and Munſter, to meet at Kilkenny on the 20th of that 
month. Theſe having conſidered the preſent ſtate of affairs, and the condi- 
tion of their reſpective Provinces, came unanimouſly to a reſolution, “ that 
« they found themſelves too weak to oppoſe Jones and Inchiguin; and 
« therefore judged a Ceſſation with Inchiquin not only uſeful, but neceſſary ; 
« eſpecially, ſince he had declared for the King, was a native, and had an 
« eſtate in the Kingdom, and conſequently better diſpoſed than Jones, to 
« conſult the intereſts thereof.” They called a meeting of the Great Coun- 
cil at the ſame time and place. This conſiſted of all the Counſellors appoint- 
ed out of the four Provinces by the laſt General Aſſembly, to ſupply the 
places of any of the twelve reſident Members of what was called the Supreme 
Council, when they had leave or occaſion to be abſent ; in which caſe ſome 
of theſe additional Counſcllors were ſubſtituted in their ſtead, not taken out 
of any Province indifferently, but out of that of the Members who were ab- 
ſent. The Great Council agreed with the Provincial ones in determining 
that the truce propoſed was both neceſſary and expedient. 

The Nuncio in his letters of April 8. and 10. to Pangirolli, giving him 
an account of Collonel Barry's negotiation, tells him, “ that the deſign of 
« it was to bring back the Lord Licutenant, and unite the Nation in the 
« King's obedience; in which caſe both the Scots and Inchiquin would 
« agree with the Confederates, ſo that they would have no enemy, but the 
« Dublin forces; that with this view, the Council were treating with In- 
* chiquin for a Ceſſation, which he was reſolved to oppoſe, and if he could 
« not ſtop the torrent, would remonſtrate againſt it, and then obey his or- 
« ders and meddle no further in the matter.” This conduct would indeed 
have been juſtifiable, becauſe it was agrecable to his inſtructions; but he had 
too much pride and warmth in his nature, and was too impatient of con- 
tradition, to purſue them. He went from Waterford to Kilkenny, whither 
he had been invited by the Council, and offered reaſons againſt the Ceſſa- 
tion, drawn purely from this extravagant principle, that it was unlawful to 
make truces with Hereticks, and to leave any Churches in the hands of Proteſ- 
tants, and from the ridiculous pretences of Ormonde, Inchiquin, and even 
Colonel Barry's bcing ſecretly in the intereſt of the Parliament, though they 
appcarcd openly ſo zealous for the King. The Council in their anſwer, re- 
futed his pretences, urged the examples of Henry III. of France, and Phi- 
{ip III. of Spain, who had made truces with the Huguenots and the Dutch, 
and repreſented their want of money, the waſte of the Provinces, the mi- 
ſerable condition of Munſter, over-run in every part of it by the Engliſh, 
who were in poſſe ſſion of all the ſtrong towns in the Province, from whence 
they might ravage it at their pleaſure, which made a Ceſſation neceſſary ; and 
to oppoſe it now that Inchiquin had declared for the King, and purely for 
that reaſon, would do them no ſervice in foreign Courts, and was contrary 
to their duty of Allegiance, and the Oath of Aſſociation. The Nuncio could 
not diſpute the facts upon which theſe reaſons were founded, and made very 
weak cavils againſt them; but to ſupply all defects of that nature (even at- 
ter the Generals, to whom he appealed at firſt in regard of the neceſſity of 
a truce, had determined againſt him) he intrenched himſelf ſtrongly in his 
reſolution to oppoſe the Ceſſation. The Council had ſent J. Walſh and 
Patrick Gough to be at Dungarvan on the 22d, and two days after they 
ſent Sir Richard Everard with new inſtructions to finiſh the affair. The 
Nuncio hereupon thought them reſolved to proceed, and according to his 
uſual practice, got the Biſhops then at K;/kenny on April 27. to his houſe; 
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forces, and by his own undertaking to pay O Neiles Army, which (he laid) 
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and there by falſe repreſentations of the weakneſs of Fones's and Inchiquin's CHarRLes 


I. 


was able to deſtroy both the others, out of the Pope's money, and to bear 


all the burden of the Munſter war, prevailed with them to ſign a paper againſt 
a Ceſlation; even Limerick, who tubſcribed the inſtructions to the Agents 
for concluding it, ſigning the paper with nine other Biſhops. Five of theſe, 
with thole of Dromore and Clonfert, ſigned on May 2. another Act, delc- 
gating their power to the Nuncio and titular Biſhops of Dublin, Clogher, 
Killala and Limerick to do in their abſence what themſelves might do in 
mattets of Religion, particularly in regard of the Declaration againſt the Cel- 
ſation, and for confirming it by Eccleſiaſtical cenſutes, ratitying all that they 
ſhould do, and giving the Nuncio power to call in whom he would in the 
place of any of them that were abſent. 

The Agents returned on May 10. from Dungarvan, not able to adjuſt 
the quarters to be ſettled for both parties. Taaffe to continue the Treaty, 
by direction of the Munſter Aſſembly, made a truce for fourteen days with 
Iuchiguin; and the Aſſembly, which was then ſitting at Clonmel, wrote to 
the Council, © that they were concerned to find the Agents returned with- 
« our concluding any thing; that the diſpute was trifling, being only about 
the Baronics of G/annehire and Glantire, which contained but fifty eight 
« plough-lands; and they deſired, that the Ceſſation might be proceeded in 
« without delay; for the Aſſembly could do nothing till the diſpute was 
« ended, and if there was any delay in the matter, they muſt take ſome 
© other method to provide for their ſafety; and if the Council thought the 
« welfare of that Province worth their care, it was neceſſary for them to 
« finiſh that matter without delay, for if any was made, it would certainly 
« create diviſions among the Contederates.” The Council were afraid that 
the Munſter Gentlemen, if they did not receive immediate ſatisfaction, would 
make a private agreement with Inchiquin, which would ruin the Confede- 
racy. They conferred on the ſubject with the Biſhops, who had no expe— 
dient to offer, but the making a Ceſſation with Jones, and drawing O Nettle 
with his Army into Munſter to oppoſe Inchiquin. This they propoſed, but 
it was very uncertain, whether Jones would hearken to a Ceſſation, and O 
Neile's forces had made ſuch havock in Leinſter, that the Munſter Gentry would 
as ſoon have admitted a body of Tartars into thcir country. The Council 
deſited them to ſhew, why it was unlawful to conclude a Ceſſation with In- 
chiquin, and not ſo with Jones, and why they ſhould reje& one that was 
ccrtain, and attended with great and undoubted benefits to the whole King- 
dom, in order to attempt another, the iſſue whercof was uncertain, the ad- 
yantages leſs, and the difficulties greater. However, if the Clergy could ſhew 
any way, how an offenſive war could be carried on in any one Province, 
and a defenſive made in the reſt, they would (till decline the Ceſſation. They 
confeſſed themſelves unable to ſhew any ſuch way; upon which the Coun- 
cil (cnt their Agents again to renew the Treaty. The Ceſſation was at laſt 
made on the 2oth of that month, with a clauſe of mutual aſſiſtance, againſt 
all perſons that ſhould oppole it by arms and hoſtilities; this qualification 
of the oppoſers being made to prevent its being thought to be levelled againſt 
the Clergy. | 


1048. 


The Nuncio finding the reſolution taken, ſtole privately on the 9th out / ty the 


of Kilkenny, and joined O Neile the next day at Maryborough. Thither 
the Council ſent on the 11th two Deputics to invite him back, to propoſe 
to him, if he would lend them 10000 /. to break off the Treaty, and inveſt 
Dublin; but unleſs he could ſupply them, and ſhew them ſome way of car- 
rying on the war, they could not bring an Army into the ficld for that pur- 
poſe, money in a waſted country not being to be collected without great 

Vol. II. difficulty 


Nuncio and his 
party in vain. 
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CHARLES difficulty. The Nuncio had no money, nor indeed expectation of any; but 


I. 


was for their truſting to Providence, and inſiſted, “ that the Generals of the 


» Leeinſter and Munſter Armics ſhould be diſplaced; that the U//er Arm 


1648, 


te ſhould be regularly paid and aſſigned good quarters; that the Clos 
« and their adherents in Munſter ſhould have ſatisfaction given them as to 
« the Civil Government; that all Governors and Military Officers ſhoulq 
« take an oath, neither to move, do, or agree to any thing that might 
« be deemed to their prejudice, without leave from the Clergy ; and 
« that the Council ſhould ſwear they would not ſuffer any Peace to be 
% made, but ſuch an one as agreed with the inſtructions given to the 
« Agents ſent to Rome.” The Council ſeeing the Nuncio obſtinately re- 
ſolved to go on in his own way, confirmed on May 22. the Articles of 
Ceſſation agreed on by their Agents, ſeven of the conſtant Reſidents, beſides 
Lord Montgarret and others of the ſubſtitured Members, ſigning the ratifi- 
cation. 

The Nuncio, to oppoſe their meaſures, had recourſe to his uſual methods. 
He firſt cauſcd the Declaration of the Clergy againſt the Ceſſation to be fixed 
on the doors of the Cathedral of Kilkenny, from whence it was pulled down 
by Dr. Fennel. Of the Biſhops delegated by the Clergy, he had only Clogher 
with him; the other three were Dublin, Killala and Limerick. Theſe be- 
ing ſummoned to attend him, excuſed their coming, and recommended. to 
him pacifick meaſures. They went further, and Lord Inchiquin having 
granted more advantageous terms in the Ceſſation, than had been at firſt ex- 
pected, or were ſuggeſted when the Declaration was farmed, they with ſome 
other Prelates took occaſion thence to declare by a publick inſtrument, that 
the paper ſigned by them was not intended againſt the Ceſſation now made with 
Inchiquin, but againſt another repreſented by the Nuncio, as then ready to be 
concluded on terms more diſadvantageous to their Religion. The Nuncio 
failing of their ſupport, called to him the titulars of Roſs, Cork and Downe, 
and ſubſtituting them in the ſtead of the others, iſſued out on May 27. an 
excommunication againſt all perſons, that cither adhered to or favourcd the 
Ceſſation, and interdicted all cities, towns, and places which received it, for- 
bidding all divine offices to be uſed therein. He expected theſe cenſures 
would have produced the {ame effects, and have been attended with as ge- 
neral a ſubmiſſion as thoſe which had been publiſhed in 1646; but the 
times and circumſtances of affairs were very different; and he had not temper 
enough to conſider this difference, before he took a ſtep, which expoſed his 

crion and cenſures to contempt, and was directly contrary to the inſtructions 

e had received from the Court of Rome. 

He had carricd himſelf with the appearance of temper, till the Congrega- 
tion of V aterford; but ever ſince that time his conduct had been a con- 
tinued ſeties of violent and unreaſonable actions, arbitrary and obſtinate mea- 
ſures, directed by ambitious views, and tending to the diviſion of the Con- 
fedcratcs, and the ruin of the Kingdom. He had not only hurt his perſonal 
reputation by thoſe proceedings, but had made his ſpiritual cenſures cheap, 
by thundering them out on trifling occaſions, in civil matters, and even in 
his own private concerns, particularly for bringing the Captain of his own 
frigat to an account for the prizes he had taken in a pyratical way of cruiſing 
at ſea. He was in the former excommunication and interdict joined by a 
conliderable number of Biſhops; but now he had but four to ſupport him; 
and eight others publiſhed a paper juſtifying the Ceſſation. The Supreme 
Council on May 31. appcalcd in form from his cenſures; and were ſupported in 
that appeal by two Archbiſhops, twelve Biſhops, and all the ſecular Clergy in 
their Dioceics; by the whole orders of the Jeſuirs and unſhod Carmelites, 
many of the Auguſtinians and Dominicans, and above 500 of the Franci/- 
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can Order alone, and by the moſt regular, ſtrict, exemplary and learned re- CHARLts 
ligious of theſe Orders, who by their number, zcal, learning, induſtry and l. 
pains taken in preaching and otherwiſe, quite deſcated the Nuncio's meaſures CLWW. 
and worſted his party. The pretence for the former excommunication was a 1048. 
Peace, in which no care had becn taken of their Religion, and the moſt fa- 
yourable in that reſpe@ was ſecreted ; but the preſent was iſſued out againſt 

the adherents to a Ceſſation, evidently advantageous, and even neceſlary in 

the preſent ſituation of affairs; ſo that no body could fee any harm in what 

had been formerly ſubmitted to univerſally, and been renewed after the Nun- 

cio's coming, without any offence againſt conſcience, or any thought of 
cenſures. The diviſions, loſſes, and miſeries which had followed the breach 

of the late Peace, had diſpoſed the Nation more readily to enter into paci- 

fick meaſures. But what was of ſtill greater conſequence, the Nuncio's mo- 

ney was at an end, De la Torre the Spaniſh Agent who had ſupplicd him 

before, was gone, and the new Agent was ſuing him before the Supreme 
Council, for a prize which his ſhip had formerly taken in the Bay of Biſ- 

cay as an Engliſh ſhip, but in reality freighted by the Court of Spain with 
ammunition and 100000 crowns in money, for the pay of the Spaniſo Army 

in Flanders; ſo that he knew not how to raiſe any on his credit. The 
Council too had taken their meaſures better than before, and knowing the 
Nuncio's practices had provided againſt them. Taaffe had modelled his 

Army, ſo that his Officers were all excommunication proof. Clanricarde 

had with him no inconſiderable body of forces, all of the ſame temper, 

Preſton and his Officers were now better united, and more reſolved to carry 

their point. They lay encamped at Roſtrea, when the cenſures were pub- 0 
liſhed, and might caſily have taken the Nuncio and O Neile then at Mary- 

borough with only 800 men; but they did not care to be the aggreſſors in a 

Civil War to carry matters to extremity. They contented themiclves to ſend 
back F. Joſeph Anhamon a Theatin, whom the Nuncio had ſent to ſollicit 

them, with a requeſt that he would not trouble them with any letters or 

orders, but what were conveyed to them by the hands, and with the 
approbation of the Council, whom they were ſworn to obey; and then 
marched with 3000 foot and 400 horſe to Ki{kemny. 

O Neile retired into Connaght and (Her, where his forces were moſt gf 

them quartered, in order to get a ſtrong Army together. In his way he 

made an attempt upon Birr, which was garriſoncd by Sir Phelim O Netile's 

men, who with Lord Tveagh's and Alex. Macdonnel's regiments, fell off 

from the Ulſter Army. But Preſton advancing with his Army, reinforced 

by 600 of Inchiquin's horſe and ſome of Taafe's, he raiſed the ſiege. The 

Nuncio made his retreat firſt to Athlone, and thence to Gallway, where 

the Mayor had been deſirous to proclaim the Ceſſation, but was hindered 

by the populace. All the other great towns in the Iriſh quarters received it 

readily, except Wexford, which was ſoon reduced by Sir James Preſton 

and Sir Valter Dongan. The Nuncio ſeeing his cenſures deſpiſed, thought 

to make them more effectual, by engaging the Clergy to confirm them in 

a body, For this purpoſe he called a ſynod to meet at Galway on Aug. 1 5 ; The Maris, 
but the Council forbidding the Clergy to repair thither, and ordering all Clanricarde 
civil and military Officers to ſtop their paſſage, he could not get a ſufficient — 8 
number of them together. He was indeed openly oppoſed in that very town % the 31d 
by the titular Biſhop of Tuam, and after being unable to defend his cauſe % % 4» 
in writing againſt the ſolid reaſonings and ſolemn admonitions of the Mar- 
quis of Clanricarde, was beſieged by him in Gallway. This Nobleman, be- 

ſides his own forces, had the command of all the forces of the Confederates 

in Connaght conferred upon him; and being joined by ſome of Inchiquin's 

Army, had lately taken the caſtle of Athlone. Having afterwards recovered 
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CHarLEs Fames-town, Mote and other caſtles, which had been ſeized by O Neile, 
I. he drew his forces about Gallway, bclcaguering the place, and hindering all 
WYV accels of proviſions by land and water, ſo that the beſieged were at laſt on 
. Sept. 1. forced to proclaim the Ceſlation, to pay a conſiderable ſum of mo- 
ney, and renounce the Nuncio and his adherents. 
O Neile O Neile had in the mean time aſſembled his forces, and made a Ceſſation 
marches with yyith the Scots, and with Michael Jones, whoſe brother Sir Theophilus was 
LD chereupon ſet at liberty. He had offered but eight days before to make an 
; agreement with Inchiquin, to leave him all Munſter, in caſc he would not 
oppoſe him in the other Provinces; but the overture was rejected. Jones 
was the readicr to agree to this Ceſſation, becauſe the general expectation 
of the Marquis of Ormonde's coming into the Kingdom with the power of 
Lord Lieutenant, and the known affection of a conſiderable part of his forces 
to their former General, had made him very jcalous of the old Officers of 
the Army. Out of this jealouſy, rather than any reaſonable grounds to ima- 
gine a formed deſign in thoſe Officers, he on July 22. ſeized on Sir John 
Giffard, Sir F. Willoughby, Sir M. Flower, Sir J. Stephens, Major Capron, 
with ſcvcral other Commanders who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the 
ſervice, and Sir M. Euſtace Speaker of the Houle of Commons, and ſent 
them immediately priſonets into England. Not being ſo ſure of his own 
Army, as he wiſhed, and willing to encourage the Iriſh to deſtroy one an- 
other, he came to an agreement with O Neile, who having thereby ſecured 
the familics and herds of his Creaghts, was enabled to march with all his 
Army into Leinſter. He advanced too late for the relief of Athlone, and 
for the ſurprize of Kilkenny, which by F. Paul King, Guardian of the Fran- 
ciſcan Convent, and a party within the place, was to be betrayed with the 
Council into his hands; but the deſign being diſcovered by intercepted let- 
ters was prevented. Diſappointed of his main deſign, he waſted Lord Mont- 
garret's lands, and being invited by ſome of the Obryans into Thomond, 
he marched to the ſilver mines, took the caſtle of Nenagh, and found means 
to ſurprize Banagher, alias Fort Falkland on the ſide of the Shannon in the 
King's County. From thence he marched to the relief of Athy, then di- 
{treticd by Preſton, who upon his approach raiſed the ſiege. 
but is forced by He was about to proſecute the war on that ſide, to favour 'Fones's reduc- 
Inchiquia = tion of Ballyſonan and other places, when an expreſs brought him word, 
3 that Iuchiquin had recovered Nenag h, and blocked up Fort Falkland. Upon 
; this advice he marched back with all expedition to Ballaghnore, ſince called 
wen Roe's pals, and there encamped, endeavouring to cut off Inchiquin's 
proviſions. Both Armies lay thus near one another for a fortnight, till Clan- 
ricarde coming up to Inchiquin's aſſiſtance, ſtraightened O Neile to ſuch a 
degree, that his Army would have been tamiſhed, it his men had not lived 
on green corn, which in that extremity ſerved them for ſubſiſtence. Inchi- 
quin offered him battle, but O Nezle averſe on all occaſions to put things 
to the hazard of a general engagement, declined it at this time very pru- 
dently, being much weaker in horſe, and labouring under a great ſcarcity 
of powder. Whilſt the two Armies were facing one another in battalia, 
Colonel Pardon with a party of 400 horſe from Birr, fell upon O Netle's 
camp, and remained maſter of his artillery for an hour. This gave occaſion 
to Inchiquin's torming a deſign in concert with Purdon to attack his camp 
betore day; but O Neile having notice of the deſign, marched off in the 
night, leaving an empty came to the enemy; and retiring into the County 
of Cavan, continued there till the ſpring, without any action, or attempt, 
except laying part of J/eſtmeath under contribution. Fort Falkland upon 


his retreat ſurrendered to Inchiquin, who putting it into Clanricarde's hands, 
marched back with his forces into Munſter. 


+ Such 
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Such was the ſituation of affairs in Ireland, when the Marquis of Ormonde CHarLEs 

rcturncd into that Kingdom. He had carly moved the Court of H. Ger- I. 
mains to conſider of, and provide all ncceſlarics for his ſpeedy departure into CYWNWg 
that Kingdom with ſupplies neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of the Army, as well ad ape 
as powers and inſtructions requiſite to enable him to effect a ſettlement Of Ord 
the Nation. The Court of France was applied to for the ſupplies wanted, /i 7 be 4i/ 
but the affairs of it were ſo embroiled at this time, by the cabals of dilagree- 1 
ing Miniſters, the diſcontents of the people, the reftactorineſs of the Parlia- , a 
ment, and the miſerable ſtate of the Vinauces, that atter repeated aſſurances, . 
followed by excuſes and delays, it appeared that none could be obtained from 
that quarter, What money the Queen of England found means of railing, 
was in the hands of Lord 7ermyn, who not caring to want himtclt, was al- 
ways averle to the parting with any ſums that might expoſe her Majeſty's 
Court to diſficulties, whatever detriment the publick ſervice thereby received. 
The Marquis of Ormonde was very importunate to be diſpatched with at 
lcaſt 6000 J. which Lord Inchiquin had inſiſted on, as the loweſt tum that 
was neccſlary to provide for the ſupport of his forces, and to prelerve their 
affections entire to his Majeſty's ſervice. © Theſe had endured great extte— 
mitics through the ſcarcity of proviſions, and ſtraitneſs of his quarters; their 
expectations of relief depended ſolely on the Lord Licutenant's coming; and 
if he came without ſufficient ſupplies, and with a company that would ra- 
ther add to their burden than contribute to their relief, there was too much 
reaſon to apprehend, that Army (upon which the hopes of ſucceſs in Tre 
land chiefly depended) finding themſelves diſappointed, might cool in their 
affections, and being preſſed by their urgent wants of all forts, might be dit. 
couraged to ſuch a degree as to be induced to hearken to thoſe temptations 
and overtures which would certainly be offered and made them of revolting 
to the Parliament. Every thing ſerves for a pretence of diſcontent to a nc- 
ceſſitous Army; and thoſe forces might perhaps take offence at the conceſ- 
ſions to be made the Iriſb, which would not move them, at a time when 
their own wants did not diſpoſe them to complaints. Nor could they be uſe- 
ful to the ſervice (though they ſhould not revolt or moulder away) without 
ſome ſupply of money, and a reaſonable quantity of corn, wherewith to 
make bisket for a march; but if theſe were furniſhed, the Marquis did not 
queſtion but to ſucceed in his meaſures, and to ſettle the Kingdom ſo far in 
a ſhort time, as to be able to ſend 5000 men thence to join the Prince in 
any country, where he ſhould have occaſion for their ſervice. 

There was at this time money to be provided for another important affair. 
A great part of the fleet in the Downs had revolted from the Parliament, 
and it was thought proper for the Prince to put himſelf on board them, to 
encourage the ſeamen to perſevere in their duty, and to be ready to land or 
give his aſſiſtance, in any part of England, where his preſence would moft 
further the ſervice, in a juncture when the Scots were ready to enter the 
Kingdom with a numerous Army, and conſiderable parties had taken arms 
in different Counties. It was not without difficulty, that his Royal Highneſs 
was ſupplied with $5000 piſtoles for this expedition, for which he fer out 
with Sir Edward Hyde and other Counſellors in July; and after lying ſome 
time before the mouth of the Thames, retired upon the Earl of J/arwick's 
being ready to put to ſea with a ſtronger ſquadron, to Holland, where he 
continued, till the Dutch were weary of his ſtay, with ſome intentions of 
going to Scotland, even after the rout of Duke Hamilton's Army in Eng- 
land, but always deterred by the ſuſpicious proceedings of the Scots from 
putting that deſign in execution. The Marquis of Ormonde did not to 
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CnanLEsmuch as receive his powers and inſtructions, till almoſt the very moment of 


J. 


A 
1648. 
He ſets out for 

Havre de 
Grace, and 
narrowly 
eſcapes being 


( aft away, 


the Prince's departure from St. Germams. He waited afterwards there till 
Aug. 11. before he could receive any money to cnable him to begin his 
journcy. The whole that was promiſed him on this occaſion, was 3600 
piſtoles, and part of it being then paid, he left Sir G. Hamilton to receive 
what he was further to expect, and to ſend after him ſome things neceſſaty 
to be provided, he ſet out for Havre de Grace, whither a Dutch man of 
war of torty ſix guns, with a pals from the States, was ſent by the Prince 
of Orange to take him on board. It was neceſſary to victual this ſhip for 
her voyage, and to put on board her a quantity of arms and ammunition ; 
but the Captain refuling to admit them into his ſhip, he was forced to hire 
another veſſel to carry them, and a retinue of about an hundred perſons at- 
tending on him; the charge whereof with that of ſubſiſting them, and other 
neceſſary expences, conſumed all the money received for the ſervice, before 
he got his diſpatches from $7. Germains, and embarked for Ireland. 

d This was not the only care incumbent on the Marquis before he left 
France. It behoved him to make ſome proviſion for the ſubſiſtence of 
his Lady and family during his abſence. The Marchioneſs of Ormonde 
had landed in that country on June 23d with her two ſons and three 
daughters, and had taken up her reſidence at Caen. The Marquis had there 
made her a ſhort viſit before, and now going to expoſe his life for the King's 
ſervice, took Caen in his way, to bid adieu to his family. From thence he 
purpoſed to ride poſt down to the ferry, oppoſite to Havre de Grace ; but 
having rode the firſt ſtage to Dive, he there met the Maſter of an half 
decked boat laden with cyder, who promiſing to convey him that evening 
to Havre, and the Marquis having with him a new book which he was 
deſirous of reading by the way, he and his ſervant (for all the reſt of his com- 
pany were gone before) went on board that ſmall veſſel. The wind turned, 
and fat ſo croſs, that they were all night on the water. Towards morning 
the wind blew very high, and the maſter being at a loſs, asked the Marquis 
of Ormonde what hour it was by his watch. The Marquis's impatience to 
be on ſhore betraycd him into an error, that had like ro have proved fatal 
to him, and indeed occafioned the loſs of the veſſel. He told the Maſter, it 
was an hour later, than in fact it was; this made the man ſo miſ-count his 
tyde, that he ran upon the flats, the boat was ſplit, and the Marquis with 
ſome difficulty eſcaped in the cock boat, which brought him ſo near the ſhore, 
that men waded into the water, and carried him to land on their ſhoulders. 
This happening on a Sunday morning when all people were at Church, thoſe 
helps were wanting which otherwiſe might have ſaved the cyder boat. 

The Marquis, delivered from this danger which his eagerneſs to be in Ire- 
land occaſioned, had the mortification of being forced to ſtay ſome weeks 
at Havre, beſore he was able to ſet fail from thence; © Lord Inchiquin in 
the mean time ſending firſt Captain Davys, and afterwards Captain Dya- 
anon, to preſs his immediate coming over, though without money. He fan- 
cicd the inconviniences from that want, might in ſome meaſure be ſupplied 
by pretending to have bills of exchange on Merchants at Limerick, Gall- 
way and J/aterford; or were at leaſt, not ſo conſiderable as thoſe which 
aroſe from the want of authority to give ſecurity of life and eſtate to the 
well affected Iriſb, who were deſirous of promoting the King's ſervice, and 
to ſettle the Kingdom by a Peace, the only way of preventing a new rup- 
ture, which the diſtreſs of his Army, through the deficiency of his quarters, 
and the Confederates failing to make good their promiſes to him, was likely 
to occalion. He repreſented to the Marquis, that the delay of his coming 
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« till Jones (hearing that his Lordſhip was ſuddenly expected) ſeized the 


us land, and ſecured a great many others in the caſtle, upon no other 
« ground, but his own jealouſy that they would betray his Army to the 
« Marquis of Ormonde; that Sir II. Tichburne was got to Trim and refuled 
« to come to Jones, being relolved with many others to come away for Mun 
« ſter, it they could with fatety, in caſe they found they could not main- 
« tain their garriſons againſt Tones's forces, till Inchiquin could come to thcir 
relief, who with that view, principally, (though he propoſed at the ſame 
« time to aſſiſt the Council ot Ki/kenny againſt O Nile) began his march 
« that day (Aug. 19.) towards Leinſter; not without ſome hopes that he 
« might be able to gain a good part of Jones's men, who were coming 
« away upon a rumour of the Marquis of Ormonde's landing, but forbore, 
« when they heard the report contradicted.” Thele repreſentations, with 
the advices of the defeat of the Scots at Preſton, and of the ſuppreſſing of the 
other inſurrections made in England,. which had given great hopes to the 
Munſter Army, who might well be ſuppoſed to be much affected and dil- 
heartened by thoſe misfortunes, added much to the Marquis's uncaſineſs at 


Lay 


reccipt thereof, the Marquis of Ormonde embarked with the Earls of NV 
common and Caſtlehaven, his brother Richard Butler, and Daniel O Neile 
on board the Dutch ſhip, as Sir Edmond Verney, the Colonels George ane, 
Dan. Treſwell, T. Trafford, Captain G. Matthews and other Othcers did 
on the other veſſel. They had a very fair paſſage, and arrived on the 29th of 
that month in the harbour of Cork. ' He landed the next day, and was re— 
ccived into the city, with all the reſpect due to the dignity of a Lord Licu- 
tenant, by the Major General who commanded, and the Officers left there 
by Lord Inchiquin, who was not yet returned from his expedition againſt 
Owen O Nettle. 

When he landed, he had but thirty piſtoles left in his pocket, of the 3400 
which he had received, ſince his arrival in France, to prepare ſhips and ne— 
ceſlarics for this expedition f. Unqualified to anſwer the expectations, or re- 
move the wants of a needy Army, he was forced to pay them with pro- 
miſes, and in deſpight of all his averſion to ſuch ſort of coin, to make uſe 
of the pretences ſuggeſted by Lord Inchiquin, till he could raiſe money upon 
his own credit, to ſatisfy them in ſome degree. He had great hopes in the 
aſſurances which the Prince had given him of ſending the fleet (victualled 
for four months, and the wages of the ſeamen paid) to ſome port in Munſter 
to attend the ſervice of Ireland; and to convoy thither a number of mer- 
chant-ſhips laden with corn, under a dearth of which the Province and the 
Army ſuffered extremely. The fleet could not but be a great countenance 
to the ſervice, would give proper encouragement to the ſoldicry, and by a 
continual bringing in of prizes, contribute much to the relief and enriching 
of the country. The Prince likewiſe promiſed to ſend him full inſtructions 
in all particulars, wherein he had deſired directions. 

Theſe were not the only inſtructions the Marquis wanted. His authority 
of Lord Licutenant ſtill ſubſiſted ; but his Commiſſion for treating and con- 
cluding a Peace with the 1r;/, had determined upon the ſigning of that in 
1646, and had not been ſince renewed. The Qucen and Prince indeed to 
ſupply this defect, had given him powers for that purpoſe; $ but he was (till 
apprehenſive that ſome diſaffected perſons might cavil at thoſe powers, as 
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put them in danger of loſing the *Dublm Army, which they were ſure of, Cyanius 


J. 


principal Officers whom he ſuſpected to ſtand well affected, ſent them to CYWNg 


1048. 


his ſtay. At laſt on Sept. 21. Sir G. Hamilton lett H. Germain with the H: ln 
Queen's diſpatches and inſtructions, and as ſoon as the wind ſerved after the Veland 
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CHaRLEs not coming directly from his Majeſty, and thereby obſtruct his endeavonrs 


I. 


for the King's ſervice. To prevent the inconveniences which might thence 


WAYW ariſe, he deſired from his Majeſty authentick confirmations of the authoti— 


1648, 


tics he had received for reſuming his place of Lieutenant, and to conclude 
a Peace upon the inſtructions he had received from the Prince. It the King 
apprehended any inconvenience or danger in a formal confirmation thercot, 
he hoped it would be ſufficient for the purpoſe, if his Majeſty pleaſed to write 
letters with his own hand, one to himſelf, ſignifying his abſolute pleaſure 
and commands in thoſe points, as ad vantageouſly to his affairs, as he ſhould 
think convenient; and another to Lord Inchigquin, to aſſure that Nobleman 
of the performance of all that had been promiſed him by the Queen and 
Prince. Thele deſites he communicated to the King by Lord Hatton, who, 
it was expected, would be ſummoncd to attend at the Treaty of the Iſle of 
Naht. His Majeſty not being allowed to call any of his Council, but only 
ſome of his bedchamber, to aſſiſt him at that Treaty, his Lordſhip did not 
go; but took care to convey the Marquis of Ormonde's requeſts to the King. 
This produced a letter from his Majeſty on Oct. 28. to the Marquis, “ap- 
« proving of the orders given him; requiring him to obey the Queen's com- 
« mands, and to diſobey all his own publickly given, till he ſhould give him 
© notice he was free from reſtraint; and enjoining him to proſecute the in- 
e ſtrutions he had received, till others ſhould be given him under his own 
© hand. 

This letter was wrote during the Treaty at Newport, which had been (ſet 
on foot by the Parliament, not with any intention or deſire of peace, but 
purely to obtain, from the King's refuſal of their demands, a pretence to de- 
pole or treat him in that execrable manner, which ſoon after appeared to the 
world. Hence they framed ſuch a ict of propoſitions, that his very con- 
ſcnting thereto would give them up, by his own act, that Crown, which 
otherwiſe they were reſolved to take from him at any rate. Hence they not 
only inſiſted on the ſubſtance of things, but on every inſignificant circum- 
ſtance thereof; and not content with obtaining an cſtabliſhment of every 
thing aimed at in the Covenant, they inſiſted that he would ſwear to it, and 
declarc in his conſcience, that he believed Epiſcopacy to be Antichriſtian 
which could ſerve to no end but to gratity an outrageous malice by involy- 
ing him in the guilt of perjury, and in the conſequences of it, damnation. 
The Commiſſioners had not power to relax the leaſt matter in any one pro- 
poſition, ſo that the anſwer to each was to be tranſmitted to the two Houſes ; 
and every conceſſion, how large ſocver, that the King made was received 
by them with the utmoſt contempt. Nothing would ſatisfy them, but an 
abſolute complying with all and every of the demands in. the manner and 
form propoſed ; and as theſe had been ſent before the Independents knew 
their own ſtrength ſo well as they did after the Treaty began, they added 
from time to time new propoſitions, thereby to have it always in their power 
to make an accommodation utterly impracticable; it being contrary to the 
views and intereſt of the Independent party as well as the Army. For a 
Peace being once made, all pretence would be taken away of keeping up the 
Army, which they conſidered as their only ſecurity ; being fully perſuaded, 
that it the Army were once disbanded, the Kingdom would ſoon diſſolve 
the Parliament. The King was very ſenſible of his own ſituation, and of 
the deſigns of his enemies; he knew that, if he peremptorily refuſed any one 
of their propolitions, of which he ſaw no end, he ſhould be made a cloſe 
priſoner, and the Treaty would be immediately diſſolved; without the Na- 
tion's having an opportunity of knowing, what he intended gtaciouſly to 
grant upon the whole of the matters propoſed. To prevent as well as he 


could the inconveniences which he apprehended, he took care to have it ſti- 


+ pulated, 
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pulated, that nothing ſhould be binding upon him or made utc of to hisCnarLes 
prejudice, unleſs all were concluded; and made the larger conceſlions as I. 
knowing that none of them would take effect. Some which he had made 
in relation to Ireland, gave occaſion to the letter abovementioned, and made 18. 
him as well caution the Marquis of Ormonde againſt believing any report, as 

if the Treaty was likely to be concluded, as enjoin him to purſue the way 

he was in, with all poſſible vigour, and to deliver the like command to all 

his fricnds. 

The only viſible means of ſaving his Majeſty's life, and retricving his af. Hr e, « 
fairs, was the uniting of all Ireland under his obedience. This was the end ee. 
of the Marquis of Or monde s return into that country, and re-aſſuming 
the power of Lord Lieutenant. With this view, he publiſhed on OF. 6. 

a Declaration of his intentions, for the ſatisfaction of Lord Inchignin's Army, 
and the Proteſtants of Munſter. In that inſtrument, after mentioning “ his 
« delivery up of Dublin to the Parliament, in hopes that upon an happy 
« compoſure of affairs in England then expected, they might revert to 
« his Majeſty, and the power ot that Kingdom being unhappily devolved to 
« hands employed only in the art and labour of ſubverting the fundamentals 
« of Monarchy; he declared, that conceiving it to be his duty to uſe his 
« endeavours for the recovery of his Majeſty's juſt rights in any of his Do- 
« minions, having obſcrved the Proteſtant Army in Munſter to have found 
« means to manifeſt their integrity by diſclaiming all obedience to thole 
powers or perſons who had ſo groſly varied from their own profeſſed prin- 0 
« ciples, of preſerving the King's perſon and rights, by confining him under 
« the ſtricteſt impriſonment 3 and his Majeſty having alſo graciouſly vouch- 
« ſafed to accept the Declaration of that Army, as an eminent and ſeaſon— 
« able expreſſion of their fidelity towards him; and in teſtimony thercof, 
« having laid his Royal Commands upon him to repair unto that Province, 
to diſcharge the duties of his place. He had theretore reſolved to cvi— 
« dence his approbation of the proceedings of the ſaid Army, by publiſh- 
« ing to the world his own like reſolution in the ſame particulars, to employ 
his utmoſt endeavours, for the ſettlement of the Proteſtant Religion, for 
defence of the King in his prerogatives, and for maintaining the privileges 
and freedom of Parliament, as well as the liberty of the ſubject. That 
« for theſe ends he ſhould oppole to the hazard of his life, all Rebels that 
* ſhould refuſe to obey his Majeſty upon ſuch terms, as he had thought fit to 
require it; and he ſhould endeavour to ſuppreſs the Independent party, 
« who had ſo fiercely laboured the extirpation of the true Proteſtant Reli- 
gion, the ruin of their Prince, the diſhonour of Parliament, and the vaſ- 
* ſalage of their fellow ſubjects; That as no higher teſtimony could be given 
Hof the King's acceptance of their proceedings, than by his reſorting to 
them with his Majeſty's authority, ſo out of his eſpecial regard to their 
preſent undertakings accompanied with a real ſenſe of their former ſut- 
terings, and out of a deſire to prevent all diſtruſt from former differences 
in judgment, he thought himſelf obliged to declare, that he was qualified 
with ſpecial authority from his Majeſty to aſſure them, that no diſtindion 
ſhould be made on any (ſuch account, but all perſons now engaged in the 
cauſe, ſhould be treated with equal regard and favour; that he ſhould 
make it his buſineſs to improve his Majeſty's gracious diſpoſition to- 
wards them, by never calling to mind any paſt difference in opinion, 
judgment, action or profeſſion to the prejudice of any member of the 
Army, and by doing them all the good offices in his power; that he 
ſhould uſe his utmoſt diligence to provide for their ſubſiſtence, and pre- 
ſervation from ſuch hardſhips as they had formerly undergone; and in 
return, he only expected from them, an honeſt perſeverance in their 
Vor. II. M « preſcnt 
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CHar.LEs© preſent engagements for his Majeſty's ſervice, with ſuch alacrity, con- 
I. „ ftancy and affection, as might ſuit with their late publick Declaration and 
WY © Profcſlions. 


1648. With the ſame view ſoon after his landing, he ſignified to the General 

F., Aſſembly then ſitting at KXz/kenny, that he was arrived with power to treat 

General Aen. and conclude a Peace with the Confederate Roman Catholicks, and expect- 

* cd, purſuant to the paper delivered to their Agents on May 13. at Ft. Cer- 
main, to receive Deputics and propoſitions from them at his houſe at Car. 
rick. This place lying nearer to Kilkenny, he thought much fitter than 
Cork for the place of a Treaty, in which the King's ſervice required diſpatch, 
and which late experience had ſhewn, could not be effectually concluded 
with any other power but the repreſentative body of all the Confederates. 
The Aſſembly had met on Sept. 4. and conſiſted of Members, the greateſt 
part whercof were well diſpoſed to a Peace. They had readily approved the 
Ceſſation with Inchiquin as abſolutely neceſſary for the ſaving of the Nation, 
and returned thanks to the Council for their proceedings in that affair. They 
had invited the Nuncio and his adherents to meaſures of peace and concord; 
but he till exerting himſelf to raiſe new diſturbances at Galway and other 
places, and having declared by a publick Act, “ That it was a mortal ſin and 
« pcrjury to ſuffer the Ceſſation to be proclaimed, and that all perſons were 
* obliged to loſe both lives, goods, libertics and all that was dear to them 
« in this world, rather than obey it, they unanimouſly condemned that De- 
« claration, as wicked, malicious and traiterous, repugnant to all laws hu- 
« man and divine, and tending to the utter Subverſion of the Government 
« both in Church and State.“ They had likewiſe on Sept. 30. publickly pro- 
claimed Owen O Neile a Rebel and a Traitor. Notwithſtanding all this they 
were ſtill afraid of his power, and deſirous to keep meaſures with the Clergy, 
ſo that when after that Proclamation, O Neile wrote them a letter jointly 
with his principal Officers, deſiring a ſafe-: conduct for ſuch of their number, 
as they ſhould think fit to employ, to lay thcir grievances before the Aſſem- 
bly and to impeach ſome of the Council, particularly Sir Lucas Dillon, R. 
Belling, G. Fennel and J. Walſh. Inſolent as this Addreſs was, they had 
complicd with it, if Lord Taaffe had not ſtrongly remonſtrated againſt re- 
cciving into their protection a proclaimed Traitor, and a perſon who mani- 
feſtly endeavoured to ſubvert the Engliſh Government, and to cxtirpate all 
that were of Engliſh race. His Lordſhip ran the hazard of a committal in 
expreſſing himlclt thus freely; and though he ſucceeded ſo far, as to get O 
Neile himſelt, and ſuch as had been proclaimed Rebels, excluded out of the 
ſate· conduct; yet it was granted to any four of his other Officers. 

It is pretty clear from the fears of the Aſſembly and Council, that if they 
had not been ſupported by the additional forces of Inchiquin and Clan- 
ricarde, the Nuncio and O Neile would have carried their point, as they 
did before. The Lord Licutcnant's arrival gave them new courage, and 
they were further animated by the ſucceſs of their forces againſt the op- 
poſers of the Ceſſation in the County of Vexford. The Marquis of Au- 
trim had returned a little before from his Agency in France, highly diſ- 
contented at not being made Lord Lieutenant, a dignity which his vanity 
had long made him deſitre, and which the Nuncio had flattered him with 
hopes of obtaining. He had the year beforc brought over the Laird 
of Clengary with a regiment of Scots Highlanders, who had been quartered 
in Munſter. Theſe he drew from thence to join the Cavenaghs in Mex- 
ford, and to oppole the Ceſſation. As they marched on OF. 8. from the 
neighbourhood of the town of Mexford towards Arckloe, to raiſe the Ca- 
venaglis and Byrnes countries in arms, making in all about 1500 foot and 
50 horſe, Sir T. Eſinond and Mac Thomas fell upon their party, and be- 
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ing ſtronger in horſe entirely routed them. About 400 of them were found CuAx Urs 
dead on the ſpot; all the Scots Officers were cither killed or taken pri- J. 
lonets; Which laſt was the fate of Glengary and his uncle. The Marquis />J 
of Antrim lay at J/exford expecting the event, having appointed a rendez. 148. 
vous with the Byrnes on the 11th at Arckloe; but as toon as he received 

news of the defeat, he put himſelf with zoo arms on board a boat, and made 

the beſt of his way thither. From thence he went to Dublin, where he 

made an agreement with Jones, and entered into thoſe meaturces, which were 

lettled in his and Owen O Neile's behalf by F. Reily at that place, and by 

Abbe Crelly with the Independent party at London. Jones cicorted him 

into Ulſter, where he was choſe General in chief of the Province, O Neile 

being appointed to command the Army under him as Lieutenant General; 

but failing to perform his mighty promiſes to bring all the Gentlemen of 

the North into their party, the good intelligence between him and O Nettle 

was of a ſhort duration; he was turned out of his command, deſpiſed by all 

the world, and found incapable of doing ſervice or miſchief in any cauſe, 

but in the low and deteſtable way of treachery. 

The Aſſembly cncouraged by this ſucceſs, proceeded to draw up a charge 
againſt the Nuncio, repreſenting “ the manifold oppreſſions, ttanſcendent 
« crimcs and capital offences, which he had been continually for three years 
« paſt acting within the Kingdom, to the unſpeakable detriment of their 
« Religion, the ruin of the Nation, and the diſhonour of the See of Rome, 
« which ſuffered much by his actions and proccedings in the Nunciature.” 
With this charge Sir Richard Blake, Chairman of the Aſſembly, a man of 
great activity, prudence, moderation and integrity, ſent him an admonition 
to make his repair to Rome for his defence, and to intermeddle no more 
in the affairs of the Kingdom. Copies of theſe were at the ſame time ſent 
to the Mayor and Corporation of Galway, with expreſs orders on pain of 
high treaſon to hold no correſpondence with him, nor to obcy or counte- 
nance any of the cenſures, decrees or proceedings of the Nuncio or his ad- 
herents. This was done as they were entering into a Treaty with the Mar- 
quis of Ormonde, who being arrived on the 11th at Carrick, they appointed 
Commiſſioners on the 18th to treat with him about a Peace. They were 
not ſo moderate in their propoſitions as was expected, reſolving, (agrecable 
to a late Proclamation publiſhed by them againſt flying reports, reflecting 
on their intentions) to proceed upon the plan of former Aſſemblies in that 
matter. For this reaſon, they inſiſted on the ſame propoſitions, which had 
been given to the Agents lately ſent to France and Rome; that if they were 
rejected, they might at leaſt ſay, they had endeavoured to obtain them. They 
named alſo a Biſhop among the Commiſſioners; and though the Lord Licu- 
tenant had always before excepted againſt any of the Clergy being delegated 
to him, he thought fit to comply with it, at this time, hoping to find a pro- 
per return by their moderation in other points; particularly on the ſubject 
of Religion. This was the only point, in which there was danger of the 
Treaty's breaking up unfiniſhed ; it being very difficult therein to give con- 
tent to the Roman Catholicks, without at the ſame time diſguſting the Pro- 
teſtants. 

Affairs were now in ſuch a ſituation, that without an union of both theſe, 
nothing of conſequence could be done for the King's ſervice. The great 
hopes which the Munſter Army had conceived in the ſummer, of being able 
to cruſh the Independent party, had now failed. All the inſurrections raiſed ' 
in various parts of England were quelled, and the Independents were abſo- 
lute maſters of the Kingdom. The Scots Army under Duke Hamilton had 
been either cut off, or ſold at two ſhillings an head to work in the Engliſh 
plantations in America, or to ſerve under the Venetians and other foreign 
| | powers. 
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Sir C. Monroe, able to make head againſt the enemy, had tamely made an 


( WV unaccountable ſubmiſſion; and a new Parliament was to be called in Scot— 


I 648. 


AMlutiny in 
Lord Inchi- 
quin's Army. 


land, wherein no Members were allowed to ſir, that had been concerned in 
the late engagement. Cromwell and Argyle were now at Edinburgh, deeply 
engaged in daily conſultations, wherein, it was generally believed, the reſo- 
lution was taken to bring the King to a trial, and put him to death; which 
notion, whether true or falſe, afterwards coſt the latter his head. General 
Robert Monroe and the new Scots in Ulſter, having lived many years upon 
the inhabitants of that Province, were odious to the O/d Scots inhabitants 
thereof. By intelligence with theſe, if not (as ſome ſuſpected) by ſecret 
agreement with that General himſelf, and in conſideration of a large ſum of 
money, Colonel Moncke had lately ſurprized Belfaſt and Carrickfergus, 
taken Monroe, and ſent him priſoner to London. What countenanced thoſe 
ſuſpicions againſt him was, that the ſhip which wafted him over into Eng- 
land, had waited a fortnight in ſight of one of thoſe garriſons before the 
deſign was ripe, without appearing to raile any jealouſy in the General, or 
putting him on mcaſures to diſappoint the enterprize. Sir Cha. Coote had 
alſo treacherouſly ſeized on Sir Robert Stewart's perion, forced him to or- 
der his caſtle of Cullmore to be delivered, and then ſent him priſoner to 
London. This treatment of (o gallant an Officer, aftet a courſe of ſuffer- 
ings for many years, and of ſervices, greater than any other Commander 
then in the Kingdom had performed, withour any pretence but mere jea- 
louſy of his affections, highly incenſed the Old Scots, and all the forces that 
had uſed to ſerve under him. But by this means the Independents were not 
only entire maſters of Great Britain, but of all the North of Ireland, and 
all the forts in Ulſter, except Charlemont. 

This laſt diſaſter of their friends, and acceſſion of ſtrength to their enemies 
in Ireland, exceedingly diſcouraged Lord Inchiquin's forces, though it did 
not render them diſaffected. Some of his Officers who were really ſo, 
thought it a favourable opportunity to raiſe mutinics and diſcontents among 
the ſoldiers. To this purpoſe, they endeavoured to make their fellow Ofh- 
cers uneaſy about their arrcars of pay, which they could not now expect from 
the Parliament. The Lord Licutcnant to quiet their fears on that ſubject, 
aſſured them, that he ſhould in the King's behalf take upon him thoſe arrears 
as his Majeſty's debt, and would aſſign the ſpeedieſt means tor payment thereof, 
either out of forfeited lands or otherwiſe, that ſhould be in his Majeſty's 
power. Another pretence was drawn from one of the 1r;/þ propoſitions 
aſſented to in the Treaty; by which they were to appoint Commiſſioners 
to act jointly with the Marquis of Ormonde in ordering all matters relating 
ro thcir party, during the interval between the concluſion of the Peace, and 
ſettlement of the Kingdom. This being called a co ordinate power, was 
repreſented to be not only fatal to the Proteſtant forces, in caſe of the Mar- 
quis's death; but directly inconſiſtent with the engagement of the Army, 
the main point whereof was the reſtoting of his Majeſty to all his juſt rights 
and prerogatives, to which nothing was ſo oppoſite as a co-ordinate power. 
To this objection the Marquis anſwered, that thoſe Commiſſtoners had no 
part in his Majeſty's Councils, nor any co-ordinate, or ſurviving power, in 
caſe of the Lord Lieutenant's death or removal, nor could act in any caſe with- 
out the conſent ot himſelf or his ſucceſſor, to whom they were ſubordinate ; 
that all the powers, to be allotted to them, were to be derived trom the 
King's authority in the Lord Licutcnant; that this derived power of theirs 
was to be limited, in the extent of the exerciſe of it, to the quarters allow- 
ed them by the Ceſſation, and in point of time, till the Articles of Peace 
were confirmed by Parliament, when it was to ccaſe, in the whole or in 
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King's authority was acknowledged, and the uſurpe! government of their Y 


Aſſembly and Council diflolved in pretent, and warned tor too ines by 
which means the Proteſtants were not only frecd from any tears - oppret- 
ſion in their own quarters, but even their eſtates Within the 17/7 quarters, 
were better ſecured from partial dealing in point ol taxes, and their perſons 
from other oppreſſions ; ſince nothing could be done to effect either, but in 
concurrence with the Lord Licutcnanr. 

Thus was the objection anſwered, yet the difaffeaed Officers were not ſa— 
tisfied. Colonel Doy/ey with much craft and confidence came to Lord Ju- 
chiquin on Nov. 8. at Caſtle- Lyons, and entering into a diſcourte about the 
uncaſineſs of the Othcers, took occaſion to lay, it aroſe from an apprehen- 
ſion of his Lordſhip's having formed a reſolution to reſtrain ſuch as would 
not ſubmit to a Peace; and that, if he would ſign an inflrument under his 
hand, aſſuring them of freedom from committal tor any ſuch caute, they 
would, in caſc the Peace ſucceeded, freely quit the icrvice, or in cale of a 
breach of the Treaty, would continue in it with all poſſihle taithtulnels. 
Lord Inchiquin was a man of too much courage and good lente to be be— 
trayed, either by fear or weaknels, into ſo impolitick a ſtep. He told PDoy- 
ley, that he was going to Cork to find means to tremedy the diftractions of 
the Army, and to latisty the Othcers; that he was willing enough to tub- 
ſcribe ſuch an inſtrument, as might ſecure any, who were called to deliver 
their opinions; but he would never give ſuch an allowance to pertons, that 
were further guilty, than in delivering their opinions; lince in contidence 
thereof, they might be cncouraged to take meaſures, on which othcrwitc 
they would be atraid to venture. Doyley proteſted, he had made this mo- 
tion, not for himſelf, but for others who were jealous, and had propolcd it 
purely to reſtrain people from any deſperate attempt; for as to himlelf, he 
was reſolved not to ſtir from Cork till all the diſtractions were over. Upon 
this he went out to his horſe, in order (as Lord Inchiquin ſuppoſed) to go 
along with him to Cor; but inſtcad thercof went poſt to get the cavalry 
together in the County of Lmericz, giving notice to thoſe of his party to 
ſhift tor themſelves. Jnchiquin immediately ſeized Captain Rutter at Caſtle- 
Lyons, and Colonel Blunt and Marſhal at Cork, as they were going to take 
horſe; and offering impunity for what was paſt, and liberty to depart when 
they pleaſed, broke all the meaſures of the party. 

This diſaffection reigned only among the horſe; for the foot were entirely 
attached to Lord Inchiquin's perſon, and the King's caute; and of the horſe 
none of his own regiment, except Doyle, nor any of Sir V. Courtenays 
were infected. The deſign was to march in a body into Leinſter to join 
Jones, and if they could not make their way to his quarters, to get to 
Owen O Neile; but Inchiquin ſending word of it to the Marquis of Or- 
monde, cate was taken to ſtop their paſſage with parties of [r;/h horſe; ſo 
that Doyley and the reſt, ſeeing it impraQticable to execute their ſcheme, 
thought it their beſt way to ſubmit, to expreſs repentance of their paſt un— 
ſteadineſs, and make profeſſions of their future conſtancy. Iuchiquin did 
not think it proper to uſe ſeverity towards them in that juncture, whilſt 
there was a general uncaſineſs in his forces on account of idle reports about 


the Peace. To remove theſe, he preſſed the Marquis of Ormonde to come 
to Cork. 


16.18, 


The Marquis was at this time at Kilkenny, having been invited thither 7% Maguire 
on Oct. 28. by the Aſſembly, in order to a more expeditious ſettling of the one fo 
points in diſpute. He had made his entry into that place in a pompous man- ;;4, he Mui. 


ner, having been met at ſome diſtance from the town, by the whole body >. 
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CHaRLesof the Aſſembly, and all the Nobility, Clergy and Gentry in the neighbour. 


I. 


hood, and reccived into it by the Mayor and Aldermen, with all thoſe ce- 


U remonies, which ſuch Corporations uſe to pay to the Supreme Authority of 


1648. 


the Kingdom; and was lodged in his own caſtle with all his guards about 
him. He was there wholly taken up in debating and adjuſting the ſeveral 
propoſitions of the Iriſh, with great hopes of ſucceſs, when he was impor- 
tuned in the ſtrongeſt manner by Lord Inchiquin to come to his aſſiſtance 
to quiet the diſtractions of his forces, who were ſo prepoſſeſſed againſt the 
Peace, that unleſs ſome ſatisfaction were given them on that ſubject, or he 
could ſecure the heads of the faction, it would be difficult to prevent their 
making a Treaty with the Parliament, who (it was ſuggeſted) would in 
caſe of a Peace, treat them in the ſame manner with the [r;h. To pre- 
vent that evil, Inchiquin had appointed a meeting of all his Officers at Cork, 
and deſired the Marquis of Ormonde to be at that convention, to ſatisfy the 
moſt moderate, that the terms of Peace then in agitation were both honour- 
able and advantageous to his Majeſty; and till this was done, to delay the 
concluſion of the Treaty in ſuch a manner, as to induce the Mutineers to 
think, it would be wholly waved for their ſatisfaction. 

The Lord Lieutenant was under a great difficulty how to act in this caſe. It 
was certain that no concluſion could be made with the Confederates by treaty 
ſo valid and effectual, as what ſhould be made immediately with their Gena- 
ral Aſſembly. It was full as clear, that there never could be expected an 
Aſſembly ſo fitted by their moderation to bring matters to a concluſion, as 
the preſent; and if it were once diſſolved, all thoughts of ending matters 
with the Iriſh by an agreement, muſt be laid aſide for ever. There was 
ſome danger, leſt ſo ſudden a delay of the Treaty might have an ill effect 
on the temper of the Aſſembly, and change their preſent good inclinations 
into apprchenſions, that there was no real intention of concluding with them; 
or if there were, yet notwithſtanding all the good affections they had ſhewn, 
and the hazards they had run to manifeſt them, it was ſtill to give way to 
the deſire of contenting the Army. All delays in the Treaty were dange- 
rous; but he choſe to run that danger, rather than the Army ſhould be loft. 
He reſolved therefore on the journey, but recommended to Lord Inchiquin 
to ſee thoſe Officers, who gave the preſent interruption to the ſettlement, 
removed from a poſlibility of doing it anymore; it being plain that they had 
only delayed their deſign, in hopes of executing it on a more favourablc 
opportunity. Their removal would facilitate the work of rectifying the miſ- 
underſtanding of the more moderate, and was very neceſlary as well for both 
their ſecurities (who were intended to be delivered up to the Independents) 
as for giving the Confederates a reaſonable ſatisfaction of the ſincerity of 
their proceedings with them. Theſe had given in all their propoſitions, and 
were very importunate with the Marquis for a ſpeedy anſwer; yet ſuch 
were his admirable talents of perſuaſion, and ſo great was the credit, which 
the ſteadineſs and wiſdom of his conduct, the faith which he had obſerved 
in all his tranſactions with them, and a ſeries of eminent and diſintereſted 
loyalty, had gained him with the principal perſons of that body, that he 
prevailed with them to conſent to the delay. He promiſed to return 
trom Cork in fourteen days, and to give anſwers within four days more 
to their propoſitions. The Aſſembly thereupon reſolved on Nov. 20. and 
engaged themſelves to continue ſitting during that time in expectation of 
an happy ſettlement; ordering that no Member ſhould depart the city, with- 
out leave from the Chairman, nor any leave to be given, but upon a pro- 
mile in writing to return by that time. 

The Marquis going to Cork uſed his endeavours, in conjunction with Lord 
Tnchiquin, ſo ſucceſsfully, that they quicted the diſtractions of the —_ 
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It happened luckily at this time, that Mr. Richard Funſbate landed, with in- CyanrLes 


tructions and diſpatches from the Prince of J/ales, and allurances that the 


Acct was coming into thole parts, with ſupplics of ammunition and provi- CLAWW 


ſions for the forces. This raiſed the ſpirits of the foldicry i; and Mr. F'ay- 

2% was directed to tell the Officers, that the Duke of Nor- would cer— 
tainly come with the fleet, and that he believed the Prince would like- 
wile come himſelf, as ſoon as he had recovered ſtrength enough tor the 
voyage after his late ſickneſs of the ſmall pox. The firſt of theſe ſleps 
had been indeed reſolved on already; and the latter was ſo evidently nece(- 
{ary, that no other party appearing for him to take, Sir Edward Hyde, 
and the greateſt part ot his Council were entirely of opinion, that the Prince's 
journey to Ireland ought not to be delayed a moment longer than the con- 
cluſion of the Peace, which ſeemed in a fair way of being ſoon perfected. 
The Marquis of Ormonde thought it his duty on this occalion, to preſs his 
Highneſs to come over, and bring with him a recruit of men, though but 
one good regiment, with ſupernumerary arms for horſe and foot, and a ſum 
of money, though but for the ſupport of his own Perſon and Cour for a 
few months. Theſe ſupplies, however, he did not think ſo neccllary as his 
preſence only, either to prevent the rekindling of any mutiny in the Army, 
or to reap the fruit of his endeavours for the ſettlement of the Kingdom, 


and effectuate the entire union of it under his Majclly's authority. 


The 


preſervation of the Army was of the utmolt conſequence to that union, and 
in caſe the Prince arrived ſpeedily, the power of his fleet, the awe of his 
preſence, and the obligations laid upon them by truſting his perſon with 
them, and laying the foundation of his fortune upon their faith and courage, 


would undoubtedly confirm ſuch as were wavering, and give his Highneſs 
power to mould the Army into what ſhape he plealed. Soon after the mu- 
tiny was quieted k, Lord Inchiquin found, that Colonel Doy/ey, and Colonel 
Townſend, had in the name of the Munſter Army ſent propoſitions to the 
* Parliament of England; and Colonel Edmond Temple arrived in the har- 


bour of Kinſale with two frigats, being ſent by the Committee of Derby 
houſe to treat with them upon the ſubject. His Lordſhip's name had been 


made ule of by them in that addreſs, which occalioned Temple's writing to 


him, and furniſhed him with good reaſons as well as evidence, to juſtify the 
ſcizing of thoſe Officers, and the diſpoſal of their commands. 
care to ſtand a trial before a Court Martial, to quitted their employ ments and 


departed for England. 


They did not 


The Marquis of Or monde leaving the Munſter Army pretty well pacified, 
teturned to Killenny within the time he had appointed, in order to give his 
anſwer to the propoſitions of the Aſſembly. There were among theſe ſome 
demands that were new (in one of which it was inſiſted that the tuccecding 
Licutcnants ſhould be Roman Catholicks) others that were impoſlible, and 
This was owing to the different paſ- 
ſions, humours, intereſts, and deſigns of the multitude of perſons who com- 
poſed the Aſſembly; for though the majority thereof were well inclined to 
Peace, yet there wanted not ſeveral, who endeavoured to obſtruct it, and by 
their own obſtinacy and working on others of weak judgments, prevailed 
to have ſuch propoſitions admitted. But there had happened in the Lord 
Licutcnant's abſence an cvent, which contributed much to make the Aſſem— 
The Biſhop of Ferns and Nic. Pluncket 
(made by the Pope, Knight of the Golden Spur) rcturning trom Rome gave 
the Aſſembly on Nov. 26. an account of their negotiation at that Court. 
The ſubſtance thereof was, © that having repreſcnted to his Holineſs, the de- 


very many that were unreaſonable. 


bly qualify or wave thoſe demands, 
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ſperate condition of the Kingdom, the little hopes they had of preſcrving 


either 
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the reaſon they had to expect them from him, purſuant to what his Nun- 
cio had in his name undertaken in their General Aſſembly, they waited 
four months before any anſwer was given them; that upon their importunity, 
they were at laſt told, that the Pope had as yet received no account how 
the money was diſpoſed of, which he had ſent by the Dean of Fermo; 
that the Turks were in Candie and threatened Italy; that there was a great 
ſcarcity of corn in and about Rome, a large ſum of money was to be 
iſſued to ſatisfy the Commoners ; that his predeceſſor had left the Treaſury 
empty, and the See deeply in debt; that the Cardinals were poor and 
ſcarce able to maintain their families; that no ſupplies could be expected 
from thence ; and if the Nuncio had engaged that the Confederates ſhould 
be ſupplicd by his Holineſs in their maintenance of the war, he had done 
it without any Commiſſion from him, his Holineſs being reſolved to give 
no money upon the cycnt of war; and that as it was not proper for him 
to appear in expreſſing his ſenſe of the conditions fit to be demanded in 
matters of Religion, ſo he left them at liberty to proceed, as beſt ſuited 
with the good of the Kingdom. This anſwer .was given in Auguſt, be- 
fore advice came to Rome of the diviſions between the Council and the 
Nuncio; which made them conſider Ireland as loſt, and ſay, that were 
the Pope able to furniſh ſupplies, he could not tell to which party to ſend 
« them; they being fleſhed in blood againſt one another.” This account, 
putting an end to all expectations of foreign ſuccours, put every body upon 
reflecting on their own condition; and diſpoſed the Confederates to mode- 


rate their propoſitions for a Peace, which was become abſolutely neceſſary 
for their preſetrvation. 


cc 


The Marquis f The Lord Lieutenant upon his return to Kilkenny was taken fo ill, that 


Ormonde ex- 
horts the Iriſh 
to Peace. 


he could not give in his anſwer to the propoſitions, till Dec. 19. when he 
agreed to the repeal of the penalties in any ſtatutes which affected the free 
exerciſe of the Roman Catholick Religion; not intending thereby either the 
grant of Churches or Church-livings, or the exerciſe of juriſdiction ; though 
he aſſured the Confederates, that they ſhould not be moleſted in their preſent 
poſſeſſion and exerciſe thereof, till his Majeſty, upon a full conſideration of 
their deſires in Parliament, ſhould declare his further pleaſure therein. The 
Aſſembly voted this anſwer unſatisfactory, and it was debated for ſome days 
between their Commiſſioners, and the Marquis of Ormonde (who had no 
body at all to adviſe with and aſſiſt him in the Treaty) with ſo much obſti- 
nacy on thcir ſide, that he almoſt deſpaired of ſucceſs. He found it neceſ- 
ſary on this occaſion, to put them in mind of their own deſperate ſituation, 
and to caution them againſt depending on miraculous ſucceſſes and deliver- 
ances, ſo fat as to neglect the uſe of that free reaſon, which God had given 
men, and commanded them to employ for their preſervation. He repre- 
ſented to them, © that if the holieſt people that ever were would have of- 
« fended God by neglecting rational means offered of providing for their 

ſafety, and relying upon or gaping after extraordinary maniteſtations of 
Providence by miracles to do it, ſo if they reflected duly on the preſent 
lives and deportment of the greater number of both Clergy and Laity, it 
would be found, that unrepented diſobedience to lawful authority, the cry 
of unrevenged rapine and innocent blood, and the continued endeavour 
of preſerving the perpetrators from juſtice, lay heavy on the land; it would 
be found, that Religion itſelf, which, if rightly taught, commands an ab- 
horrence of ſuch crimes in all, and the puniſhment of them by lawful 
power, was ſo far profancd as to be made a ſtale to wild, unwarrantablc, 
or at leaſt unneceſlary, ambitions and lucre, and for thoſe ends taught to 
* plcad, againſt her own moſt holy ſanctions, aud for the impunity and an 
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reward of the breakers of publick faith, the promiſcuous plunderers of all CARUS 


honeſt men's goods, and the cruel ſhedders ot human blood; ſo that they 


had much more realon to fear miracles for the deſtruction of the Nation, PPh 
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than to expect them for ſaving it. And if they conlidered only the hu- * 
man means offered them of preſerving their Religion, eſtates, and coun- 
try, it was evident that this could not be done but by che rettoring ot 
their Sovereign to his juſt rights in all his Dominions; that they could 
not expect any degree ol ſecurity or comfort in the exerciſe of thcir 
Religion, but under a monarchical Government ; that intinite calamitics, 
diviſions, impictics and other horrid confuſions muſt neceflarily attend that 
monſtrous Anarchy, in which Church and State, Chriſtian Religion and 
Civil Socicty, were going to be involved by the Independents, who ha- 
ving reduced England and Scotland under their lawlets power, were ready 
with the united force of thoſe Kingdoms, to enſlave Irelaud, and root 
out all the profeſſors of their Religion; that the only viſible means left 
them of preventing that calamity, was to forward the concluſion of a 
Peace upon the conditions he was empowered to grant; and that whoever 
oppoſed or retarded the ſame, upon what pretext ſocver, did really, it 
not maliciouſly, tor private, ſiniſter and ambitious ends, as much as in them 
lay, co-opcrate with the Independent Rebels, in extirpating the Roman 
Catholick profeſſion, and in the ſubverſion of Monarchy. 


49 


lt happened at this time, that the Remonſtrance of the Army in Eugland e Pace wn 


on Nov. 16. being brought over to Lord Inchiquin, was reprinted by him“ 


at Cork, and (cnt to Kiltenny, as proper to railc in all parties of men, the 
utmoſt abhorrence of the proceedings of thoſe ſucceſsful Rebels, who now 
publickly avowed their deſign of ſubverting every thing that had hitherto 
been known for government in theſe Nations. It had a wonderful effect 
in Ireland; it not only ſilenced all complaints in the Proteſtant Army, but 
it removed all the difficulties, which the Roman Catholicks in zeal for their 
Religion had thrown in the way of peace. The Aflembly receded from their 
demands in that point, and on Dec. 28. © upon conſideration of his Ma- 
« jcſty's preſent condition, and their own hearty deſires of ſpending their 
« lives and fortunes in maintaining his rights and intereſts, they reſolved una- 
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cc 


nimouſly to accept of the Marquis of Ormonde's antwer to their propoſitions 
for Religion.” There was indeed iome difficulty to bring the Biſhops to 


declare their ſatisfaction in it, but when they found the Aſlembly reſolved to 
reſt ſatisfied therewith, however they ſhould declare themſelves, they thought 
it beſt to concur with the rcſt. The only difficulty then left was that of the 
interval government, as it was called; in {ome parts of which, the Lord Licu- 
tenant thought, the Confederates had ſo much reaſon on their ſide, that he ap- 
prehended, it would be no eaſy matter to bring them even to what it was ab- 
lolutely neceſſary they ſhould wave, for the ſatisfaction of the Engliſh. For 
this reaſon, as well as to agree on ſome courſe for the ſubſiſtence ot the forces, 
he ſent for Lord Inchiguim (who beſt knew the temper of his own Army, 
and the proper expedients to content them) to aſſiſt at the Treaty. Their 
joint endeavours, and the great readineſs of the Confederates in comply ing 
with what it was in the Lord Licutcnant's power to grant them, without 
prejudice to the King's affairs, caſily removed the difficulty apprehended, it 
being judged very unſeaſonable to diſpute about circumſtances of Government, 
at a time when the whole frame of it was ſo near ſubverſion. The Com- 
miſſioners of truſt who were to act in the interval government were next 
to be choſe, and the Viſcounts Dillon and Myuskery, Lord Athenry, Alex. 
Macdonnel, Sir Lucas Dillon, Sir N. Pluncket, Sir Rich. Barnecwall, Gef- 
frey Browne, Donnogh O Callaghan, Tirlogh O Neile, Miles Reily and 
Gerald Fennel were appointed for that purpoſe, All the Articles being at 
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I. 


whereof took up lo much time, that they were not all paſled till Jan. 16 


when it was reſolved zemine contradicente, that the laid Articles bein 


1649. 


thrice read and fully debated, ſhould be eſtabliſhed and confirmed by the AF 
ſembly. Nine Biſhops preſent at this vote, joined the next day in a circy- 
lar letter, which they ſent to all the cities and Corporations of their party, 
exhorting them to receive, and obey the Peace now concluded; which was 
in ſubſtance the ſame with that which had been made in 1646, but rejected by 
another Aſſembly. 

The ſame day (Jan. 17.) the whole Aſſembly repaired to the preſence of 
the Lord Lieutenant, in his caſtle of Kz/kenny; and there, with all the ſo- 
lemnity imaginable, preſented to him fitting on a throne of ſtate, by the 
hands of Sir Richard Blake their Chairman, the Articles of Peace, which 
he received, and having confirmed them on his Majeſty's behalf, cauſed them 
to be publickly proclaimed. The Chairman in preſenting them, having made 


an elegant, and loyal Speech, in the name of the Aflembly, the Marquis of 
Ormonde expteſſed himſelf in theſe words. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


The Maryair of Shall not ſpeak to thoſe expreſſions of duty and loyalty ſo eloquently di- 
monde 7 

Speech to the 
Aſſembly. 


geſted into a diſcourſe by the Gentleman appointed by you to deliver 
your ſenſe; you will preſently have in your hands greater and more ſolid 
arguments ot his Majeſty's gracious acceptance than I can enumerate, or than 
perhaps you yourſelves diſcern; for beſides the proviſion made againſt your 
remoteſt fears of the ſeverity of certain laws, and beſides many other free- 
doms and bountics conveighed to you and your poſtcrity by theſe Articles; 
there is a door and that a large one, not left, but purpoſely ſet open, to 
give you cntrance by your future merits to whatſoever of honour or other 
advantage you can rcaſonably wiſh, ſo that you have in preſent fruition, 
what may abundantly fatisfy, and yet there are no bounds ſet to your hopes; 


but you are rather invited, or (to uſe the new phraſe, but to an old and 


better purpoſe) you ſeem to have a call from heaven to exerciſe your arms, 
and uttermoſt fortitude in the nobleſt and juſteſt cauſe the world hath known; 
for let all the circumſtances incident to a great and good cauſe of war be 
examined, and they will be found comprehended in that which you are now 
warrantably called to defend, Religion, not in the narrow circumſcribed de- 
finition of it, by this, or that late found out name, but Chriſtian Religion 
is our quarrel, which certainly is as much, as fatally ſtruck at (I may ſay more) 
by the blaſphemous licence of this age, than ever it was by the rudeſt in- 
curſions of the moſt barbarous and avowed enemics to Chriſtianity ; the ve- 
ncrable laws and fundamental conſtitutions of our anceſtors are trodden under 
impious, and for the moſt part mechanick, feet. 

The ſacred Perſon of our King (the Life of thoſe Laws, and the Head of 
thoſe Conſtitutions) is under an ignominious impriſonment, and his lite threaten- 
cd to be taken away by the ſacrilegious hands of the baſeſt of the people 
that owe him obedience; and to endear the quarrel to you, the fountain of 


all the benefits you have but now acknowledged, and of what you may fur- 


ther hope for by this Peace and your own merits is in danger to be obſtruct- 
ed by the exccrable murther of the worthieſt Prince that ever ruled theſe 
iſlands. 

In ſhort, hell can add nothing to the deſperate miſchief now openly pro- 
jected. And now judge, if a greater, a more glorious field was ever ict 
open to action, and then prepare yourſelves to enter into it, receiving theſe 
few advices from one thoroughly imbarked with you in the adventure. 
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Firſt, let me recommend unto you, that to this, as to all holy actions (and Cuxxurx 


(ach certainly is this) you will prepare yourtelves with perfeck charity; a 
charity that may oblitcrate whatever of rancour a long continued Civil War 
may have contracted in you againſt any that ſhall now co operate with you 
in ſo bleſſed a work, and let his engagement with you in this, whoever he 
is, be, as it ought to be, a bond of unity, of love, of concord, ſtronger than 
the neareſt tics of nature. 

In the next place, mark and beware of thoſe that ſhall go about to re- 
new or create jealouſies in you, under what pretence ſoever, and account 
ſuch, as infernal Miniſters imployed to promote the black deſizn on foot to 
fubvert Monarchy, and to make us all flaves to thoſe that are ſo, to thcir 
own avaricious luſts. 

Away, as ſoon, and as much as poſſibly may be, with thoſe diſtinctions 
of Nation, and of parties, which are the fields wherein the ſeeds of thoſe 
ranker weeds are ſown by the great cnemy of our Peace. 

In the laſt place, let us all diveſt ourſelves of that prepoſterous, that ri- 
diculous ambition, and ſelf-intereſt, which rather leads to our threatened ge- 
ncral ruin, than to the enjoyment of advantages unſcaſonably delired. 

And if at any time you ſhall think yourſelves pincht too ncar the bone, 
by thoſe taxes and levies that may be impoſed for your defence; conſider 
then how vain, how fooliſh a thing it will be to ſtarve a righteous cauſe tor 
want of neccſſary ſupport, to preſerve yourſelves fat, and gilded ſacrifices 
to the rapine of a mercileſs enemy. | 

And if we come thus well prepared to a contention ſo juſt on our part, 
God will bleſs our endeavours with ſucceſs and victory, or will crown our 
ſufferings with honour and patience; for what honour will it not be, if 
God have ſo determined of us, to periſh with a long glorious Monarchy ; 
and who can want patience to ſuffer with oppreſt Princes? 

But as our endeavours, ſo let our prayers be vigorous, that they may be 
delivered from a more unnatural Rebellion, than is mentioned by any ſtory, 
raiſcd to the higheſt pitch of ſucceſs againſt them. 

I ſhould now ſay ſomething to you for mylclt, in retribution to the ad- 
vantageous mention made of me and my cndcavours to bring this ſettlemeht 
to pals; but I confeſs my thoughts were wholly taken up with thoſe much 
greater concernments; let it ſuffice that as I wiſh to be continued in your 
good eſteem and affection, ſo I ſhall freely adventure upon any hazard, and 
eſteem no trouble or difficulty too great to encounter, if I may manifeſt my 
zeal to this cauſe, and diſcharge ſome part of the obligations that are upon 
me to ſerve this Kingdom. 
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It was no ſmall ſatisfaction to the Marquis of Ormonde, that he had car- jj, þ141;3%. , 


ried on the Treaty for his Maſter with honour, freedom and ſafety, and had 


Declaration on 


at laſt concluded a Peace, clearly within the limits of his inſtructions, at . 


time when the ſituation of affairs might have tempted him to have cxceed- 
ed them, and would have juſtificd him in ſo doing. He reflected with 
pleaſure upon the terms, whereon this Peace was made, and having occa- 
lion, ſoon after the King's death, in ! a letter he wrote to Sir C. Coote to 
perſuade him to return to his duty in the ſervice of the Crown, to take 
notice, how the Articles of it had been miſ printed at Dublin, mil: recited 
and moſt falſly miſconſtrued, in order to hinder his Majeſty's ſervice, he adds 
the following words, © I ſhall thereunto with much confidence ſay, that 
upon a fair and equal debate (conſideration being duly had of the conli- 
tion of all affairs) the ground of that agreement ſhall be made appear to 
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© uphold a perfect ſecurity to the Eng/;/ſh Nation and intereſt, and the Pro- 
© teſtant Religion in this Kingdom, and to have contained in all the parts 
© of it, as much of equality and equal indifferency, as could at the per. 
« fection thereof be reaſonably expected; and that the advantages, which 
c the Romiſh profeſſors are ſuppoled to have in point of Religion or Ay. 
© thority, are no other but pledges for his Majeſty's confirmation of the other 
« conceſſions, and are to determine therewith.” To the like purpoſe he 
expreſſed himſelf in a Declaration, which he publiſhed on occaſion of the 
Peace, the day the inſtruments thereof were exchanged, but chiefly calcy- 
lated to ſhew the iniquity of the late Remonſtrance of the Army in Eng- 
land, and to gain Jones's men and the other Parliamentarian forces in Ire. 
land; who having engaged for the King and Parliament, could not con- 
ſiſtent with their Oath and Covenant, or agreeable to any rule of conſcience 
or honour, adhere any longer to an Army, that avowed ſo openly the de- 
ſtruction of the one, and the diſſolution of the other, not only in their in- 
dividual being, but for ever, in the very eſſence and proper definition of an 
Engliſh King and Parliament. In this Declaration, he thought fit to men- 
tion the care he had ſhewn in his former actions, of the Proteſtant Religion 
and the intereſt of the Crown, and to oblerve, “that he had continued the 
« ſame care in the concluſion of this Peace, for which he appealed to the 
« Articles, the ſum whercof upon as ſerious and impartial conſideration 
« would appear to be, the indulging of ſome moderate conceſſions to the 
Confederates, together with ſuch neceſſary things as they inſiſted upon in 
order to their ſecurity, till ſuch time as the Act of Oblivion, and the 
other matters agreed on, ſhould be palled in Parliament; that he had not 
made this Peace with thoſe who had any hand in the barbarous and inhu- 
man crimes, which were committed in the beginning or courſe of the Re- 
bellion, but had by ſpecial proviſo excepted the actors or procurers thereof 
out of the Act of Oblivion, and preſcribed a courſe for the diſcovery and 
trial of them; a thing not uſually obtained in the ſettlement of King- 
doms after ſo great commotions. And yet thole Articles were not con- 
deſcended unto, till all hopes of the Treaty then on foot in England be- 
tween the King and the Parliament, were over-paſled, and the Army were 
not aſhamed to proclaim their purpoſe to commit an horrid and execrable 
« murder and parricide on the ſacred Perſon of his Majeſty. This (ſays he) 
we mention not as thereby in the leaſt degree to invalidate any of the 
conceſſions made unto this people, but on the contrary to render them in 
every point the more ſacred and inviolable, by how much the neceſſity on 
his Majeſty's part for the granting thercof is greater, and the ſubmiſſion on 
their part to his Majcſty's authority, in ſuch his great neceſſity, more op- 
portunc and ſeaſonable; as alto to call the world (and whomſoever either 
any Peace at all with the Iriſh, or the terms of this Peace, may be diſtaſtful 
unto) to teſtity hereafter, that as the full benefit thereof cannot without great 
injuſtice, and ſomewhat of ingratitude (it we may ſo ſpeak, in the calc ot 
his Majeſty, with reference to this laſt Act of theirs) be denied unto them, 
ſo any blame thereof ought to be laid upon thoſe alone, who have impoſed 

the ſaid neceſſity, the ſaddeſt to which any King was ever reduced. 
The ncws of the concluſion of this Peace did not reach England ſoon 
enough to deter the execrable authors of the murder of the King from per— 
petrating a villany, which, how long ſocver they had intended it, they durſt 
not attempt to execute, till they thought themſelves ſecure of impunity by 
being abſolute maſters of Great Britain, without any conſiderable force in 
any part of theſe Nations, to oppoſe their meaſures, or take vengeance on 
their crimes. The Army having ſubdued all before them, reſolved to ſub- 
vert the conſtitution entirely; they had inyaded the freedom of the Com- 
2 mons, 
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mons, turned out Members as they pleaſed, and left it only the carcaſe of an CARUS 


Houſe ; they now went on to ſuppreſs the Houle of Lords; and aboliſh Mo- I. 
narchical Government. They were better agreed among themſelves as to | 
what they were determined to deſtroy, than in what they had a mind to tet 149. \ 


up in its ſtead. The Levellers, ated by the true Independent Spirit, with 
Harry Martin and Colonel Lilburn at thcir head, were for a perfect Democracy ; 
but the ſuperior Officers were for ſubjcQing all to their own authority, and 
introducing a kind of Ariſtocratical Government in their Councils of war. 
They had all ſinned too far, as they imagined, ever to be forgiven ; the crimes 
which they had already committed, were only to be jullitied by commit— 
ting greatcr, and for fear of a day of vengeance, they detcrmincd never to 
ſubmit to being disbanded, nor to ſuffer the power to be taken out of their 
hands. They eaſily reſolved to lay the foundation of this power in the blood 
of their Sovereign, and though their predeceflors in parricide had uſually 
choſe to act a crime of ſo black a dic in a ſecret manner, or by a ſudden 
blow, they conceived it would beſt expreſs their own dauntlels reſolution, 
and ſtrike a greater terror into their enemies, to proceed deliberately in the 
affair, to bring the King to a publick trial, ro condemn and execute him as 
a common malefactor, with all the formalities of juſtice, and with all the 
pomp of a theatre, before his own palace, and the in fight of the world. 
Oliver Cromwell, a man of the greatcit art, and moſt unmcaturable am- 
bition of any of his party, which he well knew how to lead to his purpoſes, 
found his convenience in that manner of putting the King to death. He 
aſpired to the Sovereignty of theſe Kingdoms, and as all uſurpation is a vio- 
lence to the conſtitution, and the ſource of endleſs oppreſſion to the people, 
he depended on the Army for his ſupport. He had wrought up the Officers 
and Soldiers of it to a perfect abhorrence of Monarchy, and was apprchen- 
ſive, they might be as averſe to ſee that kind of government revived in his 
perſon, as to continue the eſtabliſhment of ir in King Charles and his 
deſcendants. The King (as the Earl of Briſtol ſaid of him in his Royal 
Apology publiſhed at Paris upon the vote of Non- Addreſſes) * had 
« no vice to make him terrible or odious to his ſubjects; he was known 
to be a Prince of a moſt pious lite, conſtant and exemplary in the prac- 
c tice of all acts of devotion ; no blood had been drawn by his anger or rc- 
venge; no noble family diſhonourcd by his luſt; no debauchery or exceſs 
had received encouragement by his example; no oaths or profaneneſs had 
ever been heard to come out of his mouta. His prudence, ability, invin- 
cible courage and induſtry were known to his fierceſt enemies, who had 
likewiſe ſeen his patience and compoſedneſs of mind, in the higheſt at- 
fictions and wrongs that had ever almoſt befallen any King, as well as his 
goodneſs and clemency in deſiring to bury all paſt injuries in perpetual 
oblivion.” Thoſe men, whole hatred of Royalty, or wholc tondnels for 
power, made them break through all laws human and divine, to ſhake off 
the government of ſuch a Prince, could not calily be thought inclined to 
ſubmit tamely to the like government in another, and to the worſt of ty- 
rannics, the tyranny of an Uſurper and a Fellow ſubject. It was neceſſary 
therefore for Oliver (who deſpiſed the Levellers, and imagined he could ma- 
nage or ſupprels them as he pleaſed) to engage all the chief Officers of that 
Army, which was to uphold his power, in a crime not only neceſſary tor 
his own ambitious ſchemes, but ſuch an one, as muſt for ever exclude them 
from all poſſibility of pardon, if any of the King's race ſhould aſcend the 
throne, Hence he put ſo many of them into the Commiſſion for trying 
the King, and drew in all he could to ſign the warrant for his execution, 
and having thus involved them in the moſt execrable of his crimes, palt a 
retreat, he found them ever after by the neceſſity of their circumſtances, 
Vol, II, attached 
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CHARLEsattached to his fortune, and ſupporters of his power, however the abſolute- 


I. 


nations. 


1649. 


certain. The natural tendency and effects of actions being ſettled, in the 
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neſs or the exetciſe thereof claſhed with their avowed principles and incli- 


It is hard to ſay, which is the juſter ſubject of aſtoniſhment, whether the 
daring impicty of thoſe parricides, who thus murdercd their Sovereign pub. 
lickly on a ſcaffold, or the unconcernedneſs, with which the Princes of Eu- 
rope law thc Majeſty of all Kings violated and trampled upon by that action. 
The Marquis of Ormonde heard the news of it with inexpreſſible grief, and 
with a ſuitable reſentment; he loved and eſteemed the Perſon of his Ma- 
ſter above all the world; and took the unhappy end he made fo extremely 
to heart, that all the afflictions he met with afterwards, ſat the lighter upon 
him, and he vowed to dedicate the remainder of his life to the taking ven- 
geance upon the contrivers and perpetrators of a villany, for which the hi- 
ſtory of former ages could never turniſh a parallel. It fixed an indelible mark 
of infamy for ever upon the Nation, and was an earneſt of thoſe intolerable 
oppreſſions, miſerable confuſions, and horrid impictics, which overſpread it 
for ſeveral ſucceeding years. The King in his laſt ſpeech, on the ſcaffold, 
when ſouls leaving the earth look (if ever) into ſecrets of heaven, ſaid with 
a kind of prophetick ſpirit to the people, that God would never proſper them 
m the way they were then in, nor indeed in any way, till they did him ju- 

ſtice in his ſucceſſors. The calamities which the Nation endured immedi- 
atcly after this monſtrous deed, were enough to awaken them generally to a 
ſenſe of their guilt; and yet there is too much ground to fear, that ſenſe is 
almoſt worn out before the fatal effects of the fin are removed. Men have 
generally a very wrong notion of God's judgments, and are apt to miſtake in 
the application thereof on particular occaſions. An immediate calamity, a 
fatal accident, or ſudden diſaſter affecting the lives, perſons, and even the for- 
tunes of a man, ſhall caſily be decmed a judgment of God on ſome forbid- 
den action; but if a man's ſon ſacrifices his virtue, or his daughter her ho- 
nour, though really the ſevereſt calamitics of any, yet they ſeldom pals for 
divine judgments in common account. The Earl of Clarendon judged it 
« an ineſtimable loſs, which the Nation then underwent, in being deprived 
« of a Prince, whole example would have had a greater influence upon the 
manners and piety of the Nation, than the ſtricteſt laws could have.” The 
Nation hath ſince felt the unhappy conſequences of depriving his children of 
the benefit of that example, and driving them for protection and education 
into foreign countries, where it might well be expected they would be cor- 
rupted in their Religion by Popiſh doctrines, and in their morals by that li- 
centiouſneſs in practice, which ſome of thoſe doctrines too much encourage 
men of ſtrong paſlions to indulge. I am very ſenſible, there is too great a 
{cope given to imagination, and too much arbitrarineſs uſed in conjecturing, 
to what particular fins certain calamitics are to be aſcribed, and conſidered as 
God's judgments thereon; but one rule in this caſe muſt be allowed to be 


very conſtitution of things, and their relation to each other, by the wiſe and 
almighty Author of nature, we are as reaſonably, and as ſurely juſtified in 
deeming the calamities, which are the natural conſequences of any unlawful 
action, to be the judgments of God upon it, as we are in imagining, that 
our cyes were given us to ſee with, or the ſun was made to give light to 
the world. Let any reaſonable man take this rule with him, and reflect upon 
the want of virtue and publick ſpirit, the irreligion, immorality and corrup- 
tion, which reign generally throughout theſe Nations, with the heats, ani- 
moſitics, diviſions, burdens, grievances and calamitics of various kinds, under 
which they at pretent groan ; let him examine coolly into the original and 
cauſes of theſe cvils, and he will ſee reaſon to think it is not aſſerted with- 
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out juſt grounds, that the worſt, and th: moſt irremediable of them, may ChaxLES 
be traccd up to this deteſtable murder of the King, and the ſubverſion of the I. 
conſtitution at that time, as naturally and as ſurely, as a ſtream may to its 
fountain. 1049. 

There are certain omens and prognoſticks, which ſometimes precede and 
forebode the misfortunes of great men, and have therefore been thought by 
the beſt writers, not unworthy of a place in hiſtory. Dr. Hellwood has in 
his Memoirs touched upon a paſſage of this fort concerning King Charles, 
but has related it inaccurately, and left it imperfect. It may not be amiſs 
here to ſupply what is wanting therein, to gratify the Reader's curioſity, as 
1 have it from a very reverend author, who hath oftcn ſeen the ſtatue, and 
well knows the fact ro be true. Sir A. Van Dyck having drawn the King 
in three different faces, a profil, three quarters, and a full face, the picture 
was ſent to Rome for the Cavalier Bernini to make a buſt from thence. It 
was given to that great maſter in his art by the Cardinal Protector of the 
Engliſh Nation, who preſſed him to make a good one with diſpatch, Ber- 
nini was unaccountably dilatory in the work; the Cardinal complaining of 
the ſlowneſs with which it advanced, preſſing him to finiſh, and wonder. 
ing how he could be ſo tedious in making the buſt of ſo great a Prince; the 
other ſaid, that he had ſet about it ſevetal times, but there was ſomething 
ſo unfortunate in the features of the face, that he was ſhocked every time that 
he examined it, and forced to leave off his work; and if there was any ſtreſs 
to be laid upon phyſiognomy, he was ſure, that the perſon whom the pic- 
ture repreſented, was deſtined to a violent end. The buſt was at laſt finiſhed 
and ſent to England. As ſoon as the ſhip which brought it, arrived in the 
rirer the King, who had an excellent taſte in thoſe polite arts, and was very 
impatient till he ſaw the piece, ordered it to be carried immediately to his 
houſe at Chelſea. It was brought thither and placed upon a table in the 
garden, whither the King went with a train of Nobility about him to take a 
view of the buſt. As they were viewing it, an hawk flew over their heads 
with a partridge in his claws, which he had wounded to death. Some of the 
partridge's blood fell on the neck of the ſtatue, where it always remained with- 
out being wiped off, and was ſeen by hundreds of people, as long as the buſt 
was in being. It was put up over the door of the King's cloler at J/hite- 
hall, and continued there, till it was burnt in the fire, which conſumed that 
palace about forty years ago. 

The Marquis of Ormonde, as ſoon as he received an account of the King's 71+ King 4-4 
death, cauſed the Prince to be proclaimed King in all the towns of Ireland, ined in 
that owned ſubjection to his authority. The Nuncio had hitherto lingered m4 
in the Kingdom, waiting ſome favourable turn that might cnable him to 
draw the Nation into his meaſures; but had failed in all his expectations. 

He had ſeen the Peace made, ſubmitted to by all the Kingdom, except O Nettle's 
Army, and proclaimed in all the great towns, even before his eyes at Gall- 
way. m He now ſaw the murder of the King received with ſuch deteſta— 
tion univerſally among the Jriſb, that he judged they would all come in and 
ſubmit to the Lord Lieutenant; and therefore determined to leave Ireland 
for a time, till there was a greater probability of ſucceeding in his ſchemes, 
and he could be fortified with new powers, and decrees from Nome, to ſub- 
due the refractory Clergy, and by a general concurrence of all the Eccleſia- 
ſticks, to engage the Laity blindly to follow his directions, and raiſe a new 
flame in the Nation. The Biſhop of Ferns and N. Pluncket, the late Agents 
to Rome, took a journey to part fairly with him, and were empowered 
from the Lord Lieutenant to tell him, ©& that if he would, cven now at his 
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Cnantes® departure take off his excommunication, and diſpoſe the people to an ab. 
II. i ſolute obedience to the Peace and the King's authority, he would make 
„ full amends for all the diviſions, and the evil conſequences of them both to 
1649. « the King and Country, whereof he had been the occaſion; and that thus do- 
<« ing, he ſhould not only receive from him during his ſtay in Ireland, and 
upon his departure, all poſſible civilities, but he ſhould alſo make a very 

© advantagcous mention of him to the _—_ whole diſtreſſed condition 

« would ccrtainly gain her ſome credit at Rome, it it was not worſe than 

« London. The Nuncio did not ſtay their coming, but Feb. 22. at night, 

when they were eight miles ſhort of Galway, went on board his frigate, 

and landed on March 2. at S. Vaaſt in the lower Normandy. His laſt in- 
ſtructions ſent by Nic. Bern, O Neile's Chaplain, to that General, and Richard 

O Ferral, were to ſtand firm for the defence of the Pope's authority, and 

that he ſhould certainly be back very ſoon in ſuch a poſture as to make all 
oppoſition fall before him. He ſtaid in Normandy till June, all that while 
correſponding with the Iriſh Clergy, and inciting them to perſiſt in his vio- 

lent meaſures; and though he was fond of viſiting the French, who were 

men of quality, he never made that compliment to any Engliſh Nobleman 

who had faithfully ſerved the King, though there were a good number of 

them in thoſe parts. The reaſon of his ſo long ſtay in that country was to 

attend the iſſue of Abbe Crelly's negotiation at London, and ſome confir- 
mation of his cenſures from the Pope; and then either to return to Ireland, 

or to paſs into Flanders, where more frequent opportunities of correſpond- 

ing with that Kingdom offered. But the Court of Rome, though it was 
contrary to their maxims to fix a publick mark of cenſure upon the conduct 

of their Miniſters, diſapproving his conduct, ſent him orders to make haſte 
thither. 


T Margaizef The Marquis of Ormonde thought, the Nuncio's departure, and the King's 


Ormonde en- 


4, murder afforded him a favourable opportunity of perſuading Owen O Neile 
g4in O Neile. to ſubmit to his Majeſty's authority ®, He had before on Nov. 21. ſent 
Daniel O Netle to him; but he was at that time fo devoted to the Nuncio, 
that he would hearken to no overtures, nor ſubmit to any Peace that ſhould 
be concluded, unleſs it had the approbation of the Nuncio and Clergy, and 
made a particular proviſion for the Province of Ufer. His fon Henry about 
that time in a drunken quarrel killed one of his beſt Officers, called PHelim 
Toole O Neile, Colonel of a regiment of foot, and Captain of a troop of 
horſe. This raiſed great diſcontents in his Army; ſome of the principal 
Commanders of the Macmahons, Macguires, and O Cahans were ready to 
deſert him, as Colonel Arthur Fox did, with their regiments, if they might 
but have aſſurances of titles and eſtates in their reſpective countries. Lord 
Tueagh, Colonel Miles Leſly, Colonel Terence (fon of Henry) O Neile of 
the ; and others, who did not want ſo much to get others eſtates, as to 
keep their own, had already ſubmitted. The common ſoldiers too deſerted 
in great numbers; but having been long uſed to rapine, and being ſuppoſed 
ready to return whenever they might gratify their appetite of plunder, it 
was not thought proper to truſt them; ſo that 2000 of them were ſent with 
O Sullevan Beer into the Spaniſh ſervice. O Neile thus weakened, kept 
himſelf in the County of Cavan, and the neighbouring parts of J/eſtmeath 
and Long ford, till after the concluſion of the Peace, and the Nuncio's quit- 
ting of the Kingdom. Then a new Treaty was ſet on foot with him; by 
means of Daniel O Neile, to whom he had applied for a ſafe conduct for 
himſelf, and the Commiſſioners whom he ſhould ſend to treat. He now 
waycd all matters concerning Religion, being ready in that reſpect to ſubmit 
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to the Peace; but inſiſted on ſome conditions for himſelf and Army, which CHARLES 


the Commiſſioners of Truſt, who always hated, and now began to deſpiſe 


II. 


him, were unwilling to grant. He demanded to have his poſt of General CLWWI 


confirmed, independent of any command, but that of the Lord Lieutenant; 
and that an Army of 6000 foot and 800 horle might be maintained to ſerve 
under him, at the general charge of the Kingdom; if the applotment on C. 
ſter fell ſhort of the expence. The Marquis of Ormonde knew the great 
conſequence of O Nezle's ſubmiſſion to the Peace; that nothing could be 
more tor the King's ſervice; that it would unite the whole Nation in vigo- 
rous endeavours to promote it, and enable him without dithculty to drive the 
Parliament forces entitely out of the Kingdom. He was atraid, that, if O 
Neile ſtill ſtood out, the quarrel between the King's and the Nuncio's par- 
tics, would be kept on foot, the force of the Kingdom divided, ſeveral Coun- 
ties of it waſted by that diviſion, the refractory Clergy countenanced and u 
held in credit with the people, and the great cities encouraged to refuſe gar- 
riſons, to deny the payment of impoſitions, to ſlight his own and the Com- 
miſſioners orders, and to put themſelves (as they had always been inclined 
to do) on an independent foot, which muſt neceſlarily prove of infinite de- 
triment to the ſervice. His Exccllency for theſe reaſons was entirely for al- 
lowing O Neile the full number of troops; but the Commiſſioners being 
the ſole judges of the number of forces which the country was able to main- 
tain, and being abſolute (though in nothing elſe, yet) in the levies and 
taxes to be laid upon their own, and that part of the people's freeholds, 
which formerly acknowledged their juriſdiction, would not allow him above 
4000 foot and 600 horſe. This was a matter, in which the Lord Licutc- 
nant, by the Articles of the Peace, could do nothing withour the Commil- 
ſioners concurrence; and they were ſo obſtinate in this point, that O Nezle's 
Agents returned without any agreement. The Commiſſioners were after- 
wards prevailed with, by the ſufferings of J/eſtmeath, and the terror which 
the adjoining Counties had of O Neiles Army, to ſend two of their own 
number, viz. Sir R. Barnewall and Mr. Pluncket, to treat with him, and 
offer him his full compliment of men; provided Lord Tveagh's, Sir Phelim 
O Neile's, and Alex. Macdonnel's regiments, which had formerly deſerted 
him, were part of the number. This proviſo (which he thought inconſiſ- 
tent with his own ſafety) made him ſuſpect the ſincerity of the Commiſ- 
ſioners proceedings, and doubt their future performances; he knew they 
bore him no good will, and by the inconſiderableneſs of their offers, he 
judged they {lighted him, and did not care for an agreement. He reſolved to 
ſhew them their miſtake, and rejected the conditions propoſed. 


1049. 


He was maſter of an Army of 5000 foot and 300 horſe, the beſt and moſt O Neile 7a, 
experienced of all the 1r;/Þ forces. With theſe he made no queſtion, burn _ 
he ſhould be able to maintain his ground for ſome time, and at laſt make a : 


good capitulation for himſelf and them, to quit the country, and enter into 
the Spaniſh ſervice. The greateſt difficulty he laboured under, was the want 
of powder; and he could expect a ſupply thereof from no quarter, but from 
Moncke or Fones. He depended upon their furniſhing him a quantity in 
his exigence, not only becauſe it was their intereſt, that he ſhould not be 
cruſhed, or put out of a condition to cauſe a diverſion to the enemy ; but 
becauſe he was not without hopes of good conditions being granted him by 
the Independents, with whom Abbe Crelly had been ſome time carrying on 
a ® negotiation at London, by the aſſiſtance and intervention of the Spaniſp 
Embaſſador. This Treaty was not confincd purely to O Neile, and Antrim, 
and the Ulſter Iriſh, by whom Crelly was particularly entruſted ; but took 
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CHARLEsin alſo the Engliſh Roman Catholicks. The deſign of it was to draw in that 
Il. party of men to ſupport the new eſtabliſhed {ſcheme of government in Eng. 
and, upon granting them the benefit of that general Tolcration which was 


1649. to be extended to all kinds of ſes, and to all communions, except that of 


the Church of England. Upon this Treaty an order was made in Parlia- 
ment for admitting the Roman Catholicks to compound for their eſtates on 
eaſy terms. A new Oath of Supremacy was drawn up to be taken by No- 
man Catholicks, eſpecially by ſuch as were in orders; for by that gentle ap- 
pellation the Parliament now began to diſtinguiſh them. The Supremacy 
to be acknowledged and (worn was confined wholly to temporal matters, to 
that it was very ſuitable to the Independent belief, and did not thwart the 
Pope's pretenſions; and the King's being laid aſide in it, created little or no 
difficulty in the affair. One Mat ſon, who had formerly been a broken Gold- 
(mich in Lincoln, from whence he was forced to fly tor cozcning people by 
ſelling alchymy for ſilver, and had afterwards been Scout- Maſter General to 
Fairfax's Army, in which poſt he ſtill continued, was ſent abroad to carry 
on this Treaty. Sir Kenelme Digby, Sir John Winter and other Roman Ca- 
tholicks then at Paris, entered into it with great zeal. The former having a 
paſs ſent him from Cromwell, went to England to promote the affair, and 
Sir John Ii inter was deſigned to go for Ireland on the ſame errand. The 
King was very apprehenſive, that the ſcheme would take mightily with the 
Nuncio's party, and be of fatal conſequence to his ſervice in that Kingdom. 
For this reaſon on March 12. he ſigned an order, commanding the Marquis 
of Ormonde, if Sir John inter ſhould come into Ireland, to cauſe him 
to be immediately apprehended and kept cloſe priſoner, till further order 
e to examine him privately and ſtrictly, upon the cauſes of his coming into 
te that Kingdom, what inſtructions he had from the pretended Houſe of 
« Commons in England, or from any Officer of the Army; and what of: 
« fers or ovcrtures he was to make to any of his Majeſty's Roman Catho- 
Click ſubjects in Ireland; to what particular perſons there he was addreſſed, 
* and to whom he intended to make application.” This order, for his im- 
priſonment probably made Sir Zohn I inter proceed no further than Eng- 
land, and leave the management of this ſcheme in Ireland to Mr. Walſmg- 
ham, who had engaged in it, and might probably have done much miſchief, 
if the Peace had not been concluded before his arrival. But upon the ge- 
neral acceptance thereof, and the Remonſtrances of thoſe who had an in- 
fluerce over him, he ſeems to have acquieſced, and to have dropped the at- 
fair in that country. | 


7, Marquis of Owen O Neile was not the only Rebel, whom the Lord Licutenant en- 
Ormonde «'- deavoured to reclaim. “ He made the like application to Jones and Coote ; 
Js „ but with as bad ſucceſs. Michael Jones had ever been puritanically in- 
Coocte. clined; and for this reaſon probably Sir Robert Byron was preferred before 
him to the poſt of Lieutenant Colonel, which was the ground of that re- 
{cntment which made him quit the King's Army in Ireland, and enter into 
the Parliament's ſervice in England. He was not deemed diſaffected to Mo- 
narchy, and being the ſon and brother of a Biſhop, could hardly be ſuſpected 
ot dcliring the extirpation of the Church of England. The Lord Lieute- 
nant however would not apply to him, till he had firſt conſulted his brother 
Henry Jones, who had been made Biſhop of Clogher upon his recommen- 
dation. He wrote to him on Feb, 14. and the Biſhop profeſling to wiſh 
well to his Majelty's ſervice, encouraged the Marquis to write to Michael 
on the ſubject. This was atterwards diſcovered to be done purely with a 


deſign to give Jones an opportunity, to manifeſt his reſolution to adhere to 
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cours. The Lord Lieutenant purtuant to this advice wrote on March o. 
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the Rebels, and to gain from them more ſeaſonable and conſiderable ſic- Carry 


Il. 


to Michael Jones himſelt, inviting him with the forces under his command e 


to rcturn to their duty, and ſubmit to his Majeſty's authority. Jones lets at- 
feted with the excecrable murder ot the King, the invalion of the freedom 
of Parliaments, and the utter ſubverſion of the Conſtitution, than influenced 
by his intimacy with Cromwell, and the great promiſes of that General, pre- 
tended that he was obliged in honour to obey thote who had truſted him 
with the command he enjoyed, and rejected the overture. 

Sir C. Coote had often profeſſed, © that if at any time he ſhould diſcover 
« the leaſt purpole in the Parliament of England to change the government 
« or to wrong the King, either in his perſon or poſterity, he would ſooner beg 
« his bread than be a Miniſter to their proceedings“ Some who had been 
witnelles of theſe his profeſſions, took occaſion to mind him thercot, and to 
repteſent the late proceedings of the Independent faction in England, prel- 
ſing him to declare againſt them. It was thought proper tor the Marquis of 
Ormonde to write to him on the ſubject. The Lord Lieutenant who knew 
the man, did not believe either that he was to be gained, or if he ſhould 
ſeem to be ſo, that he was to be relied on and truſted. In compliance how- 
ever with the deſitres of the Ol Scots Officers in Ver, he wrote to Coote, 
inviting and encouraging him to return to the King's obedience. The event 
was anſwerable to his expectation; Sir Charles in conference with Mr. 
Humphrey Galbraith renewed his profeſſions on this occaſion, and proteſted, 
« that as ſoon as the King, or his fleet, or any perſon lawtully authorized 
« by him, ſhould lay their commands on him, and there was a probable 
appearance of power and ſuccours to make him hope for ſecurity, no body 
« ſhould more freely and fully evidence the ſincerity of his affection to the 
« King's ſervice than himſelf,” But theſe proteſtations had no real meaning, 
unleſs to gain time for ſuccours of men to be ſent out of England. le 
had juſt before received from thence 2600 J. and being promiſed great: 1t- 
ters by the faction of the Army, reſolved to adhere to that fide, though 


his declaring for the King would have put all the north of Ireland undcr 
his Majcſty's obedience. 
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He had in the December before ſeized Sir Robert Stewart, and ſent him 71, 0.1 Seot— 
priſoner into England 4, He ſoon after ſecured Major Ares&yn, who unwit-＋ν os 4 


tingly and unwillingly was made inſtrumental to enſnare Sir Robert; C 
lonel Meruyn, who for particular ends, had been concerned in that affair, 
and imagined himſelf a favourite, was likewiſe apprehended, and ſent in the 
next ſhip to the Parliament. Coote did not like the chief Officers of Sir 
IV. Cole's regiment, and therefore about the ſame time (Dec. 22.) iſſued a 
warrant for ſeizing Lieutenant Colonel V. Acheſon, Major Graham, Cap- 
taia Hugh Roſſe, and others of the garriſon of Eniskill/ing. Thoic Gentle- 
men were ſeized and clapped up in the caſtle of the place, purſuant to the 
order; which was not attended with thoſe conſequences, that rhe authors of 
it expected. Theſe Officers were exceedingly beloved by the ſoldiers, as 
well as by their Brother-Othcers; and had not been many days in priſon, 
before all the regiment meeting with a favourable opportunity, took arms in 
their behalf, ſcized Sir V. Cole, and made themſelves maſters of the town 
and caſtle of Enzskilling. The Officers being releaſed took upon them the 
command of the place and regiment, and ſending Captain Roſſe to the Lord 
Lieutenant, obtained from him proper Commiſſions for that purpoſe, Ache- 
ſon being made Colonel of the regiment, and the reſt advanced in their 
order. | 
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CHARLES This encouraged Major Galbraith, and the Officers of Sir Robertôtewarts, 


II. 


Colonel Meruyns, and other Old Scots regiments in the North to refolye 


upon the like inſurrection, and to ſend to the Marquis oft Ormonde tor 


I 648, 


Difficulties in 
the King's 
affairs, ob- 
Hructing bis 


ſervice. 


Commiſſions to authorize, and for a body of 1000 horte to ſupport their 
undertaking. Captain Gerard Irwing was (cnt to aſlure him of their duty 
to his Majeſty, and of a powerful body of forces, unanimoully devoted to 
the King's ſervice, and ſufficient to put him in poſſeſſion of all the country 
about the Laggan, except the forts of Derry and Cullmore; which being in 
Sir C. Coote's hands, made it worth while to invite, and (if poſſible) to gain 
him over to the ſame cauſe. John Leſly, the learned and loyal Biſhop of 
Raphoe, was at the head of this engagement of the Laggan Officers, and the 
firſt that ſigned the letter to the Lord Lieutenant. His Excellency was al- 
ways perſuaded of the loyal affections of thoſe Gentlemen, but till he ſaw 
the iſlue of the Peace, he could not invite chem to a Declaration thereof, 
nor aſlure them of needful aſſiſtance. He was agreeably ſurprized with this 
addreſs from them, ſent the Commiſſions they deſired, and aſſured them 
that the Lord Inchiquin ſhould be by the end of the month (March) with 
4000 foot at Athlone, ready to march to their aſſiſtance ; but the horſe de- 
ſigned ro join with him, could not be drawn together till graſs was come 
up, without the ill conſequence of being made uſeleſs for the reſt of the 
year. However, as they had communicated their reſolutions to ſome that 
had not failed to ſend notice of them into England, it behoved them to be 
quick in putting them in execution, before freſh forces arrived from thence ; 
and they might depend upon all the ſupplies and aſſiſtance that himſelf, or 
Lord Inchiquin, who would be nearer them, could give. This advice had 
ſcarce reached thoſe Officers, before they found themſelves in the laſt week 
of March neceſſitated to take arms, and block up Sir C. Coote in Derry. 
The Lord Lieutenant, when he entered upon the exerciſe of his govern- 
ment over the Roman Catholicks, had great difficulties to ſtruggle with. 
It was no ſmall one, to ſatisfy the expectations and ambitions of different 
perſons for places of command in the Army. Lord Clanricarde had obſery- 
ed ſo much in this reſpe& whilſt he was at Kilkenny, that as ſoon as he re- 
turned home, with a diſintereſtedneſs in what related to himſelf, and a zeal 
for what concerned the King's ſervice (in which qualities he had no ſuperior) 
he ſent to the Lord Lieutenant to quit his claim of Lieutenant general of the 
Army, reſigning it abſolutely to his Excellency's diſpoſal. The Generals of 
particular Provinces were now ſuppreſſed, ſo that there were fewer poſts of 
that nature to be diſpoſed of; and fewer perſons could be gratified in the 
diſpoſal. The Earl of Caſtlehaven and Lord Taaffe were in the General 
Aſſembly competitors for that of General of the horſe; it was decided in fa- 
vour of the former, who had been named to it upon concluſion of the 
Peace in 1646. The latter's merits were very great, and he was not a little 
diſguſted at the preference given to his rival; but his great affection to the 
King's cauſe made him reſerved in expreſſing his diſcontent, which had no 
ill effect, but the loſs of a man formed and bred for action, and who might 
have been uſefully employed in the ſervice. But there were other perſons 
of quality more dangerouſly diſcontented, both in regard of their ncigh- 
bourhood and alliances with U/fer, and becauſe their judgments and affec- 
tions were not ſo well ſettled. Such were the Earl of Weſtmeath and ſome 
others. From one of theſe, who formerly, and as yet ſeemed to obſerve the 
government, the Nuncio a little before his embarkation received a letter, 
importuning him to make a longer ſtay, and undertaking to raiſe as great a 
diſturbance, as had been formerly in the Kingdom. The Marquis of Or- 
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monde was not in the leaſt acceſſory to theſe diſcontents, which thete was CHARL Ta 


no pretence of imputing to him; but in truth it was not poſſible to pleaſe 


II. 


all, who had pretences of great intereſts and ſuitable ambitions. Thele dil- An 


contents were the more dangerous, becauſe the Regular Clergy already 
threatened to be troubleſome, the Nuncio having taken care to get U/ſter 
Iriſh made Provincials of the ſeveral orders, who aflembling the moſt facti- 
ous ſpirits in chapters, took upon them to cenſure thoſe who were well-at- 
fected; and endeavoured to inflame matters, againſt the time that the Nun- 
cio ſhould (as he had promiſed) return with greater powers. The Biſhops had 
been frequently informed of theſe proceedings; but took little care to preyent 
the miſchief. 

It was another diſadvantage to the Marquis of Ormonde, that he was utterly 
ignorant of the condition of the Confederate party; ſo that as ſoon as the Peace 
was made, he was obliged to cnquire into the place, and ſtate of their 
magazines, the ſtores, the train of artillery, and the Officers thereof, the 
liſts of men, the pay and quarters of the Army, which was to be continued 
on foot, the condition of their garriſons, and the perlons, intereſts and diſ- 

oſitions of the Governors of cities, towns and forts. Lord Inchiquin was 
allowed the ſole command and ordering of the forces and gartiſons he brought 
with him to the King's obedience; and had almoſt the whole Province of 
Munſter aſſigned him for their maintenance. The Confederates had engaged 
to keep on foot an Army of 15000 foot and 2500 horſe. Under pretence, 
that there were a greater number of forccs in pay, than the Provinces could 
ſupport, they disbanded a conſiderable number of men (moſt of which ran 
to O Neile and liſted in his troops) and would have had Inchiquin's Army like- 
wiſe reduced. The Marquis of Ormonde in January deſired, that proviſion 
might be made for the conſtant maintenance of 5000 of thele forces in pro- 
per garriſons on the frontiers, that he might draw a party from thence for 
any ſcrvice by the firſt of March. The quarters of the forces had been hor- 
ribly waſted, and yet the country would much rather have maintained them 
upon an equal diviſion of the Army into cach County, than be obliged to 
raiſe the money charged on them by way ot applotment, which was the me- 
thod that the Commiſſioners liked, and which brought money into their 
pockets. Eight of theſe Commiſſioners were of the burnt and waſted coun- 
tries, which paid nothing to this charge of money, ſo that their own caſe 
ſeems to have been conſulted in the caſe, They ſeemed more intent on get- 
ting honours, places and employments for themſelves and friends, than on 
the publick ſervice; took very little care, either to raiſe the money applot- 
ted, or to fill the magazines which the Lord Lieutenant propoſed to erect at 
Roſſe and Athlone with corn and proviſions for the Army. They had ap- 
plotted 60000 /. on the Kingdom; but in March, when his Lordſhip pro- 
poled to take the field, and it was neceſſary for the King's ſervice to enter 
upon action, they pleaded that it would require a great deal of time to col- 
lect it, and propoſed to borrow money of particular perſons, cities and places, 
by mortgaging to them (not any part of this applotment, but) the King's 
own revenues, particularly the tenths of prizes. They were ſo dilatory in 
their proceedings (the natural conſequence of ſeveral perſons acting in Com- 
miſſion, which requires a certain number to join in every act) that Mr. Te- 
rence Coghlan, a Gentleman by his long experience, great abilities, and en- 
tire affection to the King's ſervice, very well qualified for the employment, 
was ſoon weary of his poſt of Commillary of the victuals; and at the end 
of March, when Lord Inchiquin was to be with his forces at Athlone, ſcarce 
any proviſions were ſent to that magazine. 

All that the Marquis of Ormonde had in his own power, was the private 
revenue of the Crown; and with this (if with any thing) he was to make 
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all his meaſures chiefly depended. Other ways failing, lic endeavoured to 


WY WV borrow money upon the ſecurity of the cuſtoms of ica-port and trading 
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Ormonde 


towns within the Iriſh quarters, for he had nothing to do in Lord Ir 
quin's. Thus in the laſt week of February, going to V aterford, by the 
aſſiſtance of ohn Walſp, then Mayor of the place, he prevailed with the 
Corporation, upon mortgage of the King's rents and cuſtoms there to ad- 
vance 7000 J. in money and corn. Going thence to Limerict, he got, not 
without great difficulty, a promile from that city of 5000 /. and from Call. 
way, upon ſetting them the cuſtoms at two thirds of what was offered for 
them, an engagement for the like ſum, to be paid in the ſame manner by 
the firſt of May; but theſe were as flowly advanced, as they had been un- 


willingly promiſed; and Galway did not pay theirs till after the ſiege of 
Dublin. 


Me Marguizeſf There was one remedy for all the inconveniences, under which he la- 


br. 4 the 
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bourcd, and that was the King's repair into Ireland. Whilſt he was only 
Prince of I ales, the Marquis of Ormonde had in the November before ad- 
viſed his coming, as what would abſolutely engage the Munſter Army in his 
ſervice, and unite the whole Kingdom in his obedience. The Prince had 


at that time no other party to take (Scotland being entirely ſubdued by the 


he took and cſtabliſhed the Covenant. 


Independent faction) and ſent repeated aſſurances to the Marquis that he would 
ſoon repair thither. * When the Peace was concluded, the Lord Lieutenant 
{cnt Lord Byron, with an account of the Treaty, a copy of the Articles, and 
a full relation of the ſtate of affairs; and took that occaſion to prels his 
Highneſs to give ſtrength and reputation to the endeavours of his ſervants 
there by his own prelence, which would in all probability perfect the work 
of the Kingdom. He judged it improper, “ for the Prince to delay his 
« coming, out of any dependance upon uncertain expectations of the riſing 

ot other parties in England or Scotland, ſo lately ſubdued, which he might 
perhaps be deccittully put in hopes of, to prevent his repair into. Ireland, 
or which might tail, or be preſently ſuppreſſed by thoſe who were both 
« watchtul and ſtrong Rebels. He was the rather of this opinion, becauſe 
« his Highnels, being in Ireland, would not be much farther from the cor- 

reſpondences he might have in either of the other Kingdoms, and in fome 
reſpects would be nearcr, and that the reputation of his being at the head 
ot ſtrong Armies, might give encouragement, as well to thoſe that re— 
mained taithtul to his Majeſty to attempt upon all opportunities to appcar 
tor him, and to his Highnels's power to ſecond them with good bodies of 
men, and (When he ſhould think fit) by his perſon,” The Lord Byron 
was charged to ſupport this requeſt with many reaſons drawn from honour, 
lalety and intereſt, to induce the Prince to honour the Kingdom with his 
preſence as ſoon as poſſible, for the confirming and ſtrengthening three fourths 
of it, Which were already at his devotion, and for the gaining or reducing 
the other, conſiſting of Jones and Owen O Neile's parties. 

Thele reatons were rather ſtronger, upon the Prince's ſucceeding to his Fa- 
ther; but then a new difficulty aroſe in the caſe, upon account of the Scots 
having proclaimed him, and engaged to receive him for their King, provided 
The King had before determined 
to £0 tor Ireland, but now it became a queſtion, whether it were not more 
advitable tor him to pals into Scotland t. The Marquis of Ormonde's ſenti— 
ments on this occalion, as he expreſſed them in his letters of March 5. to 
Sir E. Ihe and Sir E. Nicholas, were theſe. * I have underſtood (ſays he) 
that the Kingdom of J$:or/azd hath proclaimed the King ſucceflor to his 
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« Father, and that they intend to invite him thither to be crowned. Bat Cnairs 


« the ſecuring of Religion according to the Covenant, before he be admit- 
ted to govern, is to me no tmall alloy in the joy it gives to hear the King 
« acknowledged in one of his Kingdoms, beſides a good part of this. It 
„his Majeſty reſolve to conſent to that condition, in the molt rigid con— 
« ftuction of it to himſelf and his ſubjects, I doubt not but his immediate 
going thither is molt counſelable; though I want not tome apprehenſions 
« Ot his ſafety, Whilſt the party complying with Cromwell, when he was in 
« Scotland, and then adviſing (as is laid) our late Maſter's trial, appear to be 
« the ruling party. But it his Majetty determine to ſtick to his Father's prin- 
« ciplcs, Or tO capitulate with any ot his other ſubjects, I know not where, 
« or how he can do it with more honour and advantage, than here in the 
« hcad of an Army, with whom conditions are already made, and where he 
« hath good cities and a ſtrong fleet lying in excellent harbours. It it ſhall 
« be for all this reſolved, that the King go into Scotland, 1 doubt not but 
« jt will be conſidered, how inconſiſtent the Covenant is with the Peace 
concluded here, by vertue of the power given me, which I am contidcnt, 
« ] have not tranſgreſſed ; and that there will be care taken to give this peo- 
« plc no apprchenſions that they will be broken with; which may drive them 
« to take deſperate ways for their ſafety, and me into a very hard condition, 
either to appear inſtrumental to deceive and ruin them, or elle to oppoſe 
« what commands the King may {end me, to ſhew that I was no impoſtor 
« jn aſſuming powers I had not, nor yet a willing property made ulc of ro 
« abuſe them. 1 have by Mr. Fanſhaw (who I hope is before now gone 
« towards the King from K7nſale) offered to his Majeſty ſome of thete con- 
« ceptions, and allo beſought him, that the Government of this Kingdom 
« (by what Governour and by what Council he ſees fit) may be immediately 
« ſettled. And if his Majeſty go into Hcotland with intention to conſent to 
« the Covenant, and to the impoſing ot it on all his ſubjects, I ſhall hum- 
« bly deſire, any thoughts of employing me may be laid aſide. For 
« neither will Jever take the Covenant, nor will they that propoſe it, be- 
« licve me fit to be employed, unleſs I do. If that form of Church Govern- 
« ment be eſtabliſhed by a law, 1 will obediently ſubmit to ir, and ſMcar 
« to act nothing againſt it; but to ſwear to be inftrumental towards the ex- 
« tirpation of Epiſcopacy, I cannot ſatisty my ſelf tor any conſideration. 

The King was at the Hague, when he received the news of his Father's 
death. u Upon that occaſion he had on Feb. 17. conſtituted the Marquis of 
Ormonde Licutcnant in Ireland, and confirmed all that he had done in ver- 
tue, either of the Commiſlion he had reccived from the late King, or of 
his own confirmation of the powers and rights thercof. This was done be- 
fore Lord Byron's arrival, with the Articles of Peace, and the accounts he 
was to lay before his Majeſty. The King declared himſelf fully ſatisfied in 
every reſpect, confirmed wholly and entirely all that was contained in the 
Articles, and expreſſed his reſolution of making all the haſte he could into 
Ireland, intending for his better ſecurity to pals over land through France, 
and to embark at Nochelle. The Qucen- mother, who had formerly too 
much inclined to a Scots expedition, was entirely for the King's adhering 
to that reſolution; which was only oppoſed by ſome Jcots Noblemen, 
lately arrived at the Hague. Of theſe there were four different parties. The 
Marquis of Montroſs, the Lords Ft. Clair and Napier, with the Royalitls 
were very carneſt tor his Majeſty's going into Ireland, where he might very 
conveniently unite the forces and intereſts of both Kingdoms againſt the com- 
mon enemy, and from whence he might (as occaſion ſerved) with cafe and 
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* N i ng 
the King's going to Ireland ; but did it in different ways. Lanerick, now 


WYV made Duke of Hamilton, was the moſt moderate of any on the ſubject, and 
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would have been more ſo, were it not for the violence of Lauderdale 
who haunted him perpetually. Callander and Seaforth had their faction apart, 
as had /. Murray, who was employed there by Arg le. The Scots had 
drawn the Princeſs Dowager of Orange into their cabal, upon aſſuring her, 
that the King ſhould marry her daughter, if ſhe brought him to comply with 
them in their deſires; and the Lord Percy, engaged by great promiſes of 
eſtabliſhing his own fortune, was a chief Agent in the buſineſs. The Kin 
however continued firm in his reſolution for Ireland, and only ſtayed for 
want of money, which his brother the Prince of Orange could not, and 
the States of Holland would not furniſh him, unleſs he would go into Sror- 
land, and take the Covenant; for that could not fail of being the conſequence 
of his going, and was the thing really intended; though none of the Scots 
cared to ſpeak of it openly. 

The reaſons for the King's going into Ireland wete ſo ſtrong, that the 
Scots could not oppoſe them, when they came under debate. The Marquis 
of Ormonde was reſtrained and ſhackled by the powers of the Commiſſioners, 
which were to ceaſe upon the King's coming over; ſo that he would find 
himſelf the firſt moment of his landing, abſolute maſter of the greateſt part 
of the Kingdom; and could of himſelf order every thing conducive to his 
ſervice. All diſputes about command which depended upon articles made 
on ſuppoſition of his abſence, would be cither prevented by his preſence, or 
removed by his orders. The eagerneſs with which all the world would make 
their court to him, and endeavour to diſtinguiſh themſelves in his ſervice, 
would eaſily take away the difficultics which attended the providing for, and 
retarded the march of, the Army. Jones had not yet declared himſelf fo 
attached to the Independent party, as he appeared afterwards; his men both 
horſe and foot were daily deſerting; and would have done it in much greater 
numbers, were it not for the ſtrict eye held over them, and the poverty of 
the Iriſh quarters, which ſcarce ſufficed for a bare ſubſiſtence to their own 
forces, Theſe reſtraints would have been removed by the coming in of the 
ſpring, and the march of the Army towards Dublin; in which caſe the Mar- 
quis of Ormonde was perſuaded the better part of Fones's forces would de- 
ſert, if he was not before that time conſiderably recruited with horſe and 
foot, and plentifully furniſhed with money and proviſions. It was in the 
King's power to prevent thoſe ſupplies being ſent, by ordering his fleet to 
block up the harbour of Dublin, and intercept all commerce between that 
place and England. It was likewiſe certain, that Owen O Neile and his party 
would immediately ſubmit to the King, if he appeared in perſon within the 
Kingdom, as (by Owen's expreſſions to Daniel O Nettle it appeared) he would 
have done to the Lord Lieutenant, if he had not been curbed in his power 
by the Commiſſioners, of whom that General was infinitely jealous. Y To 
this purpoſe letters of credence had on Feb. 20. been ſigned by O Netle, the 
Biſhop of Clogher, and Lieutenant General Ferral, empowering F. Francis 
Nugent a Capuchin (brother to Sir Thomas Nugent) to aſſure the King of their 
ſubmiſſion, upon the terms“ being included in the Act of Oblivion, of 
enjoying liberty of conſcience, of O Nezle's commanding an Army under 
his Majeſty's authority, provided for in the ſame manner as the reſt of his 
« Majeſty's forces, and being advanced to the dignity of an Earl.” This 
laſt condition O Neile ſeems to have inſiſted on out of emulation to Preſton, 
who deſircd to be dignified with the title of Earl of Catherlogh, and actually 
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had that of Viſcount Tarazh conferred upon him, with Soo /. a year in lands CuAx Une 


to ſupport the honour. This letter of credence, and thete conditions the 
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Marquis of Or monde received from the King in September following; loon CYWNg 


after which the Uſer Army ſubmitted to the authority of his Majeſty ; who 
if he had come into Ireland at this time, would in all probability have becn 
in a few weeks maſter of the whole Kingdom. 
Mention is here made of the uſe which the King might have had of his 
Acct. The Lord Licutcnant could not make the tame uſe of it, becauſe it 
was not ſubordinate to him, nor ſubject to any of his orders. * This cir- 
cumſtance rendered it entirely uſeleſs to the ſervice of Jrelaud; a conſe— 
quence which wiſe men apprehended, as ſoon as they knew that Prince 
Rupert was to command ir; in calc he had any deſign of continuing in the 
command, and remaining in the Kingdom. It had appeared too plainly by 
unhappy experience, what application had been made to him formerly, and 
how unſettled and weak a people the Iriſh were; apt to catch at any thing 
that was new, to interrupt the preſent courle of things. 
juſt reaſons for theſe apptehenſions. The fleet arrived in the ports of Myun- 
fter on Fan. 26. and few days had paſled before the indiſcretion of ſome of 
Prince Rupert's followers, had like to have renewed the diſorders, which 
were lately quieted among the troops. He deſired of the Lord Licutcnant 
leave to raiſe 1000 land men for the better manning of his ſhips; leave was 
given, the men were raiſed, and had mals ſaid in the ſca-ports where it was 
not allowed by the Articles of Peace, and taunting reproaches and evil 
treatment, were uſed by theſe men and the Prince's attendants who cn- 
couraged them, to the Proteſtant ſoldicrs and inhabitants, that it required all 
Inchiquin's induſtry, prudence and authority to prevent very miſchievous di- 
ſturbances*. The Prince held a correſpondence with the Marquis of An- 
trim, O Netle, and all the diſcontentcd Ir;ſh, who thence received too much 
encouragement to perſiſt in their deſtructive meaſures. The firſt of theſe, 
who tancied himſelf equal to the moſt difficult and important charges, though 
really unfit to be employed in any, pretended to a promiſe from him of be- 
ing made Admiral of Ireland under him, as ſoon as his Majeſty arrived in the 
Kingdom. There was at Gallway one Colonel Yang yriſh, a German Officer, 
and very good Engineer, who had ſerved in the Iriſh troops with reputation, and 
had engaged very warmly in the Nuncio's party. One of Prince Rypert's Gen- 
tlemen, by his maſter's order, wrote to this man, ſignifying, that the Prince 
deſired an inſtrument might be drawn and ſigned by ſuch Officers and Caya- 
liers, as would ſerve their Country, Religion and King, in an oppoſite way 
to the Lord Licutenant and the preſent Government; and that upon the 
ſight of ſuch an authority and agency from them, the Prince would furniſh 
them with all neceſſaries by ſea, An inſtrument was accordingly drawn, and 
Teige O Flaherty, Donogh O Connor, Tirlogh Duffe O Brien, and Riccard 
Bourke ; as Colonels, put their own names to it, with thoſe of many in- 
tcrior Officers. Their demand from the Prince was 500 /. in money and as 
much in ammunition; and upon bcing furniſhed with thoſe ſupplics and 
taken under his protection, they undertook within fifteen days afterwards, to 
bring 5000 men into the field in Treconnaght, and the Counties of May» 
and Gallway, parts too much peſtered with turbulent ſpirits, which the Mar- 
quis of Clanricarde with all his prudence and induſtry could ſcarce keep from 
breaking out into diſorders. The compiler of the Nuncio's Memoirs adds, 
that Dermot O Sullevan More and Fohn GC Kennedy, upon the others 
Agents arriving at Kinſale, entered into the ſcheme and undertook to raiſe 
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CHARLES Within three weeks, the firſt 3000 men in the Counties of Cork and Kerry, and 


the latter 1000 foot and 100 horſe in that of Tipperary. Fang yriſh was 


CYV ſcnt on April 9. from Galla to the Prince with the inſtrument ſigned by 
1649. the Connaght Oflicers, being ſupplied by them with money tor his journey. 


Riccard Bourke was at this time perſuaded by his couſin Sir Theobald 
Bonrke eldeſt ſon to the Viſcount Mayo, to quit the Nuncio's faction, and 
return to the King's obedience. As a teſtimony of his ſincerity, he diſco- 
vered this combination to Sir Theobald, who immediately tending advice of 
it to Lord Clanricarde, it was by this Nobleman made known to the- Lord 
Licutenant. Tzege O Flaherty ſubmitting ſoon aſtetwards, confeſſed the 
whole affair, but in excuſe alledged, that he and the other Colonels were in 
drink, when Yang yriſh got them to ſign the inſtrument. The Marquis of 
Ormonde thought it proper to let the Prince know, that he had notice of the 
affair, though he would not ſcem to think it worthy of credit. He ſent 
Sir T. Bourke's letter to his Highneſs, © to ſhew him the dexterity of Van- 
* gyriſh to get travelling charges (for that he took to be his main end) 
ce which he ſhould beſeech the Prince to forgive, if he had forged ſome other 
e contrivance than what put him into an oppoſition to his Highneſs, which, 
« whether in jeſt or in earneſt, he could not forgive any man for attempting. 
He therefore deſired him to demand the inſtrument of Yang yriſp, and to 
* examine him, what his deſign was in procuring it, and who ſet him on 
* work to diſturb the minds of the people too eaſily carricd away with ſuch 
ce impoſlible devices to their own ruin. This being diſcovered, he intreated 
e the Prince, in what way he thought fit, to let thoſe deluded perſons know, 
« that the ways in which he was ſerving the King were not diſapproved 
« by him, nor his perſon in his Highneſs's dis-tavour.” Lang yriſh denied 
the affair, and the Prince ſatisfied thererewith, ſtill cheriſhed and kept him 
about his perſon at Kznſale; from whence he continued to carry on a cor- 
reſpondence with O Nezte. | 

Whether Prince Rupert was cnvious of the Marquis of Ormonde's having 
the glory of uniting the Kingdom in his Majeſty's ſervice, and affecting the 
merit of atchicving that work himſelf, did tor that reaſon deſire to hold a 
fair correſpondence with the diſcontented Ir, or whether he had any other 
view, as ſome ſuſpected, in ſo doing, it is certain that he had a parcel of 
worthleſs creatures about him, who endeavoured to ſow jealouſies between 
him and the Lord Licutenant. Hard was the caſe of the Marquis of Or— 
monde, to be (cnt without any ſupplics or means, but what his own credit 
could raiſe, or his wiſdom and experience could furniſh, to reduce a diſtracted 
Kingdom to unity, to be engaged in a work, which in the nature of the thing 
and in the judgment of the world ſeemed impracticable, and to be traverſed at 
the ſame time in his meaſures by thoſe from whom he had reaſon to expect 
the beſt aſſiſtance, and who were ſcent for that purpole. Whatever was the 
matter, the fleet from which he promiſed himiclt conſiderable aids, gave 
him none, and the Commanders were too intent on taking prizes, to mind 
the ſcrvice of the Kingdom. Y Jones was put to great ſtreights for provi- 
ſions of all kinds to ſupport his Army -in Dublin; the ſtores of corn had 
been ſpent ſeven weeks before; and tor the pay ot the ſoldiers he was forced 
to lay a weckly aſleſlment on the city, which could not hold long by rca- 
ſon of the low condition of the exhauſted inhabitants. At this time there 
lay two Parliament frigats in the Bay of Dublin, the one called the Swan 
of twenty guns, the other of lels force; they were of great uſe to the enemy 
in their diſtreſs, and were caly to be ſurprized. The Marquis of Ormonde 
March S. recommended that ſervice to the Prince, but it was not ſo much 
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as attempted. When he was drawing together an Army in order to be-Cnanbrs 


leaguer Dublin, he tent on March 23. by Sir M. Vanghan and Mr. Fay 
ſhaw to the Prince, deſiting him to block up that harbour with his fleet, to 
interrupt the coming ot relief thither, preſſing it as the properelt ſervice tor 
the fleet, and of the utmoſt conſequence for reducing that Kingdom. The 
Laggan forces had riſen in the North, and beſieged Sir . Coole in Derry; 
the Lord Montgomery, and the Earl of Clanbraſil, with the Officers and Gen— 
tlemen of Downe and Antrim had riten againſt Colonel Aloncke, and made 
themſelves maſters of Carrickfergus, Belfaſt, Coleraine and all the fortreſles 
in thoſe Counties, except Liſuegaruy which was not tenable, being unpro- 
vided of every thing for a ſiege. Ihe caſe was different as to the fort of CI. 
more, and the city of Derry, both held by Coote with a force of $00 foot 
and 120 horſe, and ſeated on the river of Lough-foyle, which was navigable 
to the very walls of thoſe places. Yet ncither of them could hold out, it 
any ſhips were ſent to guard the coaſt, and lic in the mouth of the river to 
intercept the ſupplics of men, money, ammunition and victuals, which Sir 
Charles expected toon out of England. The like tuccours were expected at 
Dublin and Drogheda; and the tame fleet might have interrupted the pal- 
ſage to thoſe places. Sir Robert Stewart and the Officers who blocked up 
Derry and Cullmore, with their troops, made no doubt of forcing them to a 
ſpcedy ſurrender, if the ſhips came in time; and then (as they atlurcd the Lord 
Lieutenant) the whole Province of Mer, with ten regiments of foot and ſixteen 
troops of horſe maintained by it, would be ready, without interruption, to 
attend the ſervice, wherever they ſhould be commanded. The Marquis of 
Ormonde received their letter on April 29. and immediately diſpatched an 
expteſs with it to Prince Rupert, acquainting him at the ſame time with his 
own humble opinion, that ſhips could not be more advantagcouſly em- 
« ployed than in helping to reduce Derry, and the fort near it, which would 
« make thoſe Officers abſolute maſters of that ſide of the North, and enable 
them to afford a conſidcrable aſſiſtance towards the reduction of any other 
« part of the Kingdom. He added, that he was well aſſured, all the ſhip- 
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« ping belonging to the Rebels on the coaſt of England towards Ireland 


was no more than three frigats, which were appointed to convoy över 
« ſome forces deſigned and lying ready at the water: ſide for the relief of Dub- 
lm; and of thoſe three, there was only one of any conſiderable ſtrength, 
and ſhe carried but thirty guns. The interruption which might be given 
to that acceſs of ſtrength to Zones, would in all probability render the 
work againſt him very eaſy, whereas on the contrary, if he was lupplicd, 
« it would be almoſt a deſperate undertaking, and himſelf ſhould be forced 
to a defenſive war. This being the ſtate of affairs about Dublin and Derry, 

he humbly left it to his Highneſs to conſider, how thoſe ſupplies ſo much 
to be feared might be ſpeedily prevented, the good ſucceſs of the King's 
lervice in that Kingdom chiefly depending thereon.” The Marquis wrote 
to Mr. Fanſhaw, then at K7znſale, to ſecond theſe inſtances with the Prince, 
and to put him in mind of the King's directions for a ſum of moncy to be 
put into his hands for the ſervice; and of his deſire, it money was not to 
be had, that goods might be aſſigned to that purpoſe, and ſent to /Yater- 
ford, where they would procure him credit, and (if part of them were in 
corn) would be full as uſeful in their proportion as money, for enabling 
thc Army to take the field. All was in vain; neither money nor goods 
were ſent; nor a ſhip employed in cither of theſe, or any other ſervices, all 
tac time that the fleet lay on the coaſt of Ireland, and were abſolute maſters 
ot the Tr;ſh channel. It is clear from hence, how exceeding neceſſary the 
King's preſence was for the advantage of his affairs in that Kingdom. 
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CHARLES The King's Court, like tlioſe of all diſtreſſed Princes, was full of factions, 
II. whoſe particular views were always cagerly purſued, whatever became of 
& their maſter's ſervice. There wanted not ſome about him who betrayed all 
1649. his Counſels, and were penſioners of the Engliſh Rebels, who for that rea- 
——— ſon were very eaſy with regard to his conduct. Theſe men ſtruck in with 
the Covenant each faction, as ſerved moſt effectually to obſtruct his Majeſty's affairs, and 
— in on this occaſion joined the Scots, who by ſecret as well as open practices op- 
an poſed the King's going into Ireland, and when they could not divert him 
from that reſolution, found means to delay its being put in execution. The 
Scots about Court were chiefly ſuch as had been concerned in Duke Ha— 
milton's engagement, and having ſubmitted to the prevailing power, had 
quitted their country, whilſt Argyle ordered it at his pleaſure. * Ar laſt the 
Earl of Caſſels, and five other Commiſlioners, two of which were Miniſters, 
came on April 5. N. F. to the Hague, deputed by the Scots Convention. 
The King, to wave that ceremony and reſpect which they did not care to pay, 
till he had complicd with thoſe terms on which they were content to admit 
him for their Sovereign, and to avoid the acknowledging their conſtituents to 
be a Parliament, received them the next day into his bed: chamber. They 
preſented to him three propoſitions, demanding, “ that he ſhould baniſh Mon- 
« Zroſs, and all other malignants and evil Counſcllors from his Court; that 
ce he ſhould take the Covenant himſelf, and eſtabliſh it and the Presbyterian 
« Government through all his Dominions; and that he ſhould bring but an 
e hundred perſons with him into Scotland, among which there ſhould be 
« none that had bore arms for his late Majeſty. When he had conſented to 

theſe propoſitions, they were ready to treat further about his reception. 

The inſolence of theſe demands, with the Marquis of Huntleys being put to 
death, immediately before the Commiſſioners ſet out from Scotland, for no 
other crime but his loyalty, gave the King no advantagcous opinion of the 
duty, ſincerity and affections of the propoſers. His Majeſty's diſtreſs and be- 
ing in a Presbyterian country, where the Scots had great intereſt, prevented 
his reſeating the propoſitions as they deſerved 3 but determining not to en- 
ter into any particular debate about them, he referred the Commiſſioners 
till his arrival in Ireland, for an anſwer to the matters therein propounded, 
concerning his other Kingdoms as well as Scotland. It was now reſolved 
that Montroſs ſhould try his fortune in that country, and for this purpoſe he 
was diſpatched to Denmark, where, in conſequence of the aſſurances ſent 
from that Court by Sir J. Cockran, and by M. Uhlefelt the Daniſh Embal- 
ſador at the Hague, there were great hopes of his obtaining ſupplies proper 
for ſuch an expedition. The Earl of Brentford was at this time in 
Sweden, where by engaging his eſtate in that country, he had provided 1000 
horſemens arms, back, breaſt and head pieces, 900 pair of piſtols, 300 troopers 
ſwords, 3000 muskets, 2500 pikes, 2000 ſwords for foot, with ſix pieces of 
braſs canon and carriages, beſides a conſiderable quantity of ammunition. 
Theſe lay at Gottenberg ready to be tranſported, and were aſſigned, the arms 
for horſe to the Marquis of Ormonde, with part of the ammunition, the reſt 
to Montroſs ; whom the King, relolved till upon his journey, thought he 
might be able to aſſiſt from Ireland. 

The intereſt of the Scots about Court was not leſſened by the inſolence of 
their propoſitions. The Deputics of the States warmly eſpouſed their cauſe, 
and preſſed the King to agree with them on any terms. They were as vio- 
lent againſt his expedition to Ireland, yet there was no preventing it, but 
by ſuggeſting that it was proper for him to carry thither ſome ſupplies of 
moncy and ammunition. It was intimated to him by ſome of the Deputics, 
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that he might obtain theſe from the States; and thus encouraged, he pre CnanLrs 
lented a Memorial in form tor that purpoſe. The altair was to be commiu- II. 
nicated to the Provinces, before it could be ſettled. The Ning was kept Y 
in hopes of a fayourable anſwer in a week or ten days ({till afluring the Nlar— n 
quis ot Ormonde that he would ſer out in that time) tor three months, to- 
octher, till the middle of June; when finding himtelf ditappointed, and be— 
ing reduced to greater ſtreights than ever tor want of money, he quicted 
Holland, and paſſing in great haſte through Flanders, arrived at Hr. Gormain: 
in the beginning ot July. This was not the only occalion, in which a vain 
expectation of foreign ſupplies proved of infinite detriment to the King's 
affairs. a 
The Marquis of Ormonde in the mean time, leſt alone to ſtruggle with all Pf - 5 
the difficulties that attended his ſituation in Ireland, did all that was poſſible, 7" 
for man to do, to bring an Army carly into the field, in order to attack monue, ./, /;- 
Mublin a, the taking of which place would have been followed with an infur-” Publ 
rection in England, and the expectation whercot kept the Royaliſts and all 
that deteſted the King's murder, as yet in quiet. Propolals had been ſent 
from ſome London Merchants, whoſe affections and abilities had been fully 
proved on former occaſions, that if Dublin were taken, they would tranſport 
themſelves and their effects amounting to the value of 300000 .. into Ireland, 
and catry on their commerce in that country. Thc gaining of that city was in 
effect the gaining of the whole Kingdom, ſo that the enterprize was by all 
means to be undertaken ; but the magazines of the Confederates were empty, 
without either ammunition or proviſions; and the country was impoveriſhed 
to the laſt degree. The applotment of the Commiſſioners had as yet brought 
in nothing to the publick cheſt; there was no money to pay the ſoldiers, and 
(what was worſe) no corn to ſuſtain them in the field, till the teaton allowed the 
Army to be ſupplied with cattle. There was a great dearth of grain all over 
the Kingdom, and the ſpring was more backward, than had been known tor 
ſome ycars. The Lord Lieutenant had appointed a rendezvous tor the Muu— 
ſter forces on March 4. in the County of Tzpperary ; but till the beginning 
of May he was not able to get 2000 foot and zoo horſe together. With 
theſe he ſent the Earl of Ca/tlehaven to reduce the places yet held by O 
Neile in Leinſter, which it was dangerous to leave behind them, when the 
Army advanced towards Dublin. b Caſtlehaven, very ſorrily provided with 
materials for a ſiege, inveſted Maryborough on the 9th, took it on the 16th, 
as he did Athy on the 2 1ſt of that month; that ſmall body of forces being 
all the while in terrible diſtreſs, ſometimes two or three days without cating, 
and ready every moment to break, being only kept from doing ſo by ſome 
{mall ſums of moncy, which. the Marquis of Ormonde, as faſt as he could 
borrow, ſent for their relief. | 
The Marquis in the mean while was aſſembling all the forces he could raiſe 
at Leighlin bridge, and marching them from thence roCloghorenanncar Cather- 
logh, very uncaly at not being able to advance nearer Dublin, at a time when 
it was reduced to extremity, © there being (as © he thought himſelf obliged 
in duty to the King's ſervice, and to his Highneſs to tell Prince Rypert in 
da letter of May. 7.) not ten days proviſion of bread in the place, fo that if 
the harbour were but blocked up, the forces within it mult tall to nothing 
immediately.“ There cannot be a greater cauſe of vexation to a General, 
than to ſee an hopeful opportunity of eſfecting an enterprize of ſuch vaſt con- 
lequence, fo ealy in the execution, and ſo ture of ſucceeding, loſt for want 
ot a very ſmall aſſiſtance. Jones was about May 10. re-intorced with 500 
foot out of England; but had little reaſon to expect more in haſte ; and theſe 
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CHARLES Were an inconſiderable addition of ſtrength to him, the greateſt part of them 
II. being ſuch as had formerly ſerved the King in England, and being taken in Col. 
CV cheſter, were driven by the fear of the preſent tyranny of the Rebels in Englang, 
1849. and for relieving themſelves in their diſtreſſed condition, to cnliſt for the 177% 
ſervice. He was daily growing weaker by the great detertion of his ſal. 
dicrs, both old and new; ſome Captains fell off from him with their com. 
panics entire; ſo that he was under very unhappy apprchenſions, as many 
that ſerved under him were in great hopes, of an attempt being made upon 
Dublin, when Leinſter was cleared of the Ulſter enemy. As ſoon as that 
was effected, the Marquis of Ormonde d writing on May 23. to Mr. Fanſha:y 
to ſollicit Prince Rupert for ſome prize goods, whereon to get credit from 
Merchants, expreſſeth himſelf in theſe words, © I think it more than proba. 
e ble, and ſo to be demonſtrated, that 3000 J. in money at preſent would 
« reduce Dublin; at leaſt to the extremity of guarding and ſuſtaining all that 
« party within the circumference of their lines, wherein they could not poſ- 
« ſibly ſubſiſt any time without preſent conſiderable ſupplies of force and 
« proviſions.” So little was wanting to the reduction of that Kingdom, and 
the making it eminently ſerviceable for the recovery of the King's other Do- 
minions. 

The Marquis of Ormonde e found it the greateſt difficulty. in the world to 
keep the Iriſh together. The licence hitherto given them in their winter 
quarters, which were always at large in the country confuſed, and without 
the poſſibility of keeping them under any kind of diſcipline, made every fa- 
tiguc, though but of ordinary marches and duty, inſupportable to them, any 
longer than they were conſtantly ſupplied with money, which could not be 
done out of the ſtock of the Kingdom. The Army under Lord Inchiquin 
began at laſt in the end of May to draw out into the field, and was no leſs 
impreſſing for impoſſible ſums of money than the other; and though they 
had no ſuch retrcats to friends out of the field, as the others had, and by 
reaſon of their having been continually garriſoned were under more obedience; 
yet their diſcontent and mutiny were more to be apprehended, becauſe the 
effect thercof would at beſt be a running away to the Engliſh. To prevent 
this, it was abſolutely neceſlary to make all poſſible proviſion for both, and 
the Marquis could not negle@ that proviſion, though he ſaw plainly the ill 
conſequences of all delays, which, unavoidable as they were through want 
of moncy, allowed Jones time to ſollicit and expect ſupplies, and might ci- 
ther cool the good affections of very many in Dublin, or render them inct- 
fectual, if forces and proviſions were ſcent out of England. When all the 
forces joined, there was another impediment to the ſervice, almoſt as trou- 
bleſome as want, and cauſing as great interruption, though it aroſe from an 
excuſable emulation between the Iriſb and Engliſh touching their paſt and 
preſcnt faithfulneſs, and power to contribute towards reſtoring his Majeſty. 
This however took up much of his time to keep it from growing to more 
hurtful differences, and whilſt he ſtudied to diſpenſe his care and kindneſs to 
them with indifferency, it hindercd the advantages that might be made of 
both, and rendered his life a perpetual vexation. Notwithſtanding theſe dif- 
ficulties, he found means to ſend Sir C. Monroe (lately come over from the 
King with a Commiſſion to command in the North) with 100 horſe and 
1600 foot into Connaght, to make a diverſion in favour of the Ulſter Scots, 
and prevent Sir C. Coote's drawing any aſſiſtance from his forces in the former 
Province. The Marquis of Clanricarde joining Monroe, and finding means, 
chicfly out of his own purſe and credit, to ſupply the troops, they made up 
a body of ooo foot and 1000 horſe, with which they reduced ige, with 
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all! the forts held for the Parliament in that country ; and Sir George advanced Chan, r8 


wich a good party to ſtrengthen the Army before Derry, whillt Clanricarde 


cndcavoured to ſecure Connaght againſt the deligns and incurſions of Owen . 


O Neile. The Lord Lieutenant muſtered allo on June 1. an Army of 6000 
foot and 2000 horſe ncar Cather/ogh; but could not ſtir from thence, till 
he had borrowed 800 J. of Sir James Preſton, which at that time kept the 
forces from disbanding. By the help of that tum and ot a little meal taken 
upon credit, he took in K;ldare, T alvot's-T own and Caſtle-Talbot. But there 
the money and meal failing, and having borrowed about 100 /. trom twenty 
(cycral Officers to give the ſoldicrs ſuſtenance, he was forced to ſtay on the 
welt fide of the L:iffy, and thereby loſt an opportunity of engaging Jones, 
who with a much leſs force had drawn out of Dublin as far as Johnſtown. 
So meanly was he provided for an expedition, the ungertaking of which 
could be juſtified by nothing but the neceſlity of attempting Dub/zy, before 
ſupplics arrived out of England, and thoſe within the place who were faith- 
ful to his Majeſty, and importuned him daily to advance, were diſcovered 
and deſtroyed. 

His advance, though too ſoon to allow a proper proviſion for his Army, 
was not carly enough to prevent the ill-conicquences that he apprehended 
from a delay. For Jones, in his letter f of June 6. to O. Cromwell, cxpreſles 
himſelf with great ſatisfaction. © Here is arrived part of the corn deſigned 
« us, which came in moſt opportunely, our proviſions being at that very 
« inſtant quite out, nor knew we how to be ſupplied; notwithſtanding all 
« mcans uſed, and particularly by looking into all private ſtores here, wherein 
« upon return was not found what would be for more than ſix days provi- 
« ſion for this city..—There are daily diſcoveries of treacherous ſpirits within 
« us, ſome of whom have been procceded withal according to their deme- 
kits for being unto others exemplars. I had ere this taken the field with 
« this ſmall party; but that I know not what may be the condition of this 
« city in my being from it before the arrival of more forces, for confidingly 
« ſecuring it, and other conſiderable garriſons. 


Lal 


There is in the letter here quoted a very remarkable paſſage in theſe words, D ae 
the Mar quis of 


and Ormonde, and am now on the ſame deſign tor taking of Preſton uo. 


a 


I have hitherto fomented (as (til! I do) the differences between Owen Roe 


« with his Irzſb Army, which is now alſo taking. It will be of high con- 
« ſ{cquence to the utter and ſpecdy breaking of their whole powers.” This 
correſpondence between Jones and Preſton ſeems by the expreſſions in this 
paragraph to have been but lately commenced, and was probably the conſe— 
quence of the Lord Licutcnant's refuſing to make the latter Maſter of the 
Ordnance (as he deſired in a h letter of his on April S.) upon the death of 
Sir T. Lucas. It hath been already obſcrved, that ſeveral, who had ſeemed 
to forward the Peace, endcavourcd to fruſtrate the good effects of it, when 
they found their irregular and ambitious aims not ſo fully complicd with as 
they expected i, It was impoſſible to anſwer the expectations of all that had 
a great opinion of their own merits. All the expedicnt which the Marquis 
of Ormonde could find out to prevent the ill conſequences thereof was to 
make choice of the moſt deſerving and conliderable to be obliged, and to 
keep a watchful eye over the reſt. Lord Taaffe was by the Peace deprived 
of his poſt of General of Munſter, and remained without employment, till 
upon this vacancy he was made Maſter of the Ordnance ; a charge tor which 
he was well qualificd by his capacity and experience, and which he well dc- 
ſerved by his extraordinary affection and ſervices to the Crown. Preſton 
ſeems to have been diſguſted by this preterence of Taaffe : but it ſeems (as 
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CHARLES One Nochfort, by whom the correſpondence with Jones was carried on, ſays 


in his * letter to him of June 4. from Catherlagh) that“ the ſoldiers of the 


Army were ſo ſecured to Ormonde, far beyond their expectation, that no— 


1649. 


The Marguis 
of Ormonde 
advances to 


Dublin. 


thing but a ſudden attempt could prevail againſt him.” What this ſudden 
attempt was, may be explained by a | letter, which Sir E. Nicholas wrote 
about this time to the Marquis of Ormonde, conjuring him to take care of 
his perſon, on the ſafety of which depended all the King's affairs under his 
management, and advertiſing him, that he was informed by ſeveral hands our 
of England and elſewhere, © that the Enxgliſb Rebels looking upon him as 
« the great obſtacle to their conqueſt of Ireland, had hired at leaſt fix or 
« eight deſperate villains of their own faith, for a conſiderable reward, to 
« aſlaſſinate him.” It is not improbable but ſomething of this kind might 
be hinted in what Rochfort ſays in that letter, with regard to a caution given 
by Jones in relation to perſons, to whom the deſign ſhould be communi- 
cated. © None (lays he) hath been made privy to our proceedings, but Ge- 
« neral Preſton, his ſon, Colonel Marren, and a few other leading men fo 
« far embarked in the work, as a ſyllable hath not dropped from any of 
e them. This I gather by Ormonde's being friendly invited hither to dinner 
* on Thurſday laſt, though he would not (as we ſuppoſe, by realon of the 
« caution thence given him) commit his perſon to us, without his own. 
« guards of horſe and foot; by which advertiſement we miſled of our laſt 
opportunity. | 

There are few aftions, of which men of violent paſſions and exceſlive 
pride are not capable in the height of their reſentment; and the hiſtories of 
all ages ſhew us in numberleſs inſtances the fatal effects of ſuch reſentments 
in publick affairs. Few men are found ſo diſintereſted as the Marquis of 
Chanricarde, who was always ready, and even deſirous to quit every poſt he 
enjoyed, to any rival, for the better advancement of the King's ſervice; as 
he did at this time that of Licutenant-General of the Army to gratify Lord 
Inchiquin. The Earl of Caſtlehaven now met with a ruffle in the exerciſe 
of his command as General of the horſe, ſome of Lord Inchiquin's refuſing 
to obey his orders. A diſpute ariſing on this occaſion, he thought he could 
not in honour ſtay in the Army, unleſs right was done him, which yet was 
dangerous; ſo that yielding to neceſſity, he retired for a time into the coun- 
try, where he employed himſelf full as uſcfully in getting in money upon 
the general applotment; and having collected 10000 /. ſent it by Sir G. Ha- 
milton to the Army before Dublin, and ſoon after followed himſelf, the diſ- 
pute being at laſt adjuſted. But theſe were rare inſtances of temper and duty, 
in compariſon of thoſe greater numbers, who thought themſelyes injured by 
being overlooked, or not preferred anſwerable to the value which they ſet 
upon themſelves. 

In the midſt of theſe difficulties and dangers, the Marquis of Ormonde was 
on June 14. joined by 2000 of Lord Inchiquins foot, and Lord Taaffe 
bringing him in the ſame day a ſupply of two or 3000/7. he moved towards 
Dublin, taking the caſtle of Allon and the Naas in his way. At this laſt 
place it was debated in a Council of War, whether the Army ſhould march 
directly to Dublin, or firſt take in Trim, Drogheda, and other out-garriſons. 
The General Officers were of the former opinion, concluding that if they 
could take Dublin, all other places would quickly fall into their hands; and 
if they ſhould defer that attempt, and waſte their proviſions in leſſer enter- 
priſes, there might probably arrive out of England ſuch ſupplies of men, 
money, and other neceſſaries, which Jones daily expected, as might render 
that important work in a manner impoſſible. Upon this reſolution, leaving 
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a party of thirty horſe and as many foot, to block up Ballyſonan, the Lord ChanLEs 


Lieutenant moved with his forces towards Dublin, and on June 19. about 


II. 


nine in the morning came to Caſtle Knock in view of the city. Jones had e 


drawn out all his horſe into the green not far from the walls; which the 
Marquis obſerving, ſent a party of horſe and musketeers to face them, and 
advanced with the reſt of his Army within leſs than canon-ſhot of the gates, 
hoping it might encourage ſome within the town to raiſe a commotion. Ha- 
ving ſpent part of the day in that poſture and expectation, after (ome ſlight 
skirmiſhes between the horſe, he drew off and encamped at F7nglas, two 
miles from the town. 
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He was ſcarce ſettled in his quarters when he received intelligence, that 7:4: Dro- 
ones had ſent the greateſt part of his horſe to Drogheda. Lord lache ee und 


was immediately ſent with a ſtrong party of horſe to follow them ; w 
he did with ſuch ſucceſs, that he ſurprized a whole troop, and atterwards en- 
countcring Colonel Coote in the head of 300 horſe, routcd the party, killing 
many, and the reſt flying in great diſorder into Drogheda. Inchiquin lot 
no time in ſending an account of his ſucceſs, and that he had reaſon to be- 
licye, if he purſued his advantage and attempted the town, betore the Rebels 
recovered of their conſternation, it would make but little reſiſtance. Here- 
upon it being conſidered in a Council of War, that Dublin was competently 
well fortified, and plentifully manned both with horſe and foot, to that ir 
would be a deſperate action to hazard the Army by a general aſlault; that 
they were not yet a ſufficient number to inveſt the place, eſpecially whilſt 
O Neile and Moncke, with the garriſons of Drogheda and Trim, lay ſo con- 
ycnicnt to attack them; and that the reduction ot the former of thoſe places 
would ſecure a correſpondence with the North, and give great encouragement 
to the Scots in Ulſter, m it was reſolved, that the Lord Lieutenant ſhould 
continue in his camp with 5000 foot and 1500 horſe, to ſtreighten Dublin, 
and be ready to countenance any ſtirs or revolt within the city, and the Lord 
Inchiquin with about the ſame number of horſe, and 2000 foot ſhould block 
up Drogheda, with the aſſiſtance of Colonel Mark Trevor, who had lately 
declared for the King, and now helped to beleaguer the town. Inchiguin 
made an attempt to ſurprize the place on the 27th at night ; two of the 
gates were fired, and 200 men got into the town, but were drove out again 
by the horſe of the garriſon. The Marquis of Ormonde ſent him the next 
day two pieces of battery to attack the place in form; but as ſoon as they 
were planted, the place ſurrendered. One of the Articles was, that ſuch 
of the garriſon as were ſo inclined ſhould march with Foulkes the Gover- 
nor to Dublin; but of about 700 foot and 255 horſe, he was attended 
into that city with no more than thirty-five horſe, and about 100 foot, the 
reſt taking ſervice in his Majeſty's Army. 

Owen O Netle had been encouraged by ſupplies of money, which he re- 
ceived from Jones, and without which he could hardly have ſubſiſted his 
Army, to ſtand out againſt the Peace; but was in great want of ammunition. 
To procure a ſupply, he ſent Hugh Me Patrick Duff Mac Mahon to make 
a treaty with Moncke, who readily entered into an agreement with him, en- 
gazing to ſupply him with the neceſſaries he wanted. O Neile thereupon 
marched with about 3000 men to G/af/qromore within ſeven miles of Dun- 
dalk, where Moncke was quartered ; and ſent Licutenant General Ferral with 
a party of 500 foot and 300 horſe with carriage horſes to receive and carry 
the ammunition, Lord Inchiquin having ever ſince the taking of Drogheda 
made preparations for the ſiege of Dundalk, was that day (July 15.) on his 
march thither, and hearing of the party, ſent Colonel Trevor yith ſix troops 
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CHARLEs of horſe to fall upon them and intercept the ammunition. Trevor ſurpriæed 


II. 


Ferral on his march in a plain open road, routed his horſe, and made ſuch 


'TCHW AJ havock among the foot, that of 500, not forty eſcaped, but were either 
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adviſes the 


King to wait 


ol 


the iſſue of the 
friege before be 


Nain or taken priſoners. Dundalk was immediately inveſted, and in two 
days Moncke was forced by his own ſoldiers to deliver up the place, where 
was found a good magazine of ammunition, cloaths, and other neceſlaties 
for war, moſt of the Officers and Soldiers engaging themſelves in his Ma- 
jeſty's ſervice. The leſſer garriſons of the Newry, Narrowwater, Crcen— 
caſtle and Carlingford followed the fate of Dundalk, ſubmitting at the fitſt 
ſummons ; and Trim did not hold out above two days. Lord [nrhiquin aticr 
this ſucceſs returned with his party not impaircd by the ſervice to the Lord 
Lieutenant in his camp at Finglaſs. 


yer deubrful of Notwithſtanding all the garriſons about Dublin were thus reduced, the 
the ſucceſs at 
Dublin, 


Marquis of Ormonde was very doubtful of the event of the enterprize upon 
that city. Jones's body of horſe was in a manner ruined, there being only 
about 500 of them left of all ſorts, and thoſe cooped up within his Jing, 
very mutinous and diſorderly ; ſome of them, as alſo many of the foot con- 
tinually deſcrting, as they found means and opportunity. But he was lijl 
very ſtrong in foot, ſo that there was no proſpect of carrying the place by 
aſſault, and all the hopes of ſucceſs depended on keeping proviſions and te- 
lief from him. u For this end it was neceſſary to ſtop up the paſlage by (ca, 
which was as yet open; but being once taken away, the mutinics alrcady 


within the place would increaſe with their deſpair of ſuccours, and that pro- 


bably ro a degree of forcing the Governor to ſurrender; at the worſt, the 
ſoldiers would have greater cauſe and fitter opportunitics to quit him, and 
he would ſoon be reduced to an inconſiderable number. Theſe hopes were 
not a little damped by the great preparations made in England, and the con- 
tinual expectations of Cromwel!'s landing with a well provided and powerful 
Army; and by the great wants of the [rzh Army, which had been and till 
continued ſuch, that ſoldiers had actually ſtarved by their arms, and many 
of leſs conſtancy had run home. The Army however upon a review made 
July 17. appearing to be about 5000 foot and 2000 horſe, though many of 
the foot were weak, the Marquis did not deſpair of being able to keep them 
together, and ſtrong enough to reduce Dublin, it there did not come ſpee- 
dily good ſupplics of all ſorts to relieve it, being confident that he could 
perſuade one half of his Army to ſtand out- right, and reſolved to venture far 
upon it, rather than give off a game ſo fair in appearance, and fo hard to be 
recovered, if once given over. The danger of deſiſting from it was the 
greater, becauſe of the buſy working of the Ir;/Þ Clergy; for though the 
Nuncio was gone, he had left behind him a great number of very miſchie— 
vous and active inſtruments, who did all that was poſſible to inflame the peo- 
ple, and who would not fail to make uſe of the miſcarriage of the enterprise 
on Dublin, to ſpread a thouſand calumnies, and raiſe freſh diſturbances in the 
Nation. 

Captain o John Talbot had formed a ſcheme for the quicting or ſtopping 
the mouths of theſe turbulent Eccleſiaſticks, the execution whereot depended 
on the concurrence of perſons abroad, or on ſome orders from thence, pro- 


— into Ire. bably from the Court of Rome; for I find he had thoughts of proceeding 


farther than Hr. Germain, upon proper recommendations from the Queen, 
if her Majeſty approved the ſcheme. The Marquis of Ormonde had for eight 
months together been continually preſſing the King to haſten over into Ire- 
land, if poſſible, with ſuccours, if not, without them; being well aſlurcd, 
that his preſence, though it ſhould not relieve their wants by real ſupplics ot 
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money, would make them much more ſupportable, when he, for whom CnarLes 


they were undergone, ſhould be an eyc-witnels of the chearfulneſs of their 


II. 


ſuffetings; and would infalliby remove the contentions that remained among 


ſuch as pretended to ſerve him, or clſe leave thoſe who made uſe of his 
name, as much without ability to prejudice his intereſt, as they would be 
without excule for their conduct. He had been uncaly at the delays uſed in 
that affair, and the pretences advanced to procure thole delays by pcrions 
avetſe to the meaſute propoſed, that he could not forbear breaking through 
a rule, which he had ptopoſed and ever before adhered to in his conduct, 
never to meddle out of the buſineſs of his own charge, and ſpeaking his 
mind in relation to ſome alliances that were to be made, and ſome nego— 
tiations to be carricd on, before his Majeſty repaired to Ireland, for the de- 
lay of which, they were probably ſet on foot. © It (ſays he) by his Majeſly's 
« continuance abroad, there might be ſpeedily conttacted tuch an alliance as 
would give him ready and conſiderable ſupplies of money, with a conſtant 
ſtock of reputation and ſupport, and in the mean time an carneſt of the 
reality of ſuch a treaty expteſſed by ſuccouring his affairs now on foot, 
that were indeed an occaſion worthy of his detention; whatever incon- 
« yenicnces were ſuffered by his abience, This I mention, becauſe I hear 
of two alliances now ſpoken of, one with Hain, the other with Sweden. 
What that of Hain may be, if the daughter of that Crown be diſpoſed 
of, I know not; nor am I, who have looked little beyond the threſhold 
of my charge, a competent diſcourſer upon ſuch myſteries of State; yet 
| will venture to ſay, that I have heard much of the great dexterity (to call 
it no worle) of Hyain in treaties, and obſerved their Miniſters, both in 
England and here, countenancers of the late Rebels of both Kingdoms, 
« more than any other. I am therefore atraid of their ſubtilty, as I am of 
their grave circumſpection and delays; which as the caſe ſtands with the King 
is not a leis certain way of deſtroying all his hopes. What the power of 
Spain may be, or how that power may be ballanced by the diſlike of 
France at ſuch a match I ſpeak not of; no more than I do of the preſent 
« plenty or power of Sweden. But if by the late Peace with the Emperor, 
that Crown be as able, as it is at leiſure, to undertake the King's quarrel, I 
« ſhould not only believe them a people more caſily underſtood in a Treaty, 
« but the match more popular, and conducing to his Majeſty's main end, as 
« they are Protcſtants, and yet far from the cqually deſtructive principles of 
« ScQarics and rigid Presbyterians.” Nothing can (ct in a ſtronger light the 
eatneſtnels with which the Marquis of Ormonde deſired, and the impatience 
with which he expected, the King's arrival in Ireland, than his thus inter- 
meddling in other affairs, and making this repreſcntation to his Majeſty. 
The world hath in the Earl of Clarendon's Hiſtory an account of the Spaniſh 
Treaty, and as it may gratify their curioſity to know the iſſue of the Swe- 
diſ>, tor. which the Earl of Brentford was to make an overture, I ſhall add, 
that it produced in the Auguſt following a very civil anſwer from the Queen, 
who in a letter to the King, aſſured him; “ that the Scots had preſſed her to 
intercede for them to his Majeſty, but ſhe had abſolutely refuſed to do fo, 
telling them ſhe would not interpole between his Majeſty, and his ſub- 
jcts; that ſhe would join with any other Prince in aſliſting him to reco- 
ver his Crown and juſt rights, but ſhe deſired him to forbcar for that year 
to ſend her any Embaſlador extraordinary for ſome weighty reaſons, 
ariſing from the ſituation of her own Kingdom, where ſhe was only de- 
ſigned, and not crowned Queen. 
The reaſons for the King's coming ſtill ſubſiſted, but the alteration of af- 
fairs by the ſupplics which Jones had received, and by the blocking up of 
Prince Rupert's ſquadron in Kinſale by the Parliament fleet, had leſſened 


much 
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CHanLes much the ſecurity of his paſſage, and the influence which his preſence might 
II. have on Jones and his forces. Beſides, if Cromwell ſhould come over (as 
it was certified from good hands that he would) though the Lord Lieute- 
1649. nant was not ſo much afraid of his force, as of his money, and ſhould feat 
both much leſs if Dublin were firſt taken, yet he was exceedingly apprehen- 
ſive of the revolt of very many of the Iriſh, Scots and Eneliſh if he 
brought money with him; whilſt they had none but what they forced from 
that exhauſted Kingdom. On this account, in his great concern for the 
King's perſonal ſafety, he repreſented ro him on July 18. © that in caſe 
« Cromwell or any other were actually ſent over furniſhed with large ſup- 
« plies of money, it was his humble ſenſe that his Majeſty ſhould not ex- 
te poſe his Perſon to the hazard and diſhonour to which it might be expoſed, 
ce if he came utterly unprovided, but rather leave his ſervants to undergo the 
« danger, and ſtruggle with the difficulties of affairs, at leaſt till the event of 
« Dublin was known, and the Rebels deſigns, touching the diſpoſal of their 
« fleet then ſtrong upon the coaſt, and the Kingdom of Ireland, were dif. 
= covered. In caſe the attempt upon Dublin ſucceeded, it was indeed ne- 
ce ceſſary that his Majeſty ſhould immediately come over to put his forces in 
« action, for the total reduction of that Kingdom, and the regaining of his 
« Other Dominions. For idleneſs and want of action, would miniſter oc- 
« caſions of diviſion and quarrels between thoſe that were but newly friends, 
« and that ſtill had ſuch differing and incompatible hopes and intereſts, as 
* could neyer poſlibly be determined but by his Majeſty, nor by him ſafely, 
<« till he became a free and powerful Umpire. It would not be difficult to 
« put off this determination, if the forces were immediately put upon action; 
« but action once ceaſed, that emulation, which ſpent itſelf at preſent in 
« diſpute who ſhould do moſt, and deſerve the greateſt reward, would then be 
« turned and proceed to a dangerous over-ruling of their ſervices, and repin- 
te ing at any favours or bounties of his Majeſty, though diſpenſed with never 
© ſo much juſtice and equality. It behoved his Majeſty therefore to con- 
« ſider in time, how to improve the conqueſt of Dublin, and the reduction 
« of the Kingdom, and ſo to prepare for it by aſſiſtances from abroad and 
« intelligence at home, that no time might be loſt in employing the Army, 
« for whatever was the event of Dublin, which he wiſhed his Majeſty to 
« wait, and though the ſubduing of the Rebels ſhould be retarded, yet thoſe 
« preparations would not be wholly loſt, but might be employed to that 

« work, in what proportion his Majeſty ſhould think fitting. 
State of affairs Upon Lord Inchiquin's return to the Army, it was found upon a review 
& Uliter. to conſiſt of 7000 foot and about 4000 horſe; which though a conſiderable 
force, was not equal to the work of forming a regular ſiege of ſo large and 
populous a city as Dublin, defended by ſo numerous a garriſon. A good 
body of troops from the North might have been a re-inforcement ſufficient 
for that purpoſe ; but that country was no longer in a ſituation, which al- 
lowed ſuch a ſuccour to be expected. Owen O Neile, immediately upon the 
defeat of Ferral's party, was invited by Sir C. Coote to his relief, with a 
promile of 5000 J. for that ſervice; which he effected not ſo much by his 
own ſtrength, as by the defection of the forces of the Beſiegers. Soon after 
the murder of the late King, the Presbytery of Belfaſt, following the ex- 
ample of their brethren in Scotland, declared loudly againſt that execrable 
Act, and made horrible complaints of the danger of the Kirk, which was 
going to be ruined, as Monarchy had been deſtroyed by the Independents, 
contrary to the tenour of the Covenant. That bond they now inſiſted ſhould 
be renewed, and being ſupported by the Officers of the Army, tendered it 
to Moncke and Coote, who refuſing to take it, all the North roſe in arms, 
declaring againſt the Engliſb Rebels and their meaſures, and made * 
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maſters of all the towns and places of ſtrength in thoſe parts, except the CHARLES 


forts of Cullmore and Derry. They proceeded with unanimiry enough, ti! 


II. 


Sir Robert Stewart being come over with a Commiſſion from the Ning tor e 


the command of the five Laggan regiments, proclaimed his Maſeſty with great 
ſolemnity in the camp before Derry. It came likewiſe to be Known, that 
the Lord Montgomery of Ardes had a like Commiſſion from the King to be 
Commander in chief of all the forces in (er, which he was to publiſh, 
when he ſaw convenient. Sir G. Monroe had another Commiſſion of the 
like nature, and derived from the ſame authority. All theſe perions were 
known to be well affected to the King, and being likewiſe to receive orders 
from the Marquis of Ormonde (who was as well known to be zcalous for 
Epiſcopacy, and to uſe conſtantly the Engli/h Liturgy in his family) it was 
pteſently imagined, that notwithſtanding their declarations to advance the 
ends of the Covenant, the real deſign was to reſtore the King, and with him 
the order of Biſhops. Many ot the moſt zealous of the Kirk were under 
the influence of Argyle, and bribed by the Independents ; and theſe taking 
advantage of the King's not having complied with the Scots demands, nor 
taken and eſtabliſhed the Covenant (without which he was not to be admit- 
ted to the regal power) ſo inflamed the reſt of their ſet, that tome Officers 
deſerted the tervice, and ſtood upon their defence againſt the Lord Montgo- 
mery. Theſe were ſoon reduced, but the Presbytery meeting at Bangor on 
July 7. publiſhed a formal Declaration againſt that Lord for preferring the 
King before Religion, for acting by a Commiſſion inconſiſtent with the Co- 
venant, and for joining with perſons who favourcd Prelacy which they had 
{worn to extirpate, and who fomented the miſundreſtandings between his Majeſty 
and the Kingdom of Scotland; forbidding all perſons to pay any ceſs, or to obey 
any orders of the Lord Montgomery and his adherents, and cnjoining them 
to withdraw from, and withſtand their authority to the utmoſt of their power. 
All the people of that country, as well as the Officers and Soldiers of the 
Army, were bewitched by the Covenant, and put an implicit faith in the 
Miniſters; and the forces before Derry being compoled of Scots, great 
numbers of them dropped off every day, and quitted the Army. The garri- 
ſon within the town was reduced to great diſtreſs, and would probably have 
ſubmitted to Colonel Trevor, or any Engliſh General that ſhould have at- 
tacked the place; but being all Engliſh, the antipathy between the two Na- 
tions, ſtrengthened by the ill uſage which on former occaſions they had re— 
ccived from the Scots, made them chooſe to endure any hardſhips, rather 
than yield to any Scots Commander. This allowed time tor Sir C. Coote 
to make an agreement with O Nezte, and for this General to advance with 
his Army to the relief of Derry. Lord Ardes and Sir R. Stewart, being 
much weakened by the falling off of their men, raiſed the ſiege upon his 
approach, and retired into their own countries (which were in great confu— 
lion) endeavouring to recruit their forces. This was one of the unhappy 
conſequences of the 1r;/þ Commiſſioners ſtiffneſs with regard to O Nezle. 
it proved very fatal to the King's affairs, and hindered the Lord Lieutenant 
irom being re-inforced by a body of troops which might have enabled him 
to reduce Dublin before the arrival of Cromwell; or made it difficult for that 
Regicide to land his forces in that neighbourhood. 
Dublin had hitherto been ſtreightened only towards the North; to reduce 
it the ſooner, it was now found neceſſary to encompals it on all ſides. Pur- 
luant therefore to the reſolution of a Council of War, on July 25, the Lord 
Dillon of Coſtelogh was left with 2000 foot and 500 horte, to block it up 
on the North, and the Lord Licutcnant marching with the reſt of the Army 
crols the Lzfy, encamped at Rathmines, propoling to raiſe a work on a 


5 that lay to the caſt of the city, and was capable of being fortificd ſo as 
. II. to 
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CHarLesto interrupt the entrance of the river. But as the Army was on their march 

II. thither, a ſtrong gale brought to Dublin Colonel Reynolds and Venables with 

WW VN near 2000 foot and 600 horle, and ſupplies of money and all other neceſſa- 

1649. ries whereof the garriſon ſtood in need. This wonderfully raiſed the ſpirits 

of the Rebels within the town, and diſheartened thoſe that watched all op- 

portunities to ſerve the King. In Civil Wars there are always on each ſide 

certain perſons who give and convey intelligence to the other. Thus the 

ſame ſhips which brought over thoſe ſuccours to Jones, brought alſo intel- 

ligence trom good hands out of England, to the Marquis of Ormonde and 

Lord Inchiquin (with which the like adyertiſements out of Dublin agreed) 

that the ſupply then landed at Dublin was all that was intended for that place, 

being deemed ſufficient to defend it againſt the attacks of any Army then 

in Ireland; and that Cromwell, who lay ready at Briſtol to embark with a 

great Army, deſigned to land in Munſter, where it was well known there 
were many devoted to his party. 

? Upon this intelligence a Council of War was held on the 27th; at 
which beſides the Lord Lieutenant, were preſent the Lord Inchiquin, the 
Earl of Caſtlehaven, the Lord Taaffe, General Preſton, Sir Arthur Aſton, 
Sir M. Vaughan, and Major General Purcell. It was there confidered, that 
Cromwell certainly had intelligence in Munſter, and knew very well that al- 
molt all the men fit for ſervice were drawn out of the Province, which if 
loſt, not only the beſt ports of the Kingdom would fall into his hands, but 
his Majeſty's fleet then blocked up in Kinſale, by a ſuperior number of the 
Rebels ſhips, would alſo be loſt, and thoſe parts of the Kingdom, from 
whence the principal ſupport for the Army was drawn, would preſently be 
maſtered by him; ſo that if Dublin ſhould be taken, which was very doubt- 
ful, and thoſe parts be loſt, which was very evident, if he landed there, as 
they were then guarded, it would prove but an ill exchange; but if thoſe 
places were loſt, and Dublin not gained, the Army muſt inevitably come 
to nothing, and the Kingdom fall to the Rebels without reſiſtance. Theſe 
conſiderations being urged, it was reſolved that Lord Inchiquin with two 
regiments of horſe and his own guards, almoſt as good as any other, ſhould 
immediately march to ſecure that Province. 

It was next debated, whether the blockade of Dublin ſhould be conti- 
nued, or the Army retire from the neighbourhood of that city to Drogheda, 
Trim and the adjacent garriſons; and from thence endeayour to diſtreſs the 
place, and make a defenſive or offenſive war, as occaſion ſhould afterwards 
be offered. It was objected againſt a retreat, that it would make the peo- 
ple deſpair of the taking of Dublin; that they would account all that was 
done as good as nothing, unleſs that city were reduced; that they would 
never conſider, that the city was to be reduced by diſtreſſing and blocking it 
up, as ſurely, and more ſecurely than any other way, but taking the matter 
to be given over, and conſcquently deſpairing of the eaſe they expected by 
the total reduction of the Kingdom, would grow more and more backward 
in their contribution, and perhaps be ſeduced to join with O Neile, to re- 
ject the Peace, and caſt off his Majeſty's authority, which it was even then 
found, was privately and under other pretences aimed at by ſome, who at- 
tetwards took advantage of the time to declare themſelves without diſguiſe. 
It was further urged, that unleſs Dublin were reduced before Cromwell land- 
ed with the force and treaſure he had with him at the water-ſide, it was to 
be feared, he would be able to corrupt many of the Engliſh. For theſe 
reaſons it was reſolved, that the Army ſhould lie in its preſent camp, till 
Rathfaruham ſhould be taken; and that done, ſhould remove to a ſecurcr 
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quarter at a place called Drumnag h, not far from Kilmainbam (from whence CharLes 
an uninterrupted communication might be had with the party left on the II. 
” north-ſide of the river) if after the taking of Rathfarnham, there did not ap 
ar cauſe to alter that part of the determination. Rathfarnham was the 19. 
next day taken by ſtorm, and all the garriſon made priſoners, the aſſailants 
ſhewing ſo much mercy, that though 500 common men got in, before any 
Officer of note entered the place, not one of the beſieged was put to the 
word. 
l When it came to be known, that the Army was to retire, the Officers Pe ar 
and Soldiers expreſſed much trouble, and ſeemed to believe the reducing of Rachmines. 
the town not to be a work of that difficulty, as was pretended. The Re- 
bels horſe, which by the acceſſion of new forces whilſt the Army lay at Hin- 
glaſs, were increaſed to 1200, had no place to graze in but a meadow ncar 
the walls, there being no graſs within the town, and no means of grazing 
on the north-ſide by reaſon of the party under Lord Dillon there poſted, It 
was propoſed to poſſeſs and fortify a place called Baggatrath very ncar ad- 
joining to that meadow ; which if effected, would have deprived them of the 
only paſture they had, and would have ſtarved all their horſe in five days 
time. Beſides, that place being once well fortificd ; it was caly from thence 
to approach ſo to the river-ſide, that a work being caſt up there, it would 
have been impoſſible for any further ſuccour of men to be thrown into the 
place; which poſſibly might ſo diſcourage the ſoldiers within, that they 
would in a few days force their Officers to a treaty and ſurrender of the city. 
Before any reſolution was taken, Lord Caſtlehaven, General Preſton, Major 
General Purcell and Sir A. Aſton were ſent to view the place, and ſee if . 
it was capable of being ſo ſtrengthened in one night's work, as to ſecure 
the party to be there poſted. They returned, approving the place, as in all 
reſpects fit for the purpoſe. Orders hereupon were given to Purcell to 
command thither in the beginning of the night 1500 foot (the number ad- 
viſed by thoſe who had viewed the ground) with materials to fortify. He 
accordingly began as ſoon as it was dark to march with that party, but met 
with ſo ill guides, that though it was within half a mile of the leaguer, he 
did not get thither a full hour before day. 4 P. J/alſh ſays, that Edmund 
Reilly, who had carried on the treaty between Jones, Antrim and O Neile, 
then Vicar-General of Dublin, and afterwards titular Archbiſhop of Armagh, 
betrayed the Royal Camp at Rathmines to Fones, which he pleaded by way 
of merit, when in 1653. he was under proſecution for being the chief au- 
thor of the burning of the black caſtle of Mictlou, and of murdering thoſe 
in it, during the Ceſſation; and thereby ſaved his life. He docs not ſay 
in what particular this treachery conſiſted ; but it is not improbable, that it 
lay in inſtructing the guides (who were under his ſpiritual charge, and could 
hardly miſtake the way) to miſlead the party ordered on a work ſo likely to 
haſten the reduction of Dublin. 0 
The Marquis of Ormonde ſat up all that night, as well to be ready in caſe 
the enemy ſhould ſally, as to finiſh ſome diſpatches he was making to France. 
As ſoon as day broke, he rode down to Baggatrath, where he found the 
place of itſelf not ſo ſtrong as he expected, nor the work at all advanced; 
and ſtrong parties of the enemy drawn out under their works, yet hiding 
themſelves the beſt they could behind ſome houſes at Lowſj-hi/l, and in an 
hollow betwixt Baggatrath and the Strand. Hereupon he conſidered, whe- 
ther he had beſt go on with the work, or draw off his men. The former 
could not be done, nor the men drawn off without great danger, bur 
by drawing the whole Army to ſupport them; and in doing that, thcir 
work might be as well countenanced, as their retreat. This made him call 
4 Hiſtory of Remonſtrance, p. 609. 
Purcell 
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CHARLEs Purcell and Sir M. Vaughan, the Major Generals of horſe and foot; and 


II. 


ſhewing them where he would have the horſe and foot drawn, deſired them 


EYN accordingly to ſee it done, telling them and all the Officers then about him, 


1649. 


that he was confident Jones would hazard all to interrupt, what once ef- 
fected, would give him ſo much annoyance. With theſe orders he left them, 
determining to refreſh himſelf with a little ſleep for the action he expected, 
and in the way to his tent cauſed all the regiments to ſtand to their arms, 
to be ready to make head againſt Jones, if he made a ſally, which he did 
ſoon after with a body of 4000 foot and 1200 horſe, a force very near equal 
to the whole Army of the Iriſh, if it had been all engaged. 

It was about nine of the clock when the Marquis got to his tent; and he 
had not ſlept above an hour, when he was awaked by volleys of ſhot, which 
he took to be much nearer him than Baggatrath. However, before he got 
an hundred yards from his tent, all thoſe whom he had left working were 
beaten out of their poſt, and Jones had routed Sir V. Vaughan, who died 
bravely in the head of his men, and after him divers partics of horſe drawn 
up in cloſes, into which the enemy could not come to them, but through 
gaps and in files. This was the right wing of the Army, and it was not 
long before the Marquis ſaw it wholly defeated, and numbers of the ſoldiers 
running away towards the hills of J/;cklow, where ſome of them were born 
and bred, and whither they knew the way but too well. He thereupon went 
to the battle, conſiſting of Lord Inchiguin's foot, commanded by Colonel 
Giffard, with whole aſliſtance he put them into the beſt poſture he could, 
and deſired his brother and Colonel Miles Reily to ſtand in a field next theſe 
foot, where he left them till he ſhould either come or ſend them orders. 
They were either forced thence or drawn off by ſome apparent advantage; 
and ſoon aftcr the Marquis perceived the enemy's horſe had gotten round, 


and was going through a lane cloſe by G:fard's foot (where he ſtood) to 


meet a party of their own foot that were coming up in the front of G 


fard's men, who gave them a good fire, and ſo diſordered them, that had 


not the two regiments before-mentioned, which had been planted in the 
field for that purpoſe, quitted their ground, but had charged thoſe diſor- 
dered horſe in the rear, it is probable they would have been driven over 
their foot. Through that defect, when they came to their foot, they rallied 
by them, and together with them advanced againſt the Marquis's battaile, 
who were by this time environed, another party of the enemy both horſe 
and foot being then coming behind them into the field where they ſtood, 
ſo that they were encloſed between two fires. At this, and at the running 
away of Neilys regiment, Giffard's men were ſo diſcouraged, that they 
fought no more, but ſeemed inclinable to accept the quarter which the ene- 
my offered. The Marquis of Ormonde ſeeing this, leaped over a ditch, and 
endeavoured to get to his left wing, hoping to find it firm. But they had 
too ſoon apprehended, and too well ſeen how the world went with the right 
wing and battaile. There was a great reſerve of the enemy ſtanding all this 
while, and facing them, which was the reaſon why the Marquis did not draw 
them to the aſliſtance of the reſt of the Army; and that made them think 
their caſe deſperate, ſo that they ran away without once firing upon the ene- 
my, and againſt their Officers utmoſt endeavours. The Marquis made a ſhift 
to rally ſome of them; but when he advanced a ſtep towards the enemy, 
they broke away bchind him, even upon the ſight of their own men run- 
ning away, taking them for part of Jones's Army. When he had endea- 
voured ſeveral times and in ſeveral places to bring them on, and was ſtill 
thus ſerved, he gave it over, and immediately ſent notice of the diſaſter to 
the forces under Lord Dillon on the other ſide of the Liffy, (who knew 
nothing of what was done till the action was over) with orders for Colonel 
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Harren to march with his regiment to Trim, and Colonel Vall with his CHarLrs 


to Drogheda, for the ſecurity of thoſe places, which he imagined would be 


II. 


ſoon attacked by Jones. The Lord Taaffe getting to that body, found 


them in arms, and would fain have perſuaded them to attempt a recovery 
of the day, whilſt the enemy was in diſorder, taken up with plunder ; but 
the terror and fright was ſo univerſal, that he could not prevail with chem 
to take ſo generous a reſolution, or to do any thing but to provide for their 
own ſecurity. The fate of the Engliſh that day was to be, moſt of them, 
either lain or taken priſoners. A ſmall party of them under Colonel o- 
gan got a great reputation for their behaviour, who being gotten together, 
defended themſelves ſo gallantly, and with ſo much reſolution againſt the 
whole power of the enemy, that at laſt, after a great ſlaughter, they made 
conditions for themſelves, before they could be forced to yield, or lay down 
their arms. In this engagement, which happened on Aug. 2. Colonel Richard 
Butler was wounded, and taken priſoner with the Earl of Fingall, 300 Of- 
ficers and 1500 common ſoldiers. Moſt of Inchiquins men afterwards en- 
liked themſelves under Jones. There were not above 600, as well Officers 
as Soldicrs, killed in this action, and of thoſe more than half were put to 
the (word an hour after they had upon promiſe of quarter laid down their 
arms, and ſome even after they were within the walls of the town. All 
the plunder of the camp, with the artillery, tents and baggage fell into the 
encmy's hands. The defeat was owing chiefly to the inexpertneſs of a great 
many of the Iriſb Officers, (who were named by the Commiſſioners, not 
always for their military skill) and the rawneſs of their ſoldiers, not kept 
in garriſons nor continually exerciſed as Joness were, and to the panick 
terror which ſeized the Iriſb horſe, who quitted the field upon Sir „V. 
Vaughan's being killed in the firſt charge, ſo carly that very few of them 
were loſt, and could never afterwards be brought to rally, notwithſtanding 
all the Marquis of Ormonde's endeavours, who thought it very feaſible with 
them by a reſolute onſet to recover the day. The Marquis, who had re- 
ceived a musket ſhot on his armour, the goodneſs of which prevented its 
being fatal, ſecing nothing could be done, quitted the field; and fo great 
was the tcrror of the horſe, that in twelve miles riding, he was not able to 
get any conſiderable number of them together. With the few he had ral- 
lied, he came before the fort of Ballyſonan, and finding means to make the 
Governor believe that Dublin was ſurrendered, he by this ſtratagem got that 
important place into his hands. He went the next day to Kz/kenny to rally 
what he could of the Army, to raiſe what new forces he was able, and to 
make the beſt proviſion that was poſſible for defence of the places he had 
gained in the campaign. Having appointed a rendezvous of the forces, he 
{ct out from Kzlkenny the day ſeven night after the defeat, and marched with 
399 horſe to Trim, from whence he ſent a ſupply of money to Drogheda. 
Jones had inveſted the place, but upon knowledge of the Lord Licutcnant's 
approach, raiſed the ſiege and retired with his Army to Dublin. 

The greateſt loſs, becauſe the moſt difficult to be repaired, ſuſtained in the 
defeat was, that of the ordnance and arms. The moſt terrible effect of it 
was the dejection it brought upon the beſt inclined, and the advantage it af- 
forded to others, to work upon the fears of the people. The loſs of men 
was much eaſier to be ſupplied, than it was to find money to pay or means 
to ſupport them. The city of Limerick, now applied to for money, plead- 
cd inability, and offered only a 100/. JVexford refuſed to furniſh any. 
Gallzzay had not yet paid in half the loan, which they had agreed to in 
March, of 5000 l. and now the plague being brought thither by infected 
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CHARLEs Purcell and Sir M. Vaughan, the Major Generals of horſe and foot; and 


II. 


ſhewing them where he would have the horſe and foot drawn, deſired them 


CWYN accordingly to ſee it done, telling them and all the Officers then about him, 
1649. 


that he was confident Jones would hazard all to interrupt, what once ef- 
feed, would give him ſo much annoyance. With theſe orders he left them, 
determining to refreſh himſelf with a little ſleep for the action he expected, 
and in the way to his tent cauſed all the regiments ro ſtand to their arms, 
to be ready to make head againſt Jones, if he made a ſally, which he did 
ſoon after with a body of 4000 foot and 1200 horſe, a force very near equal 
to the whole Army of the Jriſb, if it had been all engaged. 

It was about nine of the clock when the Marquis got to his tent; and he 
had not ſlept above an hour, when he was awaked by volleys of ſhot, which 
he took to be much nearer him than Baggatrath. However, before he got 
an hundred yards from his tent, all thole whom he had left working were 
beaten out of theit poſt, and Jones had routed Sir V. Vaughan, who died 
bravely in the head of his men, and after him divers partics of horſe drawn 
up in cloſes, into which the enemy could not come to them, but through 
gaps and in files. This was the right wing of the Army, and it was not 
long before the Marquis ſaw it wholly defeated, and numbers of the ſoldiers 
running away towards the hills of J/7cklow, where ſome of them were born 
and bred, and whither they knew the way but too well. He thereupon went 
to the battle, conſiſting of Lord Inchiquin's foot, commanded by Colonel 
Giffard, with whoſe aſſiſtance he put them into the beſt poſture he could, 
and deſired his brother and Colonel Miles Reily to ſtand in a field next theſe 
foot, where he left them till he ſhould cither come or ſend them orders. 
They were either forced thence or drawn off by ſome apparent advantage; 
and ſoon aftcr the Marquis perceived the enemy's horſe had gotten round, 
and was going through a lane cloſe by G:fard's foot (where he ſtood) to 
meet a party of their own foot that were coming up in the front of Gi 
fard's men, who gave them a good fire, and ſo diſordered them, that had 
not the two regiments before-mentioned, which had been planted in the 
field for that purpoſe, quitted their ground, but had charged thoſe diſor- 
dered horſe in the rear, it is probable they would have been driven over 
their foot. Through that defect, when they came to their foot, they rallied 
by them, and together with them advanced againſt the Marquis's battaile, 
who were by this time environed, another party of the enemy both horſe 
and foot being then coming behind them into the field where they ſtood, 
ſo that they were encloſed between two fires. At this, and at the running 
away of Rezly's regiment, Giffard's men were ſo diſcouraged, that they 
fought no more, but ſeemed inclinable to accept the quarter which the ene- 
my offered. The Marquis of Ormonde iceing this, leaped over a ditch, and 
cndcavourcd to get to his left wing, hoping to find it firm. But they had 
too ſoon apprehended, and too well ſeen how the world went with the right 
wing and battaile. There was a great reſerve of the enemy ſtanding all this 
while, and facing them, which was the reaſon why the Marquis did not draw 
them to the aſſiſtance of the reſt of the Army; and that made them think 
their caſe deſperate, ſo that they ran away without once firing upon the ene- 
my, and againſt their Officers utmoſt endeavours. The Marquis made a ſhift 
to rally ſore of them; but when he advanced a ſtep towards the enemy, 
they broke away bchind him, even upon the ſight of their own men run- 
ning away, taking them for part of Jones's Army. When he had endca- 
voured ſeveral times and in ſeveral places to bring them on, and was till 
thus ſerved, he gave it over, and immediately ſent notice of the diſaſter to 
the forces under Lord Dillon on the other fide of the Liffy, (who knew 


nothing of what was done till the action was over) with orders for Colonel 


» 
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Narren to march with his regiment to Trim, and Colonel Vall with his CHaRLrs 


to Drogheda, for the ſecurity of thoſe places, which he imagined would be 


ſoon attacked by Zones. The Lord Taaffe getting to that body, found? 
them in arms, and would fain have perſuaded them to attempt a recovery 1649. 


of the day, whilſt the enemy was in diſorder, taken up with plunder ; but 
the terror and fright was ſo univerſal, that he could not prevail with them 
to take ſo generous a reſolution, or to do any thing but to provide for their 
own ſecurity. The fate of the Engli/h that day was to be, moſt of them, 
either lain or taken priſoners. A ſmall party of them under Colonel o- 
gan got a great reputation for their behaviour, who being gotten together, 
icfended themſelves ſo gallantly, and with ſo much reſolution againſt the 
whole power of the enemy, that at laſt, after a great ſlaughter, they made 
conditions for themſelves, before they could be forced to yield, or lay down 
their arms. In this engagement, which happened on Aug. 2. Colonel Richard 
Butler was wounded, and taken priſoner with the Earl of Fingall, 300 Of- 
ficers and 1500 common ſoldiers. Moſt of Inchiquin's men afterwards en- 
liked themſelves under Fones. There were not above 600, as well Officers 
as Soldiers, killed in this action, and of thoſe more than half were put to 
the [word an hour after they had upon promiſe of quarter laid down their 
arms, and ſome even after they were within the walls of the town. All 
the plunder of the camp, with the artillery, tents and baggage fell into the 
enemy's hands. The defeat was owing chiefly to the inexpertneſs of a great 
many of the Iriſh Officers, (who were named by the Commiſſioners, not 
always for their military skill) and the rawneſs of their ſoldiers, not kept 
in garriſons nor continually exerciſed as Fones's were, and to the panick 
terror which ſcized the Iriſb horſe, who quitted the field upon Sir „V. 
Vaughan's being killed in the firſt charge, ſo carly that very few of them 
were loſt, and could never afterwards be brought to rally, notwithſtanding 
all the Marquis of Ormonde's endeavours, who thought it very feaſible with 
them by a reſolute onſet to recover the day. The Marquis, who had re- 
ceived a musket ſhot on his armour, the goodneſs of which prevented its 
being fatal, ſeeing nothing could be done, quitted the field; and fo great 
was the tcrror of the horſe, that in twelve miles riding, he was not able to 
get any conſiderable number of them together. With the few he had ral- 
lied, he came before the fort of Ballyſonan, and finding means to make the 
Governor believe that Dublin was ſurrendered, he by this ſtratagem got that 
important place into his hands. He went the next day to Killenny to rally 
what he could of the Army, to raiſe what new forces he was able, and to 
make the beſt proviſion that was poſſible for defence of the places he had 
gained in the campaign. Having appointed a rendezvous of the forces, he 
ict out from Killenny the day ſeven night after the defeat, and marched with 
399 horſe to Trim, from whence he ſent a ſupply of money to Drogheda. 
Jones had inveſted the place, but upon knowledge of the Lord Licutcnant's 
approach, raiſed the ſiege and retired with his Army to Dublin. 

The greateſt loſs, becauſe the moſt difficult to be repaired, ſuſtained in the 
defeat was, that of the ordnance and arms. The moſt terrible effect of it 
was the dejection it brought upon the beſt inclined, and the advantage it af- 
forded to others, to work upon the fears of the people. The loſs of men 
was much caſicr to be ſupplied, than it was to find money to pay or means 
to ſupport them. The city of Limerick, now applied to for money, plead- 
cd inability, and offered only a 100/. JVexford refuſed to furniſh any. 
Gall:vay had not yet paid in half the loan, which they had agreed to in 
March, of 50004. and now the plague being brought thither by infected 
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CHARLEs goods from Spain, made ſuch havock in the town, that nothing could be 


II. 


expected from it, and ſo diſperſed it ſelf over the Province of Connaght, 


that the Marquis of Clanricarde, who, for fear of O Neile, had not been 
1649. able to ſend any forces to the ſiege of Dublin, was thereby deprived of all 


means to draw an Army together, either to act alone, or to join with any 
other, leſt the plague which made ſuch ſpoil whilſt they were aſunder, ſhould 
make a ſtill greater deſtruction, when the forces were all together. There 
were ſeveral regiments that had been left in the King and Queen's Counties 
and in that of Weſtmeath to oppoſe O Nettle, if he ould attempt to make 
a diverſion in thoſe parts during the ſiege of Dublin. Theſe the Lord Lieu- 
tenant cauſed to march to Trim, and ſummoned from every quarter all the 
forces that could be got together, reſolving to make a ſecond attempt u 
Dublin; which enterprize now appeared to him more feaſible than ever be- 
fore, or than he could have imagined after ſo unlucky a diſperſion of his 
Majeſty's forces. Far from being diſcouraged by the late diſaſter, he did not 
queſtion (if any thing diverted the forces deſigned to come with Cromwell 
into Ireland) but to be maſter of the whole Kingdom before ſpring. 


The Marquis ef He had the greater reaſon to hope this, becauſe he began to be eaſy with 


Ormonde 
greats and 


regard to O Neile, and to think that he might not only be able to make 


agrees with Ule of the forces which had been hitherto employed to watch his motions, 


O Neile. 


but alſo have the aſſiſtance of his Army. He had been much concerned at 
the Commiſſioners unſeaſonable obſtinacy in not comply ing with that Gene- 
ral's demands; and having privately renewed the Treaty, had given him ſa- 
tisfaction ſo far, as that in his laſt anſwer he profeſſed, that nothing hin- 
dered his preſent ſubmiſſion to the King's authority, but a Ceſſation he had 
then made with Moncke ; which was to expire on Aug. 8. ſix days after the 
rout at Rathmines. O Neile found there was no dependence on the faith 
of the Parliament of England, nor any room to expect favourable conditions 
from them, they having rejected his propoſitions, dilavowed the agreement 
made with him by Moncke in their name, and cenſured that Officer for his 
preſumption in a tranſaction, which was neceſſary for his ſafety, and highly 
to the advantage of their affairs. This made O Neile think it was time to 
provide for himſelf and his forces by ſome other means; and juſt before the 
defeat of Rathmines, he had ſignified to Sir Luke Fitzgerald, that he was 
ready to renew the Treaty. Sir Luke and Sir R. Barnewall were empowered 
by the Lord Lieutenant to treat with him, but they were either ſo infirm or 
ſo intent on the preſervation of their private intereſt, that they did not care 
to go to the fartheſt parts of ter, where O Neile then lay with his forces. 
The Marquis of Ormonde was thereupon obliged himſelf to write to him, 


and ſend powers to the Biſhop of Raphoe and Colonel Mervyn to ſettle the 


terms of his ſubmiſſion. The latter of theſe, more intent on his own ſafety 
than the King's ſervice, and imagining that the Kingdom would ſoon be re- 
duced by Cromwell, gave himſelf no trouble about the Commiſſion, but 
went to Derry and made his peace with Sir C. Coote. The Biſhop repaired | 
to O Neile's camp, in the neighbourhood of that place, and was received 
with great reſpe& ; yet brought back nothing but aſſurances from him, that 
he would cnter into a Treaty as ſoon as he was removed from thence, (for 


it did not become him to treat in Sir Charles's quarters) and in the mean 


time his forces ſhould not commit any hoſtilities, nor do any act to the pre- 
judice of the King's ſervice. The Marquis of Ormonde not liking theſe de- 


- lays, which were almoſt as ruinous to his Majeſty's affairs, as an open enmity 


could be, and in hopes that by the conjunction of his forces he might be 
able to defeat Cromwell's meaſures, if he ſhould offer to lay ſiege to any 
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his Uncle, and to engage him to march immediately with his forces to join 


whither the latter had been ſent by him with ſome inſtructions relating to 
him, in whom they both pretended to have great intereſt, were ſent after 
Daniel, but with orders to do nothing in their Treaty, but with the other's 
approbation. Daniel found Owen at Ballikelly, twelve miles to the Eaſt of 

erry, determined to agree with the Lord Licutenant, and hopeful to join 
him with an Army of 6000 foot and 500 horſe. All the chief Officers of 
that Army were very zealous for that conjunction, and none more fo than 
Emer Mac Mahon the titular Biſhop of Clogher, who was very induſtrious in 
anſwering the objections of ſuch as were averſe to it, and found an expedi- 
ent of taking off the Nuncio's excommunication, without any examination 
of the matter, for the better union of the Iriſb, and healing of thoſe divi- 
ſions which threatned the ruin of their country. But he was ſtill detained 
in thoſe parts by the delays of Coote in performing his part of the contract 
for the relief of Derry, and by a defluxion in his knee, which was ſo ex- 
tremely painful, that he could neither ride nor endure to be carried in an 
horſe litter. u This complaint was imputed to poyſon, not from Sir C. 
Coote's entertainment of him and his principal Officers in a very ſumptuous 
manner at Derry, but from a pair of ruſlct leather boots, ſent him as a 
preſent from a Gentleman of the name of Plunctet in the County of Louth, 
who afterwards boaſted that he had done the Engliſh an eminent piece of 
ſervice by diſpatching O Nezle out of the world. This illneſs hindered his 
march till Sept. 20. when he decamped from Ballikelly, and advanced into 
the County of Cavan, much ſlower, by reaſon of his illneſs, than otherwiſe 
he would have done. This occaſioned ſo much delay, that the articles of 
the Treaty were not perfected till Oc. 12. notwithſtanding the carneſt deſire 
of Owen O Netle to finiſh it, purſuant to the declaration which he made to 
his Officers of his reſolution to conclude it, as ſoon as he heard of the action 
at Rathmines. The Marquis of Ormonde had always uſcd great frankneſs 
in his treatics with him, and had a very advantageous opinion, as well of his 
honour, conſtancy and good ſenſe, as of his military skill; from which he 
propoſed as much advantage to the King's affairs, as he did from the force 
of his troops. But Owen did not live to perform the ſervices expected from 


him, dying at Clozhouter on the 6th of November following, and being bu- 
ricd in the old Abbey at Cavan. 
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place, ſent Daniel O Neile on Aug. 27. to finiſh the Treaty thus begun with Cn ariuy 


II. 
the King's Army. Two religious, Talbot and Nugent coming from abroad, WORN 
” 1640. 


Whatever deſigns the Marquis of Ormonde, in confidence of O Neile's Cromwell 


reſolution to ſubmit, and the conjunction of his forces, had formed upon mm 1 
Dublin, they were all defeated by Cromwell's landing there on or about“ 


Aug. 15. with 8000 foot, 4000 horſe, 200000. in money, and a vaſt quan- 
tity of all kinds of ammunition and neceſſaries for war. The making of 
preparations for this expedition, the ſuppreſſing of the Levellers, the unwil- 
lingneſs of the ſoldiers to go into Ireland, where all the forces hitherto ſent 

lad been left in a ſtarving condition, and ſome difficulty in point of ſhip- 
ping were the occaſions of his arriving, ſo late, that it began to be queſti- 
oned whether he would come over at all. He intended once to land in 
Munſter, but the action at Rathmines, the knowledge of Lord Inchiquin's 
being taere ready to oppoſe him, and the neceſſity of recovering ſome gar- 
rilons about Dublin, for want of which the forces within that city would 
loon be reduced to great extremity, made him alter his meaſures, and reſolve 
to land at Dublin. The ſcene was now altered, and the war which the Lord 

ieutenant was to make, could be only defenſive, till the Rebels ſhould meet 
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CHaxLes with a check in ſome enterprize, and his own men by diſcipline and req 


II. 


| enemy. Drogheda being the moſt expoſed of any of the frontier towns, 
1649. and of great conſequence as opening a communication with the North, ſeemed 


and takes 
Drogheda. 


would make ſo vigorous a defence, as to keep the enemy before it a conſi- 


beſt body of the 1riſb troops, and diſheartened the reſt to ſuch a degree, that 
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might recover their ſpirits, and forget the fear they had contracted of the 


to be the place on which Cromwell would make his firſt attempt. He took 
care therefore to have the works and fortifications repaired, as well as the 
ſhortneſs of the time would permit, placed in it Sir Arthur Aſton, as expe- 
rienced and gallant a Governor as could be wiſhed, gave him the number 
of men he deſired, which was 2000 foot and 300 horſe, all choice men and 
good ſoldiers, with very many Gentlemen and Officers of good reputation, 
and furniſhed him with the full proportion of ammunition and other provi- 
ſions that he demanded. Drogheda thus provided, the Marquis of Ormonde 
retired to Tecroghan to aſſemble his forces, and thence came forward to 
Portleſter, to be within diſtance to relieve the place; which, it was hoped, 


derable time, and leſſen their numbers by the attacks, hardſhips and incon- 
veniences of a ſiege. But Cromwell did not allow him time to be joined by 
Lord Inchiquin (who was now ſent for from Munſter which was no longer 
in danger) nor to get his other forces together. 

Cromwell came before Drogheda on WW 3. with all his power, having 
ſent his canon and victual by ſea. After lying ſtill before it near a week, 
he began on Sunday the 9th to batter the place, and having continued the 
battery from that time till Tuæſday about four in the afternoon, a large breach 
was made near St. Mary's Church, which he judged aſſaultable. The aflault 
was given, and his men twice repulſed ; but in the third attack, Colonel 
Wall being unhappily killed at the head of his regiment, his men were ſo 
diſmayed thereby, as to liſten, before they had any need, to the enemy of- 
fering them quarter, admitting them upon thoſe terms, and thereby betray- 
ing themſelves and their fellow ſoldiers to the ſlaughter. All the Officers 
and Soldiers of Cromwells Army promiſed quarter to ſuch as would lay down 
their arms, and performed it as long as any place held out; which cncouraged 
othcrs to yield. But when they had once all in their power, and feared no 
hurt that could be done them, Cromwell being told by Jones, that he had 
now all the flower of the 1riſh Army in his hands, gave orders that no quar- 
ter ſhould be given; ſo that his ſoldiers were forced, many of them againſt 
their will, to kill their priſoners. The brave Governor Sir A. Afton, Sir 
Em. Verney, the Colonels Warren, Fleming and Byrne, were killed in cold 
blood; and indeed all the Officers, except ſome few of leaſt conſideration, 
that eſcaped by miracle. The Marquis of Ormonde in his w letters to the King 
and Lord Byron, ſays, “that on this occaſion Cromwell exceeded himſelf, 
« and any thing he had ever heard of in breach of faith and bloody inhu- 
« manity; and that the cruelties exerciſed there for five days after the town 
« was taken, would make as many ſeveral pictures of inhumanity, as are to 
« be found in the book of Martyrs, or in the relation of Amboyna. 

This was certainly an execrable policy in that Regicide; but ic had the 
effect he propoſed. It ſpread abroad the terror of his name; it cut off the 


it was a greater loſs in itſelf, and much more fatal in its conſequences, than 
the rout at Rathmines. The Marquis of Or monde immediately upon news 
of the maſſacre and loſs of Drogheda, gave orders for the burning and quit- 
ting of Trim and Dundalk ; but fear had ſo poſſeſſed the garriſons of thoſe 
towns, that they did not execute their orders, nor deſtroy the fortifications 
in the manner they were particularly directed by theſe orders, ſo that the 
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enemy thought it worth their while to poſſeſs them, and put garrilons into CHARLES 


both places. He expected ſoon to be joined by Lord Inchiquin with a good 
party of horſe and foot from Munſter, and by 
ber from Ulſter, but he had neither money to pay them, nor provilioa to 
keep them rogether for ſo much as one day. The Commiſſioners of truſt 
were diſperſed, and the Collectors employed by them, not ſo diligent, as 
they ſhould have been, in getting in either corn or money. ln this diſtreſs 
the Lord Lieutenant iſſuing out warrants for railing both, it was complained 
of by the Commiſſioners as a breach of the Articles of the Treaty, and they 
talked among themſelves of treating with the enemy. They were a very 
unhappy clog upon his authority, which was ſo precarious and reſtrained 
among the Iriſp, that he could do nothing without their concurrence; nor 
take almoſt any meaſures for the ſafety of the Kingdom without their appro- 
bation. What ſeemed moſt adviſable to be done in the preſent ſituation of 
affairs, was to put the forces into garriſons for ſecuring the moſt conſiderable 
places, and as winrer was now approaching, to proſecute the levies of men, 
and by good diſcipline and conſtant exerciſe; endeavour to recover their ſpi— 
tits againſt the ſpring. The Lord Lieutenant could not make any new gar- 
rilons, nor change old Governors without the conſent of the Commiſſioncrs, 
and theſe had not power or credit enough with the chief cities and corpo- 
rations, the molt likely to be attempted by the Rebels, either to force or 
perſuade them to receive garriſons. JYexford, Il aterſord and Limerick de- 
clared openly they would admit of no ſoldiers; nor would they obey any other 
orders that were ſent them, further than they ſaw fit themlelves. 
Thus were all things running into contuſion. 


Lord Ardes with a like num CL WW 


1049. 


To prevent it, and to pro 77 ar 


vide a remedy againſt many other cvils, which he had too much reaſon to VERT HE 
apprehend, the Marquis of Ormonde could think of no means likely to ee e rang, 


to come into 


ſo effectual as the King's coming into Ireland, which. would put an end to Ireland. 


the power of the Commiſſioners, and would (it any thing could) unite the 
whole Nation in his ſervice. His Majeſty having on the tenih of June, 
cauſed his ſervants with his baggage to embark in Holland, and ſet fail for 
Munſter, left the Hague ſoon after, and came to &. Germain near Paris, 
intending after a ſtay of eight days to proceed on his journey to Ireland x. 
A fair Lady, or the endeavours of thole about him who were for his agree- 
ing with the Scots, detained him in that place near three months, till aftcr 
he had received the news of the defeat at Rathmines, and the landing of 
Cromwell. This did not alter the King's own reſolution of going to Ire— 
land ; he thought, his honour was concerned and obliged him to put him- 
ſelf in action, and run the common danger with his ſubjects. All that kept 
him in ſuſpence was, the advice he had lately received from the Lord Licu- 
tenant againſt his immediate coming, till the event of the ſiege of Dublin 
were known, and the difficulty of finding a ſafe paſſage into the Kingdomy. 
He reſolved therefore to ſend Colonel H. Varren and Mr. Henry Seymour, 
Gentlemen of his bed-chamber, to Ireland, to deſire from the Marquis of 


Ormonde a true ſtate of the affairs of that Kingdom, and his opinion with 
regard to his expedition thither. 


Mr. Seymour carricd with him the George He is made 


and Ribband or Garter for the Marquis, whom the King on Sept. 18. N. F. 8 of the 
had named, together with Edward Prince Palatine and the Duke of Buck- © © 


mgham, Knights and Companions of the moſt noble Order of the Garter. 
From this time he wrote the Ribband, Star, St. George's croſs and other 
badges of the Order, though he was not inſtalled nor inveſted with the ha- 
bit, till after the King's Reſtoration, when this ceremonial part of the honour 
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CHARLES Was performed on April 15. 1661. Preſently after Mr. Seymonr's departure, 
II. the King {ct out for Jerſey, to be ſo much the nearer Ireland, in caſe he 
CY V ſhould be adviſed to go over thither. The Lord Lieutenant was now entirely 
1649. of opinion, that it was abſolutely neceſſary he ſhould. For though his Ma- 
jeſty's pet ſonal ſafety was as much or more {ſubject to danger by the Rebels 
ſucceſſes, and by the effects which thole ſucceſſes produced, of diſloyalty in 
ſome, and of diſcouragement upon all; yet when he conſidered, how im- 
probable, if not impoſlible it was to kcep up any ſhew of his authority in 
the Kingdom without his own preſence ; how likely it was that his own be- 
ing there might do it, and how much more it would be for his honour, in 
the worſt event, to have done his uttermoſt to ſupport the juſtice of his cauſe, 
than that it ſhould with any colour of truth be ſaid, he was wanting to 
himſelf; ke could not but declare his judgment to be entirely for the King's 
haſtening over with all the ſpeed that was conſiſtent with his ſafety at ſea. 
Prince Rypert, and every body whom the Marquis thought fit to conſult with 
on this ſubject, agreed with him entirely in this judgment; the reaſons of 
which may perhaps be beſt expreſſed in the very words of his letter to the 

King on Sept. 27. O. F. 
« Your Majcity's commands, in your meſſage by Colonel Warren, and in 
* your letters were, to give you an account of the preſent ſtate of affairs 
here, and my opinion touching your Majeſty's coming into this Kingdom. 
The firlt, Sir, is briefly thus. The Rebels are ſtrong in their numbers, ex- 
alted with ſucceſs, abundantly provided with all neceſſaries, likely to want 
tor nothing that England can afford them, and in the pride of all this, 
are either marched out, or ready to march, to purſue their victories. On 
the other lide, to withſtand them, our numbers arc inferior, diſcouraged 
with misfortuncs, hardly and uncertainly provided for, the people weary 
of their burdens, wavering in their affections, through the advantage taken 
to pervert them by thoſe who arc diſloyally inclined, and our towns de- 
fenceleſs againſt any conſiderable attempt. After ſuch a ſtating of our 
condition, your Majeſty may wonder, that I, who in my opinion con- 
cerning the hazarding of your perſon into this Kingdom, was doubtful, or 
rather plainly againlt it, only upon fallible reſolutions taken of Cromwel!'s 
coming over, before the defeat near Dublin, which made eaſy the better 
half of his work in this Kingdom, and before the loſs of Drogheda, with 
above 2000 of our beſt foot and above 200 horle, ſhould now change my 
opinion, and hold it abſolutely neceſſary for your Majeſty to appear here in 

« perſon. 

* This ſeeming prepoſterous change proceeds, not from a leſs care of your 
Majeſty's ſafety, but from a greater deſire of your glory, conſiſting in your 
being reſtored to your Kingdoms by the bleſſing of God, upon your im- 
mediate conduct of your Affairs and Armies; for which by a ſpecial Pro- 
vidence they ſeem to be reſerved, and without which, it is evident not 
only to me, but to all that for faith or judgment, I held capable of ſuch a 
debate, that this Kingdom will very ſhortly caſt off all ſigns of obedience 
to your Majeſty, and revert to the condition it was in, when your Ma- 
jeſiy commanded me hither; or rather to a much worſe. For all ſuch as 
have contributed towards the reſtitution of your Majeſty's Government 
in the concluſion of the laſt Peace, and would perſevere to the end in their 
loyalty, will now infallibly in the firſt place be ſingled and marked out 
© for deſtruction. So that if your Majeſty conceive the preſervation of any 
tooting in this Kingdom may be at any time neceſſary towards the reco- 
very of your other two, it can (reaſonably ſpeaking) be no other way 
„ hoped tor, than by your preſence; and by that it may. When there was 
« a pollibility of reducing the Kingdom without this, or any perſonal hazard 
«c ro 
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« to your Majeſty; and that by the reduction of it, your Majeſty might Canbts 


« have had no more to do, but to command the tranſportation of an Army 
« hence for any deſign, morc worthy the venture of your Perſon, than this 
« then ſeemed to be, and that I ſaw it was ncedtul to put ſomething upon 
« uncqual trial, rather than abide the threatened invaſion; 1 held it my 
duty to diſſuade your Majeſty from coming in at the end of our ſuccets, 
« whcn it was to be feared, the formidable forces then deſigned, and ſince 
« come againſt us, would give a check to it. But now that the Rebels arc 
« ſo exalted in their pride, even as high as ſucceſs, and the loweſt contempt 
« of an enemy can raiſe them, it will be ruin to them, if the progrets of 
b their arms be but ſtopped, and to your Majeſty's infinite honour to have 
« attempted it with ſuch diſadvantage, whatever the event be. Yet I ſhould 
« not dare to adviſe the purchaſe of it at ſo deſperate a rate, nor your com- 
ing into this Kingdom, it I did not believe your Majeſty may have as ſafe 
« a reſidence here and retreat hence, as I conceive that in or from Jer; y 
« to be. 

The Parliament fleet having, now their forces were landed in Ireland, 
done all that was propoſcd in the blocking up of Prince Rypert at Kinſale, 


quitted their ſtation, and left him a free paſlage by ſea. The Marquis of Y agree, 
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Ormonde took great pains to fit out that ſquadron, and ſupply it with ſca- ,.“ 


men and proviſions, that it might ſail to Jerſey to fetch over the King. But 
by the time that his letter arrived in that Iſland, other meaſures were taken. 
Means had been uſed to remove the old Counſellors from about the King; 
Lord Colepeper was ſent on an embaſſy to Muſcouy, to demand of the Czar 
the payment of a ſum of money which had been lent to that Crown, by 
the King's Grandfather, or by others of his procurement. Lord Dig, and 
Sir E. Nicholas, and the Earl of Briſtol not having been in Holland with 
the King, had not been ſworn of his Council after his Father's death. Of 
thoſe that were ſworn, Lord Hatton was deſigned for Sweden, but Queen 
Chriſtina's letter beforementioned, put a ſtop to that embaſly; and he did 
not attend the King to Zerſey. The deſign of the Spaniſh embaſſy was to 
get money from that Crown (for which purpoſe, if a match was ncceſlary, 
it was to be ſettled) and the Lord Treaſurer Cottington was for that reaſon, 
as well as others, the fitteſt perſon; but when he was named, it was ſuggeſt- 


ed to be expedient to have another joined with him, who might, if the ſuc- 


cours of money were obtained, be ſent away with what was neceſſary for 
the ſervice of Ireland. For this reaſon Sit E. Hyde, much contrary to his 
inclinations, was appointed, both as being the only perſon with whom Cor- 
tington cared to be joined, and as an intimate friend of the Marquis of Or- 
monde. They were deſigned for this employment near ſix months before, 
though they did not ſet out from Paris till Oct. 1. The departure of Sir 
Edward Hyde was very convenient for the purpoſes of the Scots, he per— 
fectly underſtood all their cant, and unravelled the meaning of their affect- 
cd ſavings and pretences, ſo that they wrought nothing upon the King's 
mind, nor ever met with a reception from the Council. The King detcr- 
mined to adhere to his Father's friends and principles, and never to deviate 
from the inſtructions which he had received in his laſt letter from the I/ 
of Wight. But as ſoon as Sir Edward was gone to Sparn, the Earl of Lo- 
thian, with other Deputies from the Parliament of Scotland, came over into 
France, with propoſitions of a like nature with thoſe that had been before 
rejected, and ſucceeded in their negotiation. His Majcſty agreed to their 
propolitions, reſolved to go into Scotland, and laid aſide all thoughts of his 
Iriſh expedition. It would have becn leſs unhappy, if this had been the 
worſt conſequence of that ſtep of his Majeſty's, and of the wretched politicks 
ol thoſe about his perſon, who adviſed him to ſacrifice his honour and prin- 
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Cuanbrs ciple to what they called his intereſt. The King in his preſent ſituation had 


nothing in a manner to loſe, but his reputation, which depending on his 


oon conduct, could not be taken trom him but by himlelf; yet they pre. 


vailed with him to give it up, by deſerting his own and his Father's beſt 
friends, by an act of foul ingratitude, in a country where his Grandfather, 
the great Henry IV. of France, had recovercd the Crown, more by the fairneſs 
of his character, and the opinion generally entertained of his gratitude and 
honour, than by all the admirable talents with which he was endowed. 
The ling deteſted the Covenant, and all the ends for which it was calcu. 
latcd; yet he was perſuaded to take it, and to conſent to the eſtabliſhment 
of it in all his Dominions; ſo carly was he embarked in a courſe of hypo. 
crily, very unnatural to a young man, and brought to diſclaim openly thoſe 
principles, which his Father had inſtilled into him with ſo much care. A 
man that acts contrary to his real ſentiments, can never bear reflection; and 
this ſeems to have laid the foundation of that unthinking, ind of life, which 
afterwards his Majeſty roo much oblcrved. 

Crom:well, to loſe no time in extending his conqueſt in Ireland, ſent 
two days after the ſtorm of Drogheda, Colonel Chidley Coote, with his own, 
and M. Jones's regiments of horſe, and Caſt/e's of foot, to take poſſeſſion 
of Dundalk. This party marching all night, came thither the next morn- 
ing, and found the place quitted by the enemy; ſo that Major Ponſonby be- 
ing put in it with a ſmall garriſon, the reſt returned to the Army. A day 
or two after, Cromwell ſecing the diviſions of the Ulſter Scots, being ſure 
of a ſtrong, party among them, and thinking he had a favourable opportu- 
nity of reducing the greateſt part of the North, whither he was invited by 
many of them, ſent the ſame party, with Yenables's regiment of foot, and 
two troops of dragoons, under the command of that Colonel, to make the 
attempt. Two great guns for battery, and victuals were ſent by ſea in a man 
of war to attend upon the party during the expedition. The firſt place they 
attacked was Carlingford, and the fame day they came before it, the ſhip 
entered the harbour, and paſſed the fort which lies at the mouth of it with- 
out any prejudice, though ſeveral ſhot were made at her as ſhe paſſed. That 
night Venables encamped in the fields on the ſouth of the town, and the 
next day preparations were made to land the canon and raiſe the battcry ; but 
before cither was done, the garriſon beat a parley and ſurrendered upon 
Articles. The day following Venables took Fones's regiment, and marched 
by the watcr-ſide under the mountain to the Newry, paſling the river at a 
ford a mile below the town. The reſidue of the party was left with Co- 
lonel Coote on the other ſide of the mountain with the carriages. The ſame 
evening that Venables came thither, the Governor of the Newry came out 
to treat with him; and matters were ſo near being concluded between them, 
that the horſe were admitted to march through the town, to pals the bridge 
and quarter on the other ſide of the water, where there was moſt conveni- 
ency. The next day the caſtle ſurrendered upon Articles; and enables 
reſted there three days longer, till the coming up of the reſt of his party. In 
that time there came a Cornet and two or three more from Liſucgaruy with 
aſſurances, that if he advanced, the place would immediately ſurtender. 

Upon this invitation, leaving an Enſign and ſome few men in the caſtle, 
he marched from the Newry, and lay the firſt night at Dromore. Succeſs 
made the Officers and Soldiers careleſs, and kept off all thouguts of danger 
from an enemy they deſpiſed. They encamped in a field ſouth-weſt of the 
town, by the high way ſide, well encloſed with hedges, not having intelli- 
gence of any enemy being near them. But about three hours after they were 
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encamped, advertiſement came from Dundalk, that Colonel Mark Trevor CnarLes 


was attending them with a conſiderable party of horte, and rclolved to tall 
on them before morning. 
horſe to draw into the toot quarters, which were an incloſed field, on the 
outſide of which the hotſe lay. But the orders being only curtorily given, 
and no general alarum in the camp, little notice was taken thercot, either 
through the negligence of him that carried, or thoſe that gave the orders; for 
it is certain, they were not known to halt the horſe, and the dragoons never 
heard of them at all. This omiſſion had like to have proved the utter ruin 
of the whole party, and was the chief cauſe of molt of the lols which they 
ſuſtained afterwards. Trevor had, agreeable to the intelligence, coaſted them 
all the day on the left hand, and by the ſcouts which he kept on the tops of 
the hills, whilſt his party marched in the bottom, had certain intelligence of 
their motion. To be ſtill more certain of their ſituation, he ſent when it 
grew dark, ſome of his men to the outſide of their quarter, who having 
viewed the order of their quartcring, returned with an account of it to their 
party. Trevor reſolved to attack the enemy, and accordingly an hour be- 


tore day the next morning he fell upon their quarter, finding little or no 


reſiſtance. - There were ſcouts abroad, but they were purſued to cloſe, that 
Trevor's men came, as ſoon as they, to the guard, which without any dil- 
pute was routed and purſued through the quarter. This © ſudden rout of 
the guard, had the like influence on all the camp, which being in no order to 
receive an enemy or defend themſelves, judged of their own condition by 
that of their fellows, and fell to a total rout. 

Had Colonel Trevor's orders been obſerved, this whole party of two re— 
giments of horſe, as many of foot, and two troops of dragoons would have 
been loſt; which would have been ſuch a weakening of Cromwell force, 
and ſuch a loſs of reputation too, that it might have defeated all his meaſures. 
But ſeveral accidents contributed to ſave the Rebels, who never could have 
tecovered from their rout, but for the ſituation of the place; which being 
encompaſſed with a very ſtrong hedge in moſt parts, and a bog behind it, 
they could not readily find a way to get off; otherwiſe they had diſperſed 
themſelves all over the country, and been knocked on the head by the pea- 
ſants (who were all their enemies) or picked up by the party that ſurprized 
them. The morning proving extraordinary dark contributed a good dcal to 
this effect, and was of great ſervice in another reſpect by keeping the enemy 
ignorant of their advantage. Trevor ſtood with the grols of his horſe (which 
in all were about 500) on an adjoining hill, judging by the ſmall reſiſtance 
which he had heard made, that the Rebels had been totally detcated by the 
firſt party which he had detached to attack them, and would thereby be fo 
kept trom rallying, that he ſhould have nothing to do when it was day, but 
to pick up a ſcattered party, wholly ſtrangers to the country. But that party, 
who were ordered, in caſe they got into the quarter, to ſtay there and not 
purſue, but to keep the Rebels from rallying, had contrary to their orders fol- 
lowed the purſuit of the guard, and ſo left the enemy, though all diſ- 
perſed, to recolle& themſelves, and form into a body. The day breaking, 

Venables's men were ſooner ſenſible of their own miſcarriage, than the King's 
troops could be, being drawn up at a diſtance from them. The Rebels per- 
cciving themſelves in ſo great diſorder, made the greater haſte to unite, and 
having very ſuddenly rallicd about fifty horſe, drew them up on a ſmall ri- 
ling ground within the field of their encampment. Hcercupon, thoſe who 


had before hid themſelves in holes and ditches, immediately took up their 
arms again, and repaired to the others, ſo that before it was ſo light that 
Colonel Trevors men could diſcern what the enemy were doing, or what 
was become of them, they had rallied four or five {mall bodies of horſe, 


and 
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CHARLESand an handſome party of 400 foot, all aſhamed of what had paſſed, and 


II. 


eager to redeem their miſcarriages by preſently falling on the enemy. Other 


troops of their party joining them, they after a ſharp diſpute forced Colonel 
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Cromwell 


marches to 


Trevor to retire towards the Bann, and recovered Major Y7/ler and Captain 
Uſher, with other priſoners, and two ſtandards that had been taken by Ma- 
jor Chatfield, in his attack upon the camp, and carried by him into the town 
of Dromore. Venables being ſaved by theſe accidents, advanced that very 
day (Sept. 27.) to Liſnegaruy, where Major Bruffe joining him with a troop 
of horle of the country, he marched to Belfaſt, which within four days 
ſurrendered upon articles. Colerane was about the ſame time betrayed to Sir 
C. Coote, who falling into the Countics of Downe and Antrim, torced Sir 
G. Monroe to retire from thence, and made himſelf maſter of the country, 
except the caſtle of Carrickfergus, which was beſieged ; ſo that there being 
no longer any occaſion for ſuch a body of horſe in thoſe parts, Tones's re- 
giment was ſent back to reinforce Cromwell's Army. 

The ſeaſon of the year was rather too late to make it adviſable for that Ge- 
neral to undertake any conſiderable enterprize. But he depended fo much 
upon the correſpondencies he held in Munſter, that he was reſolved to make 
his way thither at any rate, and notwithſtanding the diſadvantages of the ſea- 
ſon, did not queſtion doing it, by force either of arms or of money. b For 
this purpoſe he had intelligence both in the town ot Vexford and the fort 
of Duncannon, and reſolved to make an attempt upon theſe places. To 
avoid all obſtructions in his march, and to be well ſupplicd with proviſions, 
he took his way through the County of //icklow by the ſea fide ; his fleet 
all the while attending upon the motions of the Army, which conſiſted of 
7000 foot, and 2000 horſe and dragoons. To provide againſt all accidents, 
and engage the country to ſupply him with all neceſſaries, he publiſhed, be- 
fore he leſt Dublin, a Proclamation forbidding his ſoldiers on pain of death 
to hurt any of the inhabitants, or take any thing from them without paying 
for it in ready money. This being ſtrictly obſerved, and aſſurances given that 
they were for the libertics of the commoners; that every body ſhould enjoy 
the liberty of their Religion; that thoſe who ſerved the market at the camp 
ſhould pay no contribution ; all the country people flocked to his camp with 
all kind of proviſions, and due payment being made for the ſame, his Arm 
was much better ſupplied than ever any of the Iriſb had been. Ones 
having in his march taken Arcklow, Ferns, and Enniſcorthy, came with his 
Army on Oct. 1. before Wexford. The Marquis of Ormonde had advice 
ſent him that Cromwell had intelligence within this place and Duncannon, 
and that both would be betraycd into his hands. He had given notice thercof 
on Aug. 28. to the Commiſſioners, but they made flight of the caution, and 
relicd entirely on the care of the Governor of the fort in the one caſe, and 
on the Mayor and Corporation in the other. Theſe had refuſed to admit 
any garriſon into J/exford, the inhabitants whereof were ſo diſmayed at 
Cromwell's fleet appearing before the harbour on Sept. 29. and ſo angry at 
the Lord Caſtlehaven, (who had been ſent by the Lord Licutenant to view 
the place and provide for its defence) his having the day before put (a perſon 
whom they did not like, though the Mayor had choſe him as a confident of 
the Biſhop of Fern's) David Sinnot, Lieutenant Colonel of Preſton's regi— 
ment, over them as a Governor, that if Sir Edmond Butler had not luckily 
come himſelf, they would have oppoſed SJznnor's entrance with his men, and 
have delivered up the town to the enemy at the firſt ſummons. This terror 
was in a great mealure owing to the ſuggeſtions of Hugh Rochfort the law- 
yer, Recorder of the town, who having been a violent partiſan of the Nun- 
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cio's, was now a correſpondent with Cromwell, by the canal of Mr. Nich. CharLes 


las Loftus, who had formerly lived in that country, was ſtill owner of a 


II. 


good eſtate in it, and was at this inſtant a very active inſtrument in engaging CV WI 


all the inhabitants thereof to be ſubſetvient to Cromwell's purpoles. Roch- 
ort carried on the ſame work with greater artifice, pretending ſtill to be 
zealous for the Iriſh cauſe; and having done all he could to intimidate the 
townſmen of J/exford, and perſuade them to capitulate, quitted the place 
upon Cromcwell's approach, and retired with his goods and effects to the fort 
of Paſſage 3 letting them ſee by that action his own terror, and inviting them 
to follow his example, in a junQture when their fears might be ſuppoſed to 
have the greateſt influence on their conduct. 

The town was Capable of being made very ſtrong at a ſmall expence, but 
the corporation had too long deferred the making of proviſion for their de- 
fence. The Marquis of Ormonde however reſolved to leave no means un— 
actempted for the preſervation of the place, and with that view marched to 
the Graig with his forces, which were by this time come from Portleſter, 
and were ſomewhat more conſiderable by the acceſs of 300 horſe and 1000 
foot, which the Marquis of C/anricarde had ſent to his aſſiſtance out of Con- 
naght, under the conduct of Major General Luke Taaffe. He was likewiſe 
joined on Sept. 30. by two regiments of Lord Inchiquin's horſe, but could 
not tell whether he ſhould think himſelf the ſtronger tor that reinforcement, 
thoſe men having taken all opportunities of deſerting to the enemy after the 
loſs of Drogheda, (upon which Major J/entworth and a Captain of horſe 
had firſt gone off with ſeveral of their troops) and there being too juſt grounds 
to ſuſpect their fidelity. Inchiquin was hindered from coming himſelf by a 
conſpiracy of his own Officers, in which he had reaſon to think too many of 
them were engaged, though he could never diſcover the bottom of the af- 
fair. He was paſling ſome days very ſecure in Lieutenant General Barry's 
houſe of Caſtle Lyons, when the Colonels Giffard, Townſend and M arden 
conſpired with Sir Pzercy Smith Governor of Tonughall to ſecure that town, 
and at the ſame time the perſon of Lord Inchiquin. An Officer to whom 
it was broke, in order to engage him in the deſign, made a ſhift, as ſoon as 
he could, to ride to Caſtle- Lyons, and give his Lordſhip an account of the 
affair. This intelligence ſo far prevented the treachery that Gard, War- 
den, Townſend, and ſome others were apprehended ; but Sir Piercy Smith 
having notice of their being taken, ſcized upon Colonel Mogan and ſome 
Engliſh Cavaliers that were in Toughall, and ſtood upon his defence. In- 
chiquin inveſted the place; and Smith ſeeing Cromwell employed at too great 
a diſtance to come in time to his relief, offered to ſubmit, upon aſſurance 
or indemnity, the releaſe of the impriſoned Officers, and removal of the 
Cavaliers. His Lordſhip either wanting power to reduce the place by force, 
or being willing to gain them by fair means and kindneſs, agreed to theſe 
terms; and after viſiting his garriſons, and putting all things into ſuch a ſtate 


as (he imagined) rendered his further ſtay in thoſe parts unneceſſary, he re- 
turned to his charge in the Army. | 


1649. 


In the mean time the Marquis of Ormonde having aſſembled what forces h Margui: 
he could at the Graig, cauſed them to march to Roſſe, and went himſelf, 7 8 
with only his own retinue and attendants, to the fort of Duncannon, Which esd. 
Lord Caſtlehaven being ſent to viſit it, had repreſented as utterly unprovid- whic i: e. 
ed and in danger of being loſt. The Governor of it was one Captain To- ' be 


mas Roche, firſt Deputy to Preſton in that government, but afterwards 8 


poſing his entrance, and declaring for the Nuncio, he was put into the ſu— 
preme command by the latter's intereſt. He was a profeſſed creature of the 
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abovementioned ; ſome of whoſe intercepted letters the Lord Lieutenant had 
He yet uſed no reproaches to Roche on that account, nor ex- 
preſſed the lcaſt diſtruſt of him; but went into the fort, took an exact ſurve 
of its condition, diſtributed money out of his own pocket among the ſoldi- 
ers, aſſured them all of his immediate and conſtant care of their relief, and 
leaving them very well fatisfied, and reſolved to defend themſelves till it 
came, returned the ſame night to Roſſe. Wexford was inveſted on the ſouth 
and weſt ſides before the Magiſtrates would conſent to receive any other gar- 
riſon than the ſmall number of men which came in with Hyanot. Bur their 
fears increaſing with their danger, they then deſired a ſtronger reinforcement 
might be thrown into the place. Lord Caſtlehaven was thereupon ſent with 
Lord Iveagh and another Ulſter regiment, making 1500 men, and had the 
good fortune to paſs them ſafe over the ferry near Ballim-treman, on which 
ſide the town was ſtill open to receive ſuccours. Cromwell on Off. 6. ha- 
ving landed his artillery and victuals, began to erect a battery to command 
the ferry, and prevent all communication that way. Hunot, notwithſtand- 
ing the ſtrong party lately received, was in ſome apprehenſions for the place, 
on account of a ſcarcity of proviſions ; but if a body of 500 men more, with 
victuals, were ſent, he made no queſtion of defending it againſt the enemy, 
who began already to ſuffer for want of forrage. The Lord Lieutenant re- 
ſolved to attempt the relief of the place in his own perſon, and to march 
with what forces he had, to throw in ſuccours, to change the Governor, who 
was deemed too young for his charge, and to receive the weak people, which 
for the better husbandry of their proviſions he adviſed ſhould be turned out 
of the town. Thus leaving General Taaffe with a Connaght regiment to 
garriſon Roſſe and finiſh the fortitications there begun, he marched with the 
reſt of his Army on the 9th in the night, and by break of day paſſing the 
river Hane, came in the evening to the ferry on the north ſide of Mexford. 
From thence he ſent advertiſement to the Mayor of his being there and ready 
to afford them what ſuccours they pleaſed. Some of the Aldermen were 
ſent to congratulate his Excellency's ſafety after ſo hazardous a march, to ex- 
preſs their great obligations to him for adventuring himſelf for their pre- 
ſervation, and their willingneſs to receive what number of men he thought 
fit to appoint. Some were ferried over immediately, and they being willing 
to receive Sir Edm. Butler, Governor ot the County, to the ſame Command 
over the town, it was determined to ſend that gallant and reſolute Officer 
(who lay with Colonel John Mayart's regiment of 500 foot and 100 horſe, 
quartered in the way of the Lord Licutcnant's return at the houſe of one 
Kinſ«clazh, Receiver of the County) to. ſtrengthen the garriſon with thoſe 
forces, and to take on him the command of the place. 

Here his Excellency reccived letters from Lord Inchiquin giving him an 
account of his ſtay in Munſter, the deſigns of ſome of his Officers which oc- 
caſioned it, and the hopes he had of ſoon reducing thoſe who yet held out 
againſt him in Cork; advertiſing him farther, that he had ſome intimations 
of the diſaffection of the men which had lately joined him, and giving him 
caution of ſome particular Officers. The Marquis of Or monde did not think 
it proper in the place where he was to ſeize any perſons upon ſuch general 
ſuſpicions or acculations, but reſerved that matter for Lord Inchiquin him- 
ſelt, when he ſhould be upon the place with ſufficient proof to juſtify the 
charge. Having finiſhed the work of putting a ſecond relief into Wexford, 
he began his march back towards Roſſe, intending to repaſs the ane near 
Enniſcorthy ; but when he came within ſight of that caſtle, he not only ſaw 
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a body of the enemy's horſe drawn up on an hill not far from it, but received 
certain advice that Cromwell having had intelligence of his march, had tent 
Michael Fones with a conſiderable part of his Army to intercept him in his 
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which were thoſe very troops which Lord Inchiquin had given him reaſon 
to ſuſpect, the jealouſies reigning between them and the 7rjſh which com- 
poſed the reſt of his Army, and the diſadvantages that he muſt ſuffer in an 
engagement with Jones, which would give the diſaffected an opportunity to 
declare their treacherous intentions, reſolved to avoid a battle. Hence about 
the cloſe of the evening he marched a contrary courſe to what he had held 
all day, and fetching a compals over the mountains of J/7;chlow, he arrived 
in two days at Leighlin bridge. There he was overtaken by Licutenant Co- 
lonel V. Butler, who having eſcaped out of J/exford by ſwimming over 
the ferry, brought him news that Sir Edm. Butler had not been above two 
hours in the town, giving order for the ferrying over of Colonel Mayart's 
regiment, when the enemy entering the gates by the treachery of Captain 
James Strafford, who commanded the caſtle, he was forced to endeavour 
his own fatety likewiſe by ſwimming, but receiving a ſhot in the head, was 
unfortunately drowned. This Straſford was a Roman Catholick, had been 
by the Council of Kilkenny joined with Sir T. Eſinond in the government 
of that County, and ſince made by the Commiſſioners of Truſt Governor of 
the caſtle of piles. ary which was ſcatcd at a ſmall diſtance trom the town, 
but ſo ncar that there was no cutting off the communication between them. 
Cromwell, when his batteries were ready to play on the 11th, according to 
his cuſtom, ſummoned the town to ſurrender, thereby to prevent effuſion of 
blood. The ſummons being rejected, his batteries had ſcarce begun to play 
in another quarter, when Strafford having privately received his forces into 
the caſtle, which commanded the part of the town wall that lay next it, they 
iſſued ſuddenly from thence, attacked the wall and gate adjoining, and either 
through the treachery of the townſmen who admitted them, or the cowar- 
dice of the ſoldiery, who in the ſurprize of being invaded from a quarter 
whence they leaſt expected it, made little or no defence, became ſoon ma- 
ſters of the place, and made almoſt as great a ſlaughter as they had done at 
Drogheda. 

The Lord Lieutenant was exccedingly troubled at this fatal accident, which 
defeated the hopes he had entertained, that J/exford would hold the enemy 
in play till Cromwel's forces, unuſed to thc air and climate of Ireland, were 
by the fatigues of the ſiege conſiderably reduced, and his own in a condition 
of giving him battle by the return of Lord Inchiquin and his men, and the 
conjunction of the Ulſter Army. Owen O Neile, upon his nephew Daniel's 
coming to him with the Marquis of Ormonde's propoſals, was ſo well ſatis- 
fied therewith, and ſo fully convinced of his Lordſhip's inclinations and de- 
lires to engage him in the King's ſervice, that without expecting any further 
aſſurance of his performance, than his own word, which he valued as much 
as any other obligation whatever, he promiſed to be on Seht. 9. at Carrick- 
macroſſe with his Army, to be diſpoſed of as the Marquis ſhould direct. The 
violence of his illneſs, and his inability to travel, prevented his marching till 
the 20th of that month, when the Lord Lieutenant being gone from Port- 
leſter to Kilkenny, he advanced by continual marches (which the extremity 
of his pain and the ſtops occaſioned by floods made the flower) into the 
County of Cavan, ſtill flattering himſelf that he might recover ſo far as to 

be able to ſerve himſelf at the head of his Army, which he was infinitely 
fond of doing. The Marquis was very deſirous of his preſence and advice ; 
but delays being exceeding detrimental to the King's ſervice, he deſired O 
Neile to ſend part of his Army before, and to follow, as his health would 
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CHARLES permit him, with the reſt. He readily complied, and though the Articles 
II. of agreement were not ſigned in form, he ſent Lieutenant General Feryg! 
nnd Hugh O Neile with a body of between 3 or 4000 men to the Lord 
1649. Lieutenant's aſſiſtance, ſtill adviſing that Cromwell ſhould not be fought with, 
unleſs upon great advantage, and that he would be ſooner beat by paſſes, 
and the ſeaſon of the year without any hazard, than he could by any engage. 
ment in the field, his Army having been hitherto victorious. He thought the 
conſequences of fighting too dangerous for the Lord Lieutenant to run, ſince 
the loſs of a battle would be the loſs of himſelf, and conſequently of the 
whole Kingdom; for if any diſaſter attended his Army, he would certainly 
be betrayed into the hands of Cromwell. For theſe reaſons, he thought it 
better to hazard ſtarving through the country's not bringing in proviſions, 
than deſperately to loſe the ſmall body of troops left, on which depended 
the preſervation of the Kingdom, and of his Majeſty's intereſt therein. Dax. 
O Neile, and Lord Taaffe came along with them, endeavouring to provide 
them ſubſiſtence in their march; but this was ſo difficult, that the men were 
forced to ſcatter over the country, and the advance of the whole body was 

ſo much retarded, that they did not reach Kiltenny till Of. 25. 
He puts . Whilſt thoſe forces were advancing towards him, the Marquis of Ormonde 
_ ok _ endeavoured to provide for the defence of Roſs and Duncannon not know- 
non. ing which of them would be firſt attacked. He put Sir Lucas Taaffe with 
1500 foot into Roſs for defence of that place, and leaving his horle to re- 
freſh themſelves after their long marches in the Counties of Catherlogh and 
Kilkenny, went to Waterford to provide for the ſupply of Duncanon, with 
proviſions and ammunition from thence, and with a better Governor as well 
as garriſon. Colonel Mogan was the perſon he pitched upon to be put in 
a co-ordinate command with the Governor; and left him in the place with 
his own life-guard of 120 Engliſh Officers, that had ſerved the King in their 
own country. Afterwards thinking that a co-ordinate command might be 
attended with many inconveniences, he recalled Roche from the fort; but 
the Commiſſioners exclaiming againſt it as a breach of the Articles of Peace, 
and undertaking for his fidelity, notwithſtanding the ſuſpicions entertained of 
his conduct, and his own Declarations that he could not defend the place, he 
was preſently ſent back to his Command. It was caſier to ſupply the fort 
with men than proviſions; which were fo ſcarce in the Army, that the 
Marquis of Ormonde never could get forty cight hours proviſions together 
at a time; and though he gave on this occaſion all his own corn to be ground 
to ſet an example to others, yet it was not ſo well followed as to deliver 
the Army from that inconvenience. It may ſeem ſtrange that a place ſo near 
Waterford ſhould be in danger of being loſt for want of victuals and ammu— 
nition; yet this was really the caſe, nor could the Earl of Caſtlehaven with 
all his induſtry and credit, prevail with that city to ſupply the wants of the 
fort. They either were not ſufficiently ſenſible of the importance of it for 
their own ſecurity, or they had reſolved within themſelves to ſubmit upon 
the firſt ſummons to Cromwell; and it was not without dithculty that the 
Lord Lieutenant procured forty barrels of powder, and a ſufficient quantity 
of proviſions, to ſubſiſt the garriſon and enable them to make a vigorous de- 

tence, 

The citizens of WVaterford were not the only perſons affected with the 
terror of Cromwell's name; the Commiſſioners of truſt aſtoniſhed at the 
taking of J/exford, were on the point of deſerting Kz/kenny. Dr. Fennel 
was ſcent, whilſt the Lord Lieutenant was on Of. 17. at J/aterford, to con- 
ſult him on the ſubje& of their removal. © He who thought himſelf con- 
cerned, not only in their ſafeties, but alſo in the decency of any action ot 
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theirs, could not but diſſuade them from ſuch a reſolution. He repreſented CARUS 
to them, © that there was no occaſion tor any haſte in the affair, ſince Roſs II. 
© was not yet taken; that if the place held out, it would be with ſo much 
% diſhonour and loſs to the Rebels, as would ſecure Ritenny, and that fide of 149. 
© the Barrow; tor that year at leaſt; and if it were loſt, it would ſtill take them 
© {ome time to pals from thence to Ky{kenny, and in that time they might 
„ remove themſelves, after having ſo prepared tor their departure that there \ 
« might appear in it nothing of contuſion ; that their removal would have ( 
« the effect of a total diicouragement to all in thoſe parts, who would either 
« bethink themſelves of making timely conditions with the Rebels, or elſe 
« withdraw themſelves and their ſubſtance, where neither would be of uſe 
« for the ſupport or countenance of the Army ; and that at the worſt an 
« haſty retreat could not be more unſcemly than a too carly one.” By this 
repretentation, and what was urged in diſcourſe with Dr. Fennel, they were 
re aured and continued their reſidence at X nn. 

Cromwell's forces were not pleaſed with their winter campaign. The ſiege Rob fernen. 
of IVexford had been very ſhort; yet they complained already of hardſhips, © 
and began to mutiny, To quiet them, he was forced to promiſe that the 
taking of Roſs ſhould be the laſt ſervice he would put them on for that 
ycar, afluring them withal, that it would be delivered to him without any 
trouble. He marched from MVexford on the 15th with the groſs of his Army 
towards that place, ſending a detachment at the ſame time to beſiege Dun- 
cannon. The Marquis of Ormonde marched with his forces, much dimi- : 
niſhed by the loſs of thoſe cut off in J/exford, and the deſcrtion of all Lord 
Inchiquin's foot (who had run home into Munſter) and encamped over againſt 
Roſs on the other ſide of the river. The Governor came to his camp, and 
being ſupplied with all things neceſſary for his defence, deſired an order un- 
det the Lord Licutenant's hand for the defence of the town as long as it was 
poſſible, and for the ſurrender of it, when it ſhould he adjudged by a Coun- 
cil of the chief Officers to be untenable. The Council of War thought 
| the requeſt reaſonable ; the order was given; Sir Luke returned to his gar- 
23 riſon, and the Marquis of Ormonde went part of the way that night towards 

| Kilkenny, in order to meet a party of Owen O Nezle's Army, which was 

advancing thither under Hugh O Neile. As he was on his journey carly 

the next morning (Oct. 22.) he heard Cromwel!'s canon, but had no appre- 

henſions that the town would be ſo ſuddenly delivered; as it was within 

twenty four hours after the artillery began to play, upon condition that the 

garriſon ſhould march out bag and baggage, and be ferried over into the 

County of Kilkenny. 

Colonel Edward Wogan made a much braver defence in Duncannon; 

which place the Lord Lieutenant was confident would hold out, till General 

Ferral could join him with his C/ſer foot, and put him in a condition of 
trying the fate of a battle, which it was reſolved in a Council of War to 

venture, rather than loſe ſo conſiderable a place. With this view, and re- 

ſolution to attempt the relief of Duncannon, all the foot were ordered to 

rendezyous at the paſs of the Craig ſix miles from Roſs, and Lord Inchi- 

quin, being juſt returned from Munſter, was ordered to repair to the quar- 

ters of the horſe, and to march with them thither. The Lord Lieutenant 

ſtaid a few days longer in Killenny to make all poſſible proviſion for the 

lubliſtence of the Army, now going to be increaſed by the Ulſter forces. 

Before Ferral arrived, Sir Luke Fitzgerald in a letter of Oct. 22. ſent ad- 

vice, that a party of 1200 foot and 300 horſe, which had been long ex- 

pected by Cromwell, was to begin their march the next day from Dublin, 

and might caſily be intercepted. Lord Inchiquin upon this intelligence, re- 
preſented, that Cromwell could not ſtir from the County where he was with- 
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to cut off that party ; which he hoped to effect with all the horſe, if his Ex. 


WWW cellency approved of the enterprize. The Marquis of Ormonde was unwil. 
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ling to defer the former reſolution of attempting the relief of Duncannon, 
in regard Cromwell had begun to erect a bridge of boats at Roſs to paſs over 
all his Army into the County of Killenny, and if the propoſed enterprize 
miſcarried, the ill ſucceſs or ill conſequences thereof would be till imputed to 
him by thoſe who watched all opportunities to arraign his conduct. He 
went however to the Grange ſix miles from Kilkenny, to confer with In- 
chiquin and the other General Officers upon the ſubject, who thinking the 
enterprize feaſible, and the Commiſſioners of Truſt approving it, Inchiquin 
marched with all the horſe and 1000 foot upon that expedition, the Lord 
Lieutenant during his abſence, remaining in the camp at the Grazg, with 
great expectations of his ſuccels. 

The deſign was not kept fo ſecret, but both Cromwell and the party from 
Dublin, which was ſtrengthened by two troops of M. Jones' regiment un- 
der Major Meredith and Captain Otway, had intelligence thereof. This 
was one reaſon why thoſe men after their long march from Dublin to Arck- 
low reſted two days at this laſt place, to refreſh themſelves, and attend the more 
convenient meeting of a ſtrong detachment of horſe from the Army, which 
was appointed to meet them at G/aſcarrig. This place lay on the mid-way 
between Arcklow and Wexford, and was intended for their quarters the 
night aftcr their removal from Arck/ow. But in their march all that day, 
having certain advice of the enemy's being in the country to attend them, and 
not meeting the horſc as appointed, though the men were much tired, yet 
all the Officers agreed, it was beſt to march ſeven miles further before they 
reſted ; judging that thereby they ſhould deceive the enemy, whom by all 
their intelligence they conceived to lic in ſome convenient place near enough 
to fall on their quarters the next morning. Upon this reſolution the party 


made no ſtay at Glaſcarrig, but marched ſtraight towards Wexford. Lord 


Inchiquin who lay about two miles off, having notice hereof by his ſcouts, 
immediately purſucd them with all his horſe, and a few light foot, the reſt 
being ordered to follow with what ſpeed they could. There was a village 
in the way, at which the Dublin party intended to bait, the quarter-maſter's 
being ſent before to take up the beſt conveniences. An halt being made 
on this occaſion, ſeveral of the men fell aſleep, which occaſioned orders be- 
ing ſent to the Officer who commanded in the rear to give a falſe alarm, 
the better to oblige the ſoldiers to march. This ſaved the whole party, 
that which was intended only for a falſe one, proving fortunately a real 
alarm ; for the officer charged with theſe orders, riding at ſome diſtance from 
his troop, and the moon ſhining very bright, eſpied the enemy marching 
after them in great bodies over the Strand. Inchiquin perceiving he had 
overtook their rear, which was all he intended to do till his foot came up, 
ſlackened his pace, and began to put his troops in order, being about three 
musket-ſhot from the Rebels. This afforded them time to recover from the 
diſtraction they were in at firſt, many of them taking no notice of the 
alarm, imagining it to be the falſe one. After a little time they got into 
ſome order; the horſe being drawn up in ſix ſingle diviſions ; 160 musketcers 
placed on the flanks of the forward diviſions of the horſe, eighty on each 
flank; and the groſs of the foot in the rear. This order they were con- 
ſtrained to uſe through the narrowneſs of the Strand, having on one hand 


a very ſtcep and high ſand bank, and on the other, a flowing ſea which was 


much for their advantage; for though Inchiquins horſe were more in num- 
ber, yet they could bring as many hands to fight, as he. They had been coo 
much fatigued by the day's march to loſe time, ſo advanced very near the 
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enemy, and having given them a volley of all their musketeets, fell on with CharLes 
their horſe, Meredith's troop beginning the charge. The firſt diviſion of 1 II. 
chiquin's men diſputed it ſome time, and then gave back, but in order, and CLLWNI 
with good regard to the routing of thoſe who ſtood behind them, falling 1949. 
off to the right and left. The ſecond diviſion, being a freſh body of at 

leaſt 150 horſe, and drawn up in good order, then advancing againſt the 

Rebels who were diſordered with their former charge, and attacking them 

under that diſadvantage, forced Merediths party to give back, himtelf and 

his Licutcnant being both wounded and their horſes killed under them. 

Upon this moſt of the horſe ran away, the enemy purluing them, till they 

came to the main body of the Rebels foot; who letting their own horte 

pals by, reccived Inchiquin's with tuch a volley of ſhot, from amongſt their 

pikes which were placed in the van, that ſeveral of his chief Officets being 

killed and wounded, the reſt were contented to believe that the Rebels had 
barricadocd the Srrand with their waggons, and retired in great contuſion, 

at lcaſt a quarter of a mile. This allowed the Dublin party time to debate, 

what was fitteſt to be done, and one Licutenant Edward I arren of Crom- 

well's regiment, who had in the action been mingled among the enemy, and 

could not before get from them, coming up, and acquainting them that 
Inchiquin's troops were in great diſorder, they reſolved on a ſecond engage- 

ment, and drawing up the horſe, (all but an hundred who had run away 
firaight to M ex ford) advanced againſt the enemy, who were content now to 

receive the charge, and did not ſtand it long before they broke, and were 
purſucd near a milc. Two ſtandards were taken, ſeveral conſiderable Of- 

ficers killed, Colonel Mark Trevor, the Majors Harman and Scurlock, the 

moſt forward and uſeful Officers in the action were dangerouily wounded. 

The ill ſucceſs of this conflict was imputed to the Ir;/Þ horſe, who ran away 
without ſtriking a ſtroke in this unfortunate engagement; which happencd in 

the beginning of November. 

The Marquis of Ormonde in the mean time had ſent the Earl of Caſt/e- Sicc ef Pun. 

haven to Materford to do what he could for the relief of Duncannon, Which . 
made a brave defence to the great annoyance and loſs of the Rebels, who 
tricd in vain to purchaſe with money, what they could not gain by the 
iword. That Nobleman going over into the fort, and with Colonel Vo- 
gan from the highcſt rampart viewing the ſituation of the Rebels, judged it 
proper to make a fally on a party of 1500 foot that lay ncar the windmill. 
For this purpoſe his Lordſhip undertook to ſend that night by ſea, cighty 
horſe with piſtols and all accoutrements, if Mogan would mount them with 
o many of his Engliſh Officers, and make a ſharp ſally with them and 
{ome foot before break of day. The paſſage was three miles by ſea, and 
ſome Parliament ſhips lay before the fort; yet the tide ſerving at the begin- 
ning of the night, Caſtlehaven having provided boats ordered cighty choice 
horle to come to the ſea-ſide, where making the horſemen to alight, he 
cauſed the horſes to be boated over. They entered the place; all was exe— 
cuted as deſigned; a conſiderable ſlaughter made, and the artillery ſeized. 
Great was the confuſion among the enemy, who took it to be not a ſally 
of the garriſon alone (for Mogan retired with his party before day) but the 
falling in of an Army from abroad, hearing and ſccing horſes, and knowing 
nonc to be in the fort. Thcir conſternation was ſo great on this occaſion, 
that they raiſed the ſiege that very day (Nov. 5.) and matched off in ſuch 
haſte, that they left two braſs cannon behind them. 

During this ſiege, Cromwell was buſy in making a bridge of boats over The Marguis of 
the river at Roſs, for the paſlage of his Army into the County of Kilkenny 1 
and by the time that the party employed in that ſiege rejoined him, eee. 
bridge was almoſt finiſhed. The Marquis of Ormonde having not force to wth Crom- 
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CHARLES oppoſe that work, had recourſe to ſtratagems for deſtroying it; but Lord 


Taaffe who propoſed, and was charged with the execution of, the plans pro- 
poſed for that purpoſe, failed in the attempt. At laſt being joined by Hugh 


1049. O Neile with 1500 foot, and Lord Inchiquin being returned from his un- 


fortunate expedition, which had haraſſed the horſe ſo much that he was 
forced to put them into quarters for refreſhment, he reſolved to try to pre- 
vent Cromwell's paſling the river. With this view, he ſent orders to Lord 
Inchiquin to make all poſlible haſte up to him with the whole body of the 
horſc, and marched himſelf in the evening from the Craig to Eniſteaghe, 
intending to venture in perſon with his foot the next day to fortity Roſe. 
bercan over againſt Roſs, to hinder the river being paſled. But the next 
morning, when he intended to begin his march towards that place, he found 
that a conſiderable party of Cromwell's horſe had already paſled, and Roſſe- 
bercan was fortified and manned to ſecure the bridge on that ſide from any 
attempt. Thus he was conſtrained for want of horſe to remain at Eni/teaghe, 
where he was often alarmed by the enemy; who made incurſions to the 
very gates of the place, taking preys from the inhabitants under the walls, 
which were reſcucd by a few horſe he had for his guard. Cromwell 
pouring over more men daily, it was thought proper to retire to Thomas- 
town, three miles nearer Kz/kenny, and to ſtay there till the horſe were re- 
freſhed and came up with Lord Inchiquin; which could not be done fo ſud- 
denly, but that Cromwell firſt appeared before that town with his whole 
Army in battalia. The want of horſe, with the back wardneſs of ſcyeral of 
his chief Officers, ariſing from their being of ſeveral parties, and their jea- 
louſies of each other, made him avoid fighting, and march immediately to 
Kilkenny. He there met Lieutenant General Ferral with the reſt of the V. 
ſter forces, and made all poſſible preparations to encounter the enemy, whom 
(he ſuppoſed) intended to beſiege the city. To this end he rode out betimes 
the next morning, to vicw the ground about the town, being reſolved rather 
to fight upon any diſadvantage, than to ſuffer himſelf to be beſieged. 

He had not been long abroad, when he heard that Cromwell was before 
the caſtle of Knocktopher, about five miles from Kilkenny. He was in hopes, 
that caſtle would hold out, till he ſhould get ſome proviſion made of vic- 
tuals for the Army, and reſtore ſuch a confidence and unanimity amongſt the 
ſeveral parties as was requiſite before their cngaging in a battle, which hi- 
therto was never poſſible for him to effect. Neither had he any hopes to 
prevail at this time, otherwiſe than by ſtating to them the true condition of 
the Kingdom; whereby he cndeavourcd to let them ſee, how inſupporta- 
ble they would be to that part of it remaining under his Majeſty's obedience, 
if they ſhould not forthwith endeavour to enlarge their quarters by fighting 
the enemy, whilſt he continued in the heart of the country. This was the 


more evident, ſince the Commiſſioners had found it altogether impoſſible 


to procure more than ſeven days proviſion, until the aſſeſſments ſhould be 
brought in; which there was no other ſpeedy way of effecting but by ſend- 
ing parties to force the payment; a method which in that conjuncture could 
not be taken without a great and unſeaſonable weakening of the Army. 
The Lord Licutcnant ſigned a declaratory inſtrument to this purpoſe; and 
having deſired Lord Inchiquin to communicate it to the Munſter and Con- 
. forces, and General Ferral to the Ulſter Officers, he deſired of the 
Officers a ſpeedy ſignification of their reſolutions and opinion upon the 
whole matter under their hands. In anſwer thereunto, it was declared ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to fight the enemy, and the Officers engaged according 


to their duties, very chearfully to obey his Excellency's commands in that 
point. 
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The day after this aſſurance given by the Army of their willingneſs to fight, CHarLEs 


the Lord Lieutenant marched from Az/kenny with all his forces and ſeven 


II. 


days proviſions, to ſcek an opportunity of engaging Cromwe!/, who after the TW 


taking of Knocktopher, had marched to Carrick, which had been ſurprized 
by Colonel Reynolds with a ſmall party of horſe and dragoons. When he 
drew near Carrick, he found that Cromwell had there paſſed with all his 
Army over the river Sure, and marched to the ſiege of J/aterſord, which 
had refuſed to receive Lord Caſtlehaven for their Governor, and was con- 
ceived to be in danger. He had been ſent thither by the Lord Licutcnant to 
provide for the ſecurity of that city and the fort of Paſſage lying over-againſt 
Duncannon on the Waterford fide ; but had been treated with great ditre- 
ſpect, and forced to leave the place. The citizens being alarmed at the fi- 
niſhing of the bridge of Roſſe, had ſent to deſire Major Kawenagh and 200 
men might be ſent to them for their ſecurity, which the Lord Licutenant 
had accordingly ordered on Nov. 10. from Eniſteaghe, though he did not 
at that time conceive them to be in any danger. But Carrick being ſurprized 
on the 2oth, Cromwell the next day ſent a ſummons to IV aterford, and re— 
ceiving a faint irrefolute anſwer, imagined that his appearing before the town 
with his Army, would determine them to ſurrender, and accordingly inveſted 
it on the 24th. The Marquis of Ormonde determined to relieve it, and put 
General Ferral with a body of Ulſter foot into the place, thc inhabitants 
being now by their fears diſpoſed to reccive him in garriſon. It was not 
thought proper by the Council of War and the Commiſſioners of Truſt to 
leave Carrick behind them; and the Biſhop of Clogher who had the greateſt 
power over the Uſſter troops, was very zcalous for ſtorming the place imme- 
diately. The Lord Licutenant having led the Army within leſs than a mus- 
ket ſhot of the walls, left the care and conduct of that affair to the Lords 
Inchiquin and Taaffe, and marched away with a party towards J/aterford, 
fourteen miles diſtance from Carrzck. Arriving there about eight of the clock 
at night, he declared to the Mayor and Aldermen, that he had brought Licu- 
tenant General Ferrall with a party of 1500 men for their defence, and had 
inveſted him with the military government of the city, not doubting of their 
chcarful concurrence in a matter tending to theit own preſervation. He left 
the city the ſame night, repaſſing the river Sure, and marching till midnight 
with his life guard to a place called Dyunkit. From thence he marched the 
next morning directly towards Carrick, making little doubt but he ſhould 
find his Army poſſeſſed of the place. But when he was come within a few 
miles of it, he met Colonel Mz/o Power ſent by the Lord Iuchiquin to ad- 
vertile him of the failure of the enterprize on Carrick for want of pickaxcs 
and other materials to break the walls, and of the retreat of the Army to- 
wards Clonmell for want of proviſions. The Lord Licutcnant, if by any ac- 
cident he had miſſed Colonel Power, would have gone ſtraight to Carrick, 
and been expoſed to great danger, there being zoo of the Rebels horſe in 
that place, and he having but fifty for his guard; but upon this relation, he 
marched twenty miles about before he could get to the Army, which was 
in ſo great diſtreſs, that in his way through the County of T zpperary to Clon- 
melt, he met the country people flying with their ſubſtance all ways to cl- 
cape the rapine and plunder of the ſoldiers. 

From Clonmel] the Lord Lieutenant diſpatched his letters to the Commil- 
ſioners at Killenny, ſignifying, that the Army could be no longer kept toge- 
ther without a ſupply of proviſions; and that if a conſiderable quantity there- 
of might be forthwith provided, he would march with it to the relief of H- 
terford, being carneſtly preſſed thereunto by the Magiſtrates, who were ſo 
attrighted by Cromwell's taking the fort of Paſſage, that they poſitively de- 
clated, they would otherwiſe ſurrender the town into his hands. He me 
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100 An HisTory of the Lies of Book V. 


CHARLES the more preſſing upon this ſubject, becauſe he was confident he could ſtill 

Il. prevail with the 1r;ſþ Officers to perſiſt in their reſolution of fighting, not- 

CYV withſtanding the new jcalouſies they had entertained of being betrayed by 

1849. Lord Inchiquin and his party, through the practices of the Marquis of Antrim; 

his abominable forgeries, to the defamation of that Nobleman, and the utter 

ſubverſion of his Majeſty's intereſts, being at this time ſufficiently demon- 

ſtrated by his own confeſſion and ſubſcription in the preſence of all the chief 

Officers at Clonmell. The Lord Lieutenant found it impoſſible to get the 

proviſions neceſſary for ſo great an enterprize and for the ſubſiſtence of the 

whole Army, marched by night through the country on the north ſide of 

the Sure, with a conſiderable force to conduct Brian O Neile's horſe, and 

ſome more foot to reinforce the garriſon of Materford. He drew up his 

men betimes the next morning (Dec. 4.) on an hill oppoſite to the town, 

from whence he could plainly ſee Cromwell camp, and his Army marching 

away in diſorder, preſently after the relief appeared. He thought it a fayou- 

rable opportunity of doing ſervice by falling on the rear of an Army waſted 

above 1000 men in lying before the place, weakened by ſickneſs, and diſ- 

heartened by the miſcarriage of their enterprize, and went immediately into 

the town to get his men ferried over in order to the attempt. But the Ma- 

giſtrates ſccing their danger over, and apprehending the Lord Lieutenant 

might leave them there in winter quarters, feigned many difficulties and fri- 

volous excuſes, till the opportunity was loſt. All that they would admit 

were Brian O Neile's horte and ſome more of the Ulſter foot; and theſe 

in two or three days afterwards they complained of as an intolerable grie- 

vance, and that the city would be ſtarved, if they were not immediately re- 

moved. This ſervice being performed, his Excellency returned towards the 

reſt of the Army, which till lay at Clonmell, and as he paſſed near Carrick, ſome 

of Inchiquins Officers took ſeveral of their men, that had deſerted to the 

enemy as they were forraging, and brought them to the Lord Lieutenant, 

beſecching him to order them to be immediately executed for their treachery ; 

a — generally approved, as a good teſtimony of the fidelity of thoſe 
Officers. 


The Marui: Something muſt be obſerved to explain the affair here mentioned between 
e, bis Inchiquin and Antrim. The latter had in the ſummer of 1648, after his re. 
forgery and turn from France, made an agreement with Michael Jones, and endeavoured 
2 of Lord all he could to diſturb the affairs of the Confederates, who had made a Ceſ- 
Inchiquin. ſation with Lord Inchiquin, and were treating with the Lord Lieutenant for 
a Peace. In order to oppoſe this Peace, and prevent their return to the King's 
obedience, he had prevailed with G/engary and his Highlanders to raiſe an in- 

ſurrection in the County of J/exford, and had joined himſelf to Owen O 

Neile's party in Ulſter. When he became contemptible in the North, and 

was ſtripped of his command there, he came, by agreement between him 

and Jones, to Wexford, profeſſing he meant the King's ſervice, and yet la- 

bouring underhand to prejudice it all he could by encouraging jealouſics and 
promoting diviſions among thoſe who really meant it. Rochfort, formerly 
mentioned, was one of his chief agents, Dr. Enos was another, and Captain 

Antonio joined with him in endeavouring to debauch the ſoldiers of Dun- 

cannon, and the inhabitants of Wexford, Roſſe, and Waterford. He had 

been the principal means of keeping Brian Byrne from ſubmitting when O 

Neile did, and from joining his forces to oppoſe Cromwell in his Wexford 
expeditions. As ſoon as that General landed at Dublin, he ſent his Prieſt, 

one Kelly by name, to ſettle matters with him, and either to propoſe or en- 

courage the attempt on Wexford. Capable of doing ſervice in no other 
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an intimate correſpondence with them from the time that they came before 


1801 
manner, he undertook to ſerve the Rebels in a way of treachery, and held CHarLEs 


IL 


Roſſe. Waterford was then his place of reſidence, but when that city had CY I 


received the party of 200 men ſent by the Lord Lieutenant, he left it and 
came to Clonmel] on Nov. 14. There he endeavoured to perſuade the cor- 
poration, that the Nation was betrayed, and the Ulſter forces ready to de- 
lert the Lord Lieutenant, with other ſuggeſtions of the like nature, all cal- 
culated to raiſe uneaſineſs in the minds of the people, at a time when the 
Marquis of Ormonde was trying to engage them to receive a garriſon for the 
ſecurity of the place. He was propoſing to go from thence to Limerick, 
when he was called to an account by Lord Inchiquin for one of the vileſt 
actions that ever was practiſed by any man of Quality. He had cauſed arti- 
cles of agreement to be drawn between r and Jones, whereby the 
former engaged to betray the King's Cauſe and Armies; and the inſtrument 
of theſe articles ſigned by that Nobleman, Antrim's agents pretended to have 
ſcen, and undertook to produce; and letters were either procured from Jones, 
or wrote in his name to countenance the forgery. The matter coming to 
Inchiquin cats, and being traced up to Antrim, he was called to an account, 
and not caring to give the other the ſatisfaction uſually demanded by Gen- 
tlemen in reparation of their injured honour, made a ſolemn acknowledg- 
ment of his crime before the Lord Lieutenant and four of the Commiſſion- 

ers of Truſt, confeſſing that the pretended inſtrument was a mere forgery, 
and a contrivance between himſelf and Jones to ſow ſedition ia his Majeſty's 
Army, and to exaſperate the Iriſb againſt Lord Inchiquin, who was entirely 
innocent in the matter. Inchiquin on this occaſion was perſuaded by his 

friends to publiſh a vindication of himſelf, and though he knew Jones bore 

him not a little ill-will on account of his publickly charging him and his 

brother the Biſhop of Clogher with a mean and diſhonourable conduct in 

giving the Lord Lieutenant expectations of joining him in the King's ſervice, 

till he found a powerful Army was coming out of England to ſupport the 

cauſe of the Rebels, yet he thought fit to write to him on this occaſion. 

In the letter he encloſed Antrim's confeſlion, and deſited to know whether 

ſuch part of it as related to him were true; for though he did not himſelf 
expect ſuch a favour from him, “yet he ſuppoſed the ſenſe of his own ho- 

e nour would make him vindicate himſelf from having an hand in ſuch a 
« diſhonourable contrivance, or making uſe of ſuch falſe means ro prejudice 


his enemies. Jones's death, which happened a few days afterwards, pro- 
« bably prevented a like apology on his part.” 


1649. 


No man could be more hearty in the King's cauſe than Lord Inchiquin Was, Rewolt of In- 


but his Officers did not eſpouſe it with the ſame affection. 


He had in Nov. Chiquin) /or- 


1648. caught ſome of them engaged in a deſign to make a defection from {a uae 


ſea-ports of 
him, and carry off his horſe to the enemy. Colonel Richard Townſend Munter. 


had been concerned in that conſpiracy, and for that reaſon turned out of his 
poſt and ſent to England. He returned after the King's murder, pretending 
an utter abhorrence of that act, and of the proceedings of the Independents, 
and to be ſo engaged in meaſures with the Royaliſts in that Kingdom, as to 
be forced to skulk in private whilſt he was there, and to have come over again 
into Ireland to venture his life in the ſame cauſe with his Lordſhip. He 
was 1n reality ſent over by Cromwell as a ſpy to corrupt the Munſter Army 
and ſend him intelligence; Lieutenant Colonel V. Pigot, and the Captains 
St. John Broderick and Robert Gookin being likewiſe employed for the ſame 
purpole. Townſend was upon his fair pretences reſtored to his command, 
and with the others drew in the Colonels V. Warden, Tho. Giffard, Fohn 
Hodder, . Ryves, and other Officers to join in their revolt. They in- 
tended to begin it with the ſeizing of Lord Inchiquin's perſon ſoon after 


Vol. II. Cromeell's 
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CHARLES the more preſſing upon this ſubject, becauſe he was confident he could ſtill 
Il. prevail with the 1r; Officers to perſiſt in their reſolution of fighting, not- 
V withſtanding the new jcalouſies they had entertained of being betrayed by 
1949. Lord Inchiquin and his party, through the practices of the Marquis of Antrim; 
his abominable forgcries, to the defamation of that Nobleman, and the utter 
ſubverſion of his Majeſty's intereſts, being at this time ſufficiently demon- 
ſtrated by his own confeſſion and ſubſcription in the preſence of all the chief 
Officers at Clonmell. The Lord Lieutenant found it impoſlible to get the 
proviſions neceſſary for ſo great an enterprize and for the ſubſiſtence of the 
wholc Army, marched by night through the country on the north ſide of 
the Sure, with a conſiderable force to conduct Brian O Neztle's horſe, and 
ſome more foot to reinforce the garriſon of Materford. He drew up his 
men betimes the next morning (Dec. 4.) on an hill oppoſite to the town, 
from whence he could plainly ſee Cromwell camp, and his Army marching 
away in diſorder, preſently after the relief appeared. He thought it a fayou- 
rable opportunity of doing ſervice by falling on the rear of an Army waſted 
above 1000 men in lying before the place, weakened by ſickneſs, and diſ- 
heartened by the miſcarriage of their enterprize, and went immediately into 
the town to get his men ferried over in order to the attempt. But the Ma- 
giſtrates ſceing their danger over, and apprehending the Lord Lieutenant 
might leave them there in winter quarters, feigned many difficulties and fri- 
volous excuſes, till the opportunity was loſt. All that they would admit 
were Brian O Neile's horte and ſome more of the Ulſter foot; and theſe 
in two or three days afterwards they complained of as an intolerable grie - 
vance, and that the city would be ſtarved, if they were not immediately re- 
moved. This ſervice being performed, his Excellency returned towards the 
reſt of the Army, which till lay at Clonmell, and as he paſſed near Carrick, ſome 
of Inchiquin's Officers took ſeveral of their men, that had deſerted to the 
enemy as they were forraging, and brought them to the Lord Lieutenant, 
beſeeching him to order them to be immediately executed for their treachery ; 
a — generally approved, as a good teſtimony of the fidelity of thoſe 

Otficers. 
The Marui: Something muſt be obſerved to explain the affair here mentioned between 
of offer bis Inchiquin and Antrim. The latter had in the ſummer of 1648, after his re- 
forgery and turn from France, made an agreement with Michael Jones, and endeavoured 
2 Lord all he could to diſturb the affairs of the Confederates, who had made a Ceſ- 
Inchiquin- ſation with Lord Inchiquin, and were treating with the Lord Lieutenant for 
a Peace. In order to oppoſe this Peace, and prevent their return to the Kings 
obedience, he had prevailed with G/engary and his Highlanders to raiſe an in- 
ſurrection in the County of J/exford, and had joined himſelf to Owen O 
Neile's party in Ulſter. When he became contemptible in the North, and 
was ſtripped of his command there, he came, by agreement between him 
and Jones, to Wexford, profeſſing he meant the King's ſervice, and yet la- 
bouring underhand to prejudice it all he could by encouraging jealouſies and 
promoting diviſions among thoſe who really meant it. Rochfort, formerly 
mentioned, was one of his chief agents, Dr. Enos was another, and Captain 
Antonio joined with him in endeavouring to debauch the ſoldiers of Dun- 
cannon, and the inhabitants of Wexford, Roſſe, and Waterford. He had 
been the principal means of keeping Brian Byrne from ſubmitting when O 
Neile did, and from joining his forces to oppoſe Cromwell in his Wexford 
expedition S. As ſoon as that General landed at Dublin, he ſent his Prieſt, 
one Kelly by name, to ſettle matters with him, and either to propoſe or en- 
courage the attempt on Wexford. Capable of doing ſervice in no other 
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manner, he undertook to ſerve the Rebels in a way of treachery, and held CharLEs 


an intimate correſpondence with them from the time that they came before 


IL 


Roſſe. Waterford was then his place of reſidence, but when that city had CV Ia. 


received the party of 200 men ſent by the Lord Lieutenant, he left it and 
came to Clonmel] on Nov. 14. There he endeavourcd to perſuade the cor- 
poration, that the Nation was betrayed, and the Ulſter forces ready to de- 
lert the Lord Lieutenant, with other ſuggeſtions of the like nature, all cal- 
culated to raiſe uneaſineſs in the minds of the people, at a time when the 
Marquis of Ormonde was trying to engage them to receive a garriſon for the 
ſecurity of the place. He was propoſing to go from thence to Limerick, 
when he was called to an account by Lord Inchiquin for one of the vileſt 
actions that ever was practiſed by any man of Quality. He had cauſed arti- 
cles of agreement to be drawn between * and Jones, whereby the 
former engaged to betray the King's Cauſe and Armies; and the inſtrument 
of theſe articles ſigned by that Nobleman, Antrim's agents pretended to have 
ſeen, and undertook to produce; and letters were either procured from Jones, 
ot wrote in his name to countenance the forgery. The matter coming to 
Inchiquin's cars, and being traced up to Antrim, he was called to an account, 
and not caring to give the other the ſatisfaction uſually demanded by Gen- 
tlemen in reparation of their injured honour, made a ſolemn acknowledg- 
ment of his crime before the Lord Lieutenant and four of the Commiſſion- 
ets of Truſt, confeſſing that the pretended inſtrument was a mere forgery, 
and a contrivance between himſelf and Jones to ſow edition ia his Majeſty's 
Army, and to exaſperate the Iriſb againſt Lord Inchiquin, who was entirely 
innocent in the matter. Inchiquin on this occaſion was perſuaded by his 
friends to publiſh a vindication of himſelf, and though he knew Jones bore 
him not a little ill - will on account of his publickly charging him and his 
brother the Biſhop of Clogher with a mean and diſhonourable conduct in 
giving the Lord Lieutenant expectations of joining him in the King's ſervice, 
till he found a powerful Army was coming out of England to ſupport the 
cauſe of the Rebels, yet he thought fit to write to him on this occaſion. 
In the letter he encloſed Antrim's confeſſion, and deſired to know whether 
ſuch part of it as related to him were true; for though he did not himſelf 
expect ſuch a favour from him, „yet he ſuppoſed the ſenſe of his own ho- 
% nour would make him vindicate himſelf from having an hand in ſuch a 
« diſhonourable contrivance, or making uſe of ſuch falſe means ro prejudice 


his enemies. Jones's death, which happened a few days afterwards, pro- 
« bably prevented a like apology on his part.” 


1649. 


No man could be more hearty in the King's cauſe than Lord Inchiquin was, Revolt of In. 
but his Officers did not eſpouſe it with the ſame affection. He had in Nov. e ; 
1648. caught ſome of them engaged in a deſign to make a defection from ja 


fea jorts of 
him, and carry off his horſe to the enemy. Colonel Richard Townſend Munter. 


had been concerned in that conſpiracy, and for that reaſon turned out of his 
poſt and ſent to England. He returned after the King's murder, pretending 
an utter abhorrence of that act, and of the proceedings of the Independents, 
and to be ſo engaged in meaſures with the Royaliſts in that Kingdom, as to 
be forced to $kulk in private whilſt he was there, and to have come over again 
into Ireland to venture his life in the ſame cauſe with his Lordſhip. He 
was in reality ſent over by Cromwell as a ſpy to corrupt the Munſter Army 
and ſend him intelligence; Lieutenant Colonel V. Pigot, and the Captains 
St. John Broderick and Robert Gookin being likewiſe employed for the ſame 
purpole. Townſend was upon his fair pretences reſtored to his command, 
and with the others drew in the Colonels W. Warden, Tho. Giffard, John 
Hodder, I. Ryves, and other Officers to join in their revolt. They in- 


tended to begin it with the ſeizing of Lord Inchiquin's perſon ſoon after 
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CHARLESCromwell's landing; but their deſign being diſcovered, and ſome of them 


arreſted, the others were forced to obtain the freedom of their accomplices, 


do deliver up Toughall, though they ſtill kept poſſeſſion of Cork. Lord In- 
1649. 


chiquin ſtill fancied moſt of them deluded by artifice rather than malice, and 
they having ſerved under his command for many years during various altera- 
tions of affairs, all or moſt of them being either creatures of his own, or 
much obliged and endeared to him upon many occaſions in the courſe of a 
long war, he could never imagine they would ever ſeparate themſelves from 
his fortune, or abandon his ſervice. Poſleſſed with this notion, he would 
never admit any of the Iriſb or other troops into his garriſons, which he had 
ſtipulated ſhould be left entirely to his own diſpoſal. Nor did this late ex- 
pericnce of their wavering affections, and diſpoſition to be wrought upon by 
perſons that attempted to ſeduce them, make him alter his conduct in that 
reſpect. He left his garriſons in the hands of the ſame Officers to which 
they had been intruſted before, and who had unworthily abuſed their truſt. 
It ſoon appeared how little they deſerved that confidence. | 

The correſpondence which Lord Broghill held with the Marquis of Or- 
monde when in France, by means of Mr. Denham, and the aſſurances he 
gave of ſerving the King, and of joining with Lord Inchiquin for that pur- 
poſe, have been already mentioned. The Marquis of Ormonde, after his re- 
turn into Ireland, invited him to put his good intentions in execution. W He 
reſolved to do ſo, and under ae of a journey to the Spaa, intended 
to wait on his Majeſty in Holland, and to go over with him into Ireland. 
He was expected abroad in the beginning of April, and his Lady being to go 
at the ſame time another way into that Kingdom, the King by a letter of 
the 2oth of that month recommended her to the Lord Lieutenant, whom he 
deſired “ to ſettle a right underſtanding between the Lord Inchiquin and Lord 
« Broghtll, as a matter much conducing to his ſervice, being fully informed 
« of the latter's good affections to the King his late Father as well as to him- 
« ſelf, and conſidering him as a perſon upon whole loyalty and affection he 
« might confidently rely; and the rather becauſe he intended ſhortly to wait 
« upon him in his way to Ireland.“ Some memoirs lately publiſhed con- 
cerning this Nobleman relate how by Cromwell's diſcovery of his deſign, and 
menaces of ſeverity, the journey abroad was prevented, and he came to be 
engaged in the Iriſb ſervice under the Commonwealth-government lately 
erected. He landed at the latter end of October at Wexford, and did great 
ſervices to Cromwell, who could not ſo caſily have carried his point in Myun- 


ſter without his aſſiſtance. The Marquis of Ormonde by a letter of Nov. 3. 


invited him to perform what had been undertaken for him with regard to the 
King's ſervice, being confident of a ſafe conveyance of his letter, and that he 
might ſecurely impart his reſolution in the ſame way. I do not find that he 
made any antwer to this letter, being perhaps gone before to the County of 
Cork, where by the 12th of that month Toughall, Kinſale, Bandon, and all 
the other garriſons received him and declared for the Commonwealth of 
England. This ſecurcd very good winter-quarters for Cromwell, who in his 
retreat from Materford took Dungarvan, and diſpoſed of his Army in gar- 
riſons, where they met with very good accommodations for their horſe; 
which, had they been forced to return to Dublin, beſides being haraſſed by 
a long, march in the worlt ſeaſon of the year, would there have ſuffered ex- 
ccedingly for want of dry forage, occaſioned by the Armies lying about that 
City in the time of hay harveſt. It was a terrible blow to the King's affairs 
in Ireland, and laid the foundation of thoſe jealouſies and ſuſpicions between 
the Iriſb and Engliſh, which no endeavours of the Lord Lieutenant could 
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taken for their common ſatety. 


It was high time for the Marquis of Or monde to diſtribute into winter N 
: Ay 


ve Lord Licu- 


quarters an Army which he had no money to pay, nor proviſions to lubſiſt 
for twenty four hours together. He propoſed to the Commiſſioners, that 
the ſoldiers m 

convenient; particularly in the great towns and corporations where they 
might be conſtantly exerciſed, and in readineſs to be drawn out for his Ma- 
jclty's ſervice upon all occaſions. The inconveniences ariſing from the not 
taking of this courſe were evident by experience from the very beginning 
of the troubles; and the neceſſity of remedy ing them was never more ur- 
dent; but thoſe corporations, who had for many years acted like ſo many 
petty Republicks, independent of all other government, and ſubmitted to 
no orders but what they liked themſelves, proved very retratory on this oc- 
caſion. Kilkenny had indeed complicd ſome time before, and Clonmell was 
now brought to admit Huh O Neile with a party of Ulſter men into 
garriſon; but others refuted to be burdened with any ſoldiers, and obſti- 
nately perſiſted in this refuſal. The Marquis of Ormonde met at this time a 
very remarkable inſtance of this obſtinacy, and of the inſurmountable aver- 
ſion which thoſe towns had to receive orders from any but their own Ma- 
giſtrates, in the city of //aterford, from which as lying the moſt expoſed of 
any to danger, ſtanding moſt in need of a garriſon tor their ſafety, and ha- 
ving molt occaſion of uſing them for their lervice, it could be leaſt expected. 
When Cromwell lay before that place, he had taken the fort of Paſſage, 
which notwithſtanding his Army had quitted the neighbourhood, much in— 
commoded that city, and interrupted its commerce. General Ferral whom 
the corporation in their danger had deſired might be put into the town with 
a party of Ulſter forces, was till there, and had formed a deſign to ſurprize 
or aſſault Paſſage. The Marquis of Ormonde, who after his late merit in 
rclicving them and forcing Cromwell to raiſe his ſiege, was in hopes he might 
by repreſenting the reaſon of the thing, and the neceſſity of affairs, prevail 
with them to admit a greater number of forces into the place which was 
now become a fronticr garriſon, came thither, as Ferral was marching out 
with a party of foot upon this ſervice. He had not been gone many hours, 
when the Marquis from ſome place of proſpect in the town, diſcovered a ſtrong 
party of horſe marching in good order towards Paſſage, which made him 
conclude the Rebels had notice of the deſign. He preſently ſent for the Mayor, 
ſhewing him the inevitable danger the party was in, unleſs inſtantly relieved, 
and propoſed to him to order boats for tranſporting over trom the north- 
ſide of the river where he had left his troops, a regiment or two of his horſe, 
with-which he would endcavour to reſcue them. 

Evident as the danger was, no inſtances could prevail with the corpora- 
tion to conſent, that any of his horſe ſhould be ſuffered to march through 
the town, without which they could not go to Ferrals relief. The Mar- 
quis having tricd in vain to perſuade them to allow him to cut off that party 
of the Rebels horſe, cauſed all his friends and ſervants about fifty in number 
to mount, and led them with great expedition towards Paſſage, that he 
might at leaſt diſcover, if he could not prevent, the loſs which Ferral' party 
were likely to ſuffer. As he advanced, he perceived a party of foot march- 
ing with great haſte and diſorder towards him, and purſucd by a party of 
the Rebels horſe, who had even overtaken them, after having cut in pieces 
or taken priſoners the remainder of their body. The company that attcnd- 
ed the Marquis were too few to encounter the Rebels; yet he drew them 
up in ſuch a manner on the ſide of an hill, that the enemy imagining their 
number to be more conſiderable, thought fit to ſlacken their pace, and to 
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 CHaRLEs ſend (mall parties to diſcover; which being entertained with the like num- 
II. ber in light skirmiſhes, the foot all the while getting ground were at laſt, 
by the Marquis's frequent expoſing his own perſon to retard the Rebels pur- 
1649. ſuit, brought back ſafe with him into the town. Thus was preſerved half 
of that party which clſe would have been all deſtroyed, if he had not taken 
that deſpctate courſe to redeem them. He might as well have recovered the 
others who were taken priſoners, and defeated that body of the Rebels, and 
conſequently have taken Paſſage, if the citizens would have permitted his 
horſe to have been tranſported over the river, and to have marched through 
the place. This jealouſy of theirs was carried to ſuch an extravagant height, 
that when the Marquis offered them to reduce Paſſage, if they would only 
allow his forces to quarter in huts under their walls, where they ſhould not 
be burdenſome to the city, but be maintained by the country, they on Dec. 
14. abſolutely refuſed their conſent ; * and complaining of being eaten up 
and on the point of ſtarving through the conſumption made by the ſoldiery, 
obliged him to depart without freeing them from the inconveniences they 
muſt neceſſarily ſuffer from the garriſon of Paſſage, which they had rather 
endure, than run the hazard of a famine. Waterford indeed had always 
becn entircly governed by the Clergy, and there were now abundance in 
the rown that were poiſoned by the malicious and treacherous ſuggeſtions of 
Antrim, Rochfort, Enos and others of the Nuncio's faction. Theſe were 
| for carrying matters to ſuch extremity, that it was propoſed in the Common 
| Council of the city, to ſcize on the Lord Lieutenant's perſon, and to fall 
on all that belonged to him as enemies. The majority did not agree to the 
j propoſal z bur it met with no other reprehenſion. 
The Army %, The Marquis of Ormonde had propoſed to re-gain not only Paſſage but 
—— 8 Carrick, which would have left J/aterford perfectly ſecure; but now his 
e ſafety neceſſarily obliged him to leave a city, which alone was able to 
furniſh the means of executing thoſe enterprizes, but which however intereſted 
in the ſucceſs, would contribute nothing thereto. He departed from thence, 
and the Army was diſperſcd into quarters where there appeared any means of 
ſubſiſtence, Limerick with other great towns, after the example of JYaterford, 
0 refuſing to admit any garriſon within their walls, the ſoldiers were ſcatter- 
0 ed all over the Kingdom, and could never afterwards be drawn together in 
a body. Daniel O Neile who as an Ulſter man, and nephew to Owen was 
acceptable to the Gentlemen and Officers of that Province, and as a Pro- 
teſtant was unexceptionable to the Scots, was ſent with 2000 Uſſer foot, 
and Colonel Trevor with 400 horſe, to aſſiſt the Lord Ardes and Sir G. 
Monroe in the recovery of the placcs lately loſt in the Countics of Down 
and Antrim. But when after a long march they came into thoſe parts, they 
found thoſe Commanders had been lately routed by Sir C. Coote on the 
plains of Liſnegarvy : Carrickfergus ſurrendered on Dec. 20. and all the 
North was reduced by the Parliament forces, except Charlemont and Enis- 
telling. The Connaght forces retired into their own Province; Lord Dillon 
with his into Meath and the neighbourhood of Athlone; and Lord Inchi- 
quin with the remainder of ſuch as belonged to him, into the County of 
Clare. 
Meeting of A little before the diſperſion of the Army, the Jriſb Clergy met at Clon- 
ara Cltvgy of macnoſe on Dec. 4. of their own motion k, above twenty of their Biſhops 
Clonmacnoſe. , 3 PP 
being preſent. Their debates about the Nuncio's excommunication and in- 
terdict were very warm, and the different parties, which either juſtified the 
Nuncio's conduct, or adhcred to the Appeal of the Council, ſent to Rome dif- 
4 | ferent repreſentations of the matter; though the former of theſe at laſt con- 
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neceſſity of affairs forcing them to unite for oppoſing the common enemy. 


Antrim, all whoſe talents lay in falſhood and defamation, had thrown vile CLWW 


aſperſions on the Marquis of Ormonde, which appearing at the ſame time 
that his baſe contrivance and forgery in relation to Lord Inchiquin was di- 
covered, prevented his being committed to priſon on that occaſion, the Lord 
Licutenant not caring to proceed againſt him in that manner, for fear it 
ſhould look like private revenge. Being till at liberty, he laboured all he 
could with the Clergy (and he was in no little favour with thoſe of the 
Nuncio's party) to render the Marquis of Ormonde ſuſpected by them, and 
to procure from them a proteſtation againſt his Government. He was mean 
enough to hate every body of extraordinary merit (tor none other would he 
allow to be ſuperior to his own 3) but it was not purely this malignity ot 
his nature Which induced him to reflect on the Marquis of Ormonde ; he 
hoped to ſucceed him in the dignity of Lord Lieutenant. At this time the 
Biſhop of Clogher baffled all his meaſures; and as by his converſation of late 
with his Exccllency, he had formed the higheſt opinion as well of his talents 
for government, as of his zeal for the good. of his country, he repreſcnted 
him in ſuch a light to the Aſſembly, that he either inſtilled into them the 
ſame opinion, or ſilenced and deterred them from aſſerting the contrary. The 
Lord Licutcnant indeed treated this Biſhop with great reſpect, on account of 
the power which he had with the Ulſter Iriſh, and converſed with him on 
the affairs of the Kingdom very frequently, with great freedom and familia- 
rity. He was a man of better ſenſe than moſt of his brethren, and ſaw the 
ablolute neceſſity of the whole Nation's uniting as one man, for their defence; 
for which reaſon he laboured ſo hard with this congregation of the Clergy, 
that he got them at laſt to enter into a ſuperficial union, for burying 
all that was paſt in oblivion, to declare that no ſecurity for Life, Fortunc 
or Religion could be expected from Cromwell, to expreſs their deteſtation 
of all animoſities between the Old Triſh and Engliſh or Scots Royaliſts, and 
their reſolution of puniſhing all the Clergy that ſhould be found to encou- 
tage them. Their decrees to this effect were publiſhed in Engliſh, which, 
though there were in thoſe acts ſome expreſſions that at another time ought 
not to have been admitted, were now ſuffered to paſs, rather connived at 
than countenanced, the Lord Lieutenant hoping the chief purport of the de- 
crees might be of ſome benefit to his Majeſty's (crvice, and that it either was 
not worth while to loſe time in the amendment of particular expreſſions, 
or not proper to intereſt the Royal Authority in the matter. Notwithſtand- 
ing theſe publick Acts, there were ſome other proceedings in this congrega- 
tion (which broke up in leſs than three weeks) which ſhewed that ſome of 
the Members had not wholly laid aſide their deſign of raiſing new troubles 
in the Kingdom, and that the Proteſtation againſt the Marquis of Ormonde, 
was only deferred to a likelier ſeaſon. Of this nature was that determina- 
tion of theirs, whereby the refractory ſuperiors of convents diſpoſſeſſed by 
F. Caron their proper viſitor were reſtored to their places, and all that had 
been put in by the Commiſlary, were outed ; ſo that in Kz/kenny itſelf, F. 
Walſh was to make room for Brenan, the moſt violent and ignorant of 
the pack, and who by impudent falſhoods had formerly raiſcd a ſcdition in 
that city to procure a maſſacre of ſome of his brethren and proper ſuperior, 
who were unexpectedly ſaved by the accidental arrival of Lord Caſtlehaven. 


The King's affairs in Ireland were now reduced to a very miſerable con- Conditimery/ + 
King's aftarr 


dition. 1 Many of the Iriſb had promiſed themſelves great advantages by 
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CranLes Army, the benefit of trade with the ſea-ports of Munſter, aids which the 
Il, Kingmight obtain from foreign Princes to eaſe them ſomewhat of the bur- 
U den of the war, and ſome diverſion in England, or out of Scotland, to di- 
1650. ſtreſs their enemies. Theſe ſeeing themſelves diſappointed of all ſuccours 
from abroad, or diſturbances in England, and by the revolt of the Army 

and ſea- ports of Munſter deprived of the advantages which they expected at 
home, became very diſcontented, uneaſy at their preſent ſituation, and ready 

to ſubmit to the prevailing power of Cromwell. The great towns were re- 
fractory, refuſed to receive garriſons, and the Army being diſperſed could 
never be re- aſſembled without money, which the country being impoveriſh- 

ed to the laſt degree could not furniſh, There were no proviſions to ſubſiſt 

the Army, if it could be ſet on foot, nor any arms or ammunition in the 
ſtores, nor ſo much as a ſhip to ſend for thoſe which lay at Gottenberg in 
Sweden ready to be tranſported to Ireland. The applotment made by the 
Commiſſioners was not ſufficient to keep the ſoldiers in their winter quarters, 
which made them prey upon the country people, who either were not able 

or did not care to pay, ſo that it was not to be levied but by force, and was 

daily diminiſhing by the conqueſts made upon the quarters by the enemy. To 

raiſe a ſtock for the field, and all the charges incident to a marching Army, 

was abſolutely impoſſible. The Marquis of Ormonde had done every. thing 

in his power to prevent, and was ready to do every thing he could to remedy 

this ill ſtate of the Kingdom. He propoſed to the Commiſſioners to reduce 

the charge of the forces, to ſupply the remainder plentifully in garriſon, to 
conſider what places ſhould be maintained againſt the enemy, to fortify theſe, 

and to ſlight and demoliſh others, carrying the arms and ammunition into 

the ſtronger garriſons, without leaving it to the owners of ſmall caſtles to 

make a ſorry compoſition for themſelves, with ſeveral other matters that well 
deſerved to be conſidered; but as people generally withdraw from a declin- 

ing buſineſs, or labour faintly in it, he called upon them in vain for an an- 

ſwer. The diſaſters in publick affairs, and the diſtreſs of the Nation revived 

all the old jealouſies and animoſities between the different parties of the 
Triſh, as well as between the Ir;/þ and Engliſh Nations; the Clergy were in- 
duſtrious to increaſe the diſcontents of the people, and to ſpirit up the great 
towns (in which they had always a mighty influence) to an open diſobe- 
dicnce of his Majeſty's authority ; ſo that nothing but anarchy, diſtruſt, con- 
fuſion and diſtraction reigned all over the Kingdom, the ruin whereof ſeemed 
unavoidable. 


The Marquisef The Marquis of Ormonde thought it his duty to give the King this account 
—— of the ſtate of affairs in the Kingdom; and that his Majeſty might either pro- 
to recal him. vide What was neceſſary to put it in a better condition, or not be deceived 
in relying upon having a Kingdom and Armies at command, when without 
thoſe neceſſaries they could not be of any conſideration or continuance; he 
wrote to him his opinion, that without aids of money, arms and ammuni- 
tion from abroad, there was no bringing an Army into the field; and if the 
enemy was not diverted by ſome attack in England or Scotland, he did not 
ſec any thing that could hinder them from making themſelves in two or 
three months after the campaign was opened, by force or money, maſters 
of all the great towns in the Kingdom; there being no common people in 
the world ſo caſily drawn by reward or forced by fear into any action, as 
the natives of Ireland, whereof he had ſufficient experience. What affected 
himſelf in particular was, that as cenſures and ſuſpicions always follow diſ- 
aſters, and are ever laid upon the unfortunate; ſo all the misfortunes of the 
Nation, the negligences, cowardiſe and treachery of others were all attributed 
to him, by the mean and unworthy ſuggeſtions of malevolent people. He 
told his Majeſty on this occaſion, © that he ſhould not eſteem himſelf un- 
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« happy Or prejudiced by having no more to do with a people, that could Cnani,gs 
« be wrought on by ſo ſhallow an engine as Antrim, were not his Ma- 11. 
« jeſty's ſervice concerned in the caſe; but till his Majeſty ſhould think fit WW 
to recal the power he had entruſted with him, he ſhould not willingly 18. 
« [et it fall for their pleaſure 3 though if his removal ſhould be proceeded on 
« by the Clergy and thcir party, and not ſubmitted to by himſelf, their ruin, 
« and that of the party which he ſhould make to oppoſe thcir Rebcllion, 
« would cvidently be the iſſue of the contention. This being the caſe, and 
« no poſlibility of making head againſt the Rebels without ſupplics from 
« abroad, he humbly deſired his Majeſty would be pleaſed to ſend him his 
« commands to withdraw himſelf from the Kingdom, when unavoidable 
« neceſlity ſhould drive him away, that as he had the ſatisfaction of coming 
« thither, ſo he might have that of retiring thence, by his Majeſty's order. 
This was what his enemies deſired, and were at this very time lolliciting 
to obtain m. Antrim having failed of engaging the Clergy openly to de- 
mand the Marquis of Ormonde's removal trom the Government, ſent over 
his little Agents, one Ft. John a Prieſt, and Rochfort the Lawyer, with Cap- 
tain Antonio in his frigat to Ferſy to repreſent that ſtep as neceſlary, and 
to ſuggeſt that Antrim was the fitteſt perſon for the Government, as being 
the moſt agreeable to the Nation. At the ſame time that this intrigue was 
carrying on ſlily and privately at Court, Prince Rypert's party ſollicited ſttongly 
for that Prince's being made Lieutenant of Ireland. The King ablolutcly rc- 
jected both propoſals, and told the Lord Byron on that occaſion, that * he 
« would ſooner loſe the Kingdom, than offer ſuch an affront to the Mar- 4 
« quis of Ormonde.” This was his expreſſion in private to that Nobleman, 
whom he conſidered as a particular friend to the Lord Licutcnant ; but all 
the Mercuries and publick papers printed at London at this time, repreſent 
his publick anſwer, when teazed on the ſubject (which all private letters ſay 
he could not with patience hear to be moved) to be expreſſed to this effect, 
« that he would ſooner loſe three ſuch Kingdoms as Ireland, than part with 
« one ſuch ſubject as the Marquis of Ormonde.” No ſubject indeed had 
ever ſacrificed himſelf for his Prince with more readineſs and conſtancy, or 
ſerved him with greater abilities and integrity, than the Marquis had done; 
and as the King was truly ſenſible of his merit and ſervices, it was not un- 
worthy of him in his anſwer to the Lord Lieutenant to expreſs himſelf in 
theſe words, © I conjure you to lay aſide all unneceſſary modeſty concern- 
« ing yourſelf at this time, when my intereſts arc ſo joined with yours, that 
« I can no longer preſerve them than I ſupport you, and to let me know 
« what I may further do to eſtabliſh your authority, as well amongſt that 
« party of O Neile that are lately joined with you, as all others now in 
« obcdicnce to me.” In another letter about the ſame time, he grants the 
requeſt which the Marquis had made, and expreſſes himſelf in theſe words. 


Charles R. 


a IGHT truſty and right entirely beloved couſin, we greet you well. 
N Having taken into our conſideration, the contents of your letter of 
« Dec. 24. laſt, wherein you ſtate the then condition of our affairs in that 
our Kingdom, the particular demeanour of thoſe of the city of Mater- 
ford towards you and our authority cntruſted with you, notwithſtanding 
«* ſo many demonſtrations of your care to pleaſe, as well as to preſerve them, 
the doubts you then apprehended, that example might thereby be taken in 
other places, and by other perſons, to multiply the like, or obtrude greater 
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CHARLES* affronts upon you, and through you upon us. And laſtly, having conſi. 


Il. „ dered your deſire to receive our expreſs command, how in ſuch caſe you 
might beſt diſcharge your ſelf in the truſt we have repoſed in you, we 
1650. « 


The King 
agrees to a 
Treaty with 
the Scots. 


have thought fit to let you know, that as it is matter of great wonder to 
us to find in any people ſo much ingratitude towards us, as to bereave 
them of the foreſight of the inevitable deſtruction they muſt neceſſarily 
draw upon them, by falling into the power of the Rebels, and by cancel- 
ling, as to them, thoſe obligations of pardon and many other high graces, 
which (by the Peace concluded by you with our ſubjects of that Kingdom, 
by vertue of our Authority, and ſince ratified by us,) we have freely en- 
tered into, at once making their caſe deſperate in all events; fo it is our 
pleaſure that, in caſe you find they are not by any means to be brought 
to a right underſtanding and performance of their duty to us, nor other- 
wiſe to be with-held from being ſeduced to the like contempt and diſobe- 
dicnce of our authority, in apparent breach of their ſolemn proteſtations 
to us and recognition of us, in the beginning of the Articles of Peace, 
That then you give us immediate notice thereof, to the end that (believ- 
ing our ſelf bound to the conditions of the ſaid Peace, whilſt they are 
deſtructively infringed on their parts, and made wholly uſeleſs to us,) we 
may not neglect the taking hold of ſuch other means as God in his good- 
neſs may diſcover to us for our reſtitution. And our further pleaſure is, 
that then and in ſuch caſe you withdraw your ſelf and our authority our 
of that Kingdom, yet (o as that you give in our name full aſſurance to 
ſuch as you have found faithful to us, that we ſhall till retain a perfect 
memory of their good affections, and a ſtedfaſt purpoſe, as we ſhall be 
thereunto enabled, by the bleſſing of God, to ſet eminent marks of our 
favour and eſtimation upon them. Given at our Court at Caſtle Eliza- 


« beth in our Iſle of Jerſey, the 2d of February 1649, and in the ſecond 
ce year of our reign. | 


This letter was to be kept ſecret till the Lord Lieutenant ſhould have oc- 
caſion to make ule of it; and in the mean time the King did all that was in 
his power to procure thoſe ſupplies which were ſo much wanted in Ireland. 
Prince Rupert had taken many and rich prizes in the Streights, and had car- 
ried them into Lisbon. Orders were ſent him to remit 10000 J. to the Mar- 
quis of Ormonde; but as he had at his firſt arrival in Ireland neglected a like 


order, little was expected from that quarter. This perhaps was the reaſon 


why the King left it to Lord Fermyn, to mention that particular, and in his 
own letters to the Marquis only mentions, that he had ſent to Sweden, to 


. Procure the arms at Gottenberg to be conveyed to him; that he had written 


to his Embaſladors in Spain to ſupply him with money and arms to the value 
of 20000 /. if they could procure ſo much from that King (of which they 
had hopes, as Sir E. Hyde had ſignified to the Lord Lieutenant) and would not 
tail to uſe his utmoſt endeavours in all other places for his ſupport and ſupply. 
But what his Majeſty laid the greateſt ſtreſs on for the preſervation of his in- 
tereſt in Ireland, was the expectation he had of diverting the money and for- 
ces of the Rebels in England. It was with this view that he had reſolved to 
enter into a Treaty with the Scots on March 15. at Breda, and to endeavour 
to oblige that Nation by all juſt and honourable condeſcenſions to march into 
England in the ſpring with a conſiderable Army for his ſervice. His Majeſty 
had agreed to this Treaty by a letter which he wrote on Fan. 11. to the Com- 
mittee of Eſtates of Scotland by that title, and ſent by Winram their Agent. 
Sir E. Nicholas and the old Counſellors thought the giving them that title 
might be very prejudicial to the King's affairs, and prove a precedent of miſ- 
chie vous conſequence, as owning in effect that a Parliamentary power might 

I continue 
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continue after the death of the King, and therefore oppoſed the giving of CuARUxs 
that appellation, though they liked well enough a Treaty with the Scots. But II. 
the King, as he had very few of his Council with him in JFerſey, (Lord Hop- CYW 
ron, Sir E. Nicholas, and Mr. Long being the whole number) having ſum- 1650. 
moned all the Nobility about his Court to hear theit ſentiments, they were 
out- voted in the debate that happened on this occaſion. The Scots had pe- 
remptorily inſiſted to be treated with as a Parliament, and without that ap- 
pellation would not treat at all. It was urged on one fide, that it was dit- 
honourable for the King to allow that to be a Parliament which was not cal- 
led by the Royal Authority, which had preſumed to fit after his father's death 
and ſtill proceeded againſt his party with the utmoſt rigour. On the other 
fide it was alledged, that the calling thoſe perſons a Parliament on the back 
fide of a letter, did neither acknowledge nor really and legally make them 
one, and real advantages were not to be loſt for aiery words and titles; that 
the King of Hain and other Princes had made no difficulty to give their re- 
bellious ſubjects any titles they would demand, when they were grown too 
powerful to be puniſhed, and no other means were left of procuring advan- 
tages from them. Minram ſeems to have removed the ſcruples of ſome upon 
the ſubject, by affirming that his conſtituents would be ſatisfied, if the letter was 
directed to them as the Committee of Eſtates, which though it meant the ſame 
thing, and carried with it the ſame acknowledgment, was not ſo offenſive a 
word as that of Parliament. | 
Hopes were hence conceived of a diverſion being made in England by the Th A 
Scots in the ſpring; till which time the Marquis of Ormonde was to make? Ormonde 
the beſt ſhift he could to ſubſiſt. His great prudence in foreſeeing and pre- u 
venting evils, his flowing affability and winning manner of treating all the) ee 4 
world, had for a long time kept off thoſe inconveniences which he had ever ;/ — , 
apprehended from the jealouſies and animoſities between the two Nations, 
and between the different parties of the Iriſh. Ill ſucceſs and the defection 
of Inchiquin's Presbyterian forces and garriſons, brought all the evils which 
he apprchended upon him at once like a torrent, and defeated all the mea- 
ſurcs he had taken to oppoſe Cromwell, whoſe Army, were it not for that 
defection, would have been deſtroyed by want and ſickneſs, and have crum- 
bled to nothing. An univerſal jealouſy and diſcontent now reigned over the 
Nation; all perſons ſeemed to have abandoned the care of their defence, and 
to have laid aſide all thoughts of uniting for their common ſafety. Nothing 
could be done with effect to that purpoſe, without reſtoring the confidence 
of the people, and redreſſing that diſorder, which appeared at this time in 
the affaits of the Kingdom. The Lord Lieutenant conſulted the Commiſ- 
ſionets of Truſt on the ſubject, who thought it proper to dirc the ſeveral 
Counties of the Kingdom to ſend Deputies to Kilbenny to repreſent the grie- 
vances which ſat heavieſt on them, the grounds of the jealouſies they had 
entertained, and the matters which they had to propoſe for their ſecurity, 
or to deſire for their relief. This was ſuggeſted as the beſt means of in- 
fotming the country how groundleſs their jealouſies were, and of diſcovering 
the artifices uſed to corrupt their affections. The Marquis judged otherwite 
of this method, which had been propoſed by ſome of the Commiſſioners 
who had always maligned his Perſon, and held a cloſe correſpondence with 
thoſe of the Clergy who were moſt diſaffected to his Majeſty's Authority. 
He thought it would rather advance than ſuppreſs the ſcandalous and ſediti— 
ous deſigns on foot; and would in the end prove inconvenient, as well as 
tedious ; but he knew, if he declined the propoſal, he ſhould not fail of 
being reproached with being unwilling either to hear or remedy the peoplc's 
gtievances n. For this reaſon he allowed the Commiſſioners to ſummon 
* H. A. 272. 273. * * 372. 
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CHarLEsthe ſeveral Counties to ſend cach an Agent to communicate their complaints 


IL 


and deſires, requiring them to be by Jan. fo. at Kilkenny. The Lord Licu- 


W tcnant reccived them favourably, wiſhed them to conſult together, and pto- 


1650. 


He attempts 
fo echter 


Ulſter. 


miſed them a ſpecdy anſwer to their repreſentations. | 

Theſe Agents, who came to Kz{kenny full of thoſe notions and prejudi- 
ces which the Clergy had inſtilled into them, ſpent ſome time in preparing 
heads of grievances fit to be preſented to the Lord Lieutenant, who called 
upon them to diſpatch. But upon conference with the graveſt of the Com- 
miſſioners, who had been witneſſes of all the actions of the Marquis, and of 
the unwearied pains and induſtry he had uſed for the defence of the Kingdom, 
they ſoon found how groundleſs all the flanders which had been inſtilled 
into them were, and could not agree upon any particulars to complain of 
and inſert in a Remonſtrance. Whilſt they were thus employed, they were 
alarmed by the approach of Cromwell, who knowing the ſmall force left 
within the town, advanced with a ſtrong party towards Kilkenny ; which 
made them deſire that they might adjourn to Ennis in the County of Clare. 
They did ſo, but never agreed on any draught of their grievances to be 
preſented 3 though they made ſuch an ill uſe of their mceting, as to propa- 
gate the ſcandals and imputations groundleſly raiſed, and to inflame the peo- 
ple by the ſame untruths. The Marquis of Ormonde, not without difficulty, 
got about 500 foot together, and mounting his own friends and ſeryants, 
made up about 100 horſe. With theſe and the townſmen, who appeared 
very rcady for thcir defence, he looked with ſo good a countenance on the 
enemy, that Cromwell thought fit to retire. What encouraged him to this 
fruitleſs march ſcems to have been a correſpondence, which he held within 
the town with Colonel Tzck/e, who had undertaken to betray it to him. 
The Marquis of Ormonde intercepting ſome of the letters, diſcovered the 
intended treachery, and cauſing Tzckle to be executed, and the plague grow- 
ing hot in thoſe parts, he committed the charge of the place, the country 
adjacent and of all Leinſter to the Earl of Caſtlehaven, and went himſelf, 
about Feb. 10. upon a more important affair into the County of Galluay, 
to take mcaſures with the Marquis of Clanricarde for an enterpriſe which 
was then to be executed. 

Notwithſtanding the late ſucceſs of Sir C. Coote and Colonel Venables in 
Ulſter, Sir G. Monroe thought it not difficult to recover that Province. He 
had till a good party of horſe and foot with him about Enzskillimg, and the 
Marquis of Clanricarde was able to draw together a much ſtronger party in 
Connaght *. Theſe with the aſſiſtance of the Ulſter Iriſh, were thought a 
ſufficicat force to recover the greateſt part of what had been lately loſt in 
the North; and a general meeting was appointed on the laſt of January at 
Roſcommon tor Clanricarde, Monroe and the Connaght Officers to conſider of 
a place for a general rendezyous, and of the beſt ways to proſecute the ſer- 
vice, as well as to know diſtinctly, how they ſhould be provided to carry it 
on with probability of good ſucceſs. The Marquis of C/anricarde was de- 
ſigned to be Commander in chief during this expedition; but as the ſcene 
of action was to be in Ulſter, there was a great difficulty to be got over, 
ariſing from the conditions of the late agreement with Owen O Netle. It 
was doubtful, whether the Ulſter Iriſh forces would join with the reſt and 
march under his command; and if they would ſubmit to the Marquis him- 


ſelf, it would yet be difficult, in caſe of his abſence from the Army at any 


time through ſickneſs or any other accident, to agree upon a perſon by whom 
thoſe three parties united might be commanded during that abſence with the 
beſt ſatisfaction to all ſides. To facilitate the affair, the Marquis of Ormonde 
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wrote to the Biſhop of Clagher, Philip Reily, and the Gentry of Ulſter, to Cuax lr 


JAMES the Firf Duke of ORuON DR. 


repreſent the importance of the ſervice, to preis their concurrence, and to 


111 


remove theſe difficulties with regard to the march and command of their 


forces. No General had yet been choſe for that Province ſince O Netle's 
death: the Gentry were divided into parties about a ſucceſlor; many of them 
were not inclined to the King's ſervice, and all of them were ſtiff in the 
point of command, excepted to the Marquis of C/anricarde's Commiſſion, 


and would ſerve under no General in their own country, but who was of 
their own election. 


1650. 


There are few perſons, however inſignificant and contemptible in them- 7% entrprixe 
ſelves, and however unable to do good, but yet are capable of doing miſ. O YP. 


chief. The Marquis of Antrim on this occaſion gave proots of his ability 
that way, as well as of his diſaffection to the King's ſervice, and contributed 
much to the reftactorineſs of the Ulffer Gentry. He was lately come into 
the Province to make intereſt for the poſt of General, and did all he could 
to exaſperate the Iriſb againſt the Scots, and prevent their conjunction; tho 
he thought fit on ſome occaſions to profeſs the contrary. Upon his firſt re- 
pair into thoſe parts, he gave a notable proof of his ordinary diſcretion and 
cunning; for meeting G. Monroe at Fina, he told him, that the Triſh of U- 
ſter had abſolutely determined to root out all the Scots planters there, which 
raiſcd a difficulty for him to accept of the command: for if he did under- 
take it, he could not but be true to them. The ridiculous and ſpiteful prac- 
tices of the man were well enough known; yet they wrought their effect 
upon the apprehenſions of weak perſons; and in a time of jealouſies could 
not fail of rendering an union of different parties impraQticable. They had 
in truth ſuch an effect,“ that not only the country ſubmitted to pay contri- 
butions, and took protections, but even the forces were inclined to join the 
enemy; which the Lord Lieutenant found it neceſſary to write to the Biſhop 
of Clogher to prevent. Thus was the Ulſter Army hindered from engaging 
in an enterprize, which might have been of great ſervice for the re- eſtabliſh- 
ment of the King's affairs in Ireland, and might have furniſhed a body of 
hardy and veteran ſoldiers to join that body of Scots, which he not long 
after led into England. For ſuch was the poverty of the people, and. the 
havock made by the plague in Connaght, ſuch were the diviſions among the 
Officers and Soldiers, the Gentry and Inhabitants of the Province, and un- 
activeneſs of the Clergy, (except of ſuch as made it their buſineſs ro exclaim 
againſt the Government) and ſo general was the backwardneſs and ſtupidity 
of perſons of all ranks and conditions, cither apprchending no danger ncar 
them, or ſo terribly dejected as ſcarce to afford an helping hand to their 
own preſervation, that the Marquis of Clanricarde could neither muſter ſuch 
a force as he propoſed and was neceſlary to the undertaking, nor raiſe mo- 
ney and proviſions to maintain them in the field. Thus was the enterpriſe 
defeated, and the Rebels allowed time to eſtabliſh themſelves in their late 
conqueſts in the North, which they could hardly have done, had this expe- 
dition gone forward. For ſoon after, upon the King's agreement with the 
Scots at Breda, they ſcent over ſome Miniſters to the Laggan and Claneboyes, 
to encourage the people to riſe againſt the Independent or (as they tiled it) 
Sectarian party, pronouncing damnation to thoſe that ſhould ſign a diabolical 
and unnatural oath to ſerve the State of England without a King or Houſe 
of Lords. And in all probability there would have followed an inſurrection 
in that bigotred country devoted to the Covenant, and putting an implicit 
faith in thoſe Miniſters, had there been any power in the field to have coun- 
tenanced them in that action. But about a fortnight before their coming, 
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CHaRLEsSir G. Monroe, ſeeing the diſtractions of the country, and no hopes of being 


either ſupported himſelf, or of gaining others to join a ruined party, had 


made conditions for himſelf, the remainder of the forces under his command, 
1650. and his Officers that were in priſon; and giving up Enzskilling to Coote, about 


the middle of April, departed the Kingdom. 


The Biop of The election of a General for Ulſter was appointed to be on March 18. 


Clogher cho/en 
General of Ul- 
ſter. 


he was made ſo in the Marquis of 


at Belturbet in the County of Cavan. The candidates that appeared for it 
were, the Marquis of Antrim, Sir Phelim O Neile, Lieutenant General 
Ferral, Henry O Neile Owen's fon and the Biſhop of Clogher. 4 The Lord 
Lieutenant, from whom the perſon elected was to receive his Commiſſion, 
was reſolved to proteſt againſt the firſt, © as a known intereſt of Cromwel!'s, 
« for ſome mean end to betray his King and country, to whole unjuſt bounty, 
« jn rclation to his merit, if not to others intcreſt, he owed ſo much; and had 
recommended it to the Biſhop of Clogher to diſappoint him in his preten- 
e ſions.” The Nobility and Gentry were generally for Daniel O Neile, 
bat he conſidering himſelf as unqualified by being a Proteſtant, had gone a 
little before to Kz{kenny, and wiſhed the choice might fall on Major Ge- 
neral Hugh 1 O Neile, then likewiſe abſent at Clonmel, but certainly 
the fitteſt man for the poſt in point of abilities and military skill. The Pro- 
vincial Aſſembly being met, Biſhop Swriney of Kilmore took the chair; the 
competitors names were called over, who all appeared except Hugh O Neile. 
Then the articles between the Lord Lieutenant and Owen O Neile were 
rcad; and a proviſo being found therein, that in caſe of his death, none of 
the deſcrters ſhould have a vote in the new election of a new General, all 
who fell under that character, were ordered to withdraw, and among theſe 
Sir Phelim O Neile, who was now out of the queſtion. The Biſhops, 
and thoſe electors who ſtill wanted eſtates, and ſtill had in their view the 
extitpation of the Britiſb planters, were entirely for the Biſhop of Clogher; 
but to carry their point, it was neceſſary to take off Antrim, and to make 
the particular friends of the late General, and the Gentlemen of the name of 
O Neile, who were all zealous for his nephew Daniel, caſy upon that ar- 
ticle. Antrim always fancied he had a mighty intereſt in the Clergy, and 
had courted them on all occaſions; but was in reality governed by them at 
their pleaſure. They perſuaded him to deſiſt, by flattering his vanity, by 
repreſcnting that it was a poſt below his merit, and that the dignity of 
Lord Lieutenant was much fitter for a perſon of his quality, and by aſſuring 
him, that if he would promote Clogher's election, they would not reſt, till 
rmonde's place. To gain the other party, 
the Biſhop of Clogher the evening before the election, made them believe 
that if he was choſe, he would reſign his place to Daniel O Neile, who was 
fitter for it as a ſoldier, qualified for it as a native of the Province, and more 
able to ſerve his country by being a favourite, both with the King and Lord 
Lieutenant. All obſtacles thus removed, he was choſe, and waited on the 
Marquis of Ormonde then at Athlone to receive his Commiſſion. When he 
had got it, to make a ſhew of keeping his word, he went to Daniel O Neile, 
and offered it him, on condition he would turn Roman Catholick ; a con- 
dition which he well knew the other would refuſe. Antrim defeated in his 
hopes of diſtinguiſhing himſelf as a General, and finding from his little Agents 
in Jerſey, that the King would never make him Lord Lieutenant, ſhewed 
himſelt ſoon after more openly againſt his Majcſty's ſervice, and hindered the 
Uller regiments from joining with a party from Leinſter for the relief of 
Fina ; and at laſt retiring.to Dublin, went from thence at the latter end of 
this ycar into England, recommended by Treton for his ſervices to the Pat- 
liament. 
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Mr. Humphrey Galbraith who was preſent all the time of this election, Cuxx Urs 
in his account of it to the Lord Lieutenant, ſays, © that not only the five 


enough to act without him, as well as their neighbours; that their purpoſe 


his return to the Government, tor above 80000 J. of which the Treaſurers 
could not account ; and thereupon he would be conſtrained at the beſt to quit 
the Kingdom, and give them a Deputy of their own chooſing and Religion, or 
« that otherwiſe they would chooſe a Lord Lieutenant for themſelves.“ This 
was the very plan upon which the Biſhops immediately after this affair proceeded. 


The Biſhop of Clogher was the moſt diſagrecable perſon to the Scots that and put 


with regard to the Marquis of Ormonde, was to call him to account for more 
« than 5000007. which they pretended had been raiſed in the Kingdom, ſince 


113 


II. 


Colonels that had deſerted Owen O Netle on the Ceſlation and Peace, CLWW 
but Colonel Tirlogh Mac Art Oge, Colonel Con Baceazh O Neile, and 
the greater part ot the Officers who had ſtuck firm to Owen, complained 
to him of the conſtitution and proceedings of the Aſſembly, as more cor- 
rupt, indirect, partial and packed, than were thoſe of the Members of the 
Council of Trent, or of the late General Aſſembly at Glaſgow ; and aſ- 
ſured him, that the election was made, by the Clergy and the faction which 
« adhered to them, with a view of caſting off the Engliſh Government; that 

their profeſſions of advancing the King's intereſt, were but the parallel of the 
« lines drawn before them in England and Scotland, till they could get power 


1650, 


could have been choſen; yet the Marquis was in hopes ſome good might“ . 


atiſe from this choice; the people of Ulſter being readicr to follow a ſpi- 
ritual than a temporal General into the field. But however it the Biſhop 
was to call them together, he was not ſo well qualified to command them 
in a day of action; as appeared in the June following, when having de- 
tached Colonel Swiney with a ſtrong party to make an attempt upon Caſtle- 
doe in the County of Donnegal, he ventured contrary to the advice of the 
moſt experienced Officers, with 3000 men to fight Sir C. Coote with near 
double his number at Lzitterkenny. Major General O Cahan, many of his 
principal Officers and 1500 common ſoldiers were killed on the ſpot; and 
the Colonels Henry Roe, and Phelim Me Tuol O Neile, Hugh Macguire, 
Hugh Mac Mahon and others ſlain after quarter given. The Biſhop chimſelf 
flying with a party of horſe, was hotly purſued, and two days after being over- 
taken by Major King near Eniskilling, was routed again, taken priſoner, 
and ſoon after executed by order of the Engliſh Parliament. Charlemont 
in conſequence of this victory was beſieged, and after a brave defence, and 


ſtanding a ſtorm, was ſurrendered in the Auguſt following; all Ulſter being 
thereby reduced under the power of the enemy. 


Whilſt the Marquis of Clanricarde was endeavouring in vain to get an Cromwell 
Arty together in the North, Cromwell drew out his forces in the begin- oo Kil- 
ning of February into the field. They were much waſted by ſickneſs, and ”" 


the greater part of thoſe he brought out of Exgland had periſhed ; but he 
met with a very ſeaſonable recruit in the revolters of Munſter, who were ha- 
bituated to the climate, and inured to the hardſhips of an Iriſh war. Cal- 
lan, Fethard, and the ſtrong caſtle of Cahir ſurrendered without making 
any defence; Caſhel was deſertcd; all the neighbouring caſtles ſubmitted, 
and the whole County of Tipperary agreed to pay him contributions. No- 
thing in that country ſtood out againſt him but Clonmell, which he cauſed to 
be blocked up in the beginning of March. In Leinſter there was ſcarce a 
caſtle, and ſtrong houſe, which the husband or wife were not for giving up, 
and receiving conditions from the enemy. Thus Ballyſonan and other ca- 
tles were delivered up to Hewſon, who was thereby enabled to march with 
4 party from Dublin, into the County of Killenny; where Cromwell joined 


aim at Gowran, which (with Colonel Hammond the Governor, and the reſt 
VoL II. G ” of 
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CHaRLEs of the Officers) was traircrouſly given up by the ſoldiers of the garriſon, 


II. 


nl terror which ſcized the defendants, was the reaſon why they were yield. 


1650. 


Siege of Clon- 
mell, 


to Kilkenny, the garriſon of which place, as well as the number of inhabi. 
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All theſe places indeed wanted ammunition tor their defence, but the gene- 
ed before a cannon was planted. Theſe ſucceſſes encouraged him to lay ſiege 


tants, was much diminiſhed by the plague. Sit Malter Butler was Go. 
vernor of the town, which Lord Caſtlehaven had provided with 200 horſe and 
1000 foot; but they were now reduced to 300 men. Cromwell came before 
it on March 23. on the ſide of the black quarry; and ſummoned it that even. 
ing. The next day he ſurrounded the place, and in the evening attempted 
to poſſeſs himſelf of the Iriſb town; but was beaten off and forced to re- 
tire. On the 25th between five and fix in the morning his canon began to 
batter the end of the Marquis of Ormonde's ſtables, between the caſtle-gate 
and the rampart; and having continued firing till twelve, he cauſed the 
breach to be aſſaulted. His men were beaten off twice, and could not be 
perſuaded to make a third attack. The breach was repaired, and Cromwell 
was on the point of raiſing the ſiege, when the Mayor and townſmen invited 
him to ſtay, and aſſured him they would receive him into the place. Here- 
upon in the evening he appointed a party to ſet upon the Iriſb town, which 
(the beſt part of the garriſon ſoldiers being employed about the breach) was 
manned only by ſome of the citizens. Theſe immediately quitted their 
without ſtriking a ſtroke; and Cromwell taking poſſeſſion of the Cathedral, 
and all other places in the Iriſh town, lodged there that night. On the 
27th he began to break the wall of the Franciſcans near the river-ſide with 
pickaxes, to make a way for his horſe and foot to enter. That poſt being 
guarded only by townſmen, they began to forſake it; when the Governor 
gave orders to a party of horſe to light, and leading them on, beat off the 
enemy, killed moſt of thoſe that were near the wall, and put an end to their 
working at that place. At the ſame time an attempt was made to burn the 
gate upon St. 7ohn's bridge, but the enemy was there likewiſe repulſed with 
the loſs of many Officers and Soldiers. Cromwell was the next day joined 
by Jreton with 1500 freſh men, and Sir W. Butler conſidering the weakneſs 
of his garriſon, few in number, and thoſe worn out for want of reſt by 
their continual watching, and hopeleſs of relief, determined to execute Lord 
Caſtlehaven's orders; which were, that if he was not relieved by ſeven a 
clock the day before, he ſhould not for any punctilio of ſoldiery, expoſe 
the townſmen to be maſſacred, but make as good conditions as he could by 
a timely ſurrender. A parley was beat, a Ceſſation agreed on till twelve a 
clock the next day, when the town and caſtle were delivered upon honour- 
able terms. I have been the more particular in the account of this ſicge, 
becauſe it was the only place in Ireland that had as yet made any thing of 
a defence, and was defended by a relation of the Marquis of Ormonde, made 
Governor of the town at his inſtance. Sir Valter Butler and the Officers, 
when they marched out, were complimented by Cromwell, who ſaid, © that 
* they were gallant fellows ; that he had loſt more men in the ſtorming of that 
« place than he had in the taking of Drogheda ; and that he ſhould have 
« gone away without it, had it not been for the treachery of the townſmen. 
This treachery was now grown univerſal, ariſing ſometimes from the fears 
of the inhabitants, and ſometimes from the corruption, avarice or cowardice 
of the garriſons of towns; and was the cauſe of the loſs of Kilmalloct and 
the caſtle of Catherlogh, and of almoſt all the ſtrong places in Leinſter and 
Munſter, that were taken this year, except Waterford, which was ſurrender- 
ed by General Preſton in Auguſt, after the garriſon and inhabitants had been 
reduced by the plague to a very ſmall number, and thoſe in a ſtarving condi- 
B. B. 168. 172. and 315. 
tion. 
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Munſter, and the caſtle of Tecroghan in Leinſter. The firſt was inveſted by 


Neile, who maintained the place with a garriſon of 1200 U!/ſter Iriſh. Crom- 
«ell having made a breach in the place, aſſaulted it; but without ſucceſs, 
loſing 2000 of his beſt men in the ſtorm ; and ſeeing no good could be done 
in that way, was forced to wait till he could reduce it by famine. He re- 
ceived during the ſiege a ſupply of money, a regiment of foot and 260 horle 
from England, but received at the ſame time accounts from thence of the 
armament that was carrying on in Scotland, which made him very uncaly 

at lying ſo long at this ſiege, which he could not raiſe without lols of re- 

atation. The garriſon began in April to want proviſions and ammunition. 

{ The Marquis of Ormonde ſent orders to Lord Caſtleconnel, and the She- 
riffs to raiſe the County of Limerick, with a party of 400 foot to counte- 
nance the riſing of the country, and prevent their being hindered by the 
enemy's garriſons from meeting. The Gentlemen, on receipt of his Excel- 
lency's orders, met and agreed to raiſe 1100 foot and 300 horſe, and with 
that force to attempt to throw ſuccours into Clonmel. This was prevented 
by the Commiſſioners General, who diſliked and abſolutely forbade that me- 
thod of riſing. Caſtleconnel appointed another meeting of the country, and 
ſent to the Commiſſioners, deſiring from them ſuch directions for their pro- 
ceedings in that ſervice as they ſhould approve, and that they would be pre- 
ſent at it themſelves, to order the matter to their own liking, ſince they dil. 

approved, and would not allow them to obey the Lord Licutenant's order. 

The Commiſſioners ſatisfied with defeating the effect of that order, neither 
came to the meeting, nor vouchſafed an anſwer; ſo that the Gentlemen not 
knowing how to proceed, nothing was done. The Marquis of Ormonde 
then delired the Lord Roche to raiſe a body of men in his country, and at- 
tempt the relief of the place. A party of foot conſiderable only for their 
number, and ſome horſe rendezvouſed at Macrompe; but Lord Broghill be- 
ing on Friday May 10. advanced to Carrigadrohid with about 1500 foot 
and 500 horle, in order to attack them, Lord Roche retired further weſt- 
ward into a faſtneſs, being unwilling to engage unexperienced and new-raiſcd 
men, who thereupon diſperſed and ſecured themſelves in adjoining woods, 
with very little loſs, about twenty as well Officers as Soldiers killed, and the 
Biſhop of Roſs being taken, and executed the next day by the enemy. Roche 
endeavoured to rally his men about Kz/{arny, and ſent to Lord Inchiquin 
for a re-inforcement, eſpecially of horſe, from the County of Clare, rcioly- 
ing to make a ſecond attempt; but Lord Broghill advancing to Driſhane, 
prevented the rallying of his forces. Hugh O Neile having ſpent all his am- 
munition and proviſions, and ſeeing no proſpect of relief, withdrew all his 


This was done with ſo much ſecrecy, that the enemy knew nothing of it, 
and the townſmen thereby obtained for themſelves good conditions; upon 


which they ſurrendered on May 18. and Cromwel/ embarked the week fol- 
lowing for England. 


in danger of being loſt for want of proviſions, and of great conſequence on 
account of ſome battering pieces left there formerly by Preſton, the Mar- 
quis of Clanricarde advanced with 2000 foot and 700 horſe (ent to its re- 
lief. He ſent for the titular Biſhop of Dromore (who had lately ſet up him- 


4 Lord CaftleconnePs Letter April 25. B. B. 239. 
Lord Roche's Letter May 14. B. B. 344. 350. uv B. B. 348. 481. and C. C. 13. 49. 


1 ſelf 


garriſon by night over the bridge of Clonmell, and tetired to Materford. 


11 5 


tion. Two places only made any notable defence, the town of Clonmel in CHarLes 


II. 


Cromwell after he had taken Aztkenny, and bravely defended by Hugh OY 


1650, 


u Tecroghan was beſieged by Colonel Reynolds about the middle of that , Te- 
month; and very bravely defended by Sir Nobert Talbot. The place being croghan. 
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CHARLExsſelf for a General, and got a party of men together under his command in 


Leinſter) to join him with his forces; but theſe orders not being obeyed, 


he was too weak to fight the enemy, who were above double his number 
1650. as well in horſe as foot; Reynolds had called Colonel Axtel from the ſicge 


of Catherlogh to his aſſiſtance, and had poſſeſſed all the paſlages leading to 
Tecroghan. Clanricarde advanced to Tirrels Pace, the only place which af. 
forded a poſlibility of relieving Tecroghan. This could only be done with 
foot, by a nine miles march through bogs, in which they could not poſſi. 
bly be aſliſted by their horſe, not ſo much as to alarm the enemy by giy. 
ing them a diverſion ; whilſt the Rebels were ſo placed, that their foot might 
be aſſiſted both by their horſe and dragoons, if the latter ſhould think fit to 
diſmount. A Council of War was held on this occaſion; the attempt ap- 
peared exceeding difficult, yet the foot Officers were forward to undertake 
it, and left it to Clanricarde to determine. He was unable to walk on foot, 
and it was concluded by all to be impoſſible to aſſiſt them with horſe ; for 
which reaſon he told them, that he did not think it fit by any poſitive com- 
mand to expoſe them to ſo much danger, whercin he could not participate 
with them in any proportion; ſo that if they ſtill thought the cnterprize fea- 
ſible, it ſhould be determined by their own vote, and not by his command. 
Lord Caſtlehaven General of the horſe offered to diſmount ſome of his 
troopers, and put himſelf at the head of the party, and the foot Officers 
continuiug chearful in their undertaking, the reſolution was taken. 

On June 19. about eleven in the morning, Lord Caſtlehaven marched 
from the camp at Tirrels Pace with 1400 foot, carrying with them ten or 
twelve days proviſions for the beſieged, and about ſeven barrels of powder, 
with match and bullets proportionable. They marched either in or by the 
ſide of a bog all the way, ſome of the enemy's horſe attending on, and 
viewing them for the four laſt miles. When they came within two canon 
ſhot of a place called Togher Gearr, they found the enemy in battalia, about 
1400 foot and 1200 horſe. The main battaile of their foot were drawn 
up juſt behind the Togher, which was above 80 or 100 yards long, paſling 
between two firm necks of land. When they were over that ſpot, they 
were to enter upon another bog, which was to carry them to Tecroghen; 
being a ſmall Engliſb mile from thence. The enemy's horſe were equally 


divided into two wings on the firm land, and cach cnd of the T og her, lincd 


with musketeers and dragoons. On their left wing of horſe, they had one 
entire body of foot on the firm land, poſted there to fall into the right 
flank of the Iriſb, when they advanced. They had alſo two field picces 
planted on a little hill that commanded the bog on which the relief were 
to advance, guarded by ſome horſe and foot. Caſtlehaven divided his party 
into ten diviſions, three in each of the wings, and the other four compoſing 
the forlorn hope, the battaile and its reſerve ; one of the three in each wing 
ſerved for a reſerve. About half an hour before night, he attacked the 
enemy, as they were drawn up in the manner here mentioned. The left 
wing commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Richard Burke began the fight by 
falling on their right wing of horſe, and beat them from their ground. Then 
the forlorn hope led by Captain Hugh Kelly, and conſiſting of 150 men, 
adyancing, forced their paſſage over the Togher, though the enemy's canon 
raked them all the time, and being ſeconded by Colonel Richard Burke who 
led the battaile, routed thoſe on the Togher, and cleared the paſſage. The 
right wing of the 1r;/þ commanded by Sir James Dillon, that had the rear 
of the march, were only appointed to attend the motion of the enemy's left 
wing of horſe and the foot which ſupported them. But the Officers and 
Soldiers ſeeing the rout of the enemy's right wing, and of thoſe on the Togher, 
with the victory of their own people, could not be ſtayed ; but leaving their 
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d and diſtance, advanced on to the rear of their battaile. Caſtlohaven CHARLES 
ſceing this, and obſerving the enemy's reſerve of foot on their left wing march- II. 


ing to fall into the flank, ran back, calling to them to keep their ground, 1 
and face the enemy that was coming to attack them. All would not do; . 
they ſtill continued advancing in the rear of the battaile, till Caſtlehaven 
meeting with one Captain Braſſil Fox ſpake particularly to him, ordering 
him to face with his diviſion towards the enemy. Inſtead of doing fo, Fox 
ordered his men to follow him, and ran clear away; by whole ill example, 
ſuch as had not then paſſed the Togher, and ſaw his flight and the breach he 
had occaſioned in that party, took to their heels and ran back. It theſe men 
in the rcar and reſerve had done their duty, it would in all probability have 
been an entire victory over the enemy's horſe, foot and canon, and followed 
with an abſolute raiſing of the ſiege. Fox was afterwards ſhot by ſentence of a 
Council of War ; bur upon his flight the enemy's horſe with ſome foot poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the Togher. The two diviſions, which had paſſed the Togher, 
ſecing this, marched on into Tecroghan, and Caſtlehaven being left with 
only ſome few Gentlemen about him, got off by the favour of the night, 
and returned the next morning to Tzrre/'s Pace, having not loſt above forty 
men in the action, whereas the enemy's loſs was very conſiderable. Colo- 
nel Burke and Captain Kelly being got with about 1000 men into the place, 
ſallied out that very night, and demoliſhed all the enemy's works and ap- 
proaches. They continued to fally forth every day in the ſame manner, 
making great ſlaughter of the beſicgers, till the 25th of that month, when 
having ſpent all their ammunition and proviſions (for thoſe intended for their 
relief were loſt in the engagement) they ſurrendred Tecroghan upon honour- 
able terms; One of theſe was, that they ſhould carry off halt of the artillery 
within the place, throwing lots for the choice of the firſt piece; but Rey- 
nolds and Ireton, by a ſhameful breach of faith, took care not to perform 
that condition. The Earl of Caſtlehaven in his Memoirs (which he wrote 
many years afterwards, like Monluc, by memory) miſtakes the time of this 
cnterprize, which I have here related out of his and the Marquis of Clanri- 


becauſe it was by the confeſſion of all partics, even of the enemy, alldwed 
to be the gallanteſt action, that had been performed ſince the beginning of 
the war. 

The Marquis of Ormonde all this while was not able to draw any thing 7% Marquis of 
like the face of an Army into the field, for want of money and proviſions ws 7 wg | 
for their pay and ſubſiſtence. All that he could do was to order riſings out 5, "4.1 ,./., 
of ſeveral Counties, of all the fenſible men with fourtecn days proviſion for Limerick 7 
ſome haſty enterprize; and in this reſpect he was ill obeyed. The Earl n 
Caſtlehaven, to whom the care of Leinſter was as yet committed, ſince 
there was no raiſing or maintaining of an Army, had in order to annoy the 
enemy, granted Commiſſions for horſe and foot to all that applied to him 
for them, and undertook to raiſe troops or companies. Several were accord- 
ingly raiſed, but never could be drawn into the body of an Army, the ſeve- 
ral Commanders forming ſo many independent parties, living like free- booters, 
making a ſort of war of Tories; and though they attacked the enemy oſten, 
yet they did great miſchief to their own friends, living upon them, conſuming 
their ſubſtance, and diſabling them to pay thoſe applotments, which might 
elle have contributed to the ſupport of a regular Army. The Clergy and 
diſcontented party, which had always oppoſed the Peace, triumphing in thoſe 
ill ſucceſſes, which had cauſed ſo general a dejection of mind in all the well 
affected part of the Nation, that ſcarce any body applied themſelves to take 
proper meaſures for their defence; and moſt of them thought only of making 
compoſitions with the enemy, and being now grown too powerful for the Go- 
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CHARLEsSvernment, arrogated it to themſelves. The fears of the people, and 

II. the mad refractorineſs of thoſe that uſurped the government of them were 

CY ſuch, that at once all parts of the Kingdom were terrified beyond Imagination, 

1650. and no means left to perſuade them to any ſettled way of reſiſtance ; fo that 

the ſlavery of the Nation, and the ruin of all that laboured or ſhould ever 

attempt to labour its preſervation ſeemed inevitable. To remedy, if poſſi. 

ble, theſe evils, the Marquis had gone in the middle of February to Lime- 

rick, in hopes, if he could prevail with that city to receive a garriſon, not 

only to fortify it againſt all attempts of the enemy, but under countenance 

thereof, and by the ſecurity of the river Shannon, to quarter his forces, to 

raiſe contribution for their ſupport, diſcipline his men, and in fine, to recruit 

his Army by the ſpring, ſo as to be able to make head againſt the encmy in 

the field. He propoſed to them a garriſon of 1500 foot and 300 horſe, 

their pay to be ſecured on the moſt ſolvent parts of the Kingdom: but 

however neceſſary this appeared to be for the ſecurity of that city, and the 
preſervation of the Nation, they flatly rejected the propoſal. 

He calls a This repulſe, the little regard ſhewed by the Clergy to the publick decrees 

Biſhops of the late Synod of Clonmacnoſe, and the great credit which the refractoty 

merick. part of them that oppoſed thoſe decrees had with the people, made him, af- 

ter conſulting the Commiſſioners of Truſt, reſolve to try whether among the 

Biſhops, who had in appearance obſerved ſo much moderation in that Synod, 

hc might not find a number that wiſhed well to the Kingdom, and might 

be as induſtrious in uſing means to preſerve, as thoſe who deſired confuſion 

were in labouring to deſtroy it. Hence on the 25th of that month he wrote 

to twenty-four of the Biſhops, deſiring them to come to Limerick on March 

$. that he might hold a conference with them and others of the Nobility, 

and by their advice and aſſiſtance reſolve on the beſt meaſures for the ad- 

vancement of his Majeſty's ſervice, and the preſcrvation of his people. When 

they met, he conferred freely with them on the diſtracted ſtate of affairs, 

told them, © that unleſs the people could be brought to place a full confi- 

e dencc in him, and the city of Limerick perſuaded to receive a garriſon, 

« and obey his orders, it was impoſſible for him to do any thing againſt the 

« Rebels; and propoſed to them in plain terms, either that they would pro- 

« cure a duc obedience to be yielded to him, or recommend ſome other 

% way, by his quitting the Kingdom, how it might be preſerved.” They 

offcred to him on the 13th of that month certain remedies which they re- 

commended as proper to remove the miſtruſts and diſcontents of the people; 

moſt of them expreſſed ſo looſely and in ſuch general terms, that they re- 

quired explanation. Two of them were more determinate, and ſeem more 

material than the reſt. In one of theſe they deſired the Receiver General 

might be called upon to clear his accompts of the ſums of money levied 

ſince the Peace. This was calculated to flatter and encourage the jealouſies 

they had inſtilled into the people about the miſapplication of the publick 

money; but was not purſued, though the Lord Lieutenant agreed to it, and 

deſired further, that beſides the Receiver General, all others accomptable for 

ſums of money, as well before as ſince the Peace, might be brought to ac- 

compt for the eaſe of the Kingdom. The other, preſling the appointment 

of a Privy Council, to aſſiſt in the ordering of peace and war, and to be 

framed of Pcers and others, natives of the Kingdom, as well ſpiritual as 

temporal, was deſigned to aggrandize themſelves, and get the government at 

laſt into their own hands under the notion of a Privy Council, was not in 

his Excellency's power to grant; the naming of Privy Counſellors being a 

power reſeryved only to the King. Nor could he conceive how the framing 
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of ſuch a Council could advantage the management of the war, more than CHARLES 


the Commiſſioners of Truſt, who were men of great abilities and known 


integrity. However, rather than any thing ſhould be wanting to latisty the 
people, if they would ſpecify the particulat acts formetly done by the Privy 
Counſellors, and now neccſſary to be done, he would, as tar as they ſhould 
appear ſo, qualify perſons, free from juſt exception, with ſuch powers. They 
ſeemed ſatisfied with his anſwers to all their propoſitions, and publiſhed a 
Declaration, profeſſing, © that they would endeavour to root out of mens 
« hearts all jealouſics and ſiniſter opinions, conceived cither againſt his Ex- 
« cellency or the preſent Government deſiring his further directions, and 
« promiſing that they would omit no induſtry or care in their execution. 


II. 


n 
1650. 


The Lord Lieutenant found no effects from this Declaration, any more He is afronted 
than he did from their employing the Biſhop of the place, and the Archbi-“ Limerick. 


ſhop of Caſbe/ to perſuade the city of Lzmerick to reccive a garriſon. He 
had uſed all imaginable pains, and deſcended to all the arts of perſuaſion, to 
cngage the Magiſtrates and Citizens of that place to a ſtep, which was neccl- 
ſary for the ſecurity of their perſons, eſtates and religion. But he was fo 
far from prevailing, that they did not treat him with thoſe outward forms 
of civility and reſpect, which had been in no other place denicd. The Of— 
ficers that commanded the city guards, neither came to him tor orders, nor 
imparted them to him. No Officer of the Army or other perſon could, 
without ſpecial leave of the Mayor, (which was often very hardly obtained) 
be admitted to come to his preſence, to receive his commands or orders for 
oppoſing the Rebels, who at that time ranged over the County and neigh- 
bourhood. To ſhew the contempt they had of the King's Authority, they 
committed to priſon the Viſcount Kilmallock, a Roman Catholick Peer and 
an Officer of the Army, (the Lord Lieutenant himſelf being upon the place) 
for no other reaſon, but for quartering one night ſome few horſemen under 
his command, by the Marquis of Ormonde's own orders, within the libertics 
of the city. » Theſe inſults, and the diſhonour reflected on his Majeſty by 
his Lieutenant's being under the apparent ſuſpicion of being the worſt of 
enemies, a treacherous pretender to friendſhip, were ſtronger motives than 
the plague (which began then to ſpread in the place) to induce the Marquis 


to remove about March 18. to Loghreagh, whither the Biſhops followed the 
next day. 


What gave him a worſe opinion of the views of the Clergy, was the in- Je Bip: 
ſincerity of their proceedings. Whilſt he was at Limerick, and Lord Inchi. Holle dali. 


quin there with him, ſome of the Biſhops had, with a ſhew of great con- 
fidence, repaired to him, and declared, that all the frowardneſs and jealouſies 
of the people, aroſe from the prejudice they had contracted againſt that Lord, 
who had always proſecuted the war againſt them with the utmoſt rigour and 
animoſity; and the places and perſons which he had moſt at his devotion, 
having treacherouſly revolted to the Rebels, the people miſliked the confi- 
dence which the Marquis put in him; but if he would diſmils that Lord, and 
diſcharge the troops that yet remained under his command, not only the 
city of Lzmerick, but the whole Nation would, as one man, be at his diſ- 
polal. * As ſoon as the Marquis left that city, the Biſhops of Limerick and 
Roſſe came to Lord Inchiquin, and deſiring him by no means to leave the 
Kingdom, and offering him, that if he would join heartily with them, and 
caſt off the * of Truſt, they would put things into a good 
poſture, and all the power into his hands. They ſaid, that his Lordſhip was 
of the moſt ancient extraction of Ireland, and under that notion looked upon 
by the Iriſb with great affection and reverence; and if the government were 
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CHARLES exerciſed by him, he would be readily obeyed, and ſoon grow ſtrong enough 

II. to oppoſe the enemy and recover his country. Upon communicating theſe 

cſeveral inſinuations to one another, theſe two Noblemen found the defign 

1650. of the Clergy was to get rid of both, after having created a miſunderſtanding 
between them, and to make themſelves abſolute maſters of the Kingdom. 

They inſiſt m y The Biſhops, before they left Lzmerick, had uſed their inſtances with the 

be og Lord Lieutenant to remove all the Engliſh out of the Army and Kingdom, 

away. as an effectual means to cure the jealouſies which the Nation had entertained 

of them, and of his Excellency on their account. He replied, that he was 

ready to comply with their deſires, but wiſhed it might be done in the beſt 

manner to avoid a national diſtinction or quarrel ; that the troops diſmiſſed 

might be paid their arrears, and have a compenſation made them for the hor- 

ſes and arms, which they were to leave behind them, and which wonld be 

very ſerviccable for the defence of the Kingdom. This was readily enough 

undertaken, but the performance did not at all anſwer to that readineſs, A 

party of them were ſent with Colonel Butler to Scilly, which had lately been 

in danger of being loſt, through the treachery of the 1rz/5 regiment there in 

garriſon. The Officers had engaged in a conſpiracy by a ſolemn oath taken 

at maſs to murder Sir John Grenville the Governor, to ſeize the place and 

deliver it to the Engliſh Rebels, who had ſhips that lay hovering thereabouts 

at the time this treachery was to have been executed. Burt it being luckily 


diſcovered two or three days before, the Officers were ſeized, and all of 


them being condemned by a Council of War, one of the number was put 
to death, and the reſt ſent to Ferſey to the Duke of 7ork. There being 
no ſuch way to diſpoſe of the reſt of Lord Inchiquin's forces, no further 
employment for them in Ireland, nor any means of getting away by ſea, 
they had leave to make their conditions with Cromwell to paſs through his 
quarters out of the Kingdom. Colonel Danze! and Dean Boyle were em- 


ployed in that Treaty, and were kept two days in ſuſpence by Cromwell 


before he would agree to the capitulation they deſired. He wanted recruits 
for his forces ſo much, that he took even the Tr;ſh into his fervice, inviting 
the ſoldiers of garriſons that ſurrendered to enliſt under him, ſo that with- 
out the reinforcement he received by the revolt of the Munſter Army and 
inhabitants, he would not have been able to make the progreſs he did in 
Ireland. This made him wiſh theſe troops of Lord Inchiquin would rather 
take ſervice under the Parliament, than quit the Kingdom: but the Com- 
miſſioners declaring they had no power to treat on that ſubject, he on Apr. 
30. agreed to the articles they deſired for paſſing through his quarters. Thus 
Colonel Daniel paſſed with the ſmall remainder of Inchiquin's men, and as 
the jealouſy was levelled at all the Exgliſb, thoſe that had been always Ca- 
valiers, as well as thoſe which had once ſerved the Parliament, the Lord 
Ardes, Sir T. Armſtrong and other Engliſh Officers did the ſame. There 
remained none behind, that were allowed to bear any charge, but Lieutenant 
Colonel Treſwell, at the Marquis of Ormonde's particular inſtance, to com- 
mand his guards of horſe; for which there was too much reaſon, he having 
then intimation of treachery being deſigned againſt him. The Colonels 
John Digby ſon to the Earl of Briſtol, Henry Warren and Hugh Butler 
ſtaid only to attend his Perſon, and bear him company in his adventures. 
Cromwell b Whilſt this capitulation was making, there happened a paſſage which gave 
fact 4: $98 a the Lord Lieutenant ſome vexation. Dean Boyle had ſeveral hints given him 
of Ormonde. by Cromwell and Ireton, whereby he plainly underſtood, that if he would 
move any thing from the Marquis of Ormonde or Lord Inchiquin, they would 
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willingly hearken to it. 
plainly, what their Lordſhips intended ro do when the Engliſh were come 
ay. 
eres they would endeavour to form an Army of the Jr;ſh, unleſs their be- 
haviour was ſuch as to deſtroy all confidence, and enforce them to deſert 
the Kingdom; for in caſe of diſobedience, nothing would detain thoſe No- 
blemen, but the want of convenient tranſportation. Cromwell replied, they 
might, if he deſired it, have a paſs for that purpoſe. The Dean anſwered, 
he had no Commiſſion on that ſubject; but on the contrary had poſitive or- 
ders not to ask any thing either on the Lord Lieutenant or Lord Inchiquins 
behalf: but if they would deliver him any ſuch paſles for them, he would 
reſerve them by him, and make uſe of them, as opportunity offered. The 
paſſes were accordingly given him, Cromwell expreſſing a great regard not 
only for them, but for the Marquis of Clanricarde, Sir G. Hamilton, and 
ſcyeral others, particularly for the Marchioneſs of Ormonde, whole condition 
he pretended much to pity, and ſaid openly, that the eſtate which ſhe brought 
her Lord, ſhould not be given from her to any body. The Marquis of Or- 
monde was much diſquieted at the Dean's breach of inſtructions and weak- 
nels in receiving a paſs, entirely uſeleſs as to the Marquis, but capable of 
being turned to his diſhonour, and the adyantage of the Rebels, by an un- 
worthy uſe to which it might well be ſuppoſed it would be applicd by thcir 
craft and villany. It was immediately made uſe of to debauch the IJriſh gar- 
riſons to take conditions, aſſuring them, that the Lord Lieutenant had re- 
ceived his paſs to depart the Kingdom in two months. Thus a copy of it 
was ſent to General Preſton to induce him to ſurrender Materford. This 
was ſent by Preſton to the Marquis of Ormonde, who having before ordered 
Dean Boyle to return the paſs to Cromwell, did thereupon order it to be 
ſent to himſelf, and returned it by a Trumpet to that Regicide, with a let- 
ter expreſſing © his wonder, why he either gave or the Dean accepted it; 
« adding, though I am yet to ſeek a reaſon for the Dean's part of that tranſ- 
« ation, yet yours appears to me in Axtel's letter to Preſton. I have by 
« this Trumpeter returned your paper, and for your unſought courteſy do 
« afſure you, that when you ſhall deſire a paſs from me, and I think fit to 


„grant it, I ſhall not make uſe of it to corrupt any that commands under 
you.“ 
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He waved them all, ſo that at laſt they asked him CHARLES 


II. 


The Dean ſaid, he was not acquainted with their reſolutions, but bee 


1650. 


The Biſhops, met at Loghreagh, imagined that the ſending away of the 73 Big r-- 


Engliſh left them in effe& maſters of the Kingdom: they wanted ſtill to be 


fuſe to excom- 


E; h 
ſo in the form of law. All their meaſures tended to, and all their views nun Fare 
terminated in, exalting their own power, nor could they in the diſtreſſes of e Rebel. 


the Kingdom be prevailed with to take any ſtep that would contribute to the 
general ſervice. © Lord Caſtlehaven, ſeeing the Province of Leinſter in dan- 
ger of being utterly loſt by the Ir;/þ Gentry making particular compoſitions 
with the enemy, and the inhabitants ſubmitting to pay them contributions, 
and that Cromwell could neither find ſubſiſtence nor recruits for his Army, 
but from the proviſions, children and ſervants of the Jviſb contributors, pro- 
poſed to the Biſhops to iſſue out an excommunication againſt all that were 
guilty of thoſe compliances and practices, which (he was perſuaded) would 
leave Cromwell as weak an enemy as ever they had to deal with; few of his 
men being left that he had brought with him out of England. This, con- 
ſideting the effect which ſuch cenſures unanimouſly denounced uſually had 
upon the people, was likely to prove an effectual remedy to the evil, at leaſt 
it was the only one that could be uſed; but the Clergy declined it, reſerving 
the exerciſe of their ſpiritual authority for more rebellious purpoſes. 
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the Kingdom, and that it was not in his own power to do any thing for 


tat end, whilſt his authority was contemned and his commands diſobeyed, 


1650. 
The Marguis 
of Ormonde 
propoſes to 


leave the 
Kingdom. 


ts deſired to 


ſay. 


communicated to the Biſhops the King's letter of Feb. 2. directing him in 
that caſe to withdraw himſelf and his authority. He repreſented to them on 
this occaſion, the pains he had taken to remedy diforders, the propoſitions 
he had made, the orders he had given, and the neglect, diſobedience, and 
affronts he had reccived, to which the Rebels owed all their ſucceſs. He 
told them, that having received ſo little effect of all the pains he had taken, 
and ſo ill returns for all the affection he had ſhewed them, he reſolved ſpee- 
dily to make uſe of the liberty the King had given him, as to his own per. 
ſon, which he found was rendered unacceptable to the people; yet if they 
could propoſe to him any way how he might depoſite the King's Authority 
in ſuch a manner as it might not be expoſed to the ſame affronts it had re- 
ccived in him, and might be applicd to the preſerving of the people and the 
recoycring of the Kingdom, he ſhould readily agree to it, and heartily wiſh 
they might receive that happineſs by his abſence, which they could not have 
by his preſence. | 

This Aſſembly at Loghreagh was compoſed, not only of the Biſhops, but 
of the principal Nobility and the Commiſſioners of Truſt ; and though the 
former deſired nothing ſo much as the Lord Lieutenant's departure, yet the 
latter were afraid it would throw them immediately into irremediable diſor- 
ders and confuſions. The Biſhops too wanted to have the King's Authority 
left in the hands of a creature of their own, whom they were not yet ready 
to propoſe ; and if the Nation were left without any authority to govern it, 
the unavoidable conſequence of ſuch a ſtate of anarchy would be a general 
ſubmiſſion to the Engliſh Rebels, upon any conditions that private men could 
obtain. This made the whole body join on Apr. zo. in aſſuring his Excel- 
lency “ that they would with all care and earneſtneſs labour not only to 
« conſerye in the people their good inclinations to the King's ſervice, but 
« jf any perſon or place ſhould be refractory or decline that obedience which 
« was duc to his Majeſty's Authority, they would contribute their beſt en- 
« deavours to make them conformable to the ſame.” In this Addreſs they 
ſcemed to excuſe, rather than expreſs a reſentment againſt, the beha- 
viour of Limerick. The Marquis of Ormonde took occaſion thence to tell 
them, © that they could not better evidence the ſincerity of their profeſli- 
e ons, than by applying their endeavours (where ſuch undeniable inſtances 
4 of reftactorineſs were given) in the immediate reducing of the city 
« of Limerick to its duc obedience; which would by the influence of its 
example, put the whole Kingdom upon exerting their good affections in 
“ defence of his Majeſty's and their own intereſt.” He repreſented at large 
the fatal conſequences of that refractorineſs, firſt in Materford, and after- 
wards in Limerick, and told them, © it this laſt and all other cities and towns 
« were not reduced to perfect obedience, and immediately put under a mi- 


e litary government, (as the Provinces of Leinſter, Connaght and Ulſter al- 


ci ready were) and thereby into a condition of defence and offence, it would 
© be a vain attempt to offer ro oppoſe the ſtrength and power of the Re- 
t bels.“ Hereupon the Aſſembly promiſed to renew their inſtances with that 
city to receive a garriſon; which had been in vain ſollicited hy Sir R. 
Everard and Dr. Fennel, employed by the Commiſſioners of Truſt for that 
Purpoſe. The Archbiſhop of Tuam and Sir Lucas Dillon were now ſent 
to further that negotiation with a city, which was entirely governed by the 
directions of the Clergy. 
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Upon theſe aſſurances the Marquis of Ormonde altered his purpoſe of CuakLkEs 
quitting the Kingdom; and diſmiſſed a trigate, which (at his great charge) II. 
hc had bought and fitted for his traniportation d. The city pretended to de- CW WI 
fire Colonel Piers Falſh to be ſent to command their militia; which was 1 
accordingly done; but demurred about a garriſon. 


They thought 3000 foot % ie receive 
and 300 horſe, the number propoſed, to be too great; they inſiſted, they # gorrife or 
ould be all Ulſter men, (which would deſtroy the troops on foot at the 1 
charge of the Province) that the County of Care ſhould be ſet apart entirely 

ſor their pay and ſubſiſtence z that the town ſhould be charged with no loans 

or levies on their account; that they ſhould not be quartered within the 

citv, but in huts without the walls, and be under the command of the Biſhop 

of Limerick, Hugh O Neile, or Mortagh O Bryen. The Archbiſhop and Sir 

J, Dillon returned with an impertect account of their negotiation, yet ſuch 

a« afforded hopes, that the city might be brought at laſt to more reaſon upon 

{further endeavours, and the Lord Licutenant's nearcr reſidence. The Mar- 

quis had but ſmall encouragement to that ſtep, conlidering a tumult which 

happencd at this time in Limerick. There was a Dutch ſhip in the river, 

on board of which he cauſed to be put two trunks of papers, which he was 

deſirous to ſecure by ſending abroad. It was given out, that they were full 

of money, and Dominick Fanning gathering a parcel of young men about 

him in a riotous manner entered the ſhip, broke open and rifled the trunks. 

When inſtead of money, they found only papers, they deſiſted; but (what 

was of more dangerous conſequence) took a ſolemn oath to ſtand by one 

another in juſtification of that action. The Mayor had oppoſcd them in 

the attempt, but in vain; and the day after the tumult he convened the 

town Council, called before him the rioters (who pretended ignorance of thoſe 

trunks belonging to the Lord Lieutenant, and begged pardon for their offence) 

and obliged them to diſclaim their Oath of Combination, and to take a new 

one of obeying the Lord Lieutenant, and of doing nothing without the li- 

cence of the Magiſtrates. As theſe ſeemed to have no hand in the tumult, 

the Marquis to encourage the good inclinations they profeſſed, removed to 

Clare, quartering the troops he had with him (1700 foot and 350 horſe) in 

the neighbourhood, with orders to be ready to draw to a rendezyous. He 
did this the rather, becauſe Cromwell had at this time ſent propoſitions to 
Limerick, offering them the free excrciſe of theit Religion, enjoyment of 
theit Eſtates, Churches and Church-livings, a free trade and commerce, and 
no garriſon to be preſſed upon them, provided they would give a free paſſage 
to his forces through the city into the County of Clare. 

e The Marquis of Ormonde viſiting on June 11. ſome of his troops quar- 
tered within four miles of Limerick, and returning at night to Clare, re- 
ceived the next day a letter from the Mayor, ſent by two Aldermen, ſigni- 
tying their expectations, that when he was ſo near the city, he would have 
made it a viſitz and deſiring him © to ſtep thither to ſettle the garriſon there, 
* which without his preſence could not be ſo well done, or with that expe- 
dition their neceſſities required.” The Aldermen (ro whom by the let- 
ter credence was to be given) boggling in their anſwers to ſome neceſſary 
queſtions, the Marquis wrote to the Mayor deſiring ſatisfaction in ſome par- 
ticulars, which if ſent to the rendezvous the next day, he would viſit the 
city, and employ his beſt endeavours to ſettle a garriſon for their defence 
and ſatisfaction. The particulars he demanded were, © to be received in the 
manner, and with ſuch reſpe&s, as Lord Lieutenants had heretofore al- 
ways been; to have the command of the guards, the giving of the word 
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CHARLES © and orders in the city; and that quarters ſhould be provided within the walls 
II. „for ſuch guards of horſe and foot as he ſhould carry in, who were to be 
u © part of the garriſon, whereof a liſt ſhould be given at the rendezvous.“ 
1650. He went accordingly to the rendezvous, where the two Aldermen met him, 
with an account that the city had conſented to his propoſals; except to that 
of the guards, which they were unwilling to admit. He ſent them back 
with aſſurances, © that his intent of coming with guards, was not out of 
any miſtruſt of the Magiſtrates loyalty to the King, or affection to himſelf, 
« but purely for the dignity of his place, and to prevent any popular ty. 
© mult, that might be raiſcd by factious and deſperate pertons againſt him or 
ce the civil government of the city.” And to take away all poſſibility of 
ſuſpicion, he told them, “ the guard he meant to take with him ſhould 
„ conſiſt but of 100 foot and 5o horle, all Roman Catholicks, ſuch as had 
*« conſtantly been of the Confederacy, and were intereſted in all the benefits 

*« of the Articles of the Peace. 

Not imagining that they could refuſe ſo reaſonable an overture, he ad. 
vanced towards the city; but when he drew near the gates, the ſame Al- 
dermen came to him again, with an account, that one Molſe a Franciſcan 
Frier had raiſed a tumult in the city to oppole his entrance, and having forced 
or perſuaded the keys from the Sheriff, had ſeized and guarded the gates; ſo 
that it was by no means proper for him to come till the tumult ſhould be 
quieted. The ſame night Fanning and his party called in Colonel Mortagh 
O Bryen, a man entirely devoted to their faction, with his regiment, increaſed 
by 200 recruits; and though the Mayor oppoſed his entrance at the gates, 
yet they made their way into the city by force, ſeized the magazine of corn 
laid up there for the ſupply of the Army (when the Lord Licutcnant believed 
it would be obedient to his authority) and a quantity of corn belonging to his 
Excellency himſelf, diſpoſing of all at their pleaſure. This was all pretend- 
ed to be contrary to the will of the Biſhop, the Magiſtrates and better ſort 
of the citizens; but it was certainly very unſafe for the Marquis of Ormonde 
to venture his perſon without a guard in a city, where Frier Wolfe's power 
was above both civil and eccleſiaſtical authority, and which was poſſeſſed by 
ſo diſaffected a regiment that had entered it contrary to his arders. He re- 
tired that night to Shanbally, three miles from the city, and thence by a 
letter put the Magiſtrates in mind of the favours they had received from the 
Crown, and deſired to know what ſolid foundation of ſafety could be pro- 
poſed to them by the preſent diſturbers of their quiet, other than by re- 
cciving the defence he offercd them; in relation to which he deſired their 
preſent anſwer. All the return he had was, the Biſhop's coming to him with 
ſome propoſals, and with a requeſt that he would forgive Mortagh O Bryen. 
The former he granted; and was ready to comply with the latter, if they 
would agree to the meaſures he propoſed for their own and the Nation's de- 
fence. This not being done, the Commiſſioners of Truſt, and the Marquis 
of Clanricarde inſiſted with the Biſhop, that he ſhould excommunicate O 
Bryen and Fanning ; but this was conſtantly refuſed. | 

f Soon after Ireton advancing with his troops near the town, and threaten- 
ing to beſiege it, the Magiſtrates deſired that Hugh O Neile might be made 
their Governor; which the Marquis of Ormonde agreed to, being well ſatis- 
fied of that Officer's abilities as well as fidelity. He did this, notwithſtand- 
ing that General's repair into Ulſter was very neceſſary to rally the diſperſed 
forces there, and to ſettle the affections of the remaining Officers and Gen- 
try of that Province, after the rout of the Biſhop of Clogher's Army ; but 
Limerick would receive no other that was fit to be truſted. He offered on 
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this occaſion to put himſelf into the city, and to run the lame hazards and for- CHAR UH 
tune with the inhabitants; but they (till declined the offer. They appeared II. 
inclined to accept a garriſon, but would have it compoſed of troops of their CLVWg 
own chooſing; among which they inſiſted particularly on O Bryens regi- 
ment. That Colonel after he had been received with his men into the city, 
had made incurſions into the County of Clare, and there raiſed contributions 
upon thoſe who had honeſtly paid the ſame for the uſe of the Army, accord- 
ing to the orders of the Lord Lieutenant and Commiſſioners. The Marquis 
hereupon ſent orders to the Mayor and Hugh O Neile to ſeize, and deliver 
him a priſoner to the guard appointed to receive him. The Mayor after a 
week's delay returned anſwer, that he could not meddle in the matter, be- 
cauſe the government of the city was committed to O Nezle; who more 
truly wrote word, that he was only a cypher, and not ſuffered to act any 
thing but what the Mayor and Council thought fit. O Bryen declared to 
them in a full Aſſembly, © that as he had run into diſobedience for their 
« ſakes, ſo he was ready to run into Rebellion with them, if they pleaſed.” 
Yet the corporation were not aſhamed to intercede for this man, that he 
might be continued. in his command. The Marquis abſolutely refuſed their 
requeſt, though he was ready to forgive him, and gratify them in any thing, 
on condition they would receive Hugh O Neile with a garriſon of his own 
chooſing. Nor could all the overtures he afterwards made, ever prevail to 
get himſelf admitted into the city, or to guard him from repeated inſults and f 
affronts, with ſtrange circumſtances of contempt and malignancy. | 
This obſtinacy and diſobedience of Limerick, made it impoſſible for the Galttway »« 
Marquis of Ormonde, either to gather or keep the body of an Army toge-/# ad 
ther. To attempt this any where on the other ſide of the Shannon, but near“ 
Limerick, and without the abſolute command of that city to ſecure it, could 
be no other than certain ruin of the deſign in the very beginning of it; and 
to have done it in the County of Clare, or welt ſide of that river was impoſſi- 
ble, ſince the ground-work of the Army muſt be raiſed and ſupported from 
thence ; which, whilſt it was forming, would have exhauſted all the tub- 
ſtance of thoſe parts, and not have effected the work. 8 The example of 
this city was followed by that of Gallway, which for a time amuſed Lord 
Clanricarde with propoſals to receive a garriſon; but at laſt abſolutely re- 
fuſed to receive him or any number of troops, but what ſhould be under 
their own command. The Marquis of Ormonde was hereby in a very bad 
ſituation, not having any ſure place of retreat, in caſe the enemy ſhould pals 
the Shannon, or by any other way enter Connaght. He could not ſee any 
reaſon why the Magiſtrates of Limerick ſhould reject his offer of venturing 
his perſon with them, and running their fortune, unleſs they cither intended 
to yield to the Rebels, or to endeavour their own defence without relation 
to the King, They had received propoſitions, and hearkencd to an overture 
from the Rebels, without his conſent, or ſo much as giving him notice; and 
if in conſequence thereof the Rebels forces ſhould have liberty to pals thro” 
the city, or under countenance of their ſhips then in the river, ſhould crols 
the Shannon, he ſhould be irrecoverably incloſed, and had reaſon cnough to 
expect that himſelf, and all that ſhould withſtand a ſubmiſſion to the enemy, 
would then be given up to them; if the Rebels according to their uſual prac- 
tiſe ſhould endeavour it, and the doing thereof would never ſo little bene- 
nefit the conditions of either Limerick or Galluay. He ſaw no manner of 
rcalon for his continuing in Ireland out of any expectation of ſucceſs; all 
that could be ſaid for it was, that his departure would occaſion the different 
parties of Iriſp to ſtrive, who ſhould make the firſt conditions with the Re- 
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CuakLxs bels, and his ſtay might contribute to give a diverſion to the enemy, u hitg 
Il. his Majeſty was drawing an Army together in Scotland, in order to attack 
chem in England. He had heard by report, and no otherwiſe, that the 
1650. King had agreed with the Scots, and was gone into that Kingdom ; but was 
utterly ignorant of his ſituation and meaſures. To be informed of his 

pleaſure, he determined at the end of June to ſend Lord Taaffe, who was 

charged to lay before him the true ſtate of his affairs in Ireland, and what 

had been tranſacted with the Duke of Lorrazne's Agent; the Marquis deter. 

mining to ſtay, if poſlible, till he received his Majeſty's directions for his con- 


duct. : 
Views of te The main view of the Clergy had always been to caſt off the Engliſh Go. 3 
Clergy. vernment, and to ſubject the Kingdom to ſome foreign Roman Catholick þ 


power. * They had on this account applied to ſeveral of thoſe powers, and 

been for ſome time actually treating with the Archduke Leopold then Go. 

vernor of the Low- Countries to put themſelves under his protection, or that 

of Spain and the Houſe of Auſtria. i This was their ultimate view in all the 
aſperſions which they had thrown upon the Marquis of Ormonde, and par- 

ticularly in that which at this time they underhand encouraged, as if his in- 

tention of leaving the Kingdom was not owing to the diſobedience of the 

cities or people, but was the effect of a former agreement with Cromwell, 

as this was a ſequel of the Treaty by which he delivered Dublin to the Par- 

liament. No body knew the Marquis's inviolable fidelity to the King better 

than the Biſhops, who had been concerned with the Nuncio in offcring him 

the Crown of Ireland, if he would bur join with them, and embrace thcir Re- 

ligion. After the refuſal of ſuch an offer made with the concurrence of the 

Court of Rome, with the hopes of aſſiſtance from all the Roman Catholick 

powers of Europe, at a time when the 1r;h Confederates were in all the 

tulneſs of their ſtrength, they could not without the groſſeſt abſurdity be- 

lieve, nor (if they did not believe it) without the greateſt iniquity ſuggeſt, that 

he was now about to betray and give up the Kingdom to the Rebels, to ſa- 

crifice ſo eminent a loyalty as he had hitherto ſhewn, his friends, his country, 

and ſo noble a fortune as he had in it, purely to become a vaſſal to Crom. 

well, from whom he could not poſlibly promiſe himſelf any thing of honour 

or advantage equal to what he already enjoyed, or might juſtly expect herc- 

after from the King. Theſe aſperſions, incredible as they were, bad how- 

ever their effect upon a people blindly devoted to the Clergy ; though not 
producing the ends they aimed at, ſo quickly as they hoped, the Biſhops re- 

ſolved to take more direct meaſures, and openly reject his Majeſty's Autho- 

rity, and the Government of the Lord Lieutenant. 

Mey reje4 the Purſuant to this reſolution, they of their own motion appointed a meet- 
ing on Ang. 6. at Fames-town. From thence on the roth they ſent the 
15% on % Biſhop of Dromore and Dr. Charles Kelly, Dean of Tuam, to ſignify to the 
Lord Licate. Marquis of Ormonde their deſires, © that he would ſpeedily quit the King- 
. e dom, and leave the King's Authority in the hands of ſome perſon or per- 
& {ons faithful to his Majcſty, and truſty to the Nation, and ſuch as the at- 

« fections and confidence of the people would follow.” The Marquis tho 

he expected no good from their meeting, yet could not imagine their pre- 

ſumption would have carried them to lo great a length; and when he com- 
municated it to the Commiſſioners of Truſt, they were as much ſcandalized 

at the meſlage. In hopes however of bringing them to a better temper and 

more reaſonable meaſures, they deſircd him, inſtead of returning a particular 
anſwer to the purport of the meſlage, to appoint them ro meet him on the 
26th of the month at Loghreagh. The Biſhops allowed him to make a journcy 
thither, but inſtead of giving him the meeting, ſent two of their numbcr 
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Cort and Clonfert) to receive his anſwer to their propoſition for his leay- Ci, 


ing the Kingdom. The Marquis ſceing he could not draw them to a con- 
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ference, Wrote them word on the 3 1ſt, that they might remember, he had CV Wg 


upon the diſobedience he had formerly met with, obtained his NMajeſtys 
« leave to depart the Kingdom, but had ſtayed at their requelt, and upon 
« their aſſurances of endeavouring to procure him ſuch obedience as might 
« enable him to carry on the war; that he had tranſmitted thote aflurances 
« to the King, with his own reſolution to attend the effects; that he plainly 
« obſerved that the diviſion was great in the Nation under his Government, 
« yet it would be greater upon his removal, of which in a free conference 
« he could have given them ſuch pregnant evidence, as he held not fit to 
« declare to them in writing; that for theſe and other rcalons, unlets he 
« was forced by inevitable neceſſity, he was not willing to remove out of 
« the Kingdom, and deſired them to uſe all means within their power to 
diſpoſe the people to due obedience.” The Commiſſioners of Truſt on 
Sept. 2. wrote to them in very preſſing terms, conjuring them to ſupport 
his Majeſty's Authority in the Lord Licutenant, without which the Nation 
would be expoſed to unavoidable ruin, and they would be guilty of co-opera- 
ting to that ruin, and to the deſtruction of the Royal Authority. This 
wrought nothing on the temper of the Biſhops, who were reſolved not to be 
(atisficd with any thing that could be offered to alter the meaſures they had 
reſolved to take. Thus a few days after they had received the Marquis's 
anſwer, they on Sept. 15. publiſhed a Declaration againſt the continuance 
of his Majeſty's Authority m the Lord Lieutenant, and a folemn Excom- 
munication, whereby they deliver to Satan all that ſhould oppoſe or diſobey 
it, or that ſhould feed, help, or adhere to the Lord Lieutenant, by giving 
him any ſubſidy, contribution or intelligence, or by obeying any of his 
commands. 

It muſt be obſerved, that theſe two Adds were ſigned by the congreea- 
tion of the Clergy eo on Aug. 12. the day before the Biſhop 
of Dromore and Dr. Kelly delivered to the Marquis of Ormonde thcir meſſage 
for his leaving the Kingdom; ſo that they were determined not to be moved 
by any thing he could offer to alter their reſolutions. They were extrava- 
gant Acts of a pretended Eccleſiaſtical power, intermeddling in civil affairs, 
declaring againſt the King's Authority, where his Majeſty had thought fit to 
place it, and ſhewing plainly how far the 17 Clergy were from conſider- 
ing themſelves as ſubjects, or intending to pay him any obedience, longer 
than they were governed in ſuch a manner, and by ſuch perſons as they liked 
themſelves. They publiſhed theſe Acts at a time when the Rebels were ſtrong 
in the field, when Sir C. Coote with all their forces of Uſer, and a ſtrong 
part of their Leinſter Army was advanced to Athlone, and another party of 
them into the County of Limerick, ready to pals the Shannon, and over- 
run all Connaght, had they not been reſtrained by the few troops which the 
Marquis kept on foot, and thoſe which the riſing of the country ordered by 
the Royal Authority had got together. They publiſhed them at the head ot 
the body of forces under Lord Clanricarde, to ſet them looſe from all go- 
vernment civil and martial, not dircting them whom to obcy, but rcquir- 
ing them to deſert their proper Commanders, and ſo leave the country ex- 
poſed to the rapine and rage of a mercileſs enemy, who intended nothing, 
but the utter extirpation of the natives. The danger indeed of the loſs of 
Athlone, and the terrible conſequences that would have followed, made a 
tew of the Prelates, aſſembled at Galway, ſend on Sept. 13. to thoſe of 
James. toum to defer publiſhing theſe Acts for a time; and accordingly they 
were ſuſpended the next day after they had been publiſhed. But no in- 
treaties of the Commiſſioners of Truſt (whom they loaded with intolcrable 
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CHARLES reproaches) nor any repreſentations of the Marquis of C/anricarde and others 
IL: of the Nobility, could ever prevail with the Clergy to revoke them. 
— Their view in endeayouring to disband the forces drawn together to op- 
1650. poſe Sir C. Coote, was probably to liſt them under their own banners. 
209 16h i The congregation of James. toun, before they broke up, appointed a Com- 
mittee to act by their authority during the receſs; and theſe gave out com- 
miſſions for levying of ſoldiers, for which a rendezvous was fixed at Bat. 
lintober. They expected there 600 horſe and 1500 foot under Alex. and 
Randol Macdonnel from Ulſter, 4000 foot and ſome horſe under Bernard 
Mac Phelim, Liſagb More and Daniel Cavenagh from Leinſter, and a 
party under Lord Roche, O Sullevan and O Driſcol from Munſter ; and de- 
pended on Mortagh O Bryen's regiment. They had beforchand taken their 
meaſures very well (as they imagined) for theſe ſuccours, but were diſap- 
pointed in their expectations. Clanricarde's forces did not deſert him upon 
their cenſures; the Marquis of Ormonde found Officers that were excom- 
munication proof, to whom he gave Commiſſions. The Biſhop of K/laloe 
had raiſed a troop, and appointed a rendezvous for more forces near Quyn. 
The Lord Lieutenant ſent Colonel Edward Wogan againſt him; the party 
was diſperſed, the Biſhop was taken, and would have been put to death, if 
the Marquis had not ſaved him; though he had ſigned and promulged the 
excommunication. The forces which the Clergy expected from remoter 
parts, could not come up to their aſſiſtance. They were however till cla- 
morous preaching up ſedition, and threatening the people with the divine 
judgments for contempt of their own and the Nuncio's cenſures, to which 
they confidently imputed all the calamities which the Nation had lately ſuf- 
fered or yet felt, as if an horrid Rebellion, and ſuch a ſcene of rapine and 
cruelty as few hiſtories can parallel, were no ways acceſſory to the calling 
down of the vengeance of heaven on the guilty. Thus they were capable 
of doing miſchicf, and of hindering that part of the Kingdom which was 
left unconquered, from uniting for his Majeſty's ſervice. 
exempt fom A ſtranger to Ireland might probably expect to ſee ſome examples of ſeve- 
mat Lics- rity made of the moſt rebellious of theſe Clergy, who had ever ſince the 
ouver. Peace diſturbed the Government, and had now broke out into ſuch outra- 
gious acts of treaſon, as the Declaration and Excommunication were. But 
the want thereof will be no matter of wonder to any one acquainted with 
the bigottry of the common Iriſb, and the extravagant reverence they pay 
to their Clergy, even of the loweſt rank. Of this there happened a remark- 
able inſtance on an expedition at Kz/kenny, where a regiment being on the 
march by the orders of their General, a ſeditious Frier put himſelf at their 
head, took the colours in his hand, and pronounced damnation to ſuch as 
ſhould preſume to march. The ſuperior Officers (though all Roman Catho- 
licks) were moſt of them ſcandalized at this action, and renewed their com- 
mands for marching, but in vain; all the common ſoldiers threw down their 
arms and departed to their ſeyeral habitations. The immunities of the 
Clergy were another impediment to ſuch ſeverity, and ſuch an one as was 
inſurmountable. Thoſe immunities were purely the grants of the civil 
power, removable at pleaſure, and actually taken away in theſe Kingdoms; 
yet the Iriſh Roman Catholicks of all ranks were zealous for allowing their 
Clergy the ſame privileges, which were enjoyed by eccleſiaſticks in foreign 
countries. Hence no juſtice could be inflicted in a civil or martial way on 
any Clergyman, let his crime be never ſo enormous; thoſe who were moſt 
zcalous for his Majeſty's ſervice, who were moſt offended at the intolerable 
bchaviour of the Biſhops and Clergy, and whoſe duty was not in the leaſt 
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ſhaken by their cenſures, being yet ſo tender of theſe immunities, and ſoCHARLts 
apprehenſive of the behaviour of the people in any caſe which ſhould be de- II. 
clared a violation thereof, that they would by no means have any hand in 
inflicting capital puniſhment on any Churchmen without the approbation and 1650. 
concurrence of the Biſhops. Theſe, as their Ordinaries, claimed the ſole 
judgment of all inferior Clergymen, and would never denounce or conſent 
to any judgment upon them for being acceſſories in thoſe crimes, wherein 
themſelves were principals. Hence in ſuch caſes the Lord Lieutenant muſt 
not only have determined by his own ſingle will and judgment; but muſt 
have executed ſuch determinations with his own hands. This obliged him 
to all thoſe condeſcenſions and forbearances which he uſed, and made him 
upon all occaſions endeavour by arguments and perſuaſions to keep thoſe Pre- 
lates from any obſtinate and ruinous reſolutions, rather than declare them 
to be enemies, whom he could neither reform nor puniſh. In theſe circum- 
ances the hands of a Government muſt be weak over a body of indepen- 
dent Prelates, ated by other views than his Majeſty's ſervice, and blindly 
followed by a ſenſeleſs and bigotted people; and the refractorineſs of thoſe 
Prelates obſtructing the proper means of defence, eaſily accompts for all the 
ſucceſſes of the enemy. : 
There was an unlucky affair happened in this juncture which ſeemed to The King by « 
give ſome countenance, and contributed to procure ſubmiſſion to theſe ex- nos egy 
* travagant acts of the Clergy. It hath been already obſerved, that the King a we lriſh 
had agreed to a perſonal Treaty with the Scots at Breda, and it muſt now Pn. 
be added, that when he took up that reſolution, he on Fan. 23. N. S. wrote 
to the Marquis of Ormonde to aſſure him k, . That though he would cndea- . 
« your to oblige that Nation by all juſt and honourable condeſcenſions, to 
engage themſelves to enter England in the ſpring with a conſiderable Ar- 
« my for his ſervice; yet he would not either in the ſaid Treaty, or upon 
* any other occaſion whatſoever, conſent to any thing that ſhould be con- 
« trary to the Agreement made with the Roman Catholicks of Ireland; but 
« would fulfil and perform all grants and conceſſions, which he had cither 
* made or promiſed to them, according to the full extent of that grace he 
% had always intended to that Nation, which (as he had new inſtances of 
* their loyalty and affeQion to him) he ſhould ſtudy rather to enlarge, than 
« to diminiſh or infringe in the leaſt degree.“ He deſired the Marquis fo 
give theſe aſſurances to all the Iriſb Roman Catholicks ; but the letter did 
not come to his hands till Midſummer, being ſent by Captain Roche, who 
landing at Waterford, and all the country between that place and Connaght 
being in the power of the enemy, could not ſooner meet with a ſafe way 
of conveyance. This delay brought an irreparable miſchief upon the King's 
ſervice; the Marquis's continued ignorance of the King's condition and plea- 5 
ſure diſabling him to refute the malicious reports raiſed, and the aſperſions 28 
thrown upon the King for breach of faith, and for having abandoned and | 
given up the Jriſp; ſo that (as he complains in his diſpatches by Lord Taaffe) 
the venom of the forgery had wrought very near a deadly effect before 
the remedy came; and the people were at once become almoſt unworthy 
and incapable of ſupport, if the King were not concerned in holding up 
« a reſiſtance againſt the Rebels.” | 
The Scots Commiſſioners, when they came to Breda, offered to the King 9 
ſuch a ſet of unteaſonable propoſitions, that they were even aſhamed to pub- * 
liſh them, and it was thought impoſſible any agreement could be made on 
thoſe terms, or indeed any agreement at all, unleſs the Commiſſioners had 
more power to recede, than the Scots uſually granted to their Agents. The 
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CuARLESs King had only with him two of his old Counſellots, Lord Hopton and Sir 
II. E. 
council, viz. the Dukes of Buckingham and Hamilton, and the Marquis of 
1650. Newcaſtle. The two old ones were not conſulted in the Treaty, being ſet 


icholas. On this occaſion he cauſed three others to be {worn of his 


aſide from the very firſt day that the debate thereof was entered upon at the 
Council Board. They had there delivered their advice fully and clearly, that 
the King ought not to approve or allow of the Solemn League and Cove. 
nant in any ſort, either in Scotland or in any other of his Kingdoms; tho 
he might give way to the National Covenant in Scotland only. From that 
time the Treaty was carried on by the three new Counſellors and Mr. Log, 
without calling either of them any more, the Scots inſiſting on their exclu- 
ſion, and alledging, that they argued at the Board as parties, though they 
could not ſay they were either of Argyle's or Hamilton's parties, or charge 
them with any thing but an honeſt zcal for their Maſter's honour ard inte- 
reſt. The pretence made uſe of to charge them with being parties was, 
becauſe one of the propoſitions being that none of the Council of the Kiny's 
Father, nor any that had ſerved him in the war againſt the Parliament, with. 
out taking the Covenant, ſhould come with his Majeſty into Scotland. The 
King himſelf and all that attended him were to ſign the Covenant, before 
they could be admitted to ſer foot in the Kingdom. 

A man knows not what he docs when he makes the firſt deviation from 
virtue: 'tis as hard to ſtop in a way of vice, as it is in running down a pre-- 
cipice. There are natural guards planted by Providence in mankind to keep 
them from certain profligate, vicious and diſhonourable actions: theſe are 
found by experience to be the greateſt and moſt efficacious reſtraints in ſuch 
caſes, and the perſons who can once get over them, are afterwards fit for 
any thing. To ſay nothing of that compaſſion which is the ſource of the 
abhorrence generally had of murder and certain acts of oppreſſion attended 
with ſhocking circumſtances, there is a natural modeſty in women, and a na- 
tural magnanimity in men to keep them from actions to which they cannot 
ſubmit but with the ruin of their virtue and with the diſhonour of their rea- 
ſon. It is often unhappily remarked, how the one ſex by once getting over 
their reſtraint are betrayed into the worſt of exceſſes, and any one that makes 
obſervations on the conduct of human life, will find it as true with regard 
to the other, that if a man once gets over his natural magnanimity, he is 
afterwards fit for any thing; and having done one mean thing, is capable 
of doing ten thouſand. Of all actions that lic under the character of mean- 
neſs, none are more deteſtable than falſhood and ingratitude, breach of faith 
and deſertion of friends, deceit and hypocriſy : yet theſe were the actions 
into which theſe new Counſellors were for plunging their Prince at his en- 
trance into the world, and firſt landing in one of his Kingdoms. The King 
was young and unexperienced, full of good inclinations, inſpired as yet with 
his Father's principles, and affected with his dying inſtructions, which charged 
him never to abandon his friends or give up his Religion for any proſpett 
of advantage, or upon any conſideration whatever. He was now upon g0- 
ing to Scotland to renounce all theſe ; to ſacrifice his beſt friends in a com- 
pony to thoſe who had been his Father's ruin, and who meant to treat 

im as a ſlave; to ſubmit to conditions to which his heart did not agree, 
and which he could not obſerve with honour ; to quit his own principles 
of religion, to turn Presbyterian, to eſtabliſh that Sect in all his Dominions; 
and whilſt he was doing all this contrary to his real ſentiments, he was in 
the moſt ſolemn manner to call upon the Searcher of Hearts to atteſt the ſin- 
cerity of his profeſſion, promiſes and intentions. This was to embark him 
early in a way of life that would not bear reflection, and in a courſe of hy- 
pocriſy that could ſcarce fail of corrupting the integrity of his heart, _ | K 
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making him ſit looſe to all religion: yet thoſe about him who had no prin-CaarLes 
ciples of their own, but what would vail to intereſt, cared not what became II. 
of thcir Prince's conſcience, honour and reputation. All letters from Ing . 
land were very importunate for the King's agreeing with the Scots; but the 150. 
writers were ignorant of the terms propoſed. Thoſe who diſſuaded the agree- 
ment had no other party to propoſe, nor any place where he could remain 
with any hope of ſubſiſtence. The weakneſs of Scorland in compariſon 
with England, the danger he would run by putting himſelf into the power 
of the Argyle party, and the treatment he would meet with in Scor/and, 
were the only topicks that could be inſiſted on to diſſuade his going to that 
Kingdom. In anſwer thereto, the Duke of Hamilton and Scots Lords pro- 

ſed as an expedient, that the King ſhould not ſign the Covenant till he 
came thither ; but tell the Commiſſioners, that he deferred it in order to be 
better inſtruted, and when he came into Scotland, would give the Kirk ſa- 
tisfaction in that point. They confidently aſſured him, that he ſhould not 
be importuned about it, when he came there ; and as they were reſolved to 
accompany him thither, though they lay under heavy cenſures and diſqualiti- 
cations, yet they doubted not but their coming would produce great altcra- 
tions, and he would find even the Churchmen complaiſant, and all the 
world fond of making their court, and recommending themſelves to his fa- 
vour. They were ſuppoſed to be the moſt competent judges in the matter, 
as beſt knowing the Kingdom; and thus was the King drawn in to rclolye 
upon going to Scotland. | 

Before he ſet out on that expedition, he frequently repeated his reſolution 
pever to condeſcend to any thing prejudicial to the Peace made by the Mar- 
quis of Ormonde with the Iriſh ; but when he came to Scotland, he did not 
find himſelf in that liberty which he expected. He was attended thither (be- 
ſides the Scots) by the Duke of Buckingham and the Lords Wentworth and 
Wilmot, who went prepared to ſubmit to any conditions that ſhould be re- 
quired of them. He was not ſuffered to land till he had taken the Covenant, 
which he was perſuaded by his attendants to do; yet none of them were 
ſuffered to continue about him but the Duke of Buckingham. Hamilton, 
Lauderdale, and all of their party were forced to retire to lurking places; 
and the King found himſelf abſolutely in the power of Argyle, treated at 
table and in publick with ceremony as 1 Prince, but in all other reſpects as 
a priſoner. Several papers were broualit him, to which he was required to 
ſet his hand, being told, in plain terms, that otherwiſe he ſhould have no 
authority over the people, and by imp/icatiors eaſy enough to be underſtood, 
that his Perſon would ſoon be put under + reſtraint. m Among theſe papers, 
there was a Declaration in his Majcſty's i.mec, by which the Peace concluded 
with the Iriſh in 1648. was pronounced von, and his Majeſty was abſolved 
from any obſervation of it, upon the iuppoted unlawfulneſs of concluding 
any Peace with that Nation. LS King was forced to ſign this Declaration, 
and therein to acknowledge his Father's ſinfulneſs, his Mother's idolatry, and 
his own ſorrow for making Peace with Papiſts, and to recall all the Com- 
miſſions granted by him to any in Ireland. This was done at Dunfermling 
on Aug. 16. four days after the Congregation at James Town had ſigned 
the Declaration and Excommunication aforementioned ; and the news of it 
coming ſoon after the publication of thoſe Acts into Ireland, the Clergy 
made uſe of it to juſtify their proceedings, and render the people diſaffected 
to his Majeſty. | | 

The Marquis of Ormonde, when he firſt heard of this Declaration, really 7% frce fut 
believed it to be a forgery, contrived either by the Engliſh Rebels, or the ©” "7" 


that affair. 
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HARLES Iriſb Congregation to ſeduce the people from their loyalty and affection to 


the King", But on Oct. 13. John King Dean of Tuam came to him out of 
Scotland, with a letter of credence from his Majeſty, and an account how 


II. 
NY 
1650. 
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that Declaration was obtained, which was in the following manner: „In 


the Treaty of Breda, among the articles of agreement propoled to his Ma- 
jeſty, the Scots in the third inſiſted violently upon the breach of the Peace 
made by the Marquis of Ormonde with the Iriſh. His Majeſty would by 
no means yield to itz inſomuch that the Treaty was intermitted for three 
days, and had like to have quite broken off upon that occaſion. But the 
neceſſity of his affairs requiring him to continue and perfect the Treaty, 
the King yielded ſo far as to conſent, that if a free Parliament of Scotland 
ſhould think it fitting, his Majeſty would then find ſome way, how with 
honour and juſtice he might make void that peace; in regard that the 
greater part of the Iriſh had not faithfully adhered to his Lieutenant, the 
Lord of Ormonde, but had broken it on their fide. In the mean time 
his Majeſty would by no means permit, that any ſuch thing ſhould be in- 
ſerted into the body of the articles .of agreement; and it was concluded, 
that this matter ſhould remain in a diſtin& paper in the hands of the Earl 
of Caſſels, in regard of the diſhonour it might reflect upon his Majeſty, 
and the danger and prejudice it might bring upon the Marquis of Ormonde 
and the King's friends in Ireland. This was no ſooner done, than his Ma- 
jeſty laboured to inform his Lordſhip of what had paſled ; and immediately 
Mr. Richard Weſton was on May 16. diſpatched from Breda, and 150/. 
given him to defray the charge of his journey. But when the King came 
into Scotland, he found him there, alledging, that he was nor permitted 
by the Scots to procced in his journey, and making other frivolous ex- 


« cuſes. His Majeſty was exceedingly troubled at it; but ſaw plainly enough 


that it was a contrivance between him, L. V. and the Scots. 

« After his Majeſty had put to ſca, and was gotten as high as the coaſt of 
Denmark, the Scots Commiſſioners ſhewed him new and higher propoſi- 
tions ſent, after the defeat of Montroſ5, from the Kingdom of Scotland; 
ſo that unleſs his Majeſty would immediately take the Covenant, and in 
terminis break the Peace made with the Ir;z/h, he was not to be received 
into that Kingdom. The King was ſo diſguſted at rhis heightening of the 
propoſitions, that he reſolved to have landed in Denmark, and to lay aſide 
all thoughts of going into Scotland upon ſuch terms. But overcome at 
laſt by the intreaties of his ſervants, (who laid before him the preſent ſad 
condition of his affairs) he yielded at laſt to the breach of the Peace with 
the Iriſb, upon condition that it ſhould not be publiſhed till after he had 
acquainted the Marquis of Ormonde and his friends in Ireland with it, 
that they might provide for their own ſecurity, and had from them re- 
ceived inſtructions how he might with honour and juſtice break it, on ac- 
count of the violation of it by the Jriſb, and their diſobedience to the 
Lord Lieutenant. After the King had been ſome time in Scotland, and 
Cromwell was advanced with a powerful Army into the Kingdom, a De- 
claration was preſſed upon him with all poſſible earneſtneſs and violence, 
by the Committees both of the Kirk and Eſtates, who inſiſted poſitively 
that he ſhould ſign it. This for three days he reſolutely refuſed ; but at 
length finding, that not only his liberty but his life lay at ſtake, and that 
he could not upon any other terms engage them to oppoſe Cromwell, 


« (with whom they had frequent Treaties, and an agreement was feared) 


« his Majeſty, with unſpeakable diſſatisfaction and regret, did at 1aſt ſign the 
e Declaration. 
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This was the account of that affair which the King cauſed Mr. Secretary CnaRLES 
Long to give to the Dean of Tuam, in order to be reported to the Marquis II. 
of Ormonde. His Majeſty at the ſame time took occaſion to aflure the Dean, 
« that he was ſtill a true ſon of the Church of England, and ſhould continue 16350. 
« firm to his firſt principles; that the Marquis of Ormonde was a perſon on 

« whom he depended more than on any one living, and was much afraid the 

« Declaration, he had been forced to ſign, would prejudice him; for other- 

« wiſe what he had done could not bind Ireland, ſince he could do nothing 

in the affairs of that Kingdom without the advice of his Council there, 

« and that Kingdom had no dependance upon Scotland; that however his 

« enemics would make a great adyantage by it to hurt his affairs there, and 

« to alienate the 1r;/þ from him, though their intent was to deſtroy them; 

« that as for ſuch of the Ir; as had been loyal to him, he would make 

good to them whatever his Father and himſelf had promiſed: and if they 

46 could for a while keep the buſineſs on foot there, he hoped ſoon to put 

« life into it; that he was reſolved wholly to be governed in the affairs of 

« that Kingdom by the Marquis of Ormonde, whole ſafety, and that of the 

« Lords Clanricarde, Inchiquin, Caſtlehaven and Muskery, he preferred to 

« any intereſt of his own in Ireland; that he had been uſed very ill by the 

« Frots, and accounted it not only an error, but a misfortune, that he did 

« not come into that Kingdom, when the Lord Lieutenant invited him.” The 

King, in his letter of credence by Dr. King, acknowledged © the great and 

« faithful ſervices which the Marquis of Ormonde had done him, of which 

« he had no way to expreſs his juſt ſenſe and gratitude, but by taking care 

« of his Perſon, as of that in which he found himſelf much concerned. For 

« this reaſon he intreated the Marquis to be ſo careful of himſelf, as not to 

« hazard it any longer than he ſhould find good rcaſon and cauſe for it; 

« and of this (ſays he) I make you ſo much the judge, as I ſhall take it very 

« unkindly, if I find you do not withdraw your ſelf fo timeouſly, as to pre- 

« ſerve your ſafety for better times.” Out of regard to this ſafety, he de- 

ſired the Dean to tell the Marquis, that he would not have him land in Scor- 

land, for the Scots did not love him, but to go for Holland or France, 

where he ſhould not fail of hearing often from him. 

The Marquis of Ormonde had hitherto ſtaid in Ireland, becauſe he found 7% Marqui: of 
that his going away would increaſe the diviſions of the Nation, and that Orwonde . 
thoſe who had been moſt active in procuring the Peace, would ſooner ſub-{reland, OY 
mit to any conditions from Cromwell, than live under the tyrannical govern- 
ment of the Clergy and thoſe that oppoſed the Peace. For this reaſon, and 
in ſome hopes that to keep the Rebels employed there with part of their 
force, might be of advantage to the King's deſigns elſewhere, he had choſe 
to ſacrifice his quiet to the vexations he daily met with, and cxpoſe himſelf 
to the treachery he had cauſe to fear, rather than be wanting to what might 
poſſibly be of uſe for his Majeſty's ſervice. But now having reccived by 
Dean King, not only his Majeſty's leave for his departure, but his approba- 
tion of the Marquis of Clanricarde's being left Deputy, he ſaw no reaſon to 
deter his departure longer. His place was likely to be worthily ſupplied by 
that Nobleman, and there was but one affair in which his ſtay and perſonal 
interpoſition might be more uſeful. He had, ever ſince the King's Treaty 
with the Scots, had his eye upon the Lord Broghill, as a perſon of the greateft 
conſideration in Ireland, and the likelieſt to improve that Treaty for his Ma- 
jeſty's ſervice in this Kingdom. He was ſatisfied of that Lord's wiſhes for 
the King, and that no emulation with regard to power might deter him from 
following his inclinations, Lord Inchiquin had conſented to quit the Preſi- 
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CuakLEs dency of Munſter in his favour. Cromwell had been jealous of him, and 


II. 
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Treton, who was left to command in chief in the other's ſtead, more openly 


& ſhewed his ſuſpicions. Lord Broghill, coming in July to the camp, whillt 


1650, 


and to ſupport 


the Peace. 


Ireton lay before Catherlogh, was welcomed thither by the old Proteſtants, 
(ſo they called the troops that had ſerved againſt the Iriſb before Cromteell 
came over) with three huzzas; and all thoſe ſoldiers complained to him of 
their wants and ill uſage, deſiring his 1 and aſſiſtance that they might 
be put on an equality with others. Ireton took ſo much notice of this, that 
he could not forbear ſhewing it in his carriage to Lord Braghill, who was 
denied whatever he deſired, and ſent home diſcontented. He retired to 
Blarny, intending to act no more in the war, and ſeveral Officers, in whom 
he had a particular intereſt, quitted the ſervice. All the Army that had for. 
merly ſerved under Lord Inchiquin, and a great part of Cromwell's, expreſſed 
high diſcontents, and gave out intimations, that if Broghill would appear in 
the affair, they would venture their lives to deſtroy the Independents, They 
only wiſhed this Nobleman and Inchiquin were agreed, and that the Marquis 
of Ormonde had Limerick at his own diſpoſal. Here was a fair Opportunity 
of gaining the beſt body of troops in Ireland, and of recovering all Mynſter, 
perhaps the whole Kingdom; for the Scots in the North, when they ſaw 
they ſhould be ſupported, would certainly follow the example and meaſures 
of their countrymen; but the refractorineſs of that city, the irremoveable 
miſtruſts of the Iriſb, and the vain unſeaſonable ambition and diſloyal views 
of their Clergy, rendered all union with that party impracticable, and denied 
all hopes of ſecurity and ſucceſs to the revolters. 

Notwithſtanding the proceedings of the Clergy, moſt of the Commiſſion- 
ers of Truſt, the principal Nobility, and the moſt conſiderable Gentry, con- 
tinued firm and unſhaken in their affection to the King, and ſubmiſſion to 
the authority of his Licutenant. * To prevent their being affected with the 
late Declaration in Scotland, and quiet the minds of people, who might be 
diſturbed on that occaſion, the Marquis of Ormonde wrote on Oct. 23. to 
the Commiſſioners, declaring to them“ that ſince the ſaid Declaration was 
« by undue mcans obtained from his Majeſty, he was reſolved at all hazards 
« in the bchalf of the Nation to aſſert the lawfulneſs of the concluſion of 
te that Peace, and the validity of it to bind his Majeſty and all his ſubjects, 
« and therein to perſiſt till himſelf, and ſuch as the Nation ſhould authorize, 
* had free and ſafe acceſs to the King, and his Majeſty, after hearing what 
« might on all ſides be ſaid, ſhould declare his Royal Pleaſure with regard 


to thoſe affronts that had been put upon his authority; Provided, 1. The 


« Biſhops would revoke all their Acts and Declarations againſt his authority, 
« and give aſſurances of not attempting the like for the future. 2. That the 
« Commiſſioners of Truſt ſhould declare the Biſhops Declaration and Excom- 
© munication to be an unwarrantable uſurpation upon his Majeſty's Autho- 
ce rity, and in them a violation of the Peace; and if the Biſhops would not 


« vive or obſerve the aſſurances before expreſſed, that they ſhould endeavour | 


« to bring the offenders to condign puniſhment. 3. That the like Declara- 
t tion ſhould be made by all Magiſtrates and Officers, civil and military. 
© 4. That the Lord Lieutenant ſhould reſide freely in any place he ſhould 
« chooſe, within the limits not poſſeſſed by the Rebels; and 5. ſhould be 
e ſuffered to put garriſons, according to the Articles of the Peace, in all 
te places as he ſhould judge neceſſary for the defence of the Kingdom. Wiſh- 
ing at laſt that ſome courſe might be taken for his ſupport, in ſome pro- 
portion, anſwerable to his place, yet with regard to the ſtate of the Na- 
« tion ; he being deprived of all his own fortuncs, upon which he had wholly 
* {ublifed cycr ſince he came into the Kingdom. 
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The Commiſſioners in return the next day, profeſſed “ their reverence CHARLES 
« to his Majeſty's Authority, and their reſolution to do what lay in their II. 
« power for his ſervice, and for the ſatisfaction of his Licutcnant ; that they . 
« would with his allowance treat with the Prelates to revoke their acts and 3950 
cenſures 3 that they knew thoſe cenſures to be an invaſion of the King's 

Authority, yet a publick Declaration of that kind from them, might hin- 
der their prevailing with the Biſhops to recal them, endanger the union 
which was neceſlary to preſerve the Nation, and would not be ſo effectual, 
as if it came from a General Aſſembly, which they beſought his Excel- 
lency to call, and if in the mean time thoſe cenſures were revived, they 
would not fail to publiſh ſuch a Declaration againſt them; and that they 
would give him ſatisfaction in the other points, to the utmoſt of their 
« power. 
The Lord Lieutenant, though he had ſmall hopes of ſuccels, gave leave 
to the Commiſſioners to go to Gall ay, to treat with the Biſhops that com- 
3 poſed the Committee of the Congregation. The Biſhops were deſired © to 
4 « conſider the ſtate of the Nation, which could not be preſerved without 
« keeping the King's Authority amongſt them, for as ſoon as that was taken 
« away, the moſt conſiderable among them would inſtantly make their con- 
« ditions with the enemy, and that there was no hopes, cither of the Lord 
« Licutenant's ſtaying to keep that authority, or of his leaving it, or of the 
« Marquis of Clanricarde's accepting it, unleſs the Excommunication and 
« Declaration were reyoked; which they preſſed in the ſtrongeſt manner, . 
« but all in vain.” The Biſhops replicd, that the King by his late Declara- 

tion had caſt the Iriſb Nation from his protection, and thereby withdrawn 

his authority; that they had nothing to do but to return to their old Oath 

of Aſſociation, and that they would not reyoke their Excommunication and 

Declaration, nor give the aſſurances deſired. 

No remedy was now left for the diſorders of the Nation, but a General H call: a Ge: 
Aſſembly; which the Lord Lieutenant called to meet on Nov. 18“. Ag — 
ſoon as they met, he acquainted them with his intentions of leaving the King- E 
dom, and required them to conſider of the moſt probable ways of preſerv- 
ing it from utter ruin; to which he would gladly, before his departure, con- 
tribute his beſt endeavours. Many of the Biſhops and other Members not 
arriving at the day appointed, the Marquis's letter was not delivered tili the 
25th, when Sir R. Blake was choſen Chairman. The Aſſembly was very 
full, and compoſed of the principal Nobility and Gentry of fortune and in- 
tcreſt then left in the Kingdom; far the greateſt part of them, being well af- 
fected to the Crown, and very averſe to the proceedings of the Clergy, Se- 
veral of the moſt learned and pious, both of the ſecular and regular Clergy, 
heartily deteſted the late meaſures of the congregation of Fames-town, and 
ven ſome of the Biſhops, whoſe names were put to the Declaration and 
Excommunication, declared againſt them, as being obtruded on them by the 
major vote, or done by their proxies, without their aſſent or knowledge. 

It was expected, that the Aſſembly would call upon the Biſhops to know 
their meaning in thoſe late Acts of theirs; and before they avowed them, 
it was thought proper for the Lord Lieutenant to make an anſwer to them 
in form, though the matter thereof had been already refuted in his anſwer 
to their pretended grievances. The Marquis of Ormonde did not think it 
ncedtul to make any reply to ſuch a collection of notorious falſhoods, as 
were contained in the Declaration; which, however it had an effect on the 
gnorant commonalty, who blindly followed the directions of the ſeditious 
(Jergy, was abominated by all men of ſenſe, knowledge and integrity through- 
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CHARLES out the Nation. But ſubmitting to the judgment of thoſe, who (he knew 


II. 


wiſhed well to the Kingdom, and deſired the preſervation of the Royal Au— 


& thority, he ſent to the Aſſembly on Dec. 5. a letter dated the 2d, contain- 
1650. ing a full and clear refutation of all the calumnies, with which the ſaid Acts 


of the Clergy were ſtuffed. 


\ 

The King out of his great concern for the Marquis of Ormonde's ſafety, 
and out of a juſt apprehenſion that his boundleſs duty and affection to the 
Crown, might make him ſtay longer than was conſiſtent with it in the 
Kingdom, had on Nov. 1 t. diſpatched Mr. Digby to him from Perth, with 
an account of his own miſerable ſituation in Scotland, and renewed inſtances 
for the Marquis's taking care of himſelf by a timely quitting of Jrel/ang. 
«« The hazards (ſays he in his letter of that date) and dangers (beſides the 
<« trouble) I hear, you do expoſe yourſelf unto upon all occalions, makes me 
t take this opportunity to intreat and command you to have a care of your 
& Perſon, in the preſervation of which (I would have you believe) I am ſo 
C much concerned, both in my intereſt and affection, that I would not loſe 
« you for all I can get in Ireland. If the affairs there be in ſuch a condi- 
ce tion, as it will be neceſſary for you to quit the country and retire into 
France, then I do very earneſtly deſire and intreat you to repair to my 
« brother the Duke of 7ork, to adviſe and aſſiſt him with your Counſels; 
% upon which I have ſuch a confidence and reliance, that 1 have wrote, and 
« ſent inſtructions to him, to be adviſed by you upon all occaſions. And 1 
* doubt not of his chearful and ready compliance, and that you will find all 
« good ſatisfaction from him. 

The Marquis hereupon had determined to quit the Kingdom; but was not 
yet reſolved to leave the King's Authority behind him; fearing it might 
be inſulted in another's hands, after the ſame manner it had been in his own. 
The Clergy, when they ſent the Biſhop of Dromore and Dean Kelly to 
require him to depart the Realm, had given them inſtructions to inſiſt upon 
his delegating the Royal Authority to certain perſons of their nomination. 
They named for this purpoſe two out of each Province, Sir N. Plunctet 
and Terence Mac Coghlan of Leinſter, Philip O Reily and Turlogh O Boile 
of Ulſter, the Marquis of Clanricarde (whom they could not avoid mention- 
ing, but were ſatisfied he would not act with the reſt) and Dermot O 
Shaghnuſſy of Connaght, and the Viſcount Roche and Geffrey Baron of 
Munſter. Out of theſe they were willing his Excellency ſhould name one 
out of each Province, if he was not willing to appoint all the eight; but 
ſill inſiſted, that by all means Sir N. Plunket ſhould be one of the four (if 


that number was moſt acceptable to the Lord Lieutenant) he being ſo uni- 


verſally agreeable to the Nation, and ſo well verſed in the affairs of the 
Kingdom, that the reſt might perhaps err, if he was excluded. If theſe were 
appointed, the Biſhops were ready to aſſiſt him; but would proteſt againſt 
any others, whom his Excellency ſhould inveſt with the Government. I 
muſt here do juſtice to Sir N. Pluncket's character, ſo far as to ſay, that tho 
he was too much of a bigot, and by that means too much governed by the 
Clergy, for which they thus inſiſted on his being named, t yer he was a lo- 
ver of his country, and well affected to the King, and in this Aſſembly al- 
ſerted the Royal Authority on all occaſions, and did eminent ſervice, in re- 


conciling the minds of the Members, and uniting them for the defence of 
the Kingdom. 


He leave: te The view of the Clergy who inſiſted on this delegation, was to have the 


Marquis of 
Clanr.carde 


Government of the Nation in their own power, under colour of its being 


Lerd Deputy, Velted in perſons that were entirely their creatures, and would not fail to 
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ollow their directions. Had the perſons named been never ſo free from ex CHARLES 
ceptions, ſuch a delegation would have been very improper, power divided II. 
into ſeveral hands, being always weaker, than when united in one, and les CYWW 
able in this juncture to oppole the encroachments likely to be made on it 1950: 
by the Cicrgy. The Marquis of Ormonde was reſolved to entruſt the Royal 
Authority in no body, but the Marquis of C/anricarde, (the only perſon in 
the Kingdom fit for ſo high a truſt); but was till irreſolute about leaving 
it in his hands, for fear it ſhould not be obeyed. The Aſſembly of Loghreagh 
were very ſenſible of the invaſion made by the late Acts of the Clergy, as 
weil on the liberties of the Kingdom, as the Authority of the Crown, and 
deſitous to vindicate both. They ſaw plainly the terrible diſtraction into 
which the Nation would fall, if the Lord Licutcnant departed, without 
Icaving them under a ſettled Government; and that the confequence would 
be a ready ſubmiſſion upon any terms to the Rebels. In a ſenſe hereof on 
= Nor. zo. they acknowledged the great teſtimony which his Excellency had 
given of his affection to the Nation in calling them together, and intreated 
him, ſince he was departing, to leave the King's Authority in ſome hand, 
acceptable to the people, and faithful to his Majeſty's ſervice and intereſt. 
The Marquis of Ormonde in anſwer to this Addreſs, told them, © that 
« whcn he ſhould underſtand, they had by ſome publick inſtrument vindi- 
© cated his Majcſty's Authority, from the affronts already offered it in his 
« perlon, and had provided for the future, that the perſon to be entruſted 
© with it, ſhould not be ſubject to the like, he ſhould readily condeſcend to 
« their requeſt; and as he was confident, they would not be wanting to . 
« themſclves in manifeſting their juſt diſlike of the late proceedings of the 
« Clergy, ſo he expected their ſpeedy ſenſe thereof, before the wind turned 
« favourable for his ſailing.” Aſſemblies by reaſon of their neceſſary forms 
proceeding lowly in their debates and reſolutions, and the wind ſitting fair on 
Dec. 6. the Marquis of Ormonde reſolved to embark. Before he went on board 
(which he thought not fit to defer, leſt ſome Parliament ſhips ſhould come 
to block up the harbour, Ireton, from whom he had refuſed to accept of 
a pals which he offered him, knowing of his intentions to depart) he ſent 
the Marquis of Clanricarde an authority to act as Deputy in his ſtead, for 
ſcar the Aſſembly ſhould make ſome ſuch Declaration, as if it overtook 
him, might induce him to depute his Majeſty's Authority; requiring that 
Nobleman, either to make ule thereof, or to decline it, as he ſhould be 
thereunto encouraged, or deterred from it by the proceedings of the Aſſem- 
bly. That body was at this time employed in drawing up a Declaration for 
that purpoſe; and the ſame day by their command Sir RN. Blake wrote to 
him, © that they were preparing one which they conceived would con- 
« duce to his Majeſty's ſervice, the union of the Nation, and his Excellency's 
ſatisfaction; that by to morrow night they ſhould be ready to preſent it, 
and intreated him to ſtay till that time to receive it before his depar- 
< ture, | 
The Marquis of Ormonde was under fail in the bay of Galkway, when he Hr , /ail, 
reccived this letter on the 7th; but ſtopped at Caneinagh till the gth, 
when he received the Declaration of the Aſſembly, and though it was not ſo 
full and explicit as might have been expected, he wrote word in anſwer, 
that he had left authority with the Marquis of Clanricarde to govern the 
Kingdom, provided their Declaration was ſo far explained, as to give his 
* Lordſhip full ſatisfaction with regard to the expreſſions, they made uſe of 
to declare their duty of obedience.” The points that he wanted to have 
explained were, that by the King's Authority, they meaned the power en- 


- 
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CuaRLES“ truſted by him in any Governor of the Kingdom; and that they declared. 
Il „there was no power in any petſon or perſons to ſet free, or dilcharge the 
A © people from yielding obedicnce to any ſuch Governor, during his Com. 
1650. « miſſion.“ He had at firſt made theſe particulars part of his anſwer to the 
Aſſembly; but afterwards thought it beſt to mention them only in his letter 
to Lord Clanricarde, that he might be at liberty to inſiſt on what he ſhould 
find neceſſary. 

and landi in This being done, the Marquis of Ormonde put to ſea again on the r1th 
** from Glaneinagh, on board the Elizabeth of Jerſey, a ſmall frigat of twenty 
four tuns and four guns, but an excellent ſailor, and ſent by the Duke of 
Zork, about a month before for his tranſportation. Sir G. Hamilton would 
have attended him, but that clamours having been unjuſtly raiſed againſt 
him (as Recciver General) by the Clergy, he ſtaid to paſs his accounts; 
which after many trifling delays, of which he was forced to complain to the 
Aſſembly, were at laſt by their order of » Feb. 8. following paſſed by the Com. 
miſſioners of Truſt and the Auditor General, much to the ſatisfattion of that 
Aſſembly. This proved an irrefragable refutation of the falſe ſurmiſes of 
the Clergy on that Article, but it obliged Sir George to defer the carrying 
of his Lady and family to France till the ſpring, when the Lady Clanricarde, 
Mr. Belling and other perſons of quality went with him thither. The Mat- 
quis of Ormonde carried with him in his little frigate, the Lord Inchiquin, 
Colonel Mogan with forty other Officers, beſides ſeveral paſſengers. This 
throng of men, and all appcaring to be well armed upon the deck, prevent- 
ed their being taken by an Offend privater, that met them in the Bay of 
Biſcay. He met in his paſſage with very tempeſtuous weather, natural to that 
ſcaſon of the year; but after about three weeks toſſing at ſea, landed at Peroſe 
in Baſſe-Bretagne. As he entered that harbour, the ſhips in it fired at the 
frigate, till by putting out their yaw), it appeared they were friends, and 
the ſea running mountains high, the land was not unwelcome. There was 
a large Dutch ſhip called the Seven Stars, that failed at the ſame time from 
Kilcolgan (where the Marquis firſt embarked) with Sir G. Lane, and a great 
number of others, beſides his Lordſhip's attendants, which got ſafe to an- 
other port in France. But there was a third veſſel that had put to ſea a lit. 
tle before them, with ſome of the Marquis's ſervants that miſcarried. She 
was commanded by Captain Bacon, and had on board ſome of his Majeſty's 
goods, ſent over when he had thoughts of going into Ireland. Theſe oc- 
caſioned the loſs of the veſſel; for the Captain intending to make a prize of 

them, ſtood for England, and was caſt away near Scilly. 
The Marquizef W The Marquis of Clanricarde was at this time in a very bad ſtate of 
1 health; and much afflicted in mind, for the Lord Lieutenant's departute. 
faction from The entire affection he had ever borne him, would not have let him be un- 
Leg, concerned on ſuch an occaſion, but the manner of his departure doubled his 
a; Bam, " anxiety in regard of the ill ſituation of the King's affairs. He was likewiſe 
not a little perplexed on his own account, that he was either to take upon 
himſelf a government, wherein he was to ſtruggle with abundance of preſent 
and growing wants, and the power of a prevailing enemy (the influence of 
whole ſucceſs and practices had reached as far as the Aſſembly, and prevailed 
with ſome under colour of the neceſſities of the Kingdom, to inſinuate a 
treaty with the enemy) or to lay aſide the thought of accepting the King's 
Authority, and with it, the hopes of upholding his Majeſty's intereſts in the 
Kingdom; and of protecting thoſe, who had continued faithful to them, and 
were by particular affection attached to his friend the Marquis of Ormonde. 
He determined however to accept of the Government, if the Aſſembly gave 
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deſire and opinion that it would be greatly to the advantage of his Majeſ- 


ty's ſervice; and his own obſetvation, that if he declined it, there was a ge- TW WW 


neral reſolution taken by moſt of the Nation, to put themſelves under the 
protection and obedience of the Parliament. There was the greater danger 
in this reſpect, becauſe the refratory Clergy, with the Biſhop of Ferns at 
their head, though violent in their oppoſition to the Royal Authority in the 
Lord Lieutenant, had declared lately in their conference with the Commit- 
Goners of Truſt, © that if the Aſſembly, upon due con ſidetation of theit ſtate 
« and condition, ſhould find it the beſt way for theit preſervation to make 
« an agreement with the enemy (who had murdercd their Sovereign, and 
cc profeſſed the extirpation of their Religion and Nation) they would not hin- 
det the people from compounding with them, tor the ſafety of their lives 
« and fortunes.” Theſe very men had in truth expreſſed a deſire, that the 
King's Authority ſhould be left with the Marquis of Clanricarde; whole 
zeal to the Roman Catholick Religion and intereſt in the Nation, was as well 
known and as univerſally acknowledged, as his inviolable affection and duty 
to the King. But they did not intend this ſhould laſt any longer, than till 
an Aſſembly ſhould rake upon them to judge, whether it was beſt and ſafeſt 
for the defence of the Nation to aſſert the Peace, and keep up the King's 
Authority, or to renew their Oath of Aſſociation, and ſet up their former 
model of Government; and to decree and order what they ſhould ſo judge 
to be the moſt proper expedient for the preſervation of the people. 

In the Aſſembly's Declaration of Dec. 7. mention was made of the Bi- 
ſhops having proteſted, © that by their late Declaration and Excommunica- 
« tion, they had no other aim, than the preſervation of the Catholick 
Religion and People, and did not purpoſe to make any uſurpation on his 
« Majeſty's Authority, or on the liberties of the people, which they confeſſed 
« did not belong to their juriſdiction.“ The Aſſembly had alſo declared, 
that the beſt foundation for theit union was the obeying the King's Au- 
« thority, and proteſted, that their allegiance to his Majeſty, was ſo inherent 
© in them, that they could not be withdrawn from the ſame, nor was there 
« any power or authority in the Lords ſpiritual or temporal, Gentry or 
People, Clergy or Laity of the Kingdom, that could alter, change or take 
« away his Majeſty's Authority, which they held to be the chief flower of 
« the Crown and ſupport of the people's liberty; and that they would pay 
all duc obedience to the perſon in whom thè Lord Lieutenant ſhould leave 
that authority.” The Marquis of Ormonde did not think this Declaration 
explicit enough, and recommended to Lord Clanricarde to have a further 
explanation, in reſpect of their paying this obedience to the King zz the 
perſon of his Lord Lieutenant or Deputy. It was neceſſary to have ſome 
explanation of this ſort made, before the latter could accept the Govern- 
ment; and yet there were great difficulties in the caſe; becauſe the Biſhops 
would neither revoke their own Acts, nor allow any thing to pals that ne- 
ceſſarily reflected on them. Clanricarde however inſiſted on this explana- 
tion, which was referred to the conſideration of a Committee x. An inſtru- 
ment was accordingly drawn up on Dec. 22, expreſſing © that all obedience 
* ſhould be given to the King's Authority inveſted in the Marquis of Clan- 
* ricarde, or any other Governor, and that it ſhould not lie in the power 
of any to take away that obcdience. But to this a proviſo was added, 
* that this obedience was not intended to any that ſhould be appointed Go- 
* vernor, who had joined in the Covenant of the Presbyterian party, or 
* ſhould violate the Articles of Peace. The Biſhop of Limerick ſaid on 
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him the ſatisfaction deſired. His motives thereto were, the Lord Licutenant's Cu arLEs 
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CHaRLEs this occaſion, © that ſuch ties and Declarations were not neceſſary; but if 

Il. © his Excellency did ſuſpect the Prelates, they would give him as much 6. 

WYV * tisfattion as might be expected, and would take their oath before the a). 

1650. „ tar on their knees to give as great obedience to him, as any Catholick 

« Clergy in Catholick times gave to a Catholick Governour.” This proteſta. 

tion of his in behalf of the Clergy gave great ſatisfaction to the Houle, 

; and being ſent as one of the Committee to attend the Marquis of C/ayy;. 

carde, he was deſired to repcat it before him, when they preſented the in. 
ſtrument. 

This however did not ſatisfy the Lord Deputy, from whom the Committee 
brought another form expreſſed in other words, which was much oppoſed by 
the Prelates; a debate thereupon ariſing, ſeveral expreſſions in it were aj. 
tercd, till at laſt it was thought likely to give ſatisfaction, and a Committee 
was ſent to preſent it. In this inſtrument the Aſſembly declare, “ that the 
© Lords ſpiritual and temporal, Gentry or People, Clergy or Laity ſhall not 
« attempt, or do any act to ſet free or diſcharge the people from yielding 
« due and perfect obedience to his Majeſty's Authority, inveſted in the Mar. 
« quis of Clanricarde, or any other Governor of the Kingdom; and in caſe 
« of any ſuch act or endeavour, that no perſon ſhall or ought to be led there. 
« by; but by their diſobedience on any ſuch grounds, are ſubject to the 
« heavy cenſures and penalties of the laws of the land in force, and practiſed 
« in the reign of Henry VII. and other Catholick Princes. Yet by any 
te thing herein contained it is not intended, that the Nation will not in- 
« ſiſt upon the performance of the Articles of the Peace, and by all juſt means 
« provide againſt the violation of the ſame, and as his Majeſty was at pre- 
&« ſent in the power of a party of the Scots, — Biſhop of Ferns perſuading his 
<« brethren not to inſiſt on the word Presbyterian,] who had declared them- 
« ſelves enemies to this Nation, and had vowed the extirpation of their Re- 
e ligion;” they further declared, © they did not thereby intend to oblige 
« themſelves to obey any Governor that ſhould come unduly nominated or 
e procured from his Majcſty by rcaſon of, or during his being in an unftee 
© condition, that might raiſe diſturbance of the preſent Government eſta- 
© bliſhed by his Majeſty's Authority, or redound to the violation of the 
« Articles of Peace.“ The Clergy, conſcious of their ill-condudt, but jea- 
lous of a reputation which they had much more expoſed by their actions, 
than could be done by ſtronger words than any inſerted in this Declaration, 
would not be ſatisfied with this, till the Aſſembly had declared, “ that by 
te the word (ought) it was not intended to look back, or have a retroſpect 
« into any former proceedings of the Clergy. 

He is perſuad- y There was a great number of the beſt Quality in this Aſſembly, who of- 
2 Pena. * fered the Marquis of Clanricarde to make any Declaration or Proteſtation 
that he would direct, which might give the fulleſt teſtimony of their loy- 

alty, and moſt effectually vindicate the attempts lately made by the Clergy 

upon the King's Authority in the perſon of Lord Lieutenant. They aſſured 

him, it was their opinion, that they might carry it by vote; but inti- 

mated withal, that being carried in that manner with ſuch publick diſgrace 

to the Prelatcs and Clergy, it would produce ſuch proteſtations from them, 

as would raiſe many factions and diviſions in ſeveral parts of the Kingdom, 

and obſtruct the obedience of the principal towns. Theſe conſequences 

(they imagined) would deprive them of their chief and only aim and means 

of preſervation, viz. the continuing under his Majeſty's Authority, belicy- 

ing that Lord Clanricarde would not engage it amongſt ſuch dangerous con- 

fuſions, and environed by a powerful and ſucceſsful enemy. So that by this 
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means thoſe who were moſt loyal would be immediately expoſed to the ene- CHARLES 


my's fury, and to the violence of a party of their own Nation, pretendin 

likewiſe to loyalty, but accompanied with a ſpecious ſhew of zeal for de- 
fence of the Church. They propoſed to him therefore, that if he would 
accept of ſuch a Declaration or Explanation as might be procured with the 
concurrence of the Prelates, that ſhould be binding againſt them and all 
others for future obedience, and would thereupon undertake the govern- 
ment, it was the only way of any poſlible preſervation left them to hope 
for; and as his power and intereſt increaſed by the King's Authority in the 
Army, and by having ſecuted the towns in their obedicnce, he might call 
former acts of diſobedience into queſtion, ſo far as he ſhould judge it ſafe, 
according to the diſpoſition he found in the Clergy and people, and the op- 

rtunity allowed him by the encmy. 

Theſe things being debated between the Marquis of Clanricarde and ſome 
of the diſcreeteſt and moſt knowing of the Aſſembly, in whom from former 
trials he had juſt reaſons to repoſe a confidence, he deemed it moſt conducive 
to the King's ſervice, and for the ſafety of a loyal party that had given large 
teſtimonies of their fidelity, in the hazard of their own perſons, and loſs of 
their friends and fortune, ſo far to accept of their Declaration, as not to de- 
cline the authority left him by the Lord Lieutenant, provided they would 
enable him according to the propoſals he laid before them, to carry on the 
ſervice, as far as thcir abilitics would reach. He wiſhed the Declaration had 
been couched in ſtronger terms, but ſtill thought that in an age of general 
defetion, ſuch a profeſſion of obedience, though not orderly expreſſed, 
might be of conſiderable advantage, eſpecially when it produced no manner 
of tyc or engagement upon his Majeſty, more than the imminent dangers 
which himtelf and his friends were to ſtruggle with, till a further ſignitica- 
tion of his Royal Pleaſure. The ſuſpicious expreſſions in the Declaration, 
relating to Henry VII. and other Catholick times were not calculated to pre- 
vent any proſecution of the actots in treaſons, but were only a proviſion for 
the Roman Catholick Clergy, who by the laws ſince that time had not upon 
trials enjoyed the privileges that before belonged to their functions, but had 
ſuffered without any degrading or other ceremonies and reſpects of a like 
nature due to Churchmen; a treatment to which even the Laity of the Aſ- 
ſembly did not care to ſubject the Clergy, and were therefore for leaving 
them liable to death or other puniſhment according to their crimes and the 
ancient laws of the land. Upon conſideration of theſe circumſtances, and 
in hopes that a preſent union of the Nation might give the Rebels ſuch a 
diverſion in Ireland, as might be of great advantage to his Majeſty's affairs 
in England and Scotland, the Marquis of Clanricarde reccived the Declara- 
tion, defective as it was, and declared his acceptance of the Government on 
Dec. 23. the Aſſembly being the next morning cither to adjourn in an or- 
detly way, or in caſe of a refuſal, to break up all in confuſion. 


II. 


9 


1650. 


Ihe neceſſity of coming to an immediate determination in this point, Nr n+) 
and the evident danger of expoſing the King's intereſts, and the Nation to ** {414 {4 
. 3 b tenant's leiter 
utter ruin, by the diviſions which would thence have ariſen, induced they Dec. 2. 
Marquis of Clanricarde not to preſs, in the ſituation of affairs at this time, 545 , debar- 


the publiſhing, and debating in the Aſſembly, of the Lord Licutenant's an- 


wer to the Prelates Declaration and Excommunication. It was a matter o 
great weight and delicacy. To have the anſwer read and debated in the 
Houſe, if it produced a Declaration, clearly juſtifying him from thoſe impu- 
tations, which many of the Clergy endeavoured to caſt upon him, it would 
render them ſo infamous, as to drive them into immediate deſperate acts that 
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CHaRLEs would divide and tear aſunder what remained unconquered of the Kingdom ; 


and thoſe who were honeſt and loyal would be betrayed and delivered up 


do the enemy. There was the more danger of this conſequence, becauſe 
1650. ſome perſons of Quality had been buſy at work, and therein countenanced 


by ſeveral of the Clergy, to get the Nation to ſubmit to the Rebels; tho 
the Lord Deputy found afterwards, that their drift was, by a Treaty to driye 
away the King's Authority; and upon the enemy's refuſal to grant them the 
high conditions demanded, to renew their Confederacy, which would be 
equally, perhaps more, deſtructive to the well. affected. On the other hang, 
to have the anſwer read, only for the ſatisfaction of the Aſſembly, and as a 
tacit and private juſtification of his Excellency, without a publick Declaration, 
would in preſcnt appearance prove rather a diſadvantage to him, and leaye 
the Kingdom liable to a dangerous conſtruction of being involved in a kind 
of conſent to thoſe high miſcarriages of the Clergy. It was conſidered, that 
the Aſſembly had already expreſſed their ſenſe of his hearty affections to the 
Kingdom, and ſincere intentions for its welfare; that all honeſt underſtand. 
ing men were already ſatisfied, and many of the Prelates aſhamed and repent- 
ing of the manner of their proceedings, drawn in by practices of the Biſh 
of Ferns and ſome few others the moſt violent of the Clergy ; that factious, 
rebellious and ill- affected perſons were not to be converted by truth or reaſon, 
but by power and puniſhment ; and that until the King's Authority, and the 
Lord Lieutenant's own intereſts could be put into ſuch a condition, (which 
was only to be done by a preſent unity and timely ſucceſs againſt the ene- 
my) it was dangerous to have that publick Declaration inforced, with ſuch 
apparent hazard to the King's, his Excellency's, and all honeſt men's intereſts 
in the Kingdom. For theſe reaſons the Marquis of Clanricarde, preſuming 
to underſtand the Marquis of Ormonde's inclinations ſo well, that if matters 
could be carried to the King's advantage and the preſcrvation of the people, 
he would not be diſpleaſed at ſome delay to his own particular ſatisfaction, 
did not preſs the immediate reading of that anſwer, being confident that 
within a ſhort and more proper time the Marquis's honour and reputation 
would ariſc and appear in a full and publick luſtre. Hence there was nothing 
done in that particular in the Houſe; only it was once or twice called upon 
among themſelves ro be read : but by reaſon of the haſty adjournment of 
the Aſſembly through poverty, and the neceſſity of the preſent ſervice, the 
Houſe growing thin on a ſudden, it was only agreed to have it kept, and 
ſuch as pleaſed to read or take copies thereof. 

a The Marquis of Clanricarde had ſcarce accepted the Government, when 
ſome Deputies arrived from the County of X;/kenny, to propoſe a Treaty 
with the enemy. Colonel Axtel, Governor of the city of that name, ask- 
ing ſome Gentlemen of the County met before him, why they did not, as 
their neighbours of Tipperary, Wexford and Waterford had done, ſend A- 
gents to treat with the Parliament of England; and being anſwered, that 
they might not conveniently do ſo, without the allowance of the Aſſembly 
then ſitting at Loghreagh, he gave leave for Captain John Grace and John 
Brian of Bawnemore to be employed, with letters of credence from them 
to the Aſſembly, but with inſtructions of his own penning. The ſubſtance 
thereof was, that they ſhould repreſent their ſufferings, with the application 
made from other parts to the Parliament, and preſs the Aſſembly to do the 
ſame, becauſe, he believed, better conditions might be had for the Kingdom 
in general, than for any particular perſons or places. This occaſioned the 
motion for a Treaty (which had been rejected before the holydays) to be re- 
vived on Fan. 10. the very day to which the Houſe was adjourned. The 
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. letters and meſſage were referred to a Committee; the Biſhop of Ferns urged CHarLes 
more vehemently than ever what he had before inſiſted on, that a Treaty was Ul. 
neceſſary to undeceive the people, and cure them of all expectations of good þ 
terms from the enemy. The Lord Deputy taking notice of the draught of 151. 
an anſwer, which might encourage the Rebels ro hope for an overture of 
that kind, expreſſed his diſlike of an anſwer, which under pretence of un- 
decciving the people, was the ready way to inveigle them, and make them 
ſtupid and negligent of their own preſervation. He repreſented to them on 
this occaſion, © That it was inconſiſtent with the King's Authority to admit 
« of any treaty of ſubmiſſion to the Parliament-party ; that the danger and 
« diſtraction was much greater at the former ſitting of the Aſſembly, than 
« at the preſent, as was evident by the arrival of ſhipping at Gallway with 
« arms and ammunition, and the recovery of tcycral garriſons from the ene- 
« my; that if there were any ground for their deſpair, they ought to have 
« dilcovercd it, before their importunitics to have the King's Authority con- 
« tinued amongſt them; that at his firſt entrance upon the Government, he 
« had ſent diſpatches to the King with an account of the dangerous condi- 
« tion of the Kingdom, and the impoſlibility of oppoſing the enemy with- 
« out a ſpcedy relief, and was confident of receiving very ſoon, either ſuch 
« relicf, or licence, in caſe of extremity, to withdraw his Majcſty's Autho- 
« rity, and permit his ſubjects to treat with the enemy for their own pre- 
« ſeryation 3 that till he received the King's pleaſure, (unleſs upon inevitable 
« neceſlity) he could not, conſiſtent with his duty, honour and ſafety, admit 
« of any Treaty; that any connivance at an affair of ſuch a nature would 2 
« diſhearten the forces ready to be drawn into the field, fix every body's | 
« mind only upon expectations of the Treaty, encourage the enemy to be- 
« licye the Nation was already conquered, and incapable of any conditions, 
« and (which was their principal deſign) be made ule of into England, to 
« diſcourage the King's party there and in Scotland, now growing in a proſ- 
« petous condition, and leave an infamy upon the Kingdom, ſo ſoon and 
« ſo poorly to treat of a ſubmiſſion after their ſolemn declarations of adher- 
ing to the King's Authority and Government; that the undeceiving of the 
people was not to be done by a ſeeming Treaty, but by maintaining ſtrong 
forces in the field, by appearing carcleſs of the enemy's power, by an 
« excommunication againſt the /r;z/þ that ſerve actually under them, or ſuch 
as adviſe a ſubmiſſion to them, by Proclamations of giving no quarter to 
any of them, and forbidding, upon the higheſt penaltics, any addreſſes, 
communication or treaty, private or publick, by any Province, County, 
town or particular perſon, and alſo by frequent preaching and inculcating 
to the people the impicty, cruelty and perfidiouſneſs of a mercileſs ene- 
my; which would much better become the pulpit, than for a b Prelate in 
his ſermons to expoſtulate about the extent and power of the King's Au- 
thority, under the denomination or character of being but an uſeleſs idol, 
let up in men's fancies, without power to relieve or ſupport them; a prac- 
tice which could not fail of decciving and abuſing the people, if ſuffered 
to pals without reprehenſion and puniſhment, and of fixing a belief in 
them, that it was the ſenſe and opinion of the reſt of the Prelates, and 
would let looſe the tongues of the inferior and leſs conſiderate Clergy to 
follow their example; and laſtly, that, except there and in ſome factious 
perſons in Gallway, ſeduced by ſuch like practices, he found every where 
in the Provinces a forwardneſs to riſe againſt the enemy, to be freed of 
their oppreſſion and tyranny.” Upon this repreſentation made by the 
Lord Deputy, an anſwer was returned, © that the King's Authority was veſted 
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CHARLES in the Marquis of Clauricarde, and that to him all application ought to 
IL. „ be made.” Another conſequence of it was, an Excommunication de- 
CYV nounced by the Biſhops, and a Proclamation iſſued out by the Deputy, upon 
165. the advice of the Aflembly, againſt all perſons, that either ſerved in the 
Army of the Rebels, or entertained any Treaty with, or made any ſubmiſ- 
ſion to them, declaring them guilty of High Treaſon and puniſhable with 
death, unleſs within twenty-one days they quitted the ſervice, and left of 

all communication with the Rebels. : 
Account of the The arms and ammunition mentioned in the Marquis of Clanricarde's re- 
I preſentation, as arrived at Gallway, were ſent thither by Charles Duke of 
Lorrain. Lorrain, with whom a Treaty had been carrying on ſome time before; of 
which it will be neceſlary to give ſome account. It hath been alteady ob. 
ſerved, that Hugh Rochfort, Recorder of Mexford, a violent partiſan of 
the Nuncio and Clergy's faction, had in the beginning of the foregoing year 
waited upon the King in Ferſey, and by underhand practices endeavoured 
the removal of the Marquis of Ormonde from the Government of Ireland. 
He came thither ſo little authorized, having only a trifling letter from Lieu- 
tenant General Ferral to introduce him to ſomebody about the Court, and 
behaved himſelt in ſo ſuſpicious a manner, that he was taken by many to 
be a ſpy of Cromwell's. He did not omit however to promiſe great mat- 
ters for the King's ſervice, and was by ſome, who knew little of him, and 
were ill judges of buſineſs, favoured on account of thoſe pretences, which, 
how groundleſs ſoever, will ever be hearkened to in the Courts of diſtreſſed 
Princes. b He afterwards waited on his Majeſty at Breda, with propoſals for 
mortgaging the fort of Duncannon to a perſon who would advance 24000/. 
for his ſervice upon that ſecurity. The terrible diſtreſs of his Majeſty's affairs 
in Ireland at that time for want of money, and the hopes of retrieving 
them by ſuch a ſeaſonable ſupply, induced the King to hearken to the pro- 
poſal. He gave on April 1. authority to Sir Henry De Vic his Reſident at 
Bruxelles and to Rochfort to make the agreement, and ſent orders to the 
Marquis of Ormonde (if he deemed it convenient for his ſervice) upon his 
approbation of the contract and receipt of the money, to deliver the fort 
into the hands of the perſons authorized by the lender of that ſum to re- 
ccive the place, which was to be maintained at the lender's charge during his 
poſſeſſion. The King agreed to this the rather, becauſe Duncannon was at 
that time in danger of being loſt, and for fear of being loaded with the o- 
dium of any loſs or misfortune that ſhould happen in Ireland through the 
want of money and a ſeaſonable ſupply of the Army there, for the ſupport 
of which this ſum was to be employed. The Duke of Lorrain was the 
perſon with whom Rochfort had been treating on this ſubject, and inſiſted 
upon terms different from Sir H. de Vic's inſtructions in a material point. 
The King deſigned the money ſhould be paid at Galkwvay or ſome other place 
in Ireland to the Marquis of Ormonde's order, upon delivery of the fort; 
but the Duke would only conſign the money in Flanders, and to be paid 
there only to his Majeſty's order, when it ſhould be certified, that the place 
was put into the hands of ſuch as he appointed to take poſſeſſion. This 
difficulty was increaſed by accounts which the Duke received, that it was 
doubttul whether Duncannon was not already in the Rebels hands, which 
made him decline accepting of that ſecurity. He expreſſed however great 
inclination to ſerve the King; and to improve the overture to his own ad- 
vantage, he ſent on April 29. Colonel Oliver Synot to raiſe recruits and levy 
men for his ſervice in Ireland, as he had been formerly allowed to do. This 
was all the purport of the Duke's letter to the Marquis of Ormonde ; but 
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cover to the real and chief deſign of his journey, which was to ſee the con- 
dition of the place that was to be mortgaged to his maſter, and to be ſa- 
tisficd that the Iriſb would conſent to have it put in his poſſeſſion. He pre- 
tended to have had letters from the Duke and powers to treat on that ſub- 
ject; but that danger had made him throw them overboard. Rochfort, 
who came along with him, pretended likewiſe to have brought letters trom 
his Majeſty to the Lord Lieutenant, but with directions to throw them over- 
board, in caſe he was in danger of being taken at ſea; and that being chaſed 
by two Parliament frigates, and expecting every minute to be boarded or 
ſunk, he had accordingly treated them in that manner; but that his own 
and Synot's memory and knowledge could ſupply their los. 

The Marquis of Ormonde was not ſatisfied with this ſtory. Captain Au- 
/onio who brought them in his frigate, and was of the ſame faction with 
Rechfort, being asked by Sir L. Dyve about the affair, ſaid, that a Parlia- 
ment ſhip was once near them, and that Rochfort not being acquainted with 


danger, had thrown his packet overboard, ſooner than neceſlity required. 


Rochfort was known to be a malignant, and ſtrongly ſuſpected of treachery ; 
and being apprehenſive that the Marquis of Clanricarde might cauſe him to 
be apprehended in Galway, withdrew thence privately, without going to 
the Lord Lieutenant; which ſeemed to argue a conſciouſneſs of his guilt. 
The Marquis of Ormonde thought fit to eaſe Rochfort of his fears, and to 
hear what he and Hot had to propoſe. They waited upon him on June 4. 
and acquainted him with the Duke of Loerrazne's orders to Hnot, that, if 
he liked the place to be mortgaged, and the Lord Lieutenant and Commiſ- 
ſioners would agree to put it into his hands, he ſhould return immediately 
and bring over the men that were to poſſeſs it for the Duke, and the money 
for which it was to be engaged. The Marquis of Ormonde, jcalous of ſome 
deccit in the propoſers, but deſirous to make an advantage of the affair for 
the King's ſervice, told them, that the buſincts being of ſo high importance, 
as the putting of a conſiderable place and inlet of the Kingdom into the 
hands of a foreign Prince, how full credit ſoever he gave them, yet it was 
not fit for him to do any thing in it, without expreſs orders from the King; 
unleſs they could enable him to juſtify his doing ſo, by inducements of 
preſent advantage to his Majeſty ; ſuch as might be the advancing of a con- 
ſiderable ſum of money in hand. They acknowledged the Marquis had rea- 
ſon for what he ſaid, and added, that the neceſſity of the Kingdom had been 
foreſeen, and proviſion had been made, that in caſe the agreement ſhould be 
concluded, Captain Antonio was to advance 10000 /. upon his credit. But 
then they expected, that if in the mean time Duncannon ſhould be loſt to 
the enemy, ſome other place to Hnot's ſatisfaction ſhould be found out, or 
the money repaid. The Lord Licutenant cloſed with this motion, and it 
was agreed, they ſhould return to Galkway, and ſignify from thence what 
lecurity would fatisfy Antonio, and what payment he could make of the 
money. The Marquis of Ormonde offered them the publick faith of himſelf 
and the Commiſſioners; but that they did not like. He propoſed to them that 
of Limerick or Gallway; and they ſeemed to approve of it, if the obligation 
Was to bind all the Merchants of thoſe places. 

© When Hnot came back to Gallway, Lord Taaffe whom the Marquis of 
Ormonde was then diſpatching to the King, and who was to depart as ſoon 
as this affair was adjuſted, treated with him and Antonio on the ſubject. 
This laſt offered up Synot's bills of exchange, to pay 10000 /. down in that 
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CHarLesplacez but by their ſhuffling manner of proceeding, it ſoon appeared, that 

IL either Hynot pretended to more authority than he had to engage his maſter, 

or Captain Antonio to more credit than he had to give. The former pro- 

1651. bably was the caſe, for Antonio was certainly very rich, had taken a great 

number of prizes during the war, and had ſold an hundred of them 

abroad to defraud the King of his tenths. The Merchants of Callway 

pleaſed to have ſo much money remitted through their hands, and ſuch ſup- 

plies ſent for defence of the Kingdom, were diſpoſed to give their own ſe- 
curity, upon receiving that of the Lord Lieutenant and Commiſſioners u 

the King's revenues. But Hnot upon his return thither, and after ſeveral 

private conſultations with perſons, had more mind to that place, than to 

Duncannon, pretended that he muſt have a vicw of the latter place, before 

he could engage his maſter, excuſed his not waiting on the Marquis of Or 

monde according to his promiſe, and ſent no account about the payment 

of the money, or the terms of that payment. The Marquis always ſuſpect- 

ed, that he had ncither will nor power to advance it in the proportion de- 

ſired, and that he would therefore tack to it ſome condition impoſſible to 

be complicd with; but it was his buſineſs to place the fault in the other, 

rather than to ſubje&t himſelf to the ſcandal of negligence or want of af- 

fection to procure ſo great and ſeaſonable an aſſiſtance. The Lord Taafe, 

and Athenry with Geffrey Browne were on June 25. empowered to treat 

with Hynot; but as they were on the road the next day to Gallway, Cap- 

tain Antonio failed in great hurry out of the harbour, leaving Lord Taafe 

and all his paſſengers (whoſe baggage he had on board) behind him. He 

thought fit indeed on the 3oth to take his Lordſhip on board at a creek in 

Treconnaght ; but till he was gone, Jynor would nor enter into a treaty with 

Lord Athenry and Mr. Browne; and then he ſaid, he did not find the bu- 

ſineſs ſo feaſible as he once thought, and would meddle no more in the 

matter; confeſſing he had no means to raiſe the money, now Antonio was 

gone. Thus ended that part of the Treaty, which was tranſaQted whilſt the 

Marquis of Ormonde was in Ireland. 

Lord Taaffe arriving in Ferſey had on July 26. a letter of credence from 
the Duke of Zork, to the Duke of Lorraine, with which he proceeded on 
his journey to Bruxelles, taking Paris in his way, where he made fo long 
a ſtay, that he did not rcach Bruxelles, till the latter end of November d. 

Soon after his arrival, the Duke of Lorraine ſent for him, and having per- 
uſed the papers relating to the Treaty between the Lord Lieutenant and Co- 
lonel Synot, expreſſed himſelf willing to aſſiſt the Nation; but objected that 
no body had authority from the King to conclude with him. Taaffe under- 
took that his Majeſty would confirm any agreement he ſhould make with 
him, ſince he had the approbation of the Lord Lieutenant and the Com- 
miſſioners, and deſired his Highneſs would not ſtay to know the King's 
Pleaſure, ſince that delay might be the lois of Ireland. Taaffe was a bold 
and forward undertaker in all caſes, and engaged, that any place in the 
King's Poſleſſion in that Kingdom ſhould be delivered into his hands, for 
the repayment of any ſums he ſhould advance for that ſervice. He propoſed 

likewiſe of his own head, a match between the Duke of 7ork, and the Duke 
of Lorraine's daughter by the Princeſs of Cantecroix. Whether it was the 
proſpect of that alliance, or the neceſſity of doing ſomething for the relict 
of Ireland in order to his own ends, which engaged the Duke of Lorraine 
to ſuch an expence, he immediately delivered 5000/7. to buy arms and am- 
munition to Lord Taaffe, who before Chriſtmas Holidays diſpatched them 
away to Galway, where they arrived in the beginning of January, when 
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bly of Loghreagh. Lord Taaffe at firſt gave him his bond in behalf of the 
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the affair of treating with the Rebels was going to be debated in the Aſſem- CnarLEs 


II. 


Kingdom for that ſum; but the Duke returned it to him in a few days,. 


with a meſſage, that his Lordſhip's word was of more value to him, and 
what he had given, was but an carneſt of the future ſupplies he ſhould ſend 
the Nation. Taaffe eaſily imagined, he had ſome deſign in that civility, 
and deſired to know, what retribution he expected from that poor Kingdom. 
The Duke aſcribed all to his compaſſion for the milerable circumſtances of 
the poor Catholicks of Ireland, which affected him ſo much, that if invited 
by them, hc would perſonally appcar in their defence, with ſuch a fund of 
money and other neceſſaries, as would probably in a ſhort time recover the 
Kingdom. Taaffe asking him, by what title or Commiſſion he would un- 
dertake that work, he anſwered, he would ſeck no other title than Duke of 
Lorraine; but that he expected an entire obedience from all perſons, and 
would not ſerve by Commiſſion from any body. Taaffe was ſtrangely con- 
founded at this reſolution, not knowing how the King would take it, nor 
how the Marquis of Ormonde (whom he then ſuppoled in Ireland) could 
be brought to ſubmit to him, nor yet ſecing any other way of obtaining re- 
lief for his gaſping country, but from the Duke of Lorraine. whole power 
was not formidable, though his ends ſhould be found untuitable to his pro- 
feſſions. In theſe doubts, he propoſed to him ro ſend a perion of quality 
into Ireland, to treat and conclude with ſuch as were in authority there, upon 
the ſubject. The Duke agrecd to the motion, and toon after ſent Stephen 
de Hennin Abbe de St. Catherine over with a Commiſſion for that purpoſe. 
The Abbe landed at Gallway on Feb. 26. after that Aflembly had adjourned 
to Nov. 10. and after the Biſhop of Ferns was tailed for France, with a 
Commiſſion from the diſaffected Clergy to treat with the Duke of Lorraine, 
and to put the Kingdom under his protection. 

Charles Duke of Lorraine had marricd his couſin german Nicole, daugh- 
ter of Henry Duke of Lorraine and Bar, and hcir gencral of thoſe Duchies. 
The motive of this marriage was a reaſon of ſtate, to prevent any diſpute 
about the title to thoſe Dominions. He afterwards fell in love with Bea- 
trix de Cuſance, widow to the Count of Cantecroix, and married her in 
1637. The Ducheſs Nicole was ſtill living; he wanted a divorce from her, 
and to have his ſecond marriage declared valid. He had no child by the firſt, 
but by the latter he had Charles Henry Count of Yaudemont, Governor of 
the Milaneſe in 1701, and had the ſtrongeſt paſſion to have this young Prince 
ſucceed him in his Dominions, to the excluſion of his brother Francis. He 
found tome Eccleſiaſticks ſhameleſs and mercenary enough to write in order 
to prove the nullity of his firſt marriage; and uſcd preſſing inſtances at the 
Court of Rome to get it declared void. All arguments and ſollicitations hi- 
therto failing, he imagined that engaging in defence of the Roman Catho- 
lick cauſe in Ireland, would be an act of ſo much merit as might engage 
the Pope to annul the former, and make valid the ſecond marriage ©. This was 
his firſt view in ſending ſuccours to Ireland; though poſſibly the ſuggeſtions 
ot the Biſhop of Ferns, and the faction of the Clergy, might make him alſo 
entertain thoughts of becoming one day Sovercign of that Kingdom. He 
had likewiſe a daughter by the Princeſs of Cantecroix, but that illegiti- 
mate child was not three years old, when Lord Taaffe propoſed a marriage 
between her and the Duke of 7ork. The Duke of Lorraine ſeemed fond 
of the affair, and in caſe it was agreed on, declared he would furniſh money, 
men and other neceſſaries ſufficient to recover Ireland, if the King would 
conſent to the marriage, and the Duke of 7ork go over thither immediately 
in perlon. The Princeſs of Cantecroix had a ſiſter, called Mademoiſelle de 
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would ſell for above 60000 /. ſterling) beſides what her brother would on 
She was about ten years older than Lord Offory; yet Taafe in his 
uſual way of undertaking, would needs ſet on foot a treaty of marriage he. 
tween her and that young Nobleman; but the Marquis of Ormonde thought 
it too carly to think of any thing of that nature, till the marriage of the 
Duke of Tork was concluded. He deſired that matter might reſt, till this 
propoſal was either purſued or laid aſide; which laſt ſoon proved to be the 
caſe. | 
The Marquis of Clanricarde was much perplexed at the Abbe de Ft. Ca. 
therine's landing with letters of credence, not directed to him as Governor, 
but to the eſtates of the Kingdom, which was endeavourcd to be excuſed by the 
Duke of Lorraine's ignorance, that there was a perſon left therein entruſted 
with his Majeſty's Authority. The Marquis was uncaly, till he could learn 
the ſubſtance of the propoſals which the Envoy brought; and was more ſo, 
when he found from F. George Dillon, that they were ſuch as, in his judg. 
ment, were no better than a total transferring of the Crown from his Ma. 
zeſty to a foreign Prince. It was impoſſible for him to come any thing near 
thoſe propoſals, and yet if he rejected them, ſuch were the neceſſities of the 
Kingdom, and ſo eager were the people's expectation of ſupplies (which 
were much cnlarged by reports) that he would preſently have been cenſured, 
as a betrayer of the Nation. In theſe difficulties he judged ir the beſt way 
to debate them by a publick Treaty, and to call in the Commiſſioners of 
Truſt, and ſuch of the Biſhops, Nobility and Gentry, as could be got toge- 
ther, to aſliſt in the tranſaction. Theſe being met, adviſed by all means an 
agreement with the Duke of Lorraine as neceſſary to ſave the Kingdom, upon 
the terms of receiving him for Protector of the Nation, and giving cautionary 
towns for ſecurity of ſuch aids of men, money, arms and ammunition as he 
ſhould aſcertain and furniſh ; but this ro be done, without prejudice to the 
King's right and intereſt in the Realm, without interruption to his Majeſty's 
Government, or hurting the liberties and properties of Corporations, and 
the people of the Kingdom. They had received from the Envoy (who was 
probably put upon ſuch high demands by the ſuggeſtions of Sir James Preſ- 
ton, Rochfort and other diſaffected perſons) a paper of propoſals to this ef- 
fe. They had debated theſe among themſelves, without ſending the pa- 
per to the Lord Deputy; they had admitted improper perſons to be preſent 


at their debates, and had altered the Committee, appointed by him to ma- 


nage the Treaty, and put others in their ſtead, without his conſent. He 
complained as well of theſe proceedings, as of the overtures made in the 
name of the Duke of Lorraine, which, after all his profeſſions of aſſiſting 
the King, were plainly calculated to overthrow his Government, and extinguiſh 
his Authority for ever. He repreſented to them, “ that it was neither in his 
nor their power to diſpoſe of the Kingdom; that matters were not yet de- 
« ſperate in England and Scotland, but ſome revolution might be there ex- 

pected in his Majeſty's favour; that no neceſlity could juſtify the accept- 
ing of ſuch propoſals; and that the Duke of Lorraine might probably at- 
ford them ſuccours on more reaſonable terms, if not miſled by diſaffect- 
ed perſons.” He obſerved that the Envoy had declared, he had no power 
to conclude in Ireland about further ſupplics, ſo that a Treaty for them mult 
be carricd on abroad; and propoſed, that if the Abbe de St. Catherine would 
advance a conſiderable ſum to enable him to draw out an Army into the 
field, he would venture to give a ſecurity for the moncy on the towns of 
Limerick and Galkvay, and this offer being accepted, he would ſend an 
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The Biſhops and Gentlemen, without trying the ſucceſs of the Lord De- 
puty's propoſals, ſtill inſiſted, that there was no way to preſerve the Nation, 
but by agreeing to the Envoy's demands, which were, that the Duke of Lor- 
rain, his heirs and ſucceſſors, ſhould (with a ſaving to his Majeſty's rights, 
and the liberties, eſtates and property of the ſubjects) be accepted as Protectors 
of the Kingdom, ſhould, whilſt there reſident, be ſubordinate to no ſuperior, 
and ſhould have the whole government of the Militia in his hands; and in 
caſe of abuſes, have power to call a General Aſſembly, till he was repaid all 
his disburſements. The Marquis of Clanricarde requircd the perſons, who 
gave this advice, to ſign it, before he gave any anſwer to it; and to get like- 
wiſe the Envoy to declare under his hand, either that he would not agree on 
leſs terms, or if he would admit of any qualifications, to ſpecify what they 
were, The Biſhops and Gentry did not care to ſign their advice; but the 
Envoy giving in his loweſt demands, inſiſted on his Maſter's having the pro- 
tection and military power of the Kingdom; and it he did not come thither 
in perſon, to have the appointment of what Roman Catholicks he thought 
fit to command the forces of the Kingdom; and to aſſiſt in his name in the 
Council of State, with the ſame power as other Counſellors authorized by 
his Majeſty 3 to have the eſtates of Rebels and Delinquents applied to his 
own repayment or the maintenance of the war, and to eſtabliſh garriſons in 
all places where he ſhould deem it neceſſary; and in conſideration hereof, 
he offcred to advance 20000 J. (including 60000. already received by F. G. 
Dillon) for a preſent ſupply. The Biſhops and Commiſſioners recommend- 
ed an agreement upon theſe terms; but the Lord Deputy abſolutely reject- 
ing them, would not ſo much as admit the Envoy to take leave of him, 
after offcring ſuch an affront to the King's honour and intereſts by his pro- 
poſals; of which he ſhould give an account to both their Maſters. A meſ- 
lage to this effect was ſent to the Abbe de Ste Catherine in writing, and 
joined with the inſtances of the Prelates, had ſuch an effect, that he agreed 
to advance the 20000 J. upon the ſecurity of Limerick and Gallway, and to 
refer the other articles about the ProteQtorſhip and military power of the 
Kingdom, and further ſupplies, to be ſettled in a Treaty at Bruxelles. An 
agreement was accordingly concluded on April 4. to this effect, between 
the Lord Deputy and the Envoy : in conſequence of which the former ſent 
over Sir N. Pluncket and Mr. G. Brown to treat (in conjunction with Lord 
Taaffe) with the Duke of Lorrain in Flanders, enjoining them not to pro- 
cced in the Treaty (except with regard to the procuring of more ſupplies 
upon caution) otherwiſe or further than they ſhould be directed in writing 
by the Queen, the Duke of Tork, and the Lord Lieutenant. 

When theſe Commiſſioners came about the middle of June to Bruxelles, 
they found there the Biſhop of Ferns in great favour with the Duke of Loy- 
ram, and treating with him in vertue of a private Commiſſion from the diſ- 
affected Clergy and their faction in Ireland. 8 That faction had long la- 
boured to bring the Nation to the neceſſity of calling for a Roman Ca- 
tholick Protector, from which Office to abſolute Sovercignty the way was 
ſhort and eaſy: and that neceſſity being now evident, and the King's Autho- 
rity in a manner deſtroyed, they imagined they ſhould eaſily effect their 
ſcheme. Rochfort and others were alſo ſent over by the remaining towns, as 
well as the Clergy, to join with Ferns and aſſure the Duke of Lorrain, that 
if her Majeſty, the Duke of Tork, and the Marquis of Ormonde ſhould not 
dye free way to the pawning of the Kingdom to him, they were able and 
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CHARLEs ready to put all that was left of it into his hands. They had the leſs gif. 

II. ficulty in their way, becauſe the new Commiſſioners, Plunctet and Browne, 

being reſolved to get ſupplies at any rate, determined not to follow their 

165 1. jnſtruftions, and ſhewed the Duke of Lorrain an authority which had no 

limitation of acting only by the direQions of the Queen, Duke of Tork and 

Lord Lieutenant. Lord Inchiquin was with the Duke of Lorrain when 

they ſnewed him their authority, and was much ſurprized to find in it none 

of thoſe limitations which he had ſeen mentioned in Lord Clanricarde's let. 

ters; and could not forbear (in a letter from thence of June 21. to the Mar- 

quis of Ormonde) expreſſing his fears, leſt an advantage ſhould be taken of 

Taaffe's journey to Paris, by the other Commiſſioners to ſign, in his ab- 

ſence, ſomething that might be very prejudicial to his Majeſty, in his other 

Kingdoms as well as Ireland. The event ſhewed that he had reaſon for theſe 
apprehenſions. 

Lord Taaffe ſet out for Paris on June 19. with Lord Clanricarde's letters, 
containing an account of all that had hitherto paſſed in the Treaty, and co- 
pies of the powers and inſtructions which he had given to the Commiſſion- 
ers. Agrecable to thoſe inſtructions, they deſired her Majeſty's and the Lore 
Licutenant's directions for their further proceedings in the Treaty to be finiſh. 
ed at Bruxelles. Taaffe found the Marquis of Ormonde at Paris, and was 
ſurprized to find, that neither he nor the Queen had any opinion of the af. 
fair. h They had reaſon to think the Duke of Lorrain had no real intenti- 
ons to ſerve his Majeſty; or if he had, that it was not in his power to do 
it in the manner propoſed. They knew him to be an artful, deſigning man, 
covetous, rapacious, ſaving of his money, which was all he had to leave 
for a fortune to his children, in caſe that by failing in his endeavours to get 
them legitimated, he could not leave them the ſucceſſion of his dominions. 
They could not conceive why he ſhould be ready to part with any conſide- 
rable ſupplics of this ſort, which were all that they wanted from him, and 
embark in ſo chargeable and remote a buſineſs, unleſs he had ſome deſigns 
upon the Kingdom, which it was not proper for him to own, even when he 
was taking meaſures to execute them, but which he was very capable of en- 
tertaining. They were not ſo apprehenſive of his particular power, as to 

imagine, that he propoſed to ſet up himſelf for abſolute King of Ireland; 
but they vehemently ſuſpected, that he ated in concert with the Court of 
Spain, in whoſe ſervice he was engaged with his troops, and by whoſe di- 
rections he might well be ſuppoſed to move. That Crown had long had 
a deſign to make themſelves maſters of Ireland, and was now in a ſtrict league 
of fricndſhip with the Engliſb Parliament, which they had acknowledged as 
a free State. This Treaty with the Duke of Lorrain afforded Spain an op- 
portunity of getting the poſſeſſion of that Kingdom, without either giving 
jealouſy to the King, or breaking the league with the Engliſb Rebels. i What 
either increaſed the jealouſy of that Duke's deſigns, or demonſtrated the in- 
ſincerity of his proceedings, was his reſolution to ſend, at a vaſt and needleſs 
expence, a body of his forces into a Kingdom, where there was no want of 
ſoldicrs, but only of ſubſiſtence, the defect whercof made great numbers en- 
liſt in the enemy's Army, and diſpoſed thouſands to enter into foreign ſer- 
vice. Whatever the Duke propoſed in this reſpect, the project was ridicu- 
lous, and the execution of it impracticable. There was no tranſporting men 
from any port of Flanders, becauſe of the league between Spain and Eny- 
land; and from Holland neither ſhips nor leave of tranſportation could be 
expected, there being two Agents there from the new Commonwealth, treat- 
ing for a league offenſive and defenſive between the two States, to which 
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which was not doubted, but only deferred, till the event of the King's pro- 
ceedings in Scotland was known. No port being to be had convenient for 
the purpoſe in thoſe parts, the Duke of Lorain deſired that the Queen and 
the Lord Lieutenant would ſollicit the Coutt of France to obtain leave for 
five or 6000 of his men to march through their country to ſome haven where 
they might embark for Ireland. It was not a likely thing, that in the un- 
ſettled condition of the affairs of France at that time, permiſſion ſhould be 
given to the troops of a forcigner and an enemy to march through the coun- 
try upon any pretence whatever. There could not indeed be made a pro- 

ſition more remote from all probability of ſucceeding, nor could there 
be a greater mark of the Duke of Lorrazr's inſincerity in the buſineſs, than 
his founding it upon ſo great an extravagance, as the hopes of ſuch a per- 
miſſion from France, the very promiſe whereot would engage them to an 
unrcaſonable breach with the Engliſh Parliament in a thing neither practi- 
cable, nor in all probability intended by him. The Queen however and the 
Marquis of Ormonde reſolved to propoſe the matter to the Court of France, 
not out of the leaſt hopes of ſucceſs, but purely to avoid the calumny of ha- 
ving omitted any thing that even the folly of others might pretend to have 
been important to the King's ſervice, and the telief of Ireland. Thus the at- 
fair was propoſed, and leave refuſed. 

In this ſituation were things at Paris, when Lord Taafe arrived in that 
city. He had there the ſatisfaction of being reſtored, by the Marquis of Or- 
monde's mediation, to the Queen's favour, which he had forfeited by propo- 
ſing and treating of the Duke of Tork's marriage, without her Majeſty's con- 
ſent, or ſo much as communicating to her any thing of that tranſaction. But 
he was not a little mortified to find the Dake of Lorrazr's aſſiſtance, which 
he had ever been fond of as a favourite project, and founded great hopes 
upon, as a feaſible enterprize (notwithſtanding all Lord Inchiquin's reaſoning 
with him to the contrary) now conſidered as a mere chimera and roman- 
tick deſign. He returned back to Bruxelles with inſtructions not to treat for 
ſuccours of men, which it was impoſſible to tranſport, and of which there 
was no want in Ireland, but to propoſe ſupplies of money, which might be 
caſily remitted and arrive in time, if obtained without delay. This did not 
anſwer the Duke of Lorrains views, who did not care to part with his mo- 
ney, and wanted only the ſhew of a Treaty, to magnify his zeal for the 
Roman Catholick cauſe, in order to carry the point he was ſolliciting at 
Rome. Taaffe hereupon would have no hand in the Treaty, which upon 
his return was made with that Duke by the other Agents. * Sir N. Pluncket 
and Mr. Browne concluded and ſigned it upon July 22. upon conditions the 
ſame in ſubſtance with thoſe which the Marquis of Clanricarde had before 
rejected, calculated to put the Kingdom into the Duke's hands, under the 
title of a Royal Protector, all the military power thereof being to be veſted 
in his Perſon, and in caſe of his abſence, in whatever Roman Catholick he 
ſhould ſubſtitute, independent of any whoſocycr; and the obedience and 
tealty of the people and Kingdom to be given to his Highneſs, free from the 
ſuperiority of any other. In the ſecond article there was a pompous pre- 
tence, that the cauſe of Religion was the chief concernment of the Treaty, 
which the parties contracting were to repreſent to the Pope, in whoſc obe- 
dience and faith they profeſſed conſtantly to remain. Pluncket and Browne 
had the modeſty not to take upon them in this tranſaction to act in vertue 
of the Commiſſion they had from the Lord Deputy, but ſigned the Treaty 
as Agents authorized on the bchalf of thc Kingdom and people of Ireland, 
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likewiſe to the Pope was at the inſtance of the Biſnop of Ferns drawn up, 


WY WV making a ſubmiſſion to him in the Nation's name, and deſiring his abſolu- 
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tion from the Nuncio's cenſures. Pluncket ſigned it; but Browne abſo- 
lutely refuſed, and Taaffe's name was put to it in his abſence, without his 
knowledge or conſent. 

This tranſaction was kept very private for a time, no account being ſent 
of it either to the Queen or the Lord Lieutenant. Seven weeks paſſed after 
the Treaty was ſigned, before any of the contracters thought fit to write about 
it to the Marquis of Clanricarde, who received their letters in the beginning 
of October. He was amazed to ſee a Treaty concluded on the ſame diſloyal 
conditions, expreſſed in plainer and more offenſive terms than the overture 
which he had before rejected. He reproached the Agents (who not daring to 
appear before him, continued ſtill in Flanders) with their ſhameful breach 
of truſt, and confiſcation of all his Majeſty's rights and intereſts in the King- 
dom. He repreſented to the Duke of Lorrain, how much the Agents had 
„ impoſed upon him by agreeing to articles for which they had no autho- 
« rity, and which were directly contrary to his inſtructions; that they had 

abuſed his Highneſs by a counterfeit ſhew of a private inſtrument fraudu- 
lently procured and ſigned by ſome inconſiderable and factious perſons, 
ill affeted to his Majeſty's Authority, without any conſent or knowledge 
of the generality of the Kingdom; that himſelf was obliged, in the King 
his Maſter's name, to proteſt againſt their unwarrantable proceedings, and 
to declare all the agreements and acts concluded by them to be void and 
illegal ; that the Biſhop of Ferns, who (he was informed) had ſome inte- 
reſt in his favour, had been ever a violent enemy to the King's Authority, 
and a fatal inſtrument in contriving and fomenting all the diviſions that 
had rent the Kingdom in ſunder, and reduced it to its preſent weak and 
miſerable condition; and that he might judge himſelf of that perſon's tem- 
per, he ſent incloſed to his Highneſs the Biſhop's letter of July 20. to the 
« Agents. He added further, that if 10000 J. had been ſent in the galliot 
« which brought the letters, he ſhould have been enabled to raiſe the ſiege 
« of Limerick, and preſſed the Duke to afford his aſſiſtance upon terms more 
& glorious for himſelf, and more conſiſtent with the King's Honour and Au- 
« thority.” But the Duke having now found, that all the repreſentations 
made to Rome in favour of this Treaty, and his great zeal for the Roman 
Catholick Religion, had not produced the effect he hoped, and that there 
were no longer any hopes of his ſecond marriage being confirmed, or of his 


children being legitimated, (that Court being very tender of exerciſing her 


pretended authority in caſes which affect the ſucceſſion of eſtates) had no 


further end in carrying on the Treaty; ſo that the affair was entirely laid 
alide. 


The Iriſh Cler- Clanricarde in the mean time had all the meaſures which he took for the 


£y endeavour 
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defence of the Kingdom traverſed by the Clergy, who having only their 
own perſons to take care of, ſeemed indifferent as to what became of the 
Nation, and not at all affected with the common danger. Sir Charles Coote 
had taken Athlone on Fuly 8. and entered Connaght ; but they were much 
leſs ſollicitous to oppoſe him, than they were to ſubvert the Royal Autho- 
rity. ! Thus on the 29th of that month the ticular Primate of Armagh ſum- 
moned a Provincial Synod to meet at Clochuacbtuir, at which the Biſhops | 
of Kilmore and Clonmacnoſe aſſiſted in perſon, with divers others. The Sy- 
nod was opened by an oration of F. Anthony Geoghegan, lately come from 
Rome with inſtrutions from the Congregation de propaganda fide 3 and 
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their firſt decree was, that no Biſhop of that Province ſhould be admitted toCuarLes 


ſit in the General Aſſembly till he was abſolved from the Nuncio's cenlures, 


II. 


They declared the Duke of Lorrain Protector of the Kingdom, accepted LV 


him as ſuch, and forbad all, of what degree and condition ſoever, to alert 
the contrary, under pain of excommunication. They relolved, according to 
F. Anthony's propoſal, to renew the old Confederacy ; and having taken an 
oath of ſecrecy, choſe a Committee to regulate the manner of proceeding 
in that buſineſs. In order thereto, it was agreed © that the Prelates of each 
« Province ſhould name two Gentlemen to order all matters therein; that 
« the eight ſo named ſhould have the government of the whole Kingdom 
in civil and military affairs, but to do nothing of moment without the 
« conſent of the Clergy, otherwiſe all their acts to be null; that theſe eight 
« ſhould take the Oath of Aſſociation, act as the Supreme Council had done 
« formerly, renew the Confederacy all over the Nation, and ſo change the 
« form of government.” This was what the Biſhop of Ferns had labouted 
in vain to do in the late Aſſembly at Loghreagh ; and was what the factious 
Clergy had always aimed at, from the time that the Nuncio came into the 
Kingdom. Agents were appointed to invite the other Provinccs into this 
ſcheme and confederacy. Anthony Geoghegan, Biſhop of Cloniacnoſe, and 
one of the ſame name Abbot of Kilbegan, were ſent to communicate it to 
the Prelates and Gentlemen of their party in Leinſter, as Nic. Bern (who 
was at this Synod Proxy for the Biſhop of Downe) to thole in Connag ht; 
the former of which on their return reported upon oath, that 6000 men 
had been enliſted in Leinſter under faithful Officers, reſolved to follow their 
directions, as the latter anſwered for 7000 in Connaght, ready to execute 
what had been determined. They conſidered the Marquis of Clanricarde 
as the greateſt obſtruction in the way of theſe meaſures, he being inveſted 
with the Royal Authority, which they propoſed utterly to deſtroy. To diſ- 
able the Lord Deputy to ſupport it, they drew up and ſigned an Act of Ex- 
communication (to be publiſhed in a proper time) againſt that Marquis and 
all his adherents, forbidding all, under pain of that cenſure, to communicate 
or ſerve in the Army under his coinmand, with tuch as had been cenſured 
Theſe Acts were renewed in another Synod, which the Biſhop of Leighlin, 
as ſenior Biſhop of Leinſter, took upon him to call for that Province on 
Sept. 1. at Balledrohid. There was no Biſhop preſent at it beſides himſelf; 
but to ſupply the defect of Eccleſiaſtical authority, they admitted fourteen 
Officers of troops that ranged over the Province to join with them in ſub— 
ſeribing the inſtrument, whereby on Jepr. 23. they appointed F. Francis Fox 
guardian of the Friers Minors at Roſſe, to treat with the Duke of Lorrain 
to be Protector of the Kingdom. James Dempſy, Vicar General of Kildare, 
was deputed to treat with the Deputies of the other Provinccs for renewing 
the Confederacy ; as the Biſhop of Leighlin, Roger O More and Hugh Roch- 
fort were for ſettling the intended form of government. The like ſcheme 
was carried on in another meeting of Clergy ſoon after at James Town. 


1651 


Clanricarde made ſeveral attempts to aflemble an Army in the field, but . L He- 
was ſtill defeated in his meaſures by the diſaffection of his Officers, cauſed by 2 #4 in 
the intrigues of the Clergy. Thus when Caſtlehaven paſſed the Shannon with ju 72 300 


looo horſe, on a deſign concerted with Sir Malter Dungan, 


join him with a party of the Leinſter forces, to make up the face of an Ar-v 
my, and ſubſiſt in that Province, to the great annoyance of the enemy, this 
was diſappointed by Colonel R. Bourke and Randal Macdonnel failing to 
come with their regiments of 1500 foot to the rendezvous near Caſhel; ſo 
that Caſtlehaven, being purſued by Ireton and Sir H. J/aller, was forced to 
retire for want of that reinforcement to Athlone. 


Rr 


Afterwards when Jreton 


Vo“. II. was 


Army together 
who was to feb A. 
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CHARLES was preparing for the ſiege of Limerick, and for that end was endeayouri 

II. to paſs the Shannon, the Lord Deputy muſtered in ſeveral places, for the 
better ſubſiſtence of the men, all the forces he could raiſe, (which amounteg 
1651. to about 7000 foot and 1800 horſe) intending to join them all together and 
venture a battle with Ireton, who (he heard) was marching towards Athlone, 
having failed of forcing a paſſage over the river at Caſtleconnel, where he 
had loſt a good deal of time in attempting to build a bridge. With this 
view he ſent orders to Caſtlehaven to come up to him with the forces under 
his command, making no queſtion of defending a narrow pals within a mile 
of the main body of the enemy, till he was joined by that reinforcement. 
Caſtlehaven leaving the paſſes on the Shannon ſufficiently guarded, advanced 
towards him; but had not left Bryan's bridge (where there was then an old 
caſtle, but no bridge) above three hours, when he was alarmed by the noiſe 
of muskets, and was overtaken by ſome of the two troops of horſe, which 
he had left with a company of foot to guard the pals, flying in great diſor- 
der, though no body purſued them. The enemy having immediate intelli- 
gence of his march, had ſent two or three boats of musketeers from the 
other ſide of the river, who by the treachery of one. Captain Kelly, took 
poſleſſion of the caſtle without oppoſition. Caſtlehaven haſtened back with 
ſome troops to recover the caſtle and hinder the paſling of other forces; but 
in his way had advice that Colonel Fennel, whom he had left to defend the 
pals at Killaloe, had cowardly or treacherouſly quitted it, and was fled with 
all his party into Limerick. Upon this news all his Army disbanded, before 
they had ſo much as ſeen an enemy; ſo that of 4000 men, which he had 
with him when he began his march, he brought only forty horſe with him 
to join the Deputy, who finding himſelf too weak for an engagement, was 
obliged to retire, and could never after draw any conſiderable body into the 
field, or make any oppoſition to the progreſs of the Rebels, to whom the 

Triſh in all places cagerly ſubmitted, 
Limerick b-- Jreton being maſter of the Shannon, began to form the ſiege of Limerick. 
ee The Marquis of Clanricarde offered to put himſelf into the place, and to 
run the ſame fortune with it; but was refuſed as peremptorily as the Marquis 
of Ormonde had been. The citizens would indeed receive ſoldiers, but only 
ſuch as were of their own chooſing ; and admitted Hygh O Nettle with the 
name of Governor, yet all the while kept the government to themſelves, 
and would obcy no commands of the Lord Deputy, any farther than ſuited 
their own conveniency. There was alſo a continual correſpondence between 
the inhabitants of the town and thoſe who had compounded with the Rebels 
in the country, and now ſerved them in carrying on their meaſures, and pro- 
curing them conſtant intelligence. One effect of this was, that the ſiege 
had not been formed three days before ſome of the city were for treating 
about a ſurrender ; great pains having been taken to inſinuate to them that 
the Independents were by principle againſt all violence in matter of religion, 
and were more charitable to the Roman Catholicks than the Presbyterians. 
The Biſhop and others prevented this Treaty for a time, but it was frequent- 
ly attempted to be renewed. * Lord Muskery advanced from Kerry with a 
ſtrong party to relieve the town; but being met by Lord Broghill, was, after 
a {mart action, reſolutely diſputed on both ſides, forced to retire with loſs. 
Treton made an attack on the Iſland, but was repulſed with great ſlaughter; 
and it was expected that the winter would oblige him to raiſe the ſiege. 
It was well known that he reſolved to except many principal perſons from 
the benefit of articles, and that he would grant none in favour of reli 
gion. Yet on Oct. 23. a company of Officers and ſome of the civil Ma- 
giſtracy met in the Toten - Houſeè, and reſolved © to proceed to a Treaty, and 
not break it off upon exception of any perſon for quarter or confilcation 
2 c 
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to the Rebels. The Biſhops of Limerick and Emly came to the Aſſembly, 


the effect whereof would be to deliver up the Prelates to be flaughtered. This 
did not ſtop the Treaty; the Biſhops publiſhed their ex communication, with 
a perperual interdict on the city: but thoſe centures had been played with 
too lightly, and had now loſt their effect. The Governor, Hugh O Nettle, 
was much againſt a ſurrender, but he had only power to ſet the watch, whilſt 
T. Stretch the Mayor kept the keys, and had many of the principal Officers 
at his devotion. Colonel Fennel was one of theſe Officers, who having the 
keys delivered to him, did, with other Officers of the combination, ſeize 
on St. Johns gate and Cluam Towers, driving away the guards which Hugh 
O Neile had placed there. The Governor ſent for Fennel to a Council of 
War, but he refuſed to come; and being ſupplied with powder by the Mayor, 
turned the canon upon the town, declaring, that he would not quit the 
places he poſſeſſed, till the city ſhould be yielded to the enemy; and as a 
proof of his reſolution, received 200 of Jretons men into St. John's gate 
and Tower. Hereupon Limerick was ſurrendered on the 27th of that month, 
twenty-four perſons being exempted from mercy. Of thele the Biſhop of 
Limerick eſcaped in a ſoldier's habit, and getting into Kerry, was kindly re- 
ceived by Lord Muskery. Geffery Baron who had been a great means of 
preventing the Marquis of Ormonde's being received into ///aterford, the 
Biſhop of Emily one of the moſt violent of the Nuncio's parcy, Frier //o/fe 
and Dominick Fanning who had raiſed tumults to oppole the Lord Licutc- 
nant's being admitted into Zzmerick, Stretch who delivered the keys of the 
place, and Fennel that had brought in Ireton's ſoldiers, and been the cauſe 
of the ſurrender, were, with ſeveral others, hanged by Jretons orders. 
Clare followed the fate of Limerick, as Gallway probably would have 
done, if the ſeverity of the winter, and Iretous death, which ocaſioned ſome 
diſpute about the command of the forces of the Rebels, had not for a time 
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« of their goods.” Commiſſioners were to be choſen the next day to ſend CharLes 


II. 


and threatened to excommunicate them, it they proceeded in thote counſels, CW 


1051. 


put a ſtop to action. But in the beginning of the next year Sir C. Coote 1652. 
inveſted it on one fide, and took a caſtle in the neighbourhood, This G 
made the inhabitants eager to capitulate, and they deſired leave of the“ “ 


Lord Deputy to ſend Commiſſioners to treat of conditions for the Nation. 
The Rebels would not grant a ſafe-condudct for their Deputics, nor admit of 
ſo much as a Treaty for the Nation; but only that particular perſons and 
places might compound for themſelves, on ſuch terms as others had done. 
This put a ſtop for a while to the Treaty, and conlultations were held abour 
means of raiſing the blockade of the place. m Some Officers of the party 
thought it a proper opportunity for executing the meaſures concerted for re- 
viving the old Confederacy, and ſuppreſſing the Royal Authority ; and pro- 
poſed ſending for ſome Leinſter and Ulſter Commanders to repair into Con- 
naght with their forces. Thoſe propoſed to be ſent for were all devoted to 
the Clergy, and engaged in that ſcheme ; but their meaſures were diſconcert- 
ed by the intercepting of ſome letters of F. Anthony Geoghegan beforemen- 
tioned, the great promoter of that deſign, lately come over with inſtructions 
trom the Congregation de propaganda fide for that purpoſe. 


He kept a correſpondence with Abbe Crelly, then at London, and ſent his F. Geoghe- 


letters generally written in cypher to the Clerk of the Parliament, 


who de- gan“ treaſon 


livered them to Crelly. He ſent his letters by the enemy's canal ſo privately 3 


; about Fccleſi- 
that it was known to very few of the party with which he was engaged, ex- s ms: 


cept to ſuch as he was forced to uſe as inſtruments in forwarding them. Ha.“ 


ving wrote on Feb. 4. at Gallway letters to the Vicar General of Clonmacnoſe, 
" Nuncio's Memoirs, fol. 3225<—3241. 


with 
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' CHARLEs With others incloſed to Kelly, the woman, by whom he ſent them, was taken 
II. in croſſing the river, and the letters intercepted brought to Clanricarge. They 
WYN were moſtly written in cypher; but among what was out of ir, there was 
"$52. this paſſage, If the ſervice of God had been as deep in the hearts of the 
„Nation, as that idol of Dagon, 4 fooliſh loyalty, a better courſe for its 
« honour and preſeryation had been taken in time.” Geoghegan was ſent 
for, and own'd the letters which were ſhewn him; but retuſed to produce 
the cypher, proteſting that they related to affairs between the Clergy and 
the Court of Rome, and he would not betray their ſecrets. Nothing could 
be done to a Clergyman, till application was made to his ordinary; and James 
Fallon, Vicar General of Tuam, being ordered by the Deputy to ſeize his 
perſon, did ſo; but the Frier had firſt found means by a friend to ſecure his 
other papers and cyphers, and then laughed at the proſecution. He was ex- 
amined before the Vicar-General, and the Biſhops of Clonfert, Downe, Fi. 
nibore and Kilmacduagh; but would diſcover nothing. Clanricarde wrote 
to the Aſſembly then ſitting at Galway, requiring them to vindicate the 
Royal Authority from the affront offered to it, or he would leave the King. 
dom the next day. They interpoſed with the Prelates, and by way of com- 
pliance, Geoghegan ſhewed the Biſhops that examined him the credentials he 
had from Rome, and allo explained to them the meaning of his letters ; but 
under a charge of ſecreſy, that it ſhould not be diicovered to any body, not 
even to the Lord Deputy. Clanricarde complained to the Aſſembly, where 
the affair was warmly debated; the Lawyers inſiſting that he ought to be 
puniſhed by the ſecular Court, and the Biſhops as ſtiffly maintaining the Ec- 
cleſiaſtical immunitics. The Biſhops pretended to judge him, and declared, 
that though there were ſome indiſcreet things in the letters, yet he was in- 
nocent as to treaſon. The Chairmen of the Aſſembly ordered the Sheriffs 
to take him into cuſtody ; but they durſt not execute the warrant, This 
diſpute took up all the month of February; and on March 4. ſome letters 
from London wrote by Crelly to Geoghegan, being brought to Clanricarde, 
he laid them before the Aſſembly, and renewed his inſtances for puniſhing 
the criminal. But ſuch was the power of the Clergy, that nothing was done 
in it, and the Deputy leaving Gallway on the 1 5th, the Frier went on the 
18th with the Vicar-General towards Tuam, in order to appear before the 
Archbiſhop as his ordinary. But being on the zoth near Aghnenewre, he 
underſtood that Clanricarde, who had retired thither, had the day before re- 
ccived letters from Sir Walter Dungan, with a full account (which he had 
received from the Biſhop of Leighlin, or ſome of the Provincial Council) of 
all that had been tranſacted the laſt autumn in Leinſter, and of the truth of 
what had been objected to a certain Prieſt lately taken up at Galluay. Clan- 
ricarde being now furniſhed with clear proofs, had that morning ſent his 
Secretary to Gallway to have Geoghegan immediately ſecured ; but upon this 
intelligence, he altered his deſign of going to Tuam, and made the beſt of 
his way to a place of ſafety. This affair, which the compiler of the Nun- 
cio s Memoirs takes out of Geoghegan's own relation, ſhews as well the per- 
nicious deſigns of the Clergy, as how impoſlible it is for the Royal Autho- 
rity to ſubſiſt in countries, where ſuch extravagant immunities are indulged 

to Eccleſiaſticks, to the deſtruction of all order and government. 
Gallway . The town of Gallway ſoon after, by the perſuaſion of the Warden and 
_ De. Others of the Nuncio's party, without conſulting the Lord Deputy, entered 
pry lays down into a Treaty with the Rebels, who were amazed to ſee a place of that ſtrength 
_ _ ta and conſequence, with a port open at all times for ſupplies from abroad, 
' parted with ſo caſily by the Iriſh, when they had, in looſe parties over the 
Kingdom, more men in arms to defend it, than the Engliſh could have brought 
to inveſt the town. It ſurrendered on May 12. yet Clanricarde four * 
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after took Ballyſbannon, and held out for ſeveral months, endeavouring in CHARLES 
vain to draw a ſufficient number of forces together to tight the Rebels. He II. 
had in the laſt week of February ſent the Earl of Caſtiehaven to the King (WW 
to deſire his commands; and his Majeſty not able to ſupply him with ſuc- COD. 
cours, ſent him letters, acknowledging his good ſervices, and ordering him 

to make the beſt conditions for himſelf and party that he could, and to ex. 

pect a bettet ſeaſon. He might have provided very well for himſelf if he 
pleaſed; yet he would receive nothing from the Rebels on his own account, 

but a pals and leave to tranſport himſelf into their quartcrs, and to remain 

there without taking the oaths uſually impoſed, till he had ſettled his affairs; 

and afterwards to have the liberty of tranſporting himlelt beyond the ſeas. 

He retired into England to his eſtate at Somerhill, where he died in October 

1659. and was buried at Tunbridge. The Lord Muskery had the like orders 

(ent him, and ſubmitted with the Earl of W/eſtmeath, Sir Il. Dungan and 

others, upon conditions, © that they ſhould abide a trial for the murders 
committed in the beginning of the Rebellion, and thoſe that only aſſiſted 

« in the war, were to forfeit two thirds of their eſtates, and be baniſhed.” 

The Parliament, having now reduced Ireland, thought fit to cre at Dublin 

an High Court of Juſtice (as they called it) for the trial of perſons charged 

with thoſe murders; in which it is not a little remarkable, that though they 

uſed very hard meaſure to ſeveral Gentlemen in the ſouthern parts of the 
Kingdom, who were (like Colonel Malter 1 * condemned upon light 
pretences and falſe evidence; yet (except Sir helim O Netle, whom they 

would have pardoned and rewarded, if he had been profligate enough to 

have falſly accuſed the late King of giving him a Commiſſion) there was 

ſcarce any body taken up and tried for thoſe murders in UH here the 
maſſacres firſt began, and where far the greatcſt part of the cu pon 

the Britiſh Proteſtants were committed. 

Such was the fatal iſſue of thoſe diviſions raiſed and fomented in Ireland 

by the intrigues of the Nuncio and the ambitious views of thoſe Prelates, 
which he cither drew into his meaſures, or had promoted to their dignitics, 
becauſe he thought them the fitteſt inſtruments that could be made ulc of-to 
embroil the Nation to caſt off the authority of the Crown of England, and 
to put the Kingdom under the protection of the Pope or tome other foreign 
power; which had been his view from the firſt moment of his coming, and 
which they perſiſted in to the end of the troubles, not being deterred in pur- 
luing it by the near and certain proſpect of the utter ruin of their country. 
They found on various occaſions, that they had a much greater power to 
do miſchief and raiſe diſturbances, than they had to do good, and bring peo- 
ple to a ſenſe of their duty, and to a neceſſary defence, even when their 
own ſafety was concerned. In a frantick exerting of this power, they 
had defeated all the meaſures which the Marquiſes of Ormonde and Clanri- 
carde would have taken, and would in all probability have taken with ſuc- 
cels, for the King's ſervice and the good of the Nation; and having forced 
the former to quit the Kingdom, and the latter to ſubmit to the prevailing 
power of the enemy, they brought themſelves in the end to a neceſſity, ei- 
ther of being expoſed to a perpetual fear of death by their ſtay, or of ba- 
aiſhing themſelves for ever from their country. 

t hath been obſerved that the Marquis of Ormonde landed in France in Ne Marquis if 
the beginning of January 1651. n Aﬀer a few days ſtay with his family at I. 
Caen, he went on the 21ſt of that month to pay his duty to the Queen at S at 
Paris, and to give her an account of the condition of Ireland. H 


| e returned Paris, 
to Caen in the beginning of February, and continued there till the latter 
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CHARLEs end of June, when he returned to Paris to wait on the Duke of Tork 
Il, whom Sir E. Hyde (being returned from his embaſſy to Spain, and going 
into Flanders) had been charged by her Majeſty to invite thither, the Cour: 
1652. of France having at laſt conſented to ſettle on him a penſion of 4000 pi- 
ſtoles a year. That Court at the ſame time expreſſed their deſire that hi; 
Royal Highneſs would take on him a command in their troops, and learn 
the art of war under the Viſcount of Turenne. Whether they propoſed thi 
purely out of regard to his glory, and becauſe they thought it might be for 
his advantage to diſtinguiſh himſelf in his early youth by gallant and honour. 
able actions, or whether they expected that his appearing in their t 
might draw over ſome of the 1r;/h regiments that had entered into the Spa- 
niſh ſervice, (as happened afterwards in the caſe of Sir James Dillon and 
ſome others) the propoſal was perfectly agreeable to the Duke of 7ork's in. 
clinations. He was even impatient to be in the field; but it was not thought 
proper to expoſe the preſumptive heir of the Crown to the accidents and 
hazards of a campaign, without his Majeſty's knowledge or approbation. 
_ K NN The Marquis had now an opportunity of doing a ſervice to his old 
aach. friend Sir G. Radcliffe, who had been for ſome time in diſgrace with the 
Queen, as being ſuppoſed a principal adviſer of that ſudden fally and excur- 
fion which the Duke had made into Flanders againſt her Majeſty's ſentiment; 
and intreaties. Sir George was very deſitous to obtain leave to kiſs her hand, 
and to be admitted to anſwer what might be objected againſt him. The 
Marquis of Ormonde undertook the mediation, as well out of duty to the 
Queen, as out of friendſhip to Sir George, believing it ſuitable thereto, to 
put her Majeſty in mind of the obvious objection that would lye againſt her 
juſtice, if ſhe refuſed to hear any body accuſed to deſerve her diſpleaſure, 
before ſhe placed it upon him. Radcliffe was accordingly admitted to an 
audience, and after a long hearing, (in which the Marquis did nor interfere, 
though he ſtaid in the room all the while) her Majeſty expteſſed herſelf (a 
tisfied with his defence, and gave him her hand to kiſs. The Marquis of 
Ormonde, encouraged with this ſucceſs, offered Sir E. Nicholas (who wa 
then at Antwerp, and had thoughts of retiring to J/eſe/ to live at a ſmall 
expence and free from buſineſs) to reiterate this part of his duty to the 
Queen, and to mediate his reconciliation. But there was a great difference 
in the two caſes; Radeliſe might eaſily remove her Majeſty's anger by con- 
vincing her, that it was founded purely upon miſrepreſentations of his con- 
duct; but Sir Edward could not reconcile himſelf to her, without confeſ- 
ſing himſelf guilty of a fault, where he was conſcious he did his duty, and 
altering a conduct too full of honour and virtue to be ever changed. The 
Engliſh about her Majeſty, moſt favoured and conſulted by her, were gene- 
rally ſuſpected to betray her counſels, and were too well known to have 
little regard to virtue, or to be ated by any ſettled principle of religion or 
honour. The old Cavaliers did not care to truſt any of them, and when 
they confided their ſentiments, advices and meaſures to Sir E. Nicholas, they 
poſitively inſiſted that he ſhould not communicate any of them to thoſe con- 
tidents of her Majeſty, nor even to the Queen herſelf, who could conceal 
nothing from them, but conſulted them in all affairs. Sir Edward kept c- 
cret what was thus confided to him as a ſacred depoſite; and this reſerved- 
neſs was the cauſe of her Majeſty's reſentment, who expected to be acquaint- 
ed with every particular of the King's affairs. Sir E. Nicholas judged very 
well, that there was no regaining her good opinion, but by altering his con- 
duct; and that could not be done, but by falſifying the truſt repoſed in him 
by men ot honour and loyalty. He reſolved therefore to lament his mis 
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fortune, rather than alter his reſolution; and declined the offer, which the CharLEs 
Marquis made, of attempting his reconciliation. II. 

The Marquis of Ormonde's ſtay at Paris was not above a month, and yet AWW 
ir was longer than he deſigned 3 but the Duke of Tork commanded his pre- 1 e : 
ſence and aſſiſtance in ſettling, and proportioning the expence of his tamily ,;, x;,, * 
to the quantity, as well as poſſible uncertainty of his penſion ; which was Paris. 
but barcly ſufficient to keep him ar Paris with the help of the Queen's table, 
and was far from enabling him to make a campaign in ſuch a figure and with 
ſuch an equipage as became his quality. As loon as this was done, the Mar- 
quis returned to Caen, where he continued till the King, having made his 
eſcape out of England after the battle of Worceſter, arrived at Paris, This 
happened at the latter end of the year 1651. and being ſoon after worn of 
the Privy Council, and conſulted by his Majeſty in all his affairs, he was ob- 
liged to make his conſtant reſidence in that city. Sir E. Hyde was about 
the ſame time invited thither by his Majeſty; and though the Marquis and 
he had not ſeen one another for twenty years, yet they on this occaſion re- 
newed their acquaintance, which had begun in the Court of England when 
they were very young, had been kept up by a commerce of letters, and great 
| expreſſions of mutual eſtcem, whilſt they were employed in different bran- 

ches of the King's affairs, and was now improved to a perfect friendſhip, 
which laſted to the end of their lives, and (being both perſons of great expe- 
| rience and wiſdom, and having an entire confidence in each other) was of 

great ſervice for the uniform and good condutt of his Majeſty's affairs. ; 

The King's allowance from the Court of France did not exceed 6000 H u. 
ſterling a year; which ſcarce ſufficing for his diet, nothing was left to be, 0 
diſtributed among his ſervants. The Marquis of Ormonde when he left Ire. "AS 
land had made little or no proviſion for his future ſubſiſtence, and was now 
forced to put himſelf in penſion at the rate of a piſtole a week, and to walk 
the ſtreets on foot, which was no honourable cuſtom at Parzs. His family 
continued at Caen, till they were no longer able to ſubſiſt, and then it be- 
came neceſſary for the Marchioneſs of Ormonde to go over into England to 
ſollicit the Parliament for ſome part of her Husband's eſtate, which had been 
originally her own inheritance. Cromwell had formerly expreſſed a great 
ſenſe of her merit, profeſſed a mighty reſpe& to her, and declared that her 
eſtate ſhould not be given away to any body. Ireland was now ſubdued, 
and Commiſſioners were ſent thither to divide all the lands which had be- 
longed to the Iriſb, or to thoſe Engliſh that had adhercd to the King, among 
the Adventurers who had advanced money for carrying on the war, and the 
Officers and Soldiers that had ſerved in it, who had great arrears due to them 
for their pay, and had now liberal aſſignations made them in lands. This 
was the point of time for the Marchioneſs to enter her claim, before her 
eitate was given away; and being favoured with paſſes from the King and 
Queen, ſhe ſet out in Auguſt this year for England. 

The Marquis himſelf was left in no ſmall diſtreſs at Paris; but treated, , Marqui”': 
on account of his quality and virtues, with great reſpe& by the French No- e in 
bility. ® One of theſe having invited him to paſs ſome days at his houſe in F | 
K. Germain en Laye, there happened on that occaſion an adventure, the re- Ne. 
lation whereof may perhaps gratify the reader's curioſity. The Marquis of 

monde, in compliance with an inconvenient Engliſh cuſtom, at his coming 
away, left with the Maitre d Hotel ten piſtoles to be diſtributed among the 
lervants. It was all the money he had, nor did he know how to get credit 
tor more when he reached Paris. As he was upon the road ruminating on 
this melancholy circumſtance, and contriving how to raiſe a ſmall ſupply for 


* Relation of Dr. Drelincourt, late Dean of Armagh. 
_ preſent 
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CHARLES preſent uſe, he was ſurprized to be advertiſed by his ſervant, that the Noble. 
II. man, at whoſe houſe he had been, was behind him driving furiouſly, as if 

he was deſirous to overtake him. The Marquis had ſcarce left Sr. G 
1652. when the diſtribution of the money he had given cauſed a great diftarbance 
among the ſervants, who exalting their own ſervices and attendance, com- 
plained of the Maitre d Hotels partiality. The Nobleman hearing an un- 
uſual noiſe in his family, and upon enquiry into the matter, finding whar it 
was, took the ten piſtoles himſelf, and cauſing horſcs to be put to his cha. 
riot, made all the haſte that was poſſible after the Marquis of Ormonde. The 
Marquis, upon notice of his approach, got off his horſe, as the other quitted 
his chariot, and advanced to embrace him with great affection and reſpect. 
But was ſtrangely ſurprized to find a coldneſs in the Nobleman, which for- 
bad all embraces, till he had received ſatisfaction in a point which had given 
him great offence. He asked the Marquis, if he had reaſon to complain of 
any diſreſpect or other defect which he had met with in the too mean, but 
very friendly, entertainment which his houſe afforded ; and being anſwered 
by che Marquis, that his treatment had been full of civility z that he had 
never paſſed ſo many days more agrecably in his life, and could not but 
wonder why the other ſhould ſuſpect the contrary. The Nobleman then 
told him, © that the leaving ten piſtoles to be diſtributed among the ſervants 
+ was treating his houſe as an Inn, and was the greateſt affront that could 
« be offered to a man of Quality; that he paid his own ſervants well, and 
* had hired them to wait on his friends as well as himſelf; that he conſi- 
« dered him as a ſtranger that might be unacquainted with the cuſtoms of 
France, and err through ſome practice deemed leſs diſhonourable in his 
« own country; otherwiſe his reſentment ſhould have prevented any expo- 
c ſtulation : but as the caſe ſtood, after having explained the nature of the 
cc affair, he muſt either redreſs the miſtake by receiving back the ten piſtoles, 
« or give him the uſual ſatisfaction of men of honour for an avowed affront.” 
The Marquis acknowledged his error, took back his money, and returned 
to Paris with leſs anxiety about his ſubſiſtence. The ſame way of thinking 
ſtill prevails, though poſſibly not in ſo great a degree, as at that time, in 
France; but few men of Quality will ſuffer a ſervant to ſtay a moment in 
their houſes who receives any thing from a ſtranger or a viſitant. They ge- 
nerally treat their ſervants (who think themſelves ſettled, if they get into a 
good family) with great affection and kindneſs ; but will not allow them in 
any degree or manner to depend upon any other than themſelves ; ſo that 
their families, however large and numerous, are more orderly and quiet, and 

the Gentlemen are better ſerved than in any other Nation of Europe. 

b The Marchioneſs of Ormonde coming into England, found all the world 
4 gets expreſſing a great reſpe& to her perſon, and profeſſing as great compaſſion 
20001. a year for her caſe. But ſollicitations of Parliaments are tedious affairs, and it be- 
wk 4 er hoved her to move ſurely in an application, which, if unſacceſsful in that 
1653. juncture, might probably be fruitleſs for ever. It was the firſt of February 
in the following year before ſhe obtained an order of Parliament to empower 
and authorize the Commiſſioners for the affairs of Ireland to ſet apart, for 
the proviſion of her ſelf and children, Dunmore- Houſe near Kilkenny, togc- 
ther with lands of the clear yearly value of 2000/. a year, (as they were ſet 
in the year 1640.) out of lands which had been her father's or mother's. 
It was neceſſary to have further explanatory orders, and to get letters from 
the Council of State in England, recommending her caſe to the Commil- 
ſioners in Ireland. Having obtained theſe on Aug. 22. 1653. ſhe ſet out for 
Dublin to ſollicit the effect of thoſe orders and letters. Whilſt ſhe was there, 
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marricd her Lord's ſiſter; and having after his capitulation tranſported ſome 


161 


ſhe had an opportunity of doing a great ſervice to Lord Mustery, who had CHARLEg 


; [ 
I * 


of the forces allowed him to carry into foreign ſervice, was ſeized upon com- LW NW 


ing back to fetch the reſt, and brought to trial. Though no perion in the 
Kingdom had diſtinguiſhed himſelf more eminently in ſaving and relieving 
the Engliſb in the beginning and progreſs of the Rebellion than that No- 
bleman; yet ſuch was the virulence of ſome of his judges, and the malice 
of his proſecutors, that it would probably have gone hard with him, if ic 
had not been for her aſſiſtance. Sir Gerard Lowther, one of the Judges of 
the High Commiſſion Court, before which that Nobleman was to be tried, 
had a great reverence for the Marchioneſs, acquainted her with what would 
be objected againſt Lord Muskery, and dictated the anſwers he ſhould give, 
and the defence he ſhould make at his trial. Theſe directions had an happy 
effect, and that Lord was honourably acquitted. 

The Marchioneſs of Ormonde was to prove her right of inheritance in the 
lands to be ſettled on her, and the rates at which they were ſet in 1640, be— 
fore ſhe could have any benefit of the orders of Parliament. She was de— 
ſirous likewiſe to have them ſet out as near as poſſible to her houſe of Dyn- 
more, and (if it might be allowed) in the County of Millenny. She could 
not, till December 2. get an order from the Commiſſioners to have her 
claim, and the ſchedule of lands and rentals which ſhe gave in, referred to 
a Committee and examined. When this was done, and the lands were al: 
ſigned her, ſhe found them far ſhort of the clear yearly value appointed by 
Parliament, being charged with a contribution, which in ſome places amount- 
ed to a full moiety of the rent reſerved to her, and in other places exceeded 
it; ſo that in ſome inſtances the contribution charged was in the proportion 
of 39/. to ol. rent aſſigned her by the year, beſides the ſums aſſeſſed upon 
the tenants ſtock. To remedy the grievance ſhe ſuffered by ſo unreaſonable 
an applotment, ſhe was forced to apply again to the Commiſſioners, and to 
reprelent the loſles ſhe ſuſtained by the failure of her tenants, who not able 
to bear the weight of the burden, were ready to leave their holdings before 
the rent-day. Some part of the lands decreed her (and thoſe gencrally the 
beſt manors and lordſhips) were ſubject to mortgages and other incumbran- 
ces made to Engliſh and Proteſtants, before OFF. 23. 1641. and the reſt were 
ſubject to the diſpoſal of Parliament during her husband's life. Hence many 
of them lay waſte and yielded no rent; and the lands being only forfeited 
during her husband's life, there was no encouragement to build or plant 
upon ſo contingent an eſtate; the timber thereon was daily deſtroyed, and 
the buildings more and more ruined, to the preſent detriment of the eſtate, 
and the future damage and diſinheriſon of her ſelf and her children. For 

thete reaſons ſhe deſired to have a leaſe made her in truſt, during her Lord's 
life, of all ſuch of her lands as had been ſet by the Commonwealth from 
year to year, or for three, five, or ſeven years (permitting the preſent leſſees 
to enjoy their terms, but obliging them to pay rent to her) and of all other 
the lands aſſigned her at ſuch rents, as upon a valuation thercof by indit- 
terent perſons, ſhould be found reaſonable. She carried her point; but it 
obliged her to two years ſtay in Ireland, from whence, when ſhe had ſettled 
= affairs, ſhe went in A. D. 1655. to England, to fetch over her chil- 
ren. 


1654. 


Her eldeſt ſon Thomas Earl of Oſſory was now about one and twenty years 7 Far! of 


of age, of whom the following character was given at this tim̃e by a perſon 
who knew him well. 


* face, a good head of hair, a pretty big voice, well ſet, and a good round 


i Sir R. Southwall. Ireland, Vol. III. p. 100. 
Tt 


Vol. II. 


* . 


Offory im- 


i/ſoned in 


« He is (lays he) a young man with a very handſome, Tower. 
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CuaRLes* leg. He pleaſeth me exceedingly, being very good natuted, talking freely, 
II. „asking many queſtions and humouring the antwers. He rides the great 
D © horſe very well, is a good tennis player, fencer and dancer. He under— 
1655. „ ſlands muſick, and plays on the guittar and lute ; ſpeaks French elegantly 
« reads Italian fluently, is a good hiſtorian, and ſo well verſed in romances. 
« that if a gallery be full of pictures or hangings, he will tell the ſtories of 
« all that ate there deſcribed. He ſhuts up his door at eight a clock in the 
« eycning, and ftudics till midnight. He is temperate, courteous and ex- 
« cellent in all his behaviour.” His own merit, and the advantage which 
his Father's character and virtues added to his own, made him ſo well beloyed 
and eſteemed, that Cromwell grew jealous of him; and though he had granted 
him a pals to travel into Italy, and from thence to Jeruſalem, and parted 
with him, when he came to take leave, with great civility, he thought fir, 
before Lord O//ory went on board, to ſeize his perſon and clap him up in 
the Tower. 

The Marchioneſs of Ormonde (cnt the reſt of her children to Acton, and 
ſtaid in town to ſollicit his enlargement. She addreſſed her ſelf to Crom. 
well, anſwering with great confidence for her Son's innocence, upon for- 
feiture of her life, if he were found to be guilty, and defiring to know his 
crime and accuſcrs. The Protector hoped ſhe would excuſe him in that re- 
ſpect, and told her that he had more reaſon to be afraid of her than an 
body. She was a perſon of an undaunted ſpirit, and replied, in a full draw. 
ing room, hundreds being preſent, with great aſſurance, “ that ſhe deſired 
4 no favour, and thought it ſtrange that ſhe, who was never concerned in 
« any plot, nor ever opened her mouth againſt his perſon or government, 
« ſhould be repreſented to him as ſo terrible a perſon. No, Madam, (ſaid 
c he) that is not the caſe; but your worth has gained you ſo great an influ- 
« ence upon all the Commanders of our party, and we know ſo well your 
« power over the other party, that it is in your Ladyſhip's breaſt to act what 
e you pleaſe.” She anſwered, that ſhe muſt conſtruc it as a civil compli. 
ment; but that and a ſhrug was all that ſhe could get from him for a 
good while. He treated her indeed always with the greateſt civility, never 
refuſed her an audience; and when ſhe went away, he always waited on 
her to her coach or chair; a reſpect which he never paid to any body elſe. 
At laſt Lord O/ſory falling ill of an ague, ſhe did prevail in October to have 
him ſer at liberty, for the recovery of his health by a freer air. He was 
not however entircly diſcharged till the ſpring following, when ſhe took 
him down with her to Acton in Gloceſterſhire, and ſent him ſoon after with 
his brother Lord Richard Butler into Holland. She went her ſelf at the 
ſame time with her other children into Ireland, where ſhe lived at Dur 
more, applying herſelf to tillage and country-affairs, and never ſaw her Lord 
till he came over into England in the June after his Majeſty's Reſtoration. 

The Marguis The Marquis of a, was in the mcan time attending on the King at 
„ede Paris, till the Treaty made between Cromwell and the Crown of France 
King © rendered his Majeſty's ſtay in that country diſagreeable, and his departure ab- 
Cologne. ſolutely neceſſary. The conditions of this Treaty were ſo ſhameful on the 
part of France, that it was a long time befdfte that Court would agree to 
them in form, and much longer before they were publiſhed. The Kings 
friends in England were uncaly at his abode in a Court engaged in a ſecret 
alliance with the Uſurper of his Dominions ; he was himſelf uncaſy on the 
ſame account, yet could not remove for want of money to pay his debts, 
and defray the expences of his journey. Cardinal Mazarzne at laſt ſupply- 
ing him with what was barely neceſſary for that purpoſe, his Majeſty Ictt 
Paris on July 8. and paſling through Mons and Namur went to the Haa. 
There he met his Siſter the Princels of Orange, and having paſſed about : 
4 | mont 
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month in that place, they all removed to Aix la Chapelle, where they ſtaid Cu axis 


above 4a month longer, when the King went to Cologne, the Marquis of 


Ormonde, who had been conſtantly with him all this time, attending him AY 


likewilc thither. 


The Marquis had ſcarce been there three months when he was ordered H: is {nr e 


back to Paris on an extraordinary occaſion. Cromwell had, at the latter 


end of the year 1652, given leave to the Duke of G/oceſter, then about j;., Paris, 


twelve years of age, to tran{port himſelt beyond lea; and theteupon he had 
come firſt to Holland, and then to Parzs. When the King was leaving this 
city, the Queen-Mother delired the Duke might ſtay with her, alledging, 
that he having been bred as a priſoner in England, without lcarning either 
exerciſes or languages, and having ſeen nothing of a Court or good com- 
pany, till he came to Parzs, it was not proper, at an age when he might 
be inſtructed in all theſe, to take him from a place, where he had an op- 
portunity of acquiring thoſe accompliſhments, into Germany, which afford— 
ed none of thoſe advantages. The propolal was reaſonable, and the Queen 
very importunate : the King was unable to ſupport his Brother in a condition 


fit tor his quality, and had no objection to his ſtay, but the fear of his be- 


ing perverted in his religion. Her Majelly afluring him, that ſhe was far 
from any thought of that nature, and. would not ſuffer any tuch attempt to 
be made, the King conſented to leave the Duke of Gloreſter with her. It 
was either on account of this additional charge to her houſhold, or to en— 
able her the better to ſupply the King, in order to leſſen the reſentment of 
his being ſent away in ſo diſreſpectful a manner, that the Court of Trance 
at that time added 2000 livres a month to her penſion. 

The Queen, when ſhe was formerly at Paris, always reſided in the Low- 
wre, as the King too did, whilſt he remained in that city; and there was a 
room in that palace ſet apart for a Chapel, in which Divine Service, accord- 
ing to the Liturgy of the Church of England, was conſtantly performed by 
Dr. Coſins, (afterwards Biſhop of Durham) tor the benefit of the Protcſtant 
ſervants of the Royal Family. This continued till after the King was gone 
into Scotland; in whole abſence, and about the time that the Duke of 20 
went into Handers, that room was ſhut up, and the Queen Regent of Frauce 
declared her pleaſure, that ſhe would not allow the Proteſtant ſervice to be 
uſed any more within the walls of the Louvre. From that time the King's 
ſervants had no opportunity of excerciſing their Religion according to the 
manner of the Church of England, but in the houſe of Sir Richard Browne, 
who had for many years been his Majeſty's Reſident at Paris, and enjoyed 
the privilege of a publick Miniſter. This was owing to the buſy temper, 
the ſpiritual pride, and furious zeal of Mr. Malter Montague, who ha- 
ving lately entered into Prieſt's orders, was, upon the death of Father Phz- 
lips, a pious, prudent, quiet and inoffenſive man, made the Queen of Engp- 
lands Confeſlor. The French Court were fo obſtinate in adhering to their 
order, that the King and the Duke of Tor“ returning from their ſeveral ex- 
peditions, could have no opportunity of joining in Divine Service, but by 
going to Sir R. Browne's Chapel; and thither the Dake of Cloceſter con- 
ſtantly reſorted, from the academy where he was learning his cxcrcilcs. 

Thus matters continued for four months after the King had left Paris; 


but about the beginning of November 1654. (under 'pretence of weaning 


him from the company of ſome young French gallants, who being educated 
in the ſame academy, were more familiar with him than was thought con- 
denient) the Duke of G/oceſter was removed to Mr. Montague's houle at his 
Abby near Pontoiſe. Mr. Lovel his tutor was at firſt with him; but he 
going to Paris, only for a day, upon buſineſs, (deſignedly contrived by the 
Abbot, as was ſuppoſed) the Duke, during his abſence, was vehemently p 


rcl- 


{cd 
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An HisTory of the LIE of 


CHARLEs ſed by Montague, with all the motives ſpiritual and temporal that could be 


Boox V. 


thought of, to turn Roman Catholick, having at that time no Proteſtant 
near him to adviſe with, but a young Gentleman ſcarce of age, Mr. Grif 


fith of his bedchamber. The Duke upon this attack ſhewed no little 2cal 


for his Religion, and replicd to the Abbot's arguments with more ingenuity 
than could be expected; and then told Montague, © that he could not but 
« wonder how he durſt make this attempt upon him, knowing the Queen's 
« promiſe to the King his Brother, that no change in his Religion ſhould 
« be endeayourcd; that for his own part he was reſolved not to incur his 
« Majeſty's diſpleaſure, by neglecting the command he had given him not 
« to liſten to any argument intended to pervert him from his Religion ; 
e that as to the propoſal of making him a Cardinal, and the promiſe of 
« placing him on the Throne of England, he rejected them with contempt 
« and indignation; and that it was a mean and diſingenuous action to aſ. 


% ſault him in the abſence of his tutor, who could eaſily refute his argu- 


« ments.” Mr. Lovel at his return anſwered the Duke's expectations in 
this reſpe ſo fully, that it was thought convenient to remove his High. 
neſs back to Paris, where he was permitted for a ſhort time to repair to 
Sir R. Browne's, and enjoy the free exerciſe of his Religion. 

This liberty did not laſt long, for the Queen his Mother ſoon after ayowed 
the attempt made upon him to have been done with her approbation, and 
declared, that though ſhe had promiſed not to force him, yet ſhe thought 
her ſelf obliged to have him ſhewed the right way to heaven. She atracked 
him her ſelf upon the ſubje&, repreſented the deſperate condition of the 
Royal Family and of his own fortune, the little hope there was of the King's 
being reſtored, unleſs he became a Roman Catholick, (whereby the Pope and 


other Princes of that Religion might be united in his quarrel, who otherwiſe 


would undertake nothing in his favour) and the power, which his own turn- 
ing would give her, of procuring him great advantages of Abbeys and bene- 
fices in France, and of a Cardinal's hat from Rome, whereby he would be 
enabled to live in a ſplendor anſwerable to his birth. She found the Duke 
more firm than ſhe expected; he urged the dying precepts that he had receiy- 
ed from his Father, and the promiſe he had made to the King his Brother at 
parting ; he put her Majcſty in mind of her own promiſe at that time, and 
deſired her to preſs him no more on the ſubjeR, at leaſt till he had informed 
the King of the matter. She knew the King's mind too well to ſtop in the 
attempt for his conſent, which ſhe had no hopes of obtaining ; and to pre- 
vail the eaſier upon the Duke, Mr. Lovel was removed from about him; and 
that he might not have the aſſiſtance or advice of any other Proteſtant, he 
was forced away from Paris in a violent hurry, and conveyed to Mr. Crofts's 
houſe, where he was under the direction of Mr. Montague, none of his ſer - 
vants but young Grifith being permitted to attend him. 

Lord Hatton, an cminent ſufferer for the Royal cauſe, and a true ſon of 
the Church of England, was then at Paris; and hearing how violently this 
young Prince was perſecuted for his Religion, engaged Dr. Cofans to draw 
up what arguments and inſtructions he thought proper to fortify the Duke 
in this warm attack, He knew it was ſcarce poſlible for a Proteſtant to gct 
acceſs to the young Prince, ſo ſtrictly was he guarded ; but being by his Lady 
related to the Abbot, he reſolved to make him a viſit, and get at the ſame 
time acceſs to the Duke. He was admitted to ſee him, but it was with 


great difficulty that he found means to convey the paper he had prepared 


into his hands without being perceived; and when he had afterwards far- 
ther advices to deliver to him, he was ſtill forced to vary his ſtratagem. 
The Duke was ſo narrowly watched by the ſpies ſet upon him, and fo con- 
tinually teazed by Prieſt's preſſing him all the day long to change his Reli- 
+ gon, 
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gion, that he could find no opportunity of peruſing the inſtructions ſent him; CHarLes 


ſo that he was forced to deliver them to Mr. Gr:zfith, who in the night, as 


he lay in his bed-chamber, acquainted him with the purport thereof. This . 
kept the Duke ſo firm againſt all their arguments, that they reſolved not 1655. 


only to remove Mr. Griffith from him, but to confine the Duke in the Jeluit's 
llege. 

22 King in the mean time having advice of the attempts made upon his 
brother, ſent an expoſtulatory letter to the Queen, and laid his commands 
on the moſt eminent of his Proteſtant ſubjeQs at Parts, to be aſſiſtant to him 
in his diſtreſs, to the uttermoſt of their power. Some days before he was 
to have been removed to the Jeſuit's College, Sit G. Ratcl;ffe endeavoured 
to deliver him a letter from the King, but not being able to do it with pri- 
yacy, was obliged to leave it with Mr. Grifarh. In that letter, his Majeſty 
put him in mind of © the ſtrict command, he left with him at his parting, 
« to continue firm in his Religion; the vanity of the motives, and emptineſs 
« of the promiſes of thoſe who laboured to pervert him, the laſt charge of 
« their dead Father, with the entail of his bleſſing annexed; telling him 
« yichal, that if he changed his Religion upon any enticements whatſoecver, 
« or put himſelf into _ College, this was the laſt letter he ſhould 
« eyer have from him, and he muſt never expect to ſec his face again. 

The Duke having received this letter, tranſcribed and ſent a copy of it to 
the Queen, deſiting her leave to come to Paris, as well on account of thoſe 
commands of the King, as of his brother the Duke of 7ork's being returned 
from the French Army. But her Majcſty ſent him word, that ſhe could not 
ceaſe to wiſh his eternal good and the change of his Religion, and therefore 
though ſhe would not force him, yet ſhe adviſed him to hearken to what Mr. 
Montague would farther propoſe to him. This propoſal was, that he would 
go into the Jcſuit's College, where he ſhould have all the liberty that he could 
deſire; and the reſolution was taken to force him thithcr, had it not been pre- 
vented by the arrival of the Marquis of Ormonde. | | 

The King was infinitely uncaly at this affair, which would expoſe him to 
terrible inconyeniences, and give credit to the moſt miſchievous reproaches 
of his enemies, and very ſollicitous to reſcue the Duke out of the hands of 
his perſecutors; but how to do it was the difficulty. In this exigence the 
Marquis of Ormonde proffercd himſelf to go to Paris, and fetch him to his 
Majeſty. A perſon of his eminent quality, great abilities, tried wiſdom and 
irreproachable integrity, was no more than neceſſary for the work; and it 
was the beſt, perhaps the only method that could be taken with any proſpect 
of ſucceſs. The King knew very well that the Marquis would ſteadily exc- 
cute his commands; and was highly pleaſed with the offer; againſt which, 
however, there lay an objection from the great hazard it would be to his 
perſon in ſo ill a ſeaſon of weather, to take ſo long and dangerous a jour- 
ney, juſt upon the Armies retiring into their winter quarters, the ſoldiers 
having beſet all the ways, ſo that no body could paſs without very great 
peril, This weighed more with his Majeſty, than it did with that noble 
Lord, who had ſo generouſly ſacrificed a vaſt eſtate, and ſo often already 
hazarded his life for the ſervice of his Prince, and the defence of the Proteſtant 
Religion, and who was not to be affrighted from engaging in any attempt 


for the future, that would contribute to the ſame ends. The hazards and 


difficulties of the affair made him more earneſt in preſſing his Majeſty, for 
leave to go, for the inſtructions proper to be given him, and for the letters 
which he was to carry to the Duke (directing him to perſevere in his Re- 
ligion, to follow the Marquis of Ormonde's advice, and to accompany him 
to Cologne) and to the Queen, conjuring her to diſcontinue her proſecution 
of the affair, and ſuffer the Duke to repair to his preſence, ö | 
Vox. II. Uu It 
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CHarLEs It was a matter of the greateſt difficulty as well as importance, beyond 
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the power perhaps of any body about the King, but the Marquis of Ormond: 


cc accompliſh. A perſon of leſs authority, intereſt and reputation for his 
1655. ability in ſtate- affairs or zeal for the King's ſervice, would probably have re. 


turned without carrying his point. For had not the Marquis uſed all poſſi. 
ble expedition; had he ſtaid but four days longer before his arrival at 
Paris, he had come too late, and the Duke had certainly been ſhut up in 
the mg College, from whence he could not have been retrieved. For 
the French Court had ſo zealouſly eſpouſed the affair, that his Lordſhip 
was forccd to exert all his prudence to accompliſh the buſineſs he came 
about. 

As ſoon as the Marquis arrived at the Palace Royal, where the Queen of 
England then reſided, he purſued his inſtructions ſo effectually, that the 
Duke of Gloceſter had liberty to return to Paris, and enjoy the free exerciſe 
of his Religion; but going ſoon after to the French Court, the Queen Re- 
gent and Cardinal Mazarine preſſed him, with all the allurements they 
thought might prevail upon him, to turn Roman Catholick. They told 
him, that they conſidered him as a child of France; that they preſſed him 
to do ſo, purely for his own advantage, and to have the better means of 
ſerving him; and that ſince his Father was dead, he ought to obey his Mo- 
ther in all ſhe commanded. The Duke, purſuing the King's inſtructions not 
to engage in any diſpute, replied only in general terms, “that he was te- 
t ſolved to obey his Mother, as much as any ſon could and ought to do; 
« and thereby diſengaged himſelf from any further diſpute at that time. 

The Queen, ſeeing how ineffectual the allurements of the French Court, 
and all other methods had hitherto proved, to ſhake him in his Religion, 
reſolved to have recourſe to the extreameſt meaſures. She however thought 
fit firſt to try what effect careſſes would have, and taking him apart, began 
to tell him, with all the ſweetneſs imaginable, how tender an affection ſhe 
bore him, and how much it grieved her, that loye itſelf ſhould compel 
her to proceed now with a ſeeming ſeverity. She preſumed he was weary 
of being ſollicited, and truly ſhe was ſo too; ſhe would therefore ſhorten 
the time of his trial, and ordered him to withdraw preſently into his lodg- 
ing, to give one hearing more ro Abb! Montague, and then to ſequeſter 
himſelf from any diverſion for a while, to refle& ſeriouſly on what had 
been ſaid to him, and that night, either to ſend or bring her a full and final 


__ anſwer. 


The Duke, upon the firſt appearance of this intended privacy of his Mo- 
ther with him, whilſt the room was clearing, had ſent Mr. Griffith to deſire 
the Marquis of Ormonde to come to him, as ſoon as he returned from the 
Queen, that he might have his advice, how to behave himſelf as occaſion 
ſhould ſerve. As ſoon as he left her Majeſty, he retired according to her 
command, into his chamber; and Montague coming to him, expatiated at 
large on what the Queen had bur briefly hinted to him, and preſſed him for 
his final anſwer. The Duke refuſed to give any, till he had firſt conſulted 
the Marquis of Ormonde; upon which the Abbot withdrew, declaring that 
he would return in an hour. The Marquis coming in the mean time, the 
Duke quickly reſolved what anſwer to make; ,and upon Montague's return 
told him, © his final anſwer was, that he was reſolved to continue firm in 
« his Religion.” The Abbot thereupon in an abrupt manner, ſignificd to 
him, her Majeſty's Command, that he ſhould ſee her face no more. The 
Duke was not a little moyed at this order, and with great carneſtneſs in- 
treated, that he might at leaſt have her parting bleſſing ; which was refuſed. 
The Duke of 7ork, who with great tenderneſs pitied his condition, inter- 


ceded for him; but in vain, The Queen was inexorable, and would — 
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her pleaſure to him by no body but Montague, who ſollicited him again, CHARLES 


aggravating the peril of his Mother's wy ory and adviſing him at that 
inſtant, being the molt proper time, as | 
ſtery, to apply himſelf to her; for ſhe had propoſals ro make to him, which 
would ſet his heart at reſt, though he could nor then name them. The Duke 
replied, that he feared her propoſals would not have that effect, for he could 
have no reſt, but in the free exerciſe of his Religion; and approaching to- 
wards her, as ſhe was paſſing by in her coach, attempted to beg her bleſſing; 
but was with great indignation rejected. Being much diſcompoſed at this 
repulle, the Abbot came up to him, and asking what her Majeſty had ſaid, 
which had put him into ſuch a diſorder, he replicd with ſome ſharpneſs, 
« what I may thank you for, Sir, and it is but reaſon, that what my Mo- 
« ther ſaid to me, I ſhould now ſay to you; be ſure I ſee your face no 
« more.” This ſaid, he turned away from him; and it being Sunday morn- 
ing, and the hour of prayers, he went immediately to Sir R. Browne's chapel 
accompanicd by his brother the Duke of Tork. 

The rigour which followed this an{wer, has ſomething in it too extraor- 
dinary to be omitted, though not to be read without indignation. Baniſhed 
from his Mother's preſence, when he returned from Divine Service, he was 
at a loſs for a dinner; there being a very ſtrict prohibition given to all the 
Officers in the Queen's Court, that they ſhould not furniſh him with any 
proviſions or neceſſaries. His horſes were that night turned out of the Qucen's 
ſtables, and the next day the ſheets were taken off his bed. Thus was he 
forced to ſeek a lodging elſewhere than in the Palace Royal; and no body 
that had any dependance on the Queen durſt receive him into thcir houſes. 
In this diſtreſs Lord Hatton deſired his Highneſs to honour his houſe with 
his preſence, aſſuring him of being there received with all the dutiful regard 
that could be paid to him by ſo ancient and faithfully devoted a ſervant to the 
Royal Family, and with an entertainment as ſuitable to his Quality, as the 
remains of the fortune, he had ſpent in his Father's ſervice, would afford. 
The Duke at firſt modeſtly declined the invitation, being apprehenſive it 
might occaſion a ſecond ſequeſtration of that Nobleman's eſtate in England, 
bring upon him the diſpleaſure of the Court of France, and of the 
Mother of England, and perhaps expoſe his perſon to the inſults and fury 
of the rabble, inſtigated by ſome furious zealots, enraged at being diſappoint- 
ed of making a proſelyte; of which they had made their boaſt, and given 
publick thanks for it in ſeveral Churches. But his Lordſhip expreſſing an 
uncommon zeal, after having ſpent the greateſt part of his life and fortune 
in the ſervice of the Crown, and defence of the Church of England, to ſa- 
crific2 the remainder of both on ſo honourable an occaſion, the Duke accept- 
ed his offer, and continued with him as long as he ſtaid in Paris. 

He was ſcarce gone from the Palace Royal, when the Queen Regent of 
France came thither, intending (as was conceived) another trial to prevail 
with him to change his Religion, and ſent her ſon the Duke of Anjou (af- 
tetwards of Orleans) to make him a viſit, who returned with an account 
that he was not to be found. As ſoon as it was known that he was at 
Lord Hatton's houſe, ſhe ſent the Marquis de Pleſſis, to perſuade him to 
comply with his Mother's advice; and that Gentleman exerted all his fine 
parts and elocution to attain his purpoſe. But the Marquis of Ormonde and 
Lord Hatton, who were preſent, oppoſed him with ſo much ſtrength of 
rcalon, that he loſt his temper in the debate, and returned without the ex- 
pected ſucceſs to the Palace Royal, where the Queen Regent ſtaid very late, 
till he came back. When the two Queens heard his report of the conference, 
they were fully convinced of the Duke's firmneſs to his Religion; and after 
mat, no conſiderable attempt was made upon him, though he con- 


5 tinued 


e was going to maſs at her mona- tes 
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CHARLES tinued near two months nobly entertained by the Lord Hatton, till the Mar. 
II. quis of Ormonde could borrow money (which was no caſy matter, and which 
he was forced to raiſe by pawning his Gatter and the Parliament Jewel) to de- 
1655. fray the journey to Cologne. The King received them with great joy, bein 
extremely ſatisfied with the Marquis's negotiation and ſucceſs, and kept his 
brother always with him till he returned into England. 

It is natural enough for perſons of any Communion of Chriſtians, who 
think themſelves in the right, to endeavour to perſuade others to embrace 
their ſentiments, and join in their Communion ; but to force them by vio- 
lence to ſuch a ſtep ; to inveigle them by motives of intereſt and convenience, 
rather than perſuade them by arguments proper to inſtru their reaſon and 
convince their judgments; and to hurry them into a change of ſuch impor. 
tance with regard to this and to another world, that it ought never to be 
taken but after the moſt ſcrious deliberation and the fulleſt conviction, is a 
very diſhoneſt and cruel treatment, however it may be meant, and paſs un- 
der the guiſe of tenderneſs and affection, and is ſuch an abſurd act of a furi- 
ous and ſenſeleſs zeal, that it tends to deſtroy the very end it aims at; and 
however it may encourage hypocriſy, can never be of ſervice to the cauſe of 
true Religion, which needs no ſuch ſcandalous arts or violent meaſures for 
its propagation. After ſo remarkable an inſtance of this extravagant kind 
of zcal for what Is called Catholicity, the reader may perhaps be diverted 
by another, which ſhewed itſelf in leſs formal attacks, and ended more 
ludicrouſly in the concluſion. It happened a little before the Marquis of 
Ormonde (who uſed to relate it on occaſion) went with the King to Co- 

e. 
Diſpute be- The Counteſs of Lindſey was a Lady of the bed - chamber to the Queen, 
exveen Þr+ ang Whilſt ſhe was in France, and a very zealous Proteſtant. She was often tcazed 
F. Leyboum. by the Roman Catholick Pricſts that frequented the Court, to change her 
Religion; but conſtantly avoided diſputes, ſaying, that ſhe was a woman 
and had no learning; but Dr. Crowther was her Confeſſor, and they ſhould 
diſpute with him, who was their match. F. Leybourn was one day preſſing 
her on the old ſubject, when the Marquis of Ormonde, Lord George Digby, 
Sir K. Digby and Dr. Crowther came in. When this laſt entered the room, 
ſhe expreſſed herſelf very glad to ſee him, for Leybourn had. been talking 
with her about Religion, and ſhe had referred herſelf to him. What does 
he ſay?” ſays Crowther, (who was a man of very good parts and learning, 
but few perſons excceded him in the roughneſs of his converſation and be- 
haviour.) He ſays, (replied the Counteſs) that theirs is the true Church, and 
ours is not ſo, and that this appears by miracles. The Doctor asking, what 
miraclcs, he pretended to produce, ſhe ſaid, that he told her, there was a 
thorn planted at G/aſtenbury by Foſeph of Arimathea to bear teſtimony of 
the truth of Chriſtianity and of the Popiſh Religion, and that it bloſſoms 
every Chriſtmas day. Ridiculous enough! ſays. the Doctor; but pray does it 
bloſſom on Chri/?mas day as kept in England, or as obſerycd abroad? © On 
the Engliſh Chriſtmas day, ſays Leybourn.” The Doctor inferring from 
thence, “that the Pope who ſettled the new Kalendar, was not infallible; 


the other anſwered in an heat; © our Church is infallible, yours is not; and 


Doctor, will you dare to aſſert it to be infallible? © We are not ſo ridicu- 
« lous, ſaid Crowther, as to pretend to infallibility.” Upon which Ley- 
borrn (aying, If you are not an infallible Church, you are a lying one, Crow- 
ther who was ſeldom polite on any occaſion, and was now not a little pro. 
voked at ſo impertinent an inference, thought fit to return his rudeneſs, and 
correct the weakneſs and abſurdity of his reaſoning by retorting it upon him- 
ſelf; and having asked him, “ if he was himſelf infallible ;” and being an- 
 #wered, no, told him in terms roo ſtrong perhaps to be uſed to * 
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though certainly juſt with regard to the argument, “ Sir, if you are not an CHARLES 


« infallible Prieſt, you are a lying Pricſt.” Leybourn was horribly incenſed, 
and the laugh of the company running againſt him, he could not ſtand it, 
but marched off, and was ſo fooliſh as the next day to ſend a challenge to 
Dr. Crowther. This defeat and ridiculous conduct of Leybourn afforded no 
(mall entertainment to the Proteſtants about the Court. 


It was in the beginning of this year that the Marquis of Ormonde ſet out De Marguis 
from Paris with the Duke of Gloceſter, taking the road of Handers as the, Ormond 


ſafeſt paſſage. When they came to Antwerp, the Duke fell ill of a dangerous}. Princeſs 
fever, which delayed their journey for ſome time till he had recovered his , e e 


ſtrength; ſo that the ſpring was coming on before they arrived at Cologne. ** 
Soon after his return the Marquis was ſent to the Hague, and from thence 
he attended the Princeſs Royal to the King. It was in this journey that 
the weather proving very hot, the Marquis went to ſwim in the Rhine, leav- 
ing his ſervant on ſhore to take care of the boat, in which he put his cloaths. 
The man, on ſome occaſion or other, quitting the bank of the river, two 
country peaſants in the mean time got into the boat, and carried it to the 
other ſide. The Marquis ſeeing it, ſwam over, and got his boat again; but 
in ſetting her back, the ſtream carried him ſo far down, that he was put to 
his ſhifts, and got to ſhore with difficulty. From Cologne the King ſet out 
in Auguſt with the Princeſs Royal and the Duke of Gloceſter to ſee the fair 
of Franc fort, being all the way on the road complimented by the German 
Princes, through whoſe territories he paſſed, with all the marks of reſpect 


and honour uſually paid to Kings, and entertained very ſumptuouſly by the 


Elector of Ment for three days together. The Marquis attended his Ma- 
jeſty in this journey, and was preſent at the interview which he had with 
the famous Chriſtina Queen of Sweden at Koning ſtein. 


Of all the Princes of Germany who endeavoured to treat the King with 7 King 
all the marks of reſpect due to his Royal Dignity, none had diſtinguiſhed ws 5 
himſelf more than Philip William Duke of Neuburg. He had waited on 


mediation of 


his Majeſty at Cologne, and had entertained him and the Princeſs Royal with Nee 
great magnificence at Duſſeldorp. He entered with zeal into his Majeſty's © © 


intereſts, and by his Miniſters at the Courts of Rome and Vienna, had uſed 
his good offices to procure ſuccours of money for the King's ſubſiſtence, and 
to get meaſures ſettled for effecting his Reſtoration. He was thought a pro- 
per perſon to mediate in the King's behalf with the Government of Flan— 
ders, the name of which was veſted in the Archduke Leopold, though all 
the power of it lay in the Count of Fuenſa/dagna. The King in his way 
from France to the Spaa, though he travelled through part of the Low- 
Countries, and had a paſs from the Archduke, yet received no compliments 
from him in his paſſage, nor was ſo much as taken notice of by the Gover- 
nors of any places through which he paſſed after he left Cambray. This was 
owing to the great dread which the Court of Spain had of Cromwell's power, 
whom they were afraid of offending, left it might determine him to enter 
into a league with France, to which he now ſeemed inclined. The power 
of Hain, by the revolt of Portugal, and the expence of a long and unſuc- 
celsful war, was exceedingly impaired, and it was not conſiſtent with good 
policy for any European State, at leaſt for England, (whole trade required 
her to cultivate a friendſhip between the two Nations) to contribute to the 
reducing it ſtill lower, and to the aggrandizing of the Crown of France, 
which was already grown formidable to the reſt of Europe. Spain had from 
the beginning of the troubles of England held a cloſe correipondence with 
the Parliament, and when it was divided into factions, had joined with the 
Independent party, and been earlier than any other European Potentate in 


W the Rebels a free State after the King's murder, and in con- 
XX 


ns gratulating 
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CHARLEsgratulating Cromwell on his dignity of Lord Protector. But France was the 

II. ſtronger power, and able, in deſpite of all the fleet of England, to tranſport 
W over a body of men whenever ſhe pleaſed to join with the diſcontented 

1655. of the Nation; which by that ſupport might be encouraged to make a ge 

neral inſurrection, and overturn his Uſurpation in a moment. He was ex- 

poſed to no danger of this ſort from Spain; ſo that notwithſtanding the old 

friendſhip between his party and that Court, and the reaſons he had to be 

jealous of France on account of the near conſanguinity between his moſt 

Chriſtian Majeſty and the Royal Family of England, he reſolved to ſacrifice 

the intereſt of this Nation to his own particular ſecurity, and being courted 

by both powers, reſolved to make a ſtrict alliance with that of France. 

The Marquis A league was ſecretly made between them, when the Marquis of Ormonde 

4 ray was carly in the ſummer ſent to the Duke of Neuburg to engage him to uſe 

Dute. his intereſt at the Court of Bruſſels to diſpoſe it to eſpouſe the King's cauſe, 

and promote a Treaty of alliance between their Britannick and Catholick 

Majeſties. He laid before the Duke the certain advice which his Maſter had 

received from England, that the Fleet which Cromwell had ſent under Penn 

into the Weſt- Indies, was intended to fall upon the Haniards in thoſe parts, 

which muſt neceſſarily produce a war, unleſs the King of Hain would be 

contented to give up ſome of his dominions in that quarter of the world; 

which could not poſſibly be imagined. The paſt behaviour of the Spaniard 

towards his Majeſty (though he was the firſt Prince to whom he applied him- 

ſelf after his Father's murder) might well be ſuppoſed to make all approaches 

towards a better intelligence the more difficult, and might have diſcouraged 

the attempt in any other juncture of affairs, but ſuch an one as rendered it 

neceſſary for both their intereſts. This made it needful to uſe the interpo. 

ſition of ſome Prince who wiſhed well to both parties, to introduce ſuch a 

correſpondency as might be ſerviceable to the affairs of each; and for the 

better eſtabliſhing thereof, it was not difficult to ſhew, that as the King of 

Spain's aſſiſtance might be very available to the King of Great Britain to- 

wards his reſtoration, ſo it might be in his Majeſty's power (how low ſoever 

his condition appeared at preſent) to contribute conſiderably towards defeat- 

ing Cromwel['s attempts upon the Indies, and to the aſſiſtance of his Catho- 

lick Majeſty againſt his other enemies. For whatever ſucceſs the Engliſh Fleet 

might have in the Veſt- Indies, if Cromwell was not able to ſend conſtant 

and full ſupplies thither, the deſign muſt come to nothing, how proſperous 

ſoever the firſt entrance upon it ſhould prove. And if the King of Jpain 

would give that aid and countenance to his Majeſty, as would be proper for 

the carrying on of his own affairs, the King of England would be able to 

give Cromwell too much to do at home, to leave him at liberty to attend te- 

mote expeditions abroad. There were in the Engliſh Navy, and particularly 

in Penn's ſquadron, many principal Officers, who had formerly ſerved his 

Majeſty, and whole affections, as well as thoſe of the common ſeamen, would 

ſoon diſcover themſelves, if he had once the liberty of ports to encourage 

the reſort of ſhips and mariners to his ſervice; in which caſe Cromwell would 

hardly adventure the ſetting out of any great Fleets, well knowing how dil- 

affected the ſeamen were to himſelf. In the war of Flanders the King would 

bring conſiderable advantages to the Crown of Spain by confirming the 1riſb 

already in their pay, of whom the Spaniards were then ſo jealous, that they 

reccived little benefit by them; and by drawing off all the regiments of 

that Nation in the French ſervice, which in Catalonia, Italy and France 2. 

mounted to no leſs than 10000 men; no conſiderable number whereof would 

remain, after they knew that their King was invited by his Catholick Majclty 
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caſe the falling off of ſuch a force from the French, might not only diſap- 
int all their meaſures in the next campaign, but thoſe men would be very 
ſetviceable in an attempt upon the Britiſh Dominions, where, in conjunction 
with his Majeſty's faithtul ſubjects, they might perhaps diſpoſſeſs the Uſurper, 
or at leaſt keep him from moleſting and attacking his neighbours. The firſt of 
theſe events was not unlikely, conſidering the deteſtation which all ſorts of 
people in Eneland had of the preſent tyranny, and the reputation which ſuch 
an alliance would give to the King's cauſe; and the probability of that event 
would likewiſe keep the Duteh to a ſtrict obſervance of their Treaty with his 
Catholick Majeſty, and reſtrain the French from inſiſting upon unreaſonable 
conditions of peace. 

This, with an apology for the King's receiving an Embaſſador from Por- 
tugal, the diverting of the Duke of Lorrain from purſuing his deſigns near 
Paris, and the drawing off the Iriſb from the SpaniſÞ to the French ſervice, 
by which Bourdeaux was loſt, and all the Prince of Condes deſigns upon 
Guienne were diſappointed, made the ſubſtance of the Marquis of Ormonde $ 
Memorial to the Duke of Neuburg. That Prince was in perfect amity with 
Spain, and very deſirous to ſerve the King of England; and would, in the 
month of June, when this propoſition was made to him, have diſpatched 
the Baron de Virmont Mareichal of his Duchy of Juliers to the Court of 
Bruſſels to carry on the negotiation, if ſome advices which he received from 
Holland had not made him in doubt about the concluſion of the Peace be- 
tween France and Cromwell. In this uncertainty he knew nothing could 
be expected from Spain, which would never eſpouſe his Majefly's intereſts 
till that Peace was concluded, or Penn had actually committed hoſtilities in 
the Indies, or the Marquis of Lede was returned from London without any 
effect of his negotiation. Before theſe particulars were cleared up, he thought 
it dangerous to make any propoſals to the Court of Bruſſels, for fear the 
Spaniards ſhould make uſe of them to piece up matters again with Crom- 
well; but aſſured the Marquis of Ormonde, that as ſoon as any of theſe ap- 
peared in fact, he would not loſe a moment in ſending Virmont to ſet o 
toot the negotiation. | 

The Duke was obliged in July to go into Bavaria to his Duchy of Neu- 
burg, before cither the Marquis of Lede returncd, or any account came of 
Penn's invaſion of Hiſpaniola and reducing of Famaica. This occaſioned 
ſome delay in the Treaty, and it went on flowly till the Peace between 
England and France was proclaimed at the latter end of this year. The 
conditions of that Peace or League were hardly known to the Spanzards, 
when in the year following another was made between Cromwell and the 
Crown of Portugal, which thwarted the deſign that the Court of Spain 
had moſt at heart, and was likely to prove an inſurmountable obſtacle ro 
the conqueſt of that Kingdom. It was now undeniably the intereſt of Hain 
to diſtrels Cromwell all they could; but either a ſlowneſs natural to that 
Court, and obſerved in all their counſels and proceedings, or ſome other 
reaſon, cauſed a great delay in the Treaty which his Majeſty was deſirous 
to conclude with the King of Spain. It was on this occaſion ſuggeſted by 
ſome Roman Catholicks to the King, that the dilatorineſs of that Court aroſe 
from their averſion to enter into any league with a Prince of a different Re- 
ligion; and that if he would ſuffer the Duke of Gloceſter, or if he could be 
perſuaded himſelf, to make profeſſion of their Religion, it would be a vaſt ad- 
Vantage to his affairs. The miſchiefs that would ariſe from the King's open pro- 
feſſion were ſo very great, and ſo very evident, that Mr. Walſingham and the 
moſt zealous of that party could not but acknowledge the danger of ſuch 
a ſtep; and yet it being as certain that the Pope and Roman Catholick Prin- 
— - ces 
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CHARLEs ces of Europe would not aſſiſt his Majeſty as long as he continued of a diffe- 
II. rent Communion, it was propoſed as an expedient that he ſhould be ſecret] 
CWV reconciled to the Church of Rome. “ This was ſuppoſed to be done about 
1656. this time; for Father Peter Talbot was very often ſhut up with him in his 
cloſet at Cologne, where they had many private conferences together; and 
in conſequence thereof, he was diſpatched in the ſpring of this year to Mz. 
drid on a very ſecret affair, which not being communicated to the Council, 
was imagined to be, to impart to his Catholick Majeſty the King's aſſent to 
the Roman Catholick Religion, The King himſelf went zncognito to Bryſ! 
ſels in the ſummer, and made a ſort of Treaty with the Archduke and the 
Count of . 1 the purport whereof was only, © that he might 
e have liberty to reſide incognito at Bruges, and as ſoon as he was maſter of 
% a good port in England, he ſhould be aſſiſted by his Catholick Majeſty 
e with a body of 6000 men and a conſiderable quantity of arms and am. 
© munition to make a deſcent in that Kingdom.” This Treaty was ſent to 
Madrid to be ratified, and the Spaniards, hoping that his reſidence in Flay. 
ders might ſerve to draw the Jriſb troops out of the French ſervice, (as his 
being in France had formerly drawn them out of their own) gave him leave 
immediately to remove thither. It was drawn up by Don Alonze de Car- 
denas, late Embaſſador in England, who had always fayoured the Rebels, 
and had till a correſpondence with the Levellers, between whom and the 
Cayalicrs he had a mind to make a conjunction. He had ever been odious 
to the King's party, and having no acquaintance or friendſhip with any of 
them, he took his notions of them from their enemies, and had a very con- 
temptible opinion of their power and intereſt in the Nation. He had ſo 
much influence on the Archduke and Fuenſaldagna, who depended upon his 
judgment of the affairs of a Kingdom, wherein he had reſided for fifteen 
years together, that they would hardly have come into this agreement, if 
they had not been to be relieved immediately by Don Juan of Auſtria, na- 
rural ſon to the King of Spain, and the Marquis of Caracena; the former 
coming as Governor of the Low- Countries, the latter as General of the 
forces. 
The King re. In virtue of this Treaty, the King loſt no time in removing from Cologne 
Flanders, ang to Bruges, being impaticnt to ſee what effects the credit of ſuch an alliance, 
calls all bis and his nearer approach to England, would produce. Don Fuan arriving 
je: out f ſoon after, he made a further Treaty with him, whereby he engaged to call 
. all his ſubjects out of the Fench or any other ſervice, and to draw them to- 
gether under his own command in Flanders, for the aſſiſtance of Spain. 
Upon this Treaty his Majeſty was preſently paid 3000 crowns a month, a 
great ſupply to a Prince who had not in a whole year before received 2000 /. 
from all his friends in England. The Duke of Jork had an account ſent 
him of this capitulation, and was required by the King to repair to him in 
Flanders. He had ſerved as a Licutenant-General for four years with great 
ceputation in the French Armies, and was ſtrongly inclined to continue in 
that ſervice. The articles of the late Treaty with Cromwell obliged the 
French to expel him and all the Royal Family, and adherents to the King 
of England out of their Dominions; but Mazarine fearing the Duke's quit- 
ting the ſervice, would make all the 1r;fþ do the like, interceded with Crom. 
Dell for leave to keep him in their troops, and employ him in the wars of 
Catalonia or Italy. Cromwell conſented that he might ſerve in Italy, and 
his Royal Highneſs liked the ſervice ; but the King's commands over-ruled 
his inclinations; ſo that having received them, and diſpoſed ſome of the 
chief 1r:h Officers to follow him, he waited on his Majeſty at Bruges about 
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the end of September. In a ſhort time five or fix regiments were formed CHARLES 
out of ſuch of the King's ſubjects, as were either found in the Spaniſh ſer- II. 
vice, or were tempted out of the French. Thoſe of the latter fort were NAS 
much more numerous, and were generally Iriſb, who left very good condi- 1950: 
tions which they enjoyed in France. < The Marquis of Ormonde had one 
of theſe regiments, and the firſt muſter of it was made on Dec. zo. this 
year at Courtray, from whence it was removed immediately by Don 7uan's 
orders to Deinſe, and very inconvenient quarters in ſome villages near 
d. 

on was in the beginning of Auguſt this year that the Marquis being em- e ee, 
ployed by the King about ſome atfairs to Don Juan, received an order from _ 
his Majcſty to ſignify upon all fitting opportunities to any of his ſubjects n krimis 
the French ſervice, that he had preſent uſe for them in his own, and required Cone #7 
them to march to ſuch places as the Marquis of Ormonde ſhould direct them. Fitne |... 
The Spaniards having juſt before broke into the Mareſchal de /a Ferte's H ᷣ̈ Cord 
quarter, taken him priſoger with great ſlaughter of his men, and raiſed — 
ſiege of Valenciennes, had now inveſted Conde; and the place after a gal- 
lant defence was ſoon after ſurrendered. There were in it two Jrjſh regi- 
ments commanded by Cormac Maccarty, cldeſt fon to the Viſcount Muskery 
(who had by his ſervices gained a great reputation among the French,) and 
Sir James Darcy. The Marquis, in obedience to the King's commands, 
made his pleaſure known to theſe Colonels, who thereupon expreſſed all 
poſſible duty to his Majeſty, and all readineſs to obey his orders ; but deſired 
liberty to do it in ſuch a way as might beſt provide for their honour. They 
were apprehenſive, if they left the ſervice in that juncture and manner, the 
French would ſuſpect them of not having defended Conde as they ought ; 
and it being an expreſs article in the capitulation made with Du Moulin 
Jan. 13. 1646. that whenever their own King commanded them, they ſhould 
have leave to quit the ſervice, and be conducted with their regiment th any 
place which they ſhould chooſe on the frontiers of France, they thought 
there was no neceſſity of quitting it in a clandeſtine manner. Both Otticers 
and Soldicrs were likewiſe to haye a month's pay at parting; but there wos 
too much rcaſon to ſuſpect they would be broken with in this, as they had 
been in other particulars of their capitulation. The Colonels however, be- 
ing delicate in the point of honour, reſolved to demand their diſmiſſion from 
the Court of France, and whether it was granted or denied, to quit the ſer— 
vice with their regiments. The Marquis of Ormonde, conſidering the force 
of the article abovementioned and the tenour of the King's commands, 
which required them to come to ſerve under his commiſſion and by his own 
orders, thought there was no neceſlity for that formality; but they engaging 
their honours to demand their paſs-ports, and do what became them in alle- 
giance, he made no attempt at that time to draw their Officers or their men 
trom them. 

As ſoon as young Muskery could get to Paris, he demanded a diſmiſſion 
for himſelf and his men. Cardinal Mazarine unwillingly granted him a 
pals, but abſolutely refuſed it for his regiment. He went into Flanders, 
whither his regiment followed him to a man, and was again formed into a 
corps, by the name of the Duke of 7ork's regiment, who bore the title of 
Colonel, whilſt Mustery commanded it as Lieutenant Colonel. The Car- 
dinal was much provoked at the deſertion of the 1riſh, and to put a ſtop to 
it, gave a falſe account of this affair in a letter to Oliver Darcy titular Bi- 
ſhop of Dromore, who then ſerved as Chaplain to an [r;ſh regiment in the 

rench Army, quartered on the frontiers in the neighbourhood of Namur. 
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CHarLEs1n this letter he not only repreſented the Marquis of Ormonde's inſtances 28 
II. ineffectual, and the King's orders as diſobeyed; but fell foul on the condudt 
W ot both, charging his Majeſty with ingratitude to the Court of France, and 
1656. the Marquis, if not with infidelity, at leaſt with unskilfulneſs in judging and 
acting for his Maſter's intereſts. This letter the Cardinal cauſed to be pub. 

liſhcd to all the Iriſb regiments in the French ſervice, in order to encourage 

them to light their King's orders, by a fcigned inſtance of diſobedience in 
others. The Marquis of Ormonde, to prevent this effect, ſent copies of his 
Majeſty's orders, with a letter to the Biſhop of Dromore, in anſwer to that 

which he had communicated to him from the Cardinal, deſiring him to make 

both as publick as the letter of Mazarime had been. In this letter, after ju- 
ſtifying his own conduct, he lays open that of the Cardinal, in baniſhing out 

of France the King and Royal Family of England, (the neareſt relations of 

his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, and Grandchildren of the great Henry IV.) and 
making a ſcandalous Treaty, on ſervile conditions, with the Uſurper of his 
Crown. This letter being made publick, was highly celebrated by the ene. 

mies of Mazarime, whole wretched cowardiſe and mean compliance with 
Cromwell was expoſed in the ſtrongeſt terms; and it is wrote with ſo true 

a ſpirit, ſo juſt a reaſoning, ſuch a beautiful turn of expreſſion, and in all 
reſpects in ſo maſterly a way, that I thought it well deſcryed a place in the 
Appendix. 

The King, as ſoon as he had concluded his Treaty with 22 notified to 

the Court of France, that he would receive no more of the ſmall penſion 
allowed him from thence; which, to excuſe in ſome meaſure their ill treat- 

ment, had been paid him punctually enough during his abode at Colopne. 

The Spaniards wanted money, and the payments he was to receive from 

them were not ſo duly made as his own neceſſities and thoſe of his ſervants 
required, The Marquis of Ormonde paſſed moſt of the winter at Bruſſels, 
ſolliciting this and other particulars of his Majeſty's affairs, being himſelf 
ſtreightened, as many Gentlemen who had followed the King's fortune were 
utterly at a loſs, for ſubſiſtence. One of theſe, a Scots Knight of the name 

of Maxwell, lodged in the Houſe of a Burgher of the town, who being 
zealouſly affected to the King's cauſe, gave him his lodging and diet gratis. 

This ſeaſonable hoſpitality and kindneſs in his diſtreſs could not on all oc- 
caſions keep down the Scots Gentleman's paſſions : he quarrelled with his 

honeſt landlord, and ſwore he would never eat with him more. He kept 

his word for a whole day, faſting all that time; but it not agreeing over 

well with his conſtitution, he conſulted his friend the Marquis of Ormonde 

what he ſhould do. * Really, ſaid the Marquis with great gravity, all the 

« advice I can give in your calc is, to go to your lodging; firſt cat your 

« words, and then your ſupper.” 

The Iriſh . The King's recalling his ſubjects out of the French ſervice brought great 
liver St. Ghi- advantages to the Spaniards, and occaſioned in the beginning of the year 
Spaniards, 1657. the ſurrender of HF. Ghiſlain, a place of great conſequence in the 
ncighbourhood of Bruſſels, and held by a French garriſon, which infeſted 

all the country thercabouts, and cauſed ſuch clamours againſt che Court, 

that the Spaniards could not open the campaign, but by the reduction of 

that place, which had been once attacked in vain, and was ſtrong enough 

to baffle a ſecond attempt. Half the garriſon were Ir;ſb, and ſeveral of the 
Officers being nearly allied to Sir G. Lane Secretary to the Marquis of Or- 

monde, wrote to him to know, © if the giving up of that place would be 

of ſervice to the King; and if it would, they were ready to undertake it. 

The Marquis ſent his Secretary to Court with this account, who by Don 
Fuan's directions carried on a Treaty with the Officers; ſome of which 

were arreſted by the Goyernor of the place, who diſcovered the 9 
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This however did not hinder the common ſoldiers, who were upon the CyaruLes 


guard in ſome out poſts, from declaring themſelves, and recciving the Spa- 
O 


niards ; which obliged the Governor to ſurrender St. Ghiſlain, upon con- 


dition that he might march away with the reſt of his garriſon. 


The Treaty between Cromwell and the Court of France being now pub- 7+ Marguir of 


liſhed, a body of 6000 Engliſh were ſent over to join Mareſchal de Tu- 
renne, Who with their aſſiſtance took the fort of Mardyke. 
mediately put into the hands of the Engliſh, who ſet to work in repairing 
the old, and in raiſing ſome new fortifications. Don Juan in a bravado 
reſolycd to march thither one evening with his Army, and demoliſh in one 
nicht what the garriſon had been a month in raiſing. The King of Eng- 
land being come to Dunkirk to put him in mind of ſome promiſes he had 
made him in relation to an enterprize upon that Kingdom, accompanied him 
in this expedition. His Majeſty and Don Juan halted with the cavalry, whilſt 
the infantry went forward to the works which were to be demoliſhed. As 
they drew near the fort, the enemy made a continual fire from their canon 
and musketry; and ſome ſmall frigats that were in the ditch fircd alſo with- 
out ceaſing. His Majeſty advancing to ſce what the foot were doing, the 
Marquis of Ormonde who attended him, had his horſe killed under him 
with a canon ſhot. Don Juan having effected what he came about, retired 


before day to Dunkirk, and to repair the Marquis's loſs, made him a pre- 
ſent of a noble Spaniſh gennet. 


It was not agtecable to the Marquis of Ormonde's principles, to throw his He ee, tbe 
life away in the Spaniſh ſervice, without benefit to his King or country; he King to go ints 
. a ngland. 
was deſirous to expoſe and employ it to better purpoſes, for which an op- 


portunity then offered. The King's coming into Flanders had raiſed the 
ſpirits of his friends in England, who knowing there was a Treaty ſigned 
between him and the Court of Spain, made no doubt of an Army ſufficient 
to begin the buſineſs, and then concluded, that the general affections of the 
Kingdom would finiſh the work of his Reſtoration. The King was in 
hopes, that the Spaniards would cnable him in the depth of winter to land 
in England, with a force ſufficient to encourage his loyal ſubjects to join 
him; and though he had formerly reſtrained his friends from expoſing them- 
ſelves to unneceſſary dangers, he now thought it proper to recommend their 
putting themſelves into ſuch a poſture, as they might be ready to join him, 
when he appeared. Several meſſengers were ſent from England to aſſure him, 
that there was an univerſal readineſs there, attended with ſuch an eagerneſs 
for action, that they could hardly be perſuaded to ſtay to expect the King, 
but would begin the work themſelves. Don Juan, taking all his accounts 
of England from Don Alonſo de Cardenas, could not be perſuaded to engage 
a body of the Spaniſh troops upon theſe aſſurances, which he did not think 
ought to be relied one; and it was very plain from thoſe accounts, that 
however good the affections of the Nation in general were to the King's 
cauſe, there was ſtill wanting a perſon of eminent conſideration and credit 
with his Majeſty to conduct the deſign. In this exigence the Marquis of 
Ormonde offered himſelf for that ſervice, propoſing © to go over in diſ- 
* guiſe, and to know the utmoſt of what could be done; that if things 
* were ripe for action, he would be in the head of ir, and if they grew ſuc- 
* ceſsful to ſuch a degree, as might invite the great men of the Kingdom, 
* ſuch as the Marquis of Hertford, the Earl of Northumberland, or others 
* to come in, who might ſcruple to be commanded by him, he would re- 
* ſign the command and ſerve under them. At leaſt he ſhould be able by 
* this expedition to let his Majeſty know what ſtreſs ought to be laid upon 
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CHARLES © the reports and accounts which came ſo conſtantly to him; and he would 


tc be inſtructed how to govern his affairs accordingly. 
This generous offer could not but pleaſe his Majeſty, though he had 2 


1657. great reluctance to conſent, that the Marquis ſhould expoſe himſelf to the 


dangers which attended it. Sir E. Hyde (lately on Sir E. Herbert's death, 
made Lord Chancellor) was abſolutely againſt the journey, as an unreaſon. 
able adventure upon an improbable delign, ſeeing there was no juſt ground 
to imagine, that thoſe who had confidently undertaken the greateſt matters, 
were able to perform any thing. But the Marquis exceedingly undetvalued 
any imagination of danger, and till perſiſted in his offer, which the Ki 

at laſt accepted. The deſign was imparted to none but the Duke of Jord, 
the Lord Chancellor and the Earl of Briſtol; and the Marquis of Ormond: 
took inſtructions for all events. To diſguiſe the true deſign, to find a co. 
lour for his departure from the King, and to prevent thoſe jealouſies, en- 
quiries and diſcourſes which would naturally ariſe upon that occaſion, it was 
given out that he was to go into Germany to the Duke of Neuburg, and 
to bring from thence two regiments for his Majefty's ſervice, Sir 
Richard Belling was appointed his Secretary in this embaſſy, and having 
publickly taken leave of the King, they went together as far as Cleves; 
whence Sir Richard was ſent on to keep up a formal correſpondence, whilft 
the Marquis with only one ſervant ſlipt down into Holland, where he met 
Daniel O Neile (who had much encouraged the undertaking) and having 
hired a ſmall veſlel at Scheveling, they embarked together for England. 

It was in the beginning of January this year, that the Marquis of Ormonde 
landed at Meſtmarch, ſeven miles below Colcheſter in Eſſex. Mr. O Neileand 
he kept together as far as 8 and there parted. The Marquis getting 
to London met with Sir Philip Honywood, and was conducted by him to pro- 
per places for his concealment, and to the parties with whom he was to diſcoutſe. 
He firſt choſe to meet with thoſe of inferior rank, who made the loudeſt 
boaſts of what they could do, not ſo much in their own perſons, as by great 
men with whom they had credit, and by friends in their reſpective countries. 
The firſt meeting was in an upper room at an Apothecary's houſe near the 
Old Exchange, where about cight of them were got together by the appoint- 
ment of Sir P. Honywood, who introducing the Marquis, told them, © that 
« he was a Gentleman for whom he undertook, and who was going to the 
« King, and was the fitteſt perſon that could be found to tell his Majeſty, 
* how all things ſtood. For this rcaſon, he deſired every one of them to 

« declare the utmoſt of what they and their friends could undertake for in 
ce the great work.“ Far from complying with the motion, they unanimouſly 
refuſed to ſpeak their minds in ſo dangerous a point, till they might ſee a 
(ary of credit from his Majeſty, as they had ſo often and earneſtly deſired. 

pon this the Marquis diſcovered himſelf; but to their no little ſurprize 
and confuſion. For when he preſſed to have a true ſtare and account of 
what cach perſon could do, thcir diſcourſes were ſo uncertain, and their 
hopes ſo incoherent, that he ſaw plainly, if he met with no better and more 
rational aſſurances from other quarters, he had little more to do, than to re- 
turn from whence he came and to make his eſcape. | | 

However parting with thoſe Gentlemen, and giving them ſuch encourage- 
ment and advice, as was fit for their zeal, he met next with men of an higher 
rank, and ſuch as were more relied on by his Majeſty ; as Colonel - Ruſſel, 

Sir Richard Millis, Colonel Villiers, Colonel William Legg and others. 

He met theſe once in Bedfordgarden, where Colonel Ruſſel had lodgings, 

and another time in Gray's-Inn where Sir R. Millis had chambers. But 

though ſome of theſe Gentlemen had before given his Majeſty more hopes 

than there were juſt grounds to entertain, yet now they owned the * 
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ties of doing any thing; and Sir R. Millis (not then ſuſpected) was more CHarLes 


copious than any other, in ſetting forth the impediments that lay in the way 
of an attempt for the King's Reſtoration. 


There had been ſome hopes given of the getting poſſeſſion of Hull; but 
Sir H. Slingsby had been a good while impriſoned for tampering with Over- 
ton the Governor in that matter, and was afterwards beheaded for that de- 
ſign, Yet the Marquis met at firſt with ſuch encouragement to expect the 
delivery of that place, that conſidering the great importance of it, and the 
affections of the Torkſhire Gentlemen to the King's ſervice, he was once 
upon the point of going directly thither. No place lay more convenient 
for the receiving of forces and arms from Flanders, and by an expres Ar- 
ticle in the King's late Treaty with the Spaniards, they were to furniſh him 
with 6000 men for a deſcent in England, whenever he ſhould be maſter of 
any port in that Kingdom. The ſecuring of Hull would have fully anſwer- 
ed the intent of the Marquis's journey, but finding no ſolid grounds to ex- 
pect it, he enquired next into the feaſableneſs of the offers, which had been 
made of ſeizing Gloceſter, Briſtol and Windſor for the King's ſervice. The 
undertakers for theſe places were ſcattered for fear of impriſonment, and 
were not eaſily to be got together; but the Marquis met with Dukes, who 
was the perſon to ſurprize Windſor, and with Clayton, Pyle and others that 
were to act in the ſeizing of Briſtol and Gloceſter. Upon examining into 
the matter, he found nothing like a probability, that theſe cnterprizes could 
ſucceed, if attempted; nor any diſpoſition in the actors to attempt them, till 
the King landed, or ſome other deſign ſhould be ſet on foot with ſucceſs. 

The ſeizing of theſe and other places (of which Shrewsbury was one pro- 
poſed) was to be the beginning and ground-work of a general inſurrection; 
and the foundation failing, there was ſmall encouragement to expect, either 
the attempt or ſucceſs of ſuch an affair. Mr. Stapley, a Gentleman of a 
good family, and conſiderable fortune in Suſſex, whoſe mother had been 
ſiſter to the Earl of Norwich, and his father one of the late King's Judges, 
had made very great offers of railing a body of men for his Majeſty's {ervice, 
and had received a Commiſſion to command a regiment of horſe, which he 
undertook to have in readineſs, whenever it was proper to appear. Colonel 
Popham, a Gentleman of a large eſtate and great intereſt in his country, 
an Officer in the Army, but much diſcontented with Cromwell, had by the 
canal of Sir Henry Moore made the like offer to the King; as ſome others 
had alſo done. He was ſo conſiderable a perſon, that the King wrote him 
a letter; which Sir Henry was to dcliver, but during all the Marquis's ſtay 
durit not go to him, nor convey him the letter. Colonel Ruſſel being a 
perſon well known to Popham, and much eſteemed by him, the Marquis 
thought it beſt by means of Sir P. Honyu od to bring him and Sir H. Moore 
together, in order to get ſome better aſſurance of what Popham would do, 
than he could learn from Sir Henry's diſcourſe ; but this Gentleman could 
not be brought to confer with Colonel Ryſſe/, though he well knew his 
fortune, intereſt, inclinations and honour. There was another Gentleman, 
one Mr. Cotton, with whom the Marquis offcred to diſcourſe about his un- 
dertakings; but he found by the perſon employed, that he muſt in that caſe 
enter into a Treaty with the Lord Say, concerning the re-eſtabliſhing of the 
old Treaty between the King and Parliament at the Iſſe of Might. He did 
not Conceive treaties to be the buſineſs he came upon, and waved the af- 
tar; but left an addreſs for the ſending to him ſuch propoſitions as were in- 

tended to be made. The caſe was much the ſame with Colonel Richard 


Norton of Southwick in Hampſhire, who had at that time ſent by Sir John 
Arundel aſſurances to the King of his readineſs to riſe; but the Marquis did 


not meet with encouragement enough to put himſelf into the power of Nath. 
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his buſineſs was nothing without Briſtol and Gloceſter, as becauſe he was 


Wa ſured by thoſe who well knew the man and his intereſt, that it was im. 


1658. 


Some adwen- 
tures in his 


gourney. 


_ Colcheſter. 


poſſible for him to perform any thing anſwerable even to his very loweſt un- 
dertaking. 

The Marquis found in more than one party of men a great averſion to 
Cromwells government, and a general inclination to ſerve the King, but ſuch 
a mutual jealouſy and animoſity between thoſe who wiſhed well to the ſame 
cauſe, and deſired his Majeſty's Reſtoration, that they would not ſo much 
as confer and correſpond with one another. Thus Popham, Norton and 
Stapley, though originally of the Parliament party, and living in the ſame, 
or the next adjoining County, knew nothing of cach other's intentions and 
propoſals. The Marquis could not in his judgment be perſuaded, that any 
ſuch probable means were propoſed for the effecting of any one deſign, as to 
the ſeizing of any place, that could juſtify his engaging ſo many perſons a; 
were willing to riſe with all the force they could make; which without 
ſome place of ſtrength to receive and cover them, would have been to ex- 
pole them to inevitable ruine, and the King's Counſels to irreparable and 
ſhameful deriſion. Nor was it poſlible for him to ſtay the new modelling 
of deſigns for the taking of places, but that his being in England would be 
diſcovered, and thereupon all perſons, how ſlightly ſoever ſuſpected, would 
be ſecured and diſabled from acting. This being the caſe, he thought it 
proper to adviſe thoſe who were warmeſt for an inſurrection, to keep them- 
ſelves quiet, till they had certain accounts of the King's landing; and being 
aſſured, that Cromwell knew of his being in England, and had made ſeve- 
ral ſearches for him, he thought it high time to depart. Thus after a month's 
ſtay he left London, telling the Gentlemen with whom he had converſed, 
that Sir P. Honywood ſhould know where to find him when he could be 
uſeful; and was conducted by Dr. Quatremaine, the King's Phyſician, into 
Suſſex. There he embarked in a ſhallop near Shoreham, and was ſafely 
9 gn to Dieppe, from whence he went by the way of Rauen to 

aris. 

Such was the iſſue of the Marquis of Ormonde's journey into England, 
which though it failed in the main intent of it, afforded ſome ſmaller ad- 
ventures, which may poſlibly be amuſing to the reader. He brought with 
him to VMeſtmarſb only his ſervant Maurice, who had like to have ſpoiled 
the whole affair, and made him be taken up on ſuſpicion, by pulling out 
in the room there allotted them, the conveniences for night, which were 
brought in the portmantua. There being no bed in the Houle fit to lie in, 
and the weather being extreme cold, the Marquis choſe to fit up all night 
at ſhuffleboard, with four Suffo/k Malſters. He had a good hand at that 
ſport, and drank warm ale with them till morning, when he ſet out for 
From thence he ſent Maurice back with letters, and went on 
himſelf with O Nezle to Chelmsford, where they parted. The Marquis 
there put a green caſe over his hat, and a night cap on his head ; and having 
his portmantua fixed behind him, with all other things ſuitable thereto, he 
jogged on in this equipage to London. His firſt lodging there was at a Chi. 
rurgeons in Drury Lane, who though a Roman Catholick, yet having good 
skill in his art had conſiderable buſineſs, and was well reſpected in the neigh- 
bourhood. After a while, he began to ſuſpect the inconvenience of the 
place, and asked his landlord over a pint of ſack, if he had no hiding place 
in his houſe for a Pricſt? The man anſwered no; for his houſe was vet) 
often ſearched ; and ſo were all the houſes in two or three ſtreets therc- 
abouts. The Marquis receiving this account of his lodgings, immediately 


paid his landlord, and went to a French Taylor's in the Black Friers; = 
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that very night the Chirurgeon s, and all the houſes in the neighbourhood, Cnaruus 
were ſearched. Il. 

The Marquis had once an alarm given him in this new lodging, about mid. 

night 3 but it proved only to be ſome workmen who had been employed about 1658, 
the houſe, and ran haſtily up ſtairs at that hour, to carry away their work 
before Sunday morning, the Lord's day being then kept with exceſlive ſtrict- 
neſs. The noiſe and hurry of ſeveral perſons at ſo unſeaſonable an hour, 
were ſuch that before he diſcovered the occaſion, he was juſt making his 
eſcape out of a garrct window, that led over the houſes of another ſtreet. 
For the firſt care he had about his lodgings was, to [ce what back ways there 
were for a retreat. He took likewiſe another precaution, never going into 
a bed all the time that he continued in England, but lying conſtantly in his 
cloaths, that he might ſtill be in a rcadinels. 

After this, he took another lodging in Old Fiſh Street. His landlady 

had been in her younger days a ſervant at Court, and could drink ſack as well 
as her husband. He humoured them in their way, and was much ſecurer there 
than in his former quarters. He went by the name of Pickering, and palled 
for a diſcarded Officer. Complaining to Colonel Legg, that a peruke was trou- 
bleſome to him, and but an ill diſguiſe, the Colonel gave him a mixture to 
make his own hair black. But the aguafortis was lo predominant in it, that 
it not only changed his hair into a variety of colours, bur alſo ſcalded his head 
and gave him Aa deal of trouble. It was gencrally thought, that Sir X. 
Willis had diſcovered his arrival to Cromwell, but on condition that the 
Marquis ſhould not be ſeized, leſt himſelf ſhould thereby be detected, and 
ſo be for ever rendered uſeleſs for any future ſervice. Sir Richard in the 
ycar following, when his correſpondence with Cromwell was diſcovercd f, 
endcayourcd to vindicate himſelf from the charge, and alledged the Marquis 
of Ormonde's ſafe return out of England, as a clear proof of his own inte- 
gtity. But the King would not admit this plea, having demonſtrative evi- 
dence of Sir Richard's treachery, and acting the part of a double ſpy, giving 
intelligence on both ſides, to the Marquis of Ormonde of the danger he ran 
in a certain place, and to Cromwell, of the Marquis's being there concealed 
ſo that the one finding his lodging ſearched the night after he quitted them, 
and the other, that the perſon he ſought for had been there in the morn- 
ing, both of them were perſuaded for a time of Sir R. Milliss good intel- 
ligence, and fair dealing in what he undertook and profeſſed. 

The Marquis of Ormonde, as ſoon as he landed in France, ſent the . King fol- 
King an account of his affairs in England, melancholy enough with regard /icire be Spa- 
to particulars and what was thought to have been more ſolidly projected 8 
yet not without ſome hopes from the general temper of the people, and but i vain. 
ſituation of the Kingdom. He could never have imagined that Cromwell 
had been ſo univerſally hatcd, as he found he was, not daring to venture his 
Army from London, or to make new levies, and not knowing into what hands 
to truſt his forces. Soon after the Marquis's arrival, hc had diflolved his 
Parliament, upon which the diſcontents appeared ſo great, that if his Ma- 
jeſty could have tranſported himſelf with the forces deſigned to attend him, 
he would have found little oppoſition. The inclinations to a riſing were 
ſtronger and more general than his Lordſhip could have believed without the 
proof of his ſenſes ; but ſtill he thought nothing of this nature ſhould be at- 
tempted till a force was landed from abroad; the report whereof and expec- 
tation of his Majeſty's coming, had been the occalion of the preparations, 
which had been made every where to join him. He had, in confidence of 
the Spaniſh Miniſter's aſſurances, encouraged thoſe on whom the King molt 
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depended, 
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CnanLes depended, to hope for his ſpeedy landing, and had promiſed them in that 


IL 
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caſe to come himſelf to the Weſt of England to make a diverſion there; 


W which was the reaſon of his landing in France; from whence he could tran. 
1658. ſport himſelf thither without any difficulty. | 


The Marquis on this occaſion aſſured the King, that if he had any judg. 
ment, it led him to be confident, that if his Majeſty could land, but with 
the force, ammunition and proviſions promiſed him, at or near Tarmouth 
he would carry that place before ir could be ſuccoured (eſpecially if the at. 
tempt were made before Cromwell had compoſed the diſorders occaſioned by 
his breaking the Parliament) and by that acquiſition gain reputation enough 


to gather a force ſufficient to do (as he thought) his own buſineſs, and cer. 


tainly the King of Spain's, who would thereby ſave Dunkirk, which elſe 
muſt fall a prey to the united forces of France and England. If his Ma- 
jeſty (to whom an expreſs had been at the ſame time ſent out of England 
to aſſure him of 7armouth) approved of that enterprize, and could procure 
from Don Juan the forces neceſſary for it, to be tranſported over before the 
opening of the campaign, he profeſſed himſelf ready to return to England, 
in order to make a diverſion in the Weſt, and would wait in France his 
Majeſty's orders and reſolution. The King was forward for aQtion, and told 
the 22 Miniſters in very poſitive terms, that he found ſuch ſolid grounds 
for the venturing himſelf and all his hopes in the deſign, that he was reſolyed 
ro do ſo, unleſs they flatly denied him means. Thoſe Miniſters had other 
intelligence out of England of the real probability of a revolution there, 
and that the appearance of a conſiderable embarkation with the Duke of 
Tork's perſon (whom all the diſcontented Cavaliers, as well as the Re- 
publicans, affected at that time to extol on all occaſions, to the leſſening of 
his Majeſty's character) would make the King's friends certainly riſe, and at 
Icaſt cauſe ſo powerful a diverſion that Cromwell could ſpare no forces to 
ſend over for proſecuting the deſign on Dunkirk. Oliver had indeed at 
this time cauſed a few frigats to lic before the harbour of Offend; but not- 
withſtanding they had taken three flutes brought thither from Holland for 
the tranſport ſervice, the SpaniſÞ Miniſters pretended to go on with the ex- 
pedition, and that their ſhips ſhould be ready with the troops on board to (ail 
in a few days. They flattered the King with theſe hopes all the month of 
March, and made him, till he (aw the failure of them, defer ſending to the 
Marquis of Ormonde to repair to him at Bruſſels. 

The Marquis was all that time lying concealed at Paris, where he con- 
tinued from Feb. 12. till the latter end of April, almoſt in as much danger 
of the Baſtile there, as he had been of the Tower at London. He lay all. 
that time in private at the Feuillantines in the Fauxbourg S. Jacques, where 
his two ſiſters the Counteſs of Clancarty, and the Lady Hamilton had their 
apartments. When he received the King's orders to come to him with as 
much expedition as he could conſiſtent with his ſafety, he left Paris, taking 
with him his ſecond ſon the Lord Richard, who had been there for ſome time 
learning his exerciſes in the Academy. Cromwell had ſent to Magarine to 


get him ſecured, and ſuch diligence was uſed for that purpoſe, as made it 


dangerous for him to attempt to paſs through any part of the frontier to- 
2 Flanders. He choſe the road towards Italy, and rode in three days 
to Lyons. 

hilſt he was there, he called at a ſhop to have his peruke mended. The 
maſter was a cripple both in his hands and feet, but ſaid he could direct his 
ſiſter to mend it, as it ought to be. The Marquis taking another peruke 
from him, went to gaze about in the ſtreets ; and ſtepping accidentally into 
the next Church, he ſaw a Chapel in it, which was hung with the preſents 


of ſeveral votaries, who had received cures from our Lady. Among the ** 
I c 
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he obſerved an inſcription as well as an offeting made by the very man he CHarLEs 


ad left. 
3 that he ſhould do fo, being ſtill decrepit. 
that he thought he was rather better than he had been, and hoped that by 
doing honour to the Lady beforchand, he might the ſooner cnjoy the reſt 
of her benefit. From Lyons the Marquis went to Geneva, and paſling 
through the Palatinate and down the Rhine, made the Duke of Neuburg 
a viſit at Duſſeldorp; and from thence came about the tenth of May to his 
Majeſty at Bruſſels. 


When he came back to the peruke-maker, he asked him about it, 
The man anſwered, (YI 


II. 


1658. 


The King was very ill ſatisfied with the proceedings of Don Juan and the Pr 
Marquis of Caracena, in diſappointing him of the ſuccouts that had been“ “ 


romiſed him for the attempt he intended to make upon Eng/and. 8 He 
had thoughts of going himſelf to Hain, in hopes of prevailing with the Mi- 
niſters at Madrid to ſupply him the next winter with the forces which thoſe 
of Flanders had failed to furniſh him the laſt, notwithſtanding their repeated 
promiſes. He fancied that he could make this journey without danger, by 
going into Germany under pretence of attending the Diet, and that from 
thence ſlipping into Italy, he might paſs into Hain without interruption. 
The reaſons for the journey were, the little ſatisfaction the King had hitherto 
found from the Miniſters in Flanders, with regard either to his Perſon or his 
affairs; the appearance that he would have (till leſs for the future, their 
force diminiſhing, and their diſpoſition towards him not bcing likely to 
change for the better, when thcir affairs were daily growing worle and their 
difficulties greater; the ill ſtate of the Netherlands, and the danger of Dun- 
kirk, Newport and Oſtend (all the places from whence any troops could be 
embarked for England) being loſt in the approaching campaign; the ill cf- 
fe& which thoſe loſſes and the diſtreſſed condition of Flanders would have 
upon the King's friends in England, who ſecing an impoſlibility of being 
ſuccoured, would be diſcouraged from forming any new deſign, or making 
an inſurrection in his favour. The advantages which the King propoſed 
from the journey were, the getting from his Catholick Majeſty a ſum of 
money for making a deſcent upon England and for his ſubſiſtence into his 
own hands, ſo that the Flemiſh Miniſters ſhould not touch it, nor be able 
to divert it to any other purpoſe ; the engaging the Court of Madrid to in- 
clude him in a Treaty of Peace, whenever any ſhould be made; the encou- 
ragement which that journey would give to the Royal Party in England, 
and the deſire which the Spaniſh Miniſters expreſſed of his going to Spain, 
which they might eaſily force him to at laſt by the inconveniences he might 
ſuffer, and the cold uſage he might receive from them in Handers. On 


the other ſide there were objections to the journey ariſing from the dangers 


to which the King would thereby be expoſed, and the loſs of ſeveral ad- 
vantages to his affairs which might happen, by ſome revolution in England, 
if Cromwell ſhould ſet up himſelf for King; by ſome alteration in France, 
it that Crown and Cromwell ſhould quarrcl about dividing their conqueſts ; 
by a war between the Engliſh and Dutch, of which various ſymptoms were 
daily diſcovered, or by a change of miniſtry in Handers; in all which caſes, 
the King's being at ſuch a diſtance from this country would be very inconve- 
nient. The apparent poverty of Spain, which would render it perhaps as 
difficult to get money from thence, as it had been found to procure it at 
Bruſſels, made it doubtful, whether thoſe who would not give effectual 
orders for aſliſting the King in Flanders, would be more liberal in Spain, 
and the ill conſequences of his Majeſty's being neglected in Spain, would be 
more grievous than the ſame treatment in the Lou - Countries, ſince the one 
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CHarLes might be imputed to the Miniſters, but the other muſt appear to be the a8 
It. of the King their Maſter. The umbrage which this voyage would give on 
CV account of the King's Religion, and the difficulty about the powers and com. 
1653. miſſions neceſſary to be left with the Duke of Jork, were likewiſe conſide. 
rations which contributed to keep the King irreſolute upon this ſubject, which 
he only communicated to the Chancellor and the Earl of Briſfol, till the 
Marquis of Ormonde returned to Bruſſe/s. The firſt of theſe did nor like 
the journey, and the laſt had no inclination to it, not ſeeing any great tea. 
ſon to expect ſucceſs at the Court of Madrid; but both had the leſs to ob. 
je& to it, becauſe it was undeniably evident there were not the leaſt grounds 
ever to hope for ſuccours from the Miniſters at Bruſſels; ſo that the expedi- 
tion ſeemed to be thought of by the King, not ſo much out of choice 23 
neceſſity. In this difficulty of determining, his Majeſty thought proper to 
conſult his friend the Cardinal de Ret on the ſubject. The Marquis of Oy. 
monde ſtated to him the reaſons that perſuaded, the advantages thence propof:. 
ed, and the objections which were made againſt, the journey. The Cardi. 
nal, who knew the Court of Spain very well, was of opinion, that the 
journey was attended with greater dangers and inconveniences than it could 
poſſibly bring advantages to the King's affairs; that if he went, he ſhould 
take the Duke of Tork along with him, and leave the Duke of Gloceſter be- 
hind; and that he might not loſe ſuch favourable junctures as might poſſibly 
happen, he thought his Majeſty ſhould not ſet out till the campaign was over, 
and then order his affairs in ſuch a manner, that he might be back in Flan- 
ders by the time the troops ſhould be ready to move. The King accordingly 
put off his journey, and Cromwell's death happening before the end of the 
campaign, cauſed it to be entirely laid aſide. 
The King pro» The King was at Hoochſtraten, when he received news of that event. He 
f, had retired thither in diſcontent with the Court of Bruſſels, and as that vil- 
Orange lage was but four hours from Breda, he went often thither to ſee the Prin- 
Daugbur. ceſs Royal his Siſter. He had there various opportunities of converſing with 
the Princeſs Henrietta, Daughter of Henry Frederick de Naſſau Prince of 
Orange; and conceiving a great kindneſs for her, entertained thoughts of 
marriage. She was as much inclined to be a Queen; and the King at this 
time ſent the Marquis of Ormonge to make the propoſition to her Mother 
the old Princeſs Dowager of Orange; but it was civilly declined; ſhe, who 
faw little hopes of his Majeſty's change of fortune, excuſing the matter by 
reaſon of her being wholly under the protection of the States General, and 
that all things of that publick and important nature, muſt be firſt moved to 
them, and not be proceeded in without their approbation and direction. 

In the ® letter which the King wrote to that Princeſs on this occaſion, juſt 
after Cromwel/s death, he took notice of the good condition of his affairs 
in England upon that event, and the great likelihood of his reſtoration, if 
he could but procure ſome aſſiſtance from the States, which he conceived it 
was agrecable to their intereſt to give him, and which he deſired her good 
offices to ſollicit. The common people in Holland had made great rejoic- 
ings upon Cromwell's death, and the governing part of that country had ex- 
preſſed themſelves more favourably to the King's cauſe, and ſhewn greater 
civilities to thoſe of his party, than they had ever done before. Even John 
de Mit ſeemed inclined to promote his reſtoration. The hopes of engaging 
him heartily in the King's intereſt, and of bringing the Dutch to ſupply his 

I Earl of Majeſty with ſuccours upon occaſion i, were the principal motive which diſ- 
Son, poled the Marquis of Ormonde to enter at this time into a Treaty of mat. 
linge between his eldeſt Son Thomas Earl of Ofſory, and Emilia Daughter 
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of Louis de Naſſau Fr de Beverweert, natural Son to Maurice Prince of CuaxL Eg 
Orange. M. de Beverweert was a man of great virtue and integrity, a par- II. 
ticular friend to M. de Mit, and well heard in the Aſſembly of the States. 
He offcred only 10000 . with his Daughter, and inſiſted on his intended Son- 1658. 
in-Law's being put in immediate poſſeſſion of 1200 J. a year. This put the 
Marchioneſs of Ormonde to great difficulties, the condition of her eſtate in 

Treland ſcarce allowing her to part with ſo conſiderable a ſhare of it; but 

the could deny nothing to her beloved Son, who was much in love with 

the young Lady, not ſo much on account of her beauty as of her goodneſs, 

of which (as he aſſured his Father) ſhe had as much as he could wiſh in wo- 

man. He thought the happineſs of his life depended upon paſling it with 

her; and for that reaſon only declined a propoſal, which was at this time 

ſetting on foot, of his marriage with a much greater fortune, a daughter of 
Thomas Wriotheſly Earl of Southampton. The Marquis of Ormonde, tor the 

reaſons abovementioned, conſented to the match which was moſt agrecable 

to his Son's inclinations ; and the Marchioneſs having made the ſettlement 
propoſed, the marriage was ſolemnized on Monday Nov. 17. 1659. N. F. 

The Marchioneſs had a view of employing part of the young Lady's fortune 

in marrying her Daughter the Lady Eligabeth Butler to the Earl of Cheſter- 

field, (for which a propoſal was now made) and in ſending her Son the Lord 

John to the Academy at Paris; but the King's occaſions for money were ſo 
preſſing, and the juncture ſo very critical, that almoſt the whole of it was 
immediately cmployed in his Majeſty's ſervice. 

Holland was not the only country which altered its conduct towards the 1659. 
King upon Cromwells death. His Majeſty found a ſenſible difference in the The King vrict 
behaviour of the Spaniſh Miniſters in Flanders, who now treated him with P 
more complaiſance and deference. The Court of France paid extraordinary Spain 7 je 
civilities to the Queen: Cardinal Magarine made her a viſit, and took occa-/” 5 Refs 
ſion to congratulate her Majeſty and her friends upon that event. Theſe "pra 
vilities the King hoped would prove an introduction to more real ſervices, 
for which a favourable opportunity ſoon offered. The two Crowns of France 
and Spain, being tired of a long and expenſive war, were both inclined. to 
put an end to it by a Peace, cemented by a marriage between Louis XIV. 
and the Infanta of Spain. An overture to that purpoſe was made in the be- 
ginning of this year, which was followed by a Suſpenſion of Arms in May, 
in order to a Treaty of marriage and peace, which was to be managed on 
the frontiers of both Kingdoms, in a conference between the two Miniſters. 
Cardinal Magarine ſet out from Paris on June 24. to meet Don Louis de 
Haro, and the Conference was opened on Aug. 13. in a ſmall Iſland near 
S. Jean de Luz. The King was in hopes that, now thoſe two Crowns 
were no longer to be taken up in hoſtilitics againſt each other, they might 
be brought to unite their forces for his reſtoration ; and was encouraged to 
thoſe hopes by favourable Declarations from both the Miniſters, that his in- 
tereſts ſhould be conſidered and provided for in the Treaty. Sir H. Bennet 
who had lately been his Miniſter at the Court of Madrid and was very con- 
fident of Louis de Haro's inclinations to ſerve his Majeſty, was ſent to attend 
the Treaty, and take care of his Maſter's intereſts. It was but an ill begin- 
ning of his negotiation, that Sir Henry was refuſed an audience, when he 
deſired it of the Cardinal, who at the ſame time careſſed in an extraordinary 
manner Loctart, who was come thither as Agent to the uſurped Govern- 
ment in England. Magzarine excuſed this refuſal, pretending that he meant 
it for the King of England's ſervice, and that his Majeſty's intereſts ſhould 
be taken care of, but it could not be done till after all matters in diſpute 
between the two Crowns were adjuſted, and the Peace fully concluded. 
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CHARLES The Court of Hain had great reaſon to reſent the conduct of the Engi 


IL 


Uſurpers, who had taken from them the port of Dunkirk, and the Iſland 


WY'V of Jamaica; and France was uncaly at the former of thole places being in 
1659. the hands of the En liſß. The King imagined that the intereſt of both the 


Sir George 


Boothe's 
riſing. 


Crowns were conſiderably affected by thoſe places, and imagined he could, 
by being on the ſpot himſelf, make an advantage thereof, which no Miniſter 
that he could employ would be able to do; it being too delicate an affair 
for any ſubject to agree for the giving up of ſuch important places, though 
upon the condition of reſtoring his Majeſty to the reſt of his Dominions. He 
reſolved therefore to go himſelf to the Conference, and accordingly ſet out 
in the month of Auguſt from Bruſſels, with great privacy, and went to Ca. 
lais, where he ſtaid a few days incognito, and then went to Rouen, attended 
only by the Marquis of Ormonde, the Earl of Briſtol, and two or three (er. 
vants. The Duke of 7ork ſet out the ſame day with Lord Langdale for 
Boulogne, where he continued with equal privacy, holding a correſpondence 
with his Brother. | 
The reaſon of the King's ſtay in thoſe parts was the expectation of a riſing 
of his friends in England, of which Mr. Henry Mordaunt, now created Lord 
Mordaunt, had lately aſſured him of at Bruſſels. This Nobleman had been 
taken up ſoon after the Marquis of Ormonde's laſt return from England, and 
had narrowly eſcaped with his life. He had been always active for the King's 
ſervice, and had the entire confidence of all the Cavalier party; his late be- 
haviour had gained him univerſally the character of a man of courage and 
honour ; and being known to be truſted by his Majeſty, he had been applicd 
to by perſons of other parties, who were deſirous to return to their duty, 
and ſee a good ſettlement of the Kingdom. From the time of Cromwells 
death, there had been various changes of government; both the Army and 
what was called the Parliament were divided into ſeveral factions, ſo em. 
bittered againſt one another, that it was evident their diviſions would at laſt 
be determined in blood, and no ſeftled government could be cſtabliſhed till 
one faction had ſuppreſſed the reſt. It was thought at firſt the wiſeſt part the 
Royaliſts could take, to wait till the factions of the Army had carried mat- 
ters to that extremity, and had begun hoſtilities againſt each other; leſt by 
ſtirring too carly, they ſhould unite thoſe, who could not otherwiſe be re- 
conciled, than by having a common enemy to oppoſe. But when thoſe dit- 
ferent factions had drawn the ſword againſt each other, it was not doubted, 
but that the King's friends, riſing in arms, would be joined by one or other 
of them, who ſhould find it their beſt intereſt, and ſureſt means of ſafety, 
to contribute to his Majeſty's reſtoration. In expectation of ſuch an oppor- 
tunity, there were few Counties of England, in which the Royaliſts had not 
made preparations for ſeizing the principal towns, and taking the field; and 
many of the old Parliamentarian party, ſeeing no end of the diſtractions of 
the Nation, had embarked in the ſame meaſures. A day was fixed for a ge- 
neral inſurrection in all parts of the Kingdom, of which Lord Mordaunt ha- 
ving given his Majeſty a particular account, returned at the latter end of June 
to England, with Commiſſions to the principal perſons in each County, 
giving them authority to chooſe a Commander in chief among themſelves, 
till they ſhould join with other forces under a General who had a ſuperiot 
Commiſſion from the King. , 
The impriſonment of ſeveral of the chief perſons who were to act in this 
affair, the unſeaſonableneſs of the weather, and various other accidents pre- 
vented a general riſing at the day appointed. i This was the firſt of Auguſt, 
when Sir George Boothe, according to his engagement, | ſeized the city of 


Lord Mordaun!'s letter to the King. EE. 352. | 
Cheſter, 
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Cheſter, and was joined by Sir ; 

of IVelſþhmen. The caſtle held out, being garriſoned by Colonel Croxton 
with 200 foot and 30 horſe. There was in it a good magazine of arms and 
ammunition, and it was a great omiſſion not to reduce it, or at leaſt block 
it up, in ſuch a manner, that the Governor could receive no intelligence; 
in which calc it would ſoon have been ſurrendered. Some jcalouly alto aroſe 


between Boothe and Middleton, encouraged by the Miniſters who found fault 


with the latter, for declaring too openly that he meant the King's Reſtoration. 
They were diſcouraged at hearing of no inſurrection in other places, and 
ſurprized at Lambert's advance againſt them; which was made with ſuch 
expedition, that he was within leſs than a day's march of them before they 
thought he could have come half the way. They might however have de- 
fended Cheſter till they had been relieved, and Lambert who had at moſt 
but 3500 men with him, durſt not have ventured to attack them there. But 
they were cager for an engagement, and leaving 700 of their belt foot in 
Cheſter, marched with the reſt of their forces to meet him as far as Nampt- 
wich, where, for want of intelligence, they ſuffered themſelves to be ſut— 
prized, and were caſily routed. 
This ill conduct and ſudden ſuppre 
the meaſures taken to relieve him, and to make the inſurrection effectual to 
his Majcſty's Reſtoration. 
Hyde had a correſpondence with Admiral Montague, (afterwards Earl 
Sandwiche) who had aſſured them of his reſolution to ſcrve the King, when- 
ever an opportunity offered. He was at this time with a Fleet under his 
command in the Sound, and upon Lord Mordaunt's account of the deſign 
of a general inſurrection, it was thought proper to ſend a Gentleman to him 
to engage his ſervice, and the aſſiſtance of the Fleet in that deſign. The 
Gentleman (who in the Chancellor's letter of Sept. 20. to the Marquis of Or- 
monde, is diſtinguiſhed by the ſtile of the Knight, and our Landlord of the 
Garter) met with great difficultics in his journey by land, on account of the 
Swediſh, Daniſh and Brandenburg Armies, which poſſeſſed all paſſages in the 
way, and when he gor at laſt through many dangers to the Sound, the Flect 
was removed to ſuch a diſtance, that he could not purſue the method pro- 
poſed for the communication between them, and the Admiral himſelf was 
in Copenhagen. There was ſome difficulty to get into that place, which was 
blocked up on one fide by the Swedzſh forces, and no body was allowed to 
come in without a ſtrict examination; and it was not caly to find a probable 
ptetence to ſatisfy Mr. Meadows who was there as mediator, or Algernon 
Hane y and the other Engliſh Commiſſioneis, who were ready to make their 
entry, and would naturally be conſulted with on this occaſion. The Fleet 
had been ſent thither, in purſuance of a Treaty made with Holland on May 
8. to mediate for a Peace, or rather to force the King of Sweden to one, 
upon the terms of the Treaty of Roſchild. The Rump Parliament being at 
that time reſtored in England, to ſecure themſelves in their new power, 
thought fit to truckle to the Dutch, and by procuring them greater advan- 
tages in their Ba/tzck trade, to engage the friendſhip of their ſiſter Common- 
wealth. Thoſe Commiſſioners were ſcat over for that purpoſe to Holland, 
and having on July 4. made a new Treaty there with the Dutch, to obtain 
from the King of Sweden, the conditions formerly ſettled between the Swedes 
and Hollanders in a Treaty at Elbing, they went from the Hague to Copen- 
hagen to oblige the King of Sweden to give his conſent. The day aſſigned 
tor the ſolemnity of their entry ſeemed a proper ſeaſon for the Knight to get 
into the town undiſcovered; which he effected by putting himſelf into the 
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He ſoon found out Mr. Edward Mont 
eldeſt ſon to the Lord Montague of Boughton, a near relation to the Admi. 


nal, whom he accompanied in that expedition, and conyeying to him Sir E. 
1659. 


Hyde's letter, was appointed to come to his chambers at twelve a clock at 
night, where they conferred together till morning, and Mr. Montague re- 
ccived the King's letter to the Admiral. The next day the Commiſſionets, 
with the Admiral, going about to view the town, and the latter entering one 
of the Churches, ſaw the Knight walking there, and calling him, asked what 
had brought him into thoſe parts, and held ſome diſcourſe with him in ge- 
neral about the news in England, without ſeeming to take any notice of his 
having heard before that he was in the place. The night following at the 
ſame hour the Knight made a ſecond viſit to Mr. Montague, who talked to 
him very freely of the temper of the Fleet, the want of victuals, and the 
difficulties that the Admiral would be expoſed to for want of ports, wherein 
to put and re- victual the Navy; which would have ſuch an effect on the ſea- 
men, that though he was confident ar leaſt half the Fleet would follow him, 
yet they would ſoon grow uneaſy under their diſtreſſes, and be apt to make 
their Peace by delivering up their Officers. In fine, he told the Knight, that 
his being in town was taken notice of by the Commiſſioners 3 that it was 
neceſlary in many treſpects he ſhould haſten away; and that he would take 
upon himſelf to ſatisfy the Chancellor, for whom he delivered him a letter, 
He gave him at the ſame time another for Opdam, to help him to a veſſel 
to carry him to e 4 which was immediately done. The Knight after 
three days ſtay in Copenhagen left it on Aug. 26. met with very foul weather, 
and had like to have been drowned in his paſſage to Hamburg, from whence 
about the middle of September he got ſafe back to Bruſſels. 

Mr. Montague's letter to Sir E. Hyde was as ſatisfactory as could be wiſhed; 
e aſſuring him not only of his own entire devotion to the King, without 
te the leaſt conſideration of his perſon or fortune, but of the Admiral's diſ- 
« poſition to ſerve his Majeſty ; but that for the preſent nothing was to be 
« done. He excuſed the haſty ſending away of the Knight, ſince though he 
« doubted not of the profeſſions he made, yet it was not proper for the 
« Admiral to put himſelf ſo much in his power, as to own his intentions 
« to him; however upon any appearance of diſorders in England, the Chan- 
«© cellor might expect a good account from him, and ſhould hear from him 
&« by the way of England. The Knight had ſcarce arrived with this letter, 
when accounts came of the Flect having left the Sound, and failed for the 
Engliſh coaſt. The Officers of it had, upon the firſt news of the diſſolution 
of R. Cromwell Parliament, made a general Proteſtation againſt the preſent 
power, and that they would adhere ro the Protector. Richard had ſince 
graciouſly abſolved them of all their obligations; and the Commiſſioners had 
brought with them, beſides other great promiſes, an act of pardon and in- 
demnity for all that was paſt, which, they imagined, had compoſed all hu- 
mours; though it appeared afterwards not to have wrought any change in 
the Officers inclinations. When the Knight left Copenhagen, they had not 
there hcard a word of any troubles in England; but preſently after his de- 
parturc, advice came of Sir G. Boothe riſing, and Admiral Montague re- 
ſolved immediately to fail for England. Sidney and the other Commiſſion- 
ers oppoſed it violently, proteſted againſt his going, and the conteſt grew ſo 
very hot, that the firſt told the Admiral,“ that he knew his errand, and that 
« the King was in his heart.” The Admiral however having but five weeks 
proviſion left, and having got a Council of War on his ſide, came away, 
reſolving to block up the Thames with a ſquadron, and ro employ the reſt 
of his Fleet to tranſport ſupplies of men and arms from France and Flan- 


ders, as occaſion ſhould require. But in his return he met with the news 5 
ir 
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Sir G. Boothe's miſcarriage and impriſonment, which diſappointed all his CARLES 
meaſures; ſo that there being no forcign port into which he could put, nor II. 
any means tor ſupplying the fleet with victuals, he was obliged to put into e 
O:ztcy bay, and juſtify himſelf the beſt he could to the prevailing power in 159. 
England. There cannot be given a more remarkable inſtance of the indil- 

tion of foreign Princes to aſliſt an exiled King of England, than offered 

upon this occaſion. Mazarine's union with England was broke by Crom- 
Tells death, and France making Peace with his Catholick Majeſty, had very 
little reaſon to be apprehenſive of the Engliſh State, yet would not admir 
any ſhips that ſhould declare for the King into the harbours of France. The 
King of Hain was actually at war with the uſurped power of England, yet 
dreaded it ſo much, that he durſt not provoke it further by recciving any 
of the King of En land s ſhips into the ports of Hain. Would he but have 
countenanced his Majeſty's ſervice in that particular, the Engliſh flect, then 
in the Mediterranean, would have declared openly for the King. 

How regardleſs of the obligations of juſtice, and how inſenſible ſocycr of» from 27. de 
the common intereſts of royalty, the Princes of Europe were at this time, Huren. 
there were ſtill ſome great men, though in the rank of ſubjects, that were 
inſpired with more generous and noble ſentiments, and ready to do their ut- 
moſt for the reſtoring of rhe King to his throne. Among theſe the great 
Prince of Conde, and the Count of Marſiu then in Flanders, uſed preſſing 
inſtances with the Hyaniſh Miniſtry in that country to furniſh him with the 
neceſlary ſuccours to cnable him to improve the opportunity which Sir G. 

Boothe's riſing offered for his Reſtoration. The former declared himſelf 
ready to ſend over his own troops, and laboured to find mcans of tranſporta- N 
tion. The Count of Schomberg, who had then Calais, Dixmuyde and 
Bergh under his command, treated with the Exgliſb Officers at Dunkirk to 
reclaim them to their duty, and ſollicited the Court for a connivance to 
ſend over conſiderable detachments out of his own and other regiments gar- 
tiſoned in that neighbourhood. The great Turenne, out of zcal to the Royal 
Cauſe, upon the news of the ſaid inſurrection, offered to the Queen of 
England, to ſend over his regiment of 1200 foot, and the Scots Gens d Arms, 
and Arms for 3 or 4000 men, fix field picces, ammunition in proportion, 
and proviſions to ſubſiſt 5000 men for two months; to procure ſhipping to 
tranſport all theſe into England, and to grant pals-ports for the Duke of 
Tork's regiment, and what other troops he could bring from Flanders, to 
march for Boulogne to embark there, and to employ all his credit to raiſe a 
ſum of money, ſufficient to carry on the buſineſs with ſuccels. 

The Queen reſolved to fend immediately Captain Thomas Coole to the 7% Marquis of 
King with this account, and wrote ! to him on Aug. 27. N. F. © acquaint- Ormonde /ert 
« ing him that M. de Turenne had been with her that day, and was then ba, V4 
« ſet out for Amiens to afford his Majeſty an opportunity of diſcourſing with ' 

* him on the ſubject; that he left it to the King to choole either Amiens, 
« Abbeville or Montreuil for the place of the conference, but deſired to 
« mcet him without the loſs of a moment's time, and with the utmoſt ſe- 
« crecy; for what he propoſed to do for his Majcſty's ſervice, was without 
any order from the Court.” The King had on //edneſday the 25th of 
that month at night parted with the Marquis of Ormonde near Rowen, having 
ordered him to go to Paris to make up matters with the Queen Mother 
(there having been a ſtrangeneſs and miſunderſtanding between them, cver 
ſince the beforementioned affair of the Duke of Gloceſter) to adviſe with her 
touching the motions then in England, and to engage her to ſollicit the 
Court of France for ſuccours, or at leaſt for a connivance at the paſling over 
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CHARLES of ſuch forces, as would follow him out of affection to his perſon and cauſe 
II. into England. The Marquis arrived at Paris, as Captain Cook was letting 
out with his Commiſſion to the King; and a conſultation being held there. 
1659. upon, it was thought proper to diſpatch him to the Duke of 7ork; the 
King when the Marquis left him, purpoſing to go on to St. Malo, a place 

too remote to allow of the conference propoled, ſo ſoon as the exigence of 

affairs required. Beſides, it was not thought adviſable, in ſo favourable a 
conjuncture both at home and abroad, to run the hazard of fo itrecovetable 

a loſs, as that of the King's perſon would be; unleſs his preſence ſhould ap- 

pear highly neceſſary, and ſhould be delired; nor then, unleſs a ſecure 

retreat ſhould be propoſed. The Marquis immediately ſent away an expteſs 

to Rouen to provide what ſhips could be got upon the coaſt of Normangy, 

and the Duke of Tor- upon notice repaired immediately to M. de Turenne 

near Amiens, who made him (ſince the King could not be found) the above- 


mentioned offer, and gave him a letter for the King of France's Lieutenant 


at Boulogne, whom he ordered to furniſh what ſhips were in his government, 
not excepting the fiſhing boats. The Mareſchal 4 Aumont, Governor of the 
Boulonnois, ſent likewiſe orders to the ſame purpoſe; and Turenne for the 
better executing and haſtening the tranſportation, went to Monſtreuil. Such was 
the expedition uſed in this affair, that the Duke of 7ork was actually embark. 
ing on Sept. 5. with the Duke of Bouillon, and Count 4 Auvergne, Tu- 
renne's nephews, and the troops in readineſs, when the news arrived of Sir 
G. Boothe's being routed, and the inſurrection being ſuppreſſed in all parts 
of England. Upon this advice, the Duke went to Monſtrenil to conſult 
with Turenne, to whom he propoſed going on with the expedition, for fear 
the King his brother ſhould have gone from St. Malo, and have landed in the 
Weſt ; where he muſt neceſlarily be in great danger, and unable to attempt 
any thing, unleſs a diverſion were made in ſome other part of the Kingdom. 
Turenne did not think it proper to attempt any thing in a conjuncture, be- 
fore the King's friends were recovered of the conſternation with which they 
would be ſeized upon the firſt news of the ſucceſs of the Rebels. He ad- 
viſed the Duke to have patience, and wait for a better opportunity; which, 
conſidering the confuſions of England, would ſoon be offered; and, as there 
was no proſpect of ſucceſs in the then ſituation of affairs, recommended to 
him to retire into Flanders, till he (aw what turn they would take. The 
Duke of 7ork hereupon went to Bruſſels, and from thence to Breda; where 
he paſſed ſome time with the Princeſs Royal. Thus was the enterprize laid 
aſide ; and theſe were the firſt effects of Sir C. Boothe's miſcarriage. 

goes with te The Marquis of Ormonde having diſpoſed every thing for a perfect recon- 

* Fonta- ciljation between the King and Queen, and for an interview upon his Ma- 
jeſty's return into the neighbourhood of Paris, left this place on Sept. 2. 
and joined the King at St. Malo. He travelled thither poſt, but had ſcarce 
reached the place, when the ill news out of England, which arrived at Paris 
on the ſixth, was brought thither, and put a ſtop to the deſign of paſſing 
into England. The King having now ſcarce any other hopes left, but what 
might ariſe from the Treaty between the Crowns of Fance and Spain, te- 
ſolved to try if the two Miniſters could not be brought to concur in proper 
meaſures for his Reſtoration, With this view he made all poſlible haſte by 
Rennes, Nantes and Rochelle to Tholouſe ; m where the advices he received 
made him apprehenſive, that every thing was ſettled at the Conference, and 
that the two Miniſters would have parted before he could arrive therc. 
His greateſt dependence was on Don Louis de Haro; and in order to 
ſee him, he ſet out from Tholouſe on Oct. 7. and paſſing the Pyrenean 
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Majeſty; but finding that the Conferences ſtill continued, he went about a 
week after by Bearne and Bayonne to the place of Treaty. Sit H. Bennet 
was there diſpoſing all things, eſpecially on the Spaniſh ſide, for the King's 
coming; and accordingly, when the ſeaſon was thought proper for it, the 
Marquis of Ormonde went from thence as far as Tolaſette, to meet his Ma- 
jeſty, then advancing to Fontarabie. 

Don Lonis ordered the Grandees that were with him, to pay the ſame 
court to the King of England, as they would to the perſon of his Catholick 
Majeſty ; and went to meet him with his coaches and horſe- guards. He paid 
him all kind of honours and reſpect, which his Majeſty returned with ample 
expreſſions of affection and eſteem. The King went into Don Lowuzs's coach, 
and would take in no body elſe, though Don Louis had left places for the 
Marquis of Ormonde and the Earl of Briſtol. At his entering Fontarabie, 
he was ſaluted with three diſcharges of the artillery, and was lodged in the 
cattle in the Royal Apartment, which Don Louis quitted to him, retiring 
himſelf to that of the Baron de Batteville. He was in all reſpects treated 
with as much reverence as the King of Spain himſelf could be; and being 
deſirous to talk with the two Miniſters together, Don Louis propoſed it to 
Mazarine ; who refuſed it under pretence, that ſuch a Conference could pro- 
duce no advantage to his Britannick Majeſty ; but would oa the contrary, 
give the Government of Eng/and a diſtruſt of the Cardinal, and thereby do 
hurt to the deſign he had of ſerving his Majeſty. The reaſons which made 
Mazarine averſe to this motion were, the dread he ſtood in of Lockart and 
the power of England, and a certain jealouſy he entertained as if Louis de 
Haro propoſed it with a deſign to render him ſuſpected to the Engliſh Re- 


publicans. The Cardinal was the more diſpoſed to indulge his own fears 


and jcalouſics in this reſpect, becauſe Bourdeaux the French Envoy in Eug- 
land was ill affected to the King's intereſt, ſo that none of the Royaliſts cared 
to truſt or unboſome themſelves to him. It was either from his ignorante 
of their ſtrength, or from his correſpondence and friendſhip with the Repub- 
lican party, that he always repreſented matters unfavourably to his Majcſty's 
intereſts, exalted the power of the Ulurpers, and never gave the Cardinal a 
full account of the true ſituation of affairs in England. Don Alonzo de 
Cardenas labourcd as much on the other ſide, to defeat the effect of Louis 
de Haro's real inclinations to the King's ſervice, repreſenting that his Majcſty's 
Reſtoration was a work full as difficult, as an entire conqueſt of the three 
Kingdoms. 


* 


Ihe King being refuſed an interview with the Cardinal, was obliged to cn nuirh 
take up with an expedient which the other deſired. It was that the Marquis C#74ina! Ma- 
of Ormonde, as he was going one day to S. Jean de Luz, ſhould meet with 


the Cardinal on his road to the Je of Conference, and talk with him about 
his Britannick Majeſty's affairs. The matter was concerted between the two 
Miniſters, and Magarine going out of Sibourg, mounted on horſeback, and 
met the Marquis; Don Louis in the mean time loitering by the way be- 
yond the uſual hour of meeting, on purpoſe to give the Marquis of Ormonde 
the longer time and more leiſure to confer with the Cardinal. This Conference 
was on Nov. 12. and the Marquis did not fail on this occaſion, to lay be- 
fore his Eminence the diſtracted condition of the uſurping factions in Eng- 
land; the invitations made to the King from thence ; the engagements of the 
molt conſiderable perſons, and diſpoſition of the people in general through- 
out the Kingdom, to reſtore his Majeſty; and the great probability of that 
work's being ſpeedily effected; which would be raiſcd to a certainty, if 
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hills, went to aragoſſa in Arragon, where he made a ſhort ſtay, till matters CARLTA 
were ſettled for his reception. The Marquis was left at Tholouſe to catch 
Mazarine in his return, in order to diſpoſe him to good reſolutions for his CY Wi 
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CnranLes France would eſpouſe his cauſe. He put the Cardinal in mind of the ho. 


II. 


nour and glory he would gain to himſelf by being the author of ſo great 


aud glorious a work, and the advantages he would thereby procure to France 
1659. by a perpetual alliance with the King of England, who could never forget 


The King re- 
turns from 


Fontarabie. 


the obligations he ſhould lie under to that Crown, for re-eſtabliſhing him 
in his own, and who was ſo well ſatisfied that his ſucceſs would be infalli. 
ble, if he was aided by France, and if he had but aſſurance of theirs, he would 
apply no where elſe for aſſiſtance. The Cardinal received the Marquis with 
the affability and civility which were natural to him, and due to the pleni- 
potentiary of a King of England; expreſſed a deep ſenſe of his Majeſty', 
condition, and how much his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty was affected with it, 
as well out of regard to the common intereſt of all Princes, as to the neat 
conſanguinity that was between them; and exculed the league made with 
the Government of England, as an act of neceſſity, and done for reaſons of 
ſtate, contrary to his ſentiments and inclinations. But as that fatal neceſſi 
was not yet removed, he could not, as the King's firſt Miniſter, promiſe big 
Maſter's aſſiſtance at preſent; however, as the ordinary revolutions of things 
might in a little time leave France entirely at her liberty, the King moved 
by his natural generoſity and the relation between them, would in tuch caſe 
be fully diſpoſed to aſſiſt his Britannick Majeſty. Yet in that calc it would 
be neceſſary that the two Crowns ſhould act in concert, and that Spain hoy! 
begin firſt, as acting againſt a declared enemy, with whom France wa: : 
yet in alliance; and that nothing could be expected from France, till td 
the Treaty had taken effect, and the intended marriage with the Infanta g. 
Spain was con ſummated in the enſuing year, and a Peace was likewiſe made 
between Sweden and Denmark. 

This Conference did not at all lefſen the contempt and averſion which 
the Marquis of Ormonde had for the Cardinal, whoſe puſillanimity and in 
ſincerity he was too well acquainted with before. The King finding nothing 
was to be got from Mazarine, but general profeſſions which had no mean- 
ing, and precarious promiſes, founded upon future contingencies, and upon 
diſtant as well as uncertain events, and that even Louis de Haro poſtponed 
the aſſiſtance, which he had been encouraged to expect from Spain, till af. 
ter the reduction of Portugal; which now took up all the thoughts of the 
Court of Madrid, and which they vainly flattered themſelves, would be a 
ſhort and an caſy work, ſaw that he had nothing to do but to return to 


Flanders, and accordingly fixed a day for his departure. The Earl of Briſtol, 


who had now worked himſelf into the favour of Louis de Haro, was in- 
vited by him to Madrid, and reſolved to accompany him thither, either to 
convince the Court of Hain of his Catholicity (for he ſpent there a great 
deal of time in his devotions) or to ſollicit it for ſome better revenue to 
maintain the King in Flanders, where all his ſervants were reduced to great 
extremities for want of moneyn. The Earl had been a little time before 
perverted from his Religion by this artifice. He had always withſtood the 
teazing of the Roman Catholick Prieſts, who preſſed him to embrace thcir 
Communion, till he fell ill of a violent fever, and the Phyſicians cold him, 
his caſe was deſperate, and he had nothing to think of but another world. 
Soon after a Jcluit was ſent in to him, who preſſed him, now there were 
no hopes of his recovery, to die at leaſt in the true Church. The Ear], 
notwithſtanding the extremity he was in, and the weakneſs of reaſon which 
that of the body occaſions in ſuch caſes, was not yet perſuaded to turn; but 
the Jcſuit redoubling his attack, told him, that if he would give them any 
hopes of his converſion, God might poſſibly work a miracle in his fayour; 
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at leaſt all his ſociety ſhould pray for him; and begged a promiſe from him, CharLes 


that if he recovered through their prayers, he would profels himſelf a Roman 


II. 


Catholick. The Earl being very deſirous to live, gave him his promiſe that 


he would; and made it good upon his recovery, ſurrendering the ſeals of 
his office as Secretary of State, which after this change of Religion, he could 
not keep conſiſtent with his Majeſty's ſervice. Being aſhamed to turn a ſe- 
cond time, he continued always in that profeſſion ; bur there is reaſon to 
think, he never was a Roman Catholick in his heart. For he was not only 
free in declaring againſt the Court of Rome, but he never had a Romiſh Prieſt 
in his family, after he came into England, nor was any ever known to come 
near him. His daughter, the Counteſs of Sunderland, being one day asked 
about it, anſwered, that ſhe did not care to ſpeak on that ſubject; but it was 
always her opinion, that her father never was really and in his judgment a 
Roman Catholick. 

Four days after the Marquis of Ormonde's Conference with the Cardinal, 
the King ſet out from Fontarabie, attended by the Marquis and a few ſer- 
vants o. He took the road of Paris, and in the neighbourhood of that place at 
Colombe on Dec. 10. met the Queen his Mother; and they paſſed a week 
together with entire ſatisfaction in each other. Her Majeſty to ſecond the 
King's negotiations at the Treaty, had ſent the Lord Jermyn and the Abbot 
Montague to uſe inſtances in her name, with Cardinal Magarine, to fur- 
niſh the King her ſon with the ſuccours he wanted for a deſcent upon Eng- 
land, or at leaſt to connive at thoſe aids of men, arms and ammunition 
which he might obtain by the affections of the French Nobility, Officers and 
Governors of places. They waited at T holouſe for the Cardinal's return from 
the Treaty, but could not prevail for ſo much as a connivance. The King 
after his own ill ſucceſs at that Treaty, expected no better from their nego- 
tiation; yet did not deſpair of being ſoon upon his throne in England; ſome 
advices which he had received at Fontarabie from Lord Mordannt and others, 
which he had met with on the road from the ſame hand, having raiſed his 
hopes of ſome good event from the irreconcilcable diviſions among his ene- 
mies in England. 


1659. 


That Nobleman had upon the defeat of Sir C. Boothe, and the ſuppreſſion State of affair: 
of the inſurrections attempted in other parts of England, been proclaimed a“ England. 


Traitor; but made his eſcape to Calais where he landed on Sept. 17. N. F. 
Captain Titus and Mr. Harigill Baron landed with him, and not knowing 
how to ſend to the King, he diſpatched them to Bruſſels, with an account 
of the ſtate of affairs in England, and his deſires of being informed where 
he might ſend to, or wait on, his Majeſty. Receiving advice thercof, he 
wrote®, on Of. 8. to the King and the Marquis of Ormonde, a ſhort account 
of thoſe affairs, on which he could not enlarge for want of a cypher, intending 


in two days to ſet out himſelf to give his Majeſty a fuller relation by word of 


mouth. Lambert's victory had not leſſened the diſtractions of the Nation, 
the parties in the Army, or the diviſions at J/eſtminſter. Lambert's return 
to London had made them wider, and he was ſuſpected of driving on a de- 
lizn for himſelf. Fleetwood and other principal Officers reſolved to oppoſe 
Lambert, laboured with all their might to keep up an intereſt in the Army, 
and made great profeſſions of their intentions to ſerve the King upon the 
firſt opportunity. The Parliament was full of fears and jealouſies, and con- 
tinued to make levies out of the congregated Churches, though all the dan- 
ger ot riſings ſeemed to be over. They could agree upon no ſettlement 
ey were much divided about the engagement, the fifth Monarchy-men re- 
fuſing to engage againſt a ſingle perſon, leſt they ſhould exclude Chriſt when 
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CaaRLes he comes to reign, and others who were not of their opinion, abetting the 


Wa the words, This Commonwealth, till it was reſolved what it ſhould be 
1659. which generally took one day in a week in debating ; ſome being for the pre- 
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argument, under pretence of ſatisfying tender conſciences. Many ſcrupled 


ſent model; others for a co-ordinate Senate to be joined with it, and a third 
party for Harrington's ſcheme deſcribed in his Oceana. The leaders of theſe 
different parties were at daggers drawing; Haſlerig and Vane had like to have 
fought in the Houſe, and there ſeemed no poſſibility of union and agree. 
ment. The city of London was diſcontented at the unſettled ſtate of things, 
and at the old Lord Mayor's being forced upon them for another year by 
order of the Houſe, ſo that ſome of the Aldermen laid down their Charges, 
and no body cared to ſerve as Sheriffs. Thoſe who had been taken with 
Sir G. Boothe were moſt of them ſet at liberty, and ſuch as were till de- 
taincd priſoners, looked upon themſelves as in a condition of deſpiſing their 
conquerors. In brief, ſuch was the confuſion of affairs, and ſuch aſſurances 
had Lord Mordaunt reccived from thoſe who ruled the Army, or at leaſt the 
moſt numerous part of it, and from thoſe who were in all their Counſel, 
that he ventured to pronounce that the King could not be longer kept out, 
if his buſineſs fell into honeſt and prudent hands. 

He was ſo confident of this event, © that his greateſt apprehenſion was, 
< leſt the King, for want of knowing the true poſture of affairs in Exę- 
« /and, (ſhould be tempted to ſuch an agreement with either, or both of 
te the Crowns then in Treaty, as might prove in the end to his future pre- 
« judice. For though he ſhould eſteem the Reſtoration a great bleſſing 
« were it even wrought by the Turks, yet he had rather it were done in a 
« way more to the King's and the Nation's honour, without the dilatory 
& preparations of Royal Armies, and the danger of a conqueſt. He was far 
« from perſuading a raſh attempt, or encouraging an undertaking with a 
« force that might receive a foil; but he was ready to make it appeat by as 
« much demonſtration as a thing of that nature would permit, that a great 
« Army was unſcaſonable, and that it was very probable, a ſmall force 
« would do the buſineſs.” He was ſetting out poſt to wait upon the King, 
and to ſupport his advice by the reaſons which determined his own judg- 3 
ment, when his friends in England, who truſted their lives and fortunes in Ag 
his hands, ſent him preſſing inſtances to return thither ; nothing leſs than a 
total change of Government being daily expected, or at leaſt ſuch a breach 
as would engage the parties in blood. This made him put off his journey, 
and ſend Mr. Baron to the King on OFF. 11. with full inſtructions, and with 
letters containing an information from a perſon of fortune and intereſt, one 
whoſe abilitics made him courted by all parties, and who was well acquaint- 
ed with moſt of the intrigues ſince the beginning of the war; one who 
was as moral and religious, as he was wiſe; who finding it now lay in his 
power to ſerve his Majeſty conſiderably, deſired the following account might 
be tranſmitted to him with all poſſible diligence. 

Such was the character which Lord Mordaunt gave of that perſon whole 
account of affairs he incloſed; going on in theſe words, This perſon al- 
« ſures himſelf, he has ſuch influence upon thoſe that now puſh for power, 
« and on thoſe who ſteer moſt Counſels, that not only nothing of conſe- 
« quence can be kept ſecret from him, but that he may have intereſt ſuth- 
« cient to precipitate or retard the breach, or at leaſt to make the ballance 
e inclinc to what ſide your Majcſty ſhall judge moſt to your advantage. He 
« ſtates the intereſts thus; and truly, by that I am confirmed, he hath a per- 
« fect knowledge of the preſent affairs, as to what relates to the Parliament 
« and Army. Haſlerig (he ſays) now appears the champion for Liberty, 
« Patliamcats, and a Republick. He is ſeconded by Nevit and Mr. Har- 
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« that way; and theſe carry the vote. Lambert is the ſingle perſon Sir H. 


193 


« ringtons cabal; only he diſſents about rotation. Fleetwood ſeems to lean CHARLES 


Il. 


« Jane deſigns, and an alliance between them unites their intereſt, Theſe CFWW 


« are ſeconded by the deſperate Sectaries, and by a conliderable part of the 
„ Army, with the whole body of the Catholicks; (of which I was aſſured 
« before I heard this account.) He ſays, Mr. Henry Howard heads theſe, 
« and had agreed with Lambert, in caſe Sir G. Boothe had brought it to a 
« war, to have joined with the Army; that upon declaration of their good 
intentions a Toleration was granted them; which though your Majeſty at 
« the ſame time had proffered, they would have refuted, upon the account 
« of the cſtabliſhment of that Religion there. 

He gives this for their reaſon. © If Lambert ſucceeds, the Church of 
« England muſt fall; and then, nothing but ſchiſms remaining, their To- 
« letation will gain upon the multitude. Which if ſo, by taking off thoſe 
« jn their priſons, who are, for quality, courage and fortune, the moſt con- 
« ſiderable of your Majeſty's friends, they will free themſelves from future 
« apprehenſions of any party's diſputing their ſettlement. A Toleration was 
moved in the Houle, but inſtantly decried. He ſays, the Council of Ot- 
« ficers deſigned on Thurſday to come to a reſolution, and his opinion is, 
« they may puſh at diſſolving the Parliament, or purging it ſo, as Lambert 
« and Vane may be ſatisfied. The Houfe-party and aflerters of liberty, be- 
« ljeve their intereſt equal to Lambert's in the Army; and this perſon be- 
« ljeyes they will diſpute it frankly. If it come to a war (he ſays) the 
« Presbyrerians will join with the Parliament and ſubmit to a Republick, 
« being diſſatisfied with the foul play the Cavaliers uſed in Sir &. Boothe's 
« buſineſs. If theſe prevail, the priſoners will be all freed, and no blood 
« ſhed; if Lambert have ſucceſs, he believes they will all dic. He propoſes 

for prevention, that your Majeſty, having now intercſt with both Crowns, 
immediately get into readineſs 3 or 4000 men, and that upon the firſt 

breach you land. His opinion then is, the leſs violent party of the very 
ſchiſmaticks, all the Presbyterians, and moſt of the Houlc, will join with 
you. From this perſon your Majeſty will have a perfect account of what 
paſſes, and he humbly deſires to kiſs your hands, when your Majeſty comes 
ſo near that he may do it and run no risk of diſcovery, wherein he is ex- 
treme cautious, that your Majeſty may not loſe the ſervice of ſo uſeful a 
« perſon, nor he be ruined by the indiſeretion of ſome near you. 

This was the intelligence which Lord Mordaunt was charged to convey 
to his Majeſty. He accompanied it with further advertiſements of his own; 
touching the reſolution of the King's friends in the Weſt and other parts of 
England, recommending carncſtly to his Majeſty, that he would draw ncarer 
his own Kingdoms, and be ready to tranſport himſelf with a ſmall body of 
foot, and (if the two Crowns declined aſſiſting him) with that which had 
been offered him by M. de Turenne, and which (when the opportunity, 
daily expected, preſented itſelf) would be ſufficient to do his buſineſs. The 
truth of this intelligence was ſoon verified by the events; Haſlelrig and his 
party who carried all in the Parliament, having on Oct. 12. O. F. caſhiered 
Lambert and other Officers, and veſted the command of the Army in Fleet- 
wood, Ludlow, Moncke, Haſlerig, Walton, Morley and Overton ; Lambert 
the next day drew down his forces to J/eſtminſter and diſſolved the Parlia- 
ment. The Republican party deprived of the countenance of the Houſe, 
applied to Moncke for aſſiſtance (who ſeemed readily to embark with them) 
and reſolved to diſpute the point with their ſwords. The Cavaliers thought 


it was their time to appear, the moment that theſe factions had drawn blood, 


and repeated their inſtances for Lord Mordaunt's immediate return. He 
judged it neceſlary (though two months had not been paſſed ſince his being 
Vo“. II. D d d proſcribed) 


1659. 
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CHARLEs proſcribed) and having diſpatched Mr. Amorer to his Majeſty, renewing the 
II. inſtances he had made before for his ncarer approach to England, returned 

do London five days after the diſſolution of the Houſe. 
1659. The King did not receive theſe and ſome other accounts till he reached 
2 . 7 Paris on Dec. 10% when he cauſed a Memorial to be drawn up, repre. 
bawief Þ ſenting to Cardinal Mazarine, the aſſurances given him of Portſmouth, 
Cur dinal Nia: Fxeter, Briſtol, Gloceſter, Lynn and Windſor caſtle being ſeized for his 
fling /" {crvice, of a conſiderable part of the Fleet diſpoſed to declare for him, of in. 
King. tended riſings for him in //ales, the Weſt, and other parts of England, of 
the diſtreſs of Lambert for want of money, the irreconcileable diviſions of 
his cnemics, and the firm reſolution of his friends, who had cither engageq 
in Sir G. Boothe's affair, or ſhould have riſen at the ſame time, and 
who, though now (ct at liberty, expected to be taken up again, and to haye 
their eſtates confiſcated wheneyer a new Government was ſettled; and be- 
ing deſperate with that expectation, were ready, with any competent help, 
ro attempt their deliverance, by reſtoring his Majeſty. In theſe circumſtances, 
he deſired the Moſt Chriſtian King's effectual orders to his Commanders and 
other Miniſters on the coaſt for the furniſhing his Br:tannick Majeſty (when. 
ever he ſhould make demand thereof) ſuch proportion of men, arms and 
ammunition, with neceſſaries and liberty of tranſportation, as his Moſt Chri. 
ſtian Majcſty ſhould think fit to limit; and this was the rather to be hoped, 
becauſe ſuch ſecret orders could no ways turn to the prejudice of the Crown 
and Counſels of France, and yet would be effectual enough upon occaſion, 
for the King of England's ſervice. Such was the purport of the Memorial 
drawn by the Marquis of Ormonde, and tranſmitted by the Queen to Lord 
Jermin to preſent to the Cardinal Miniſter, who would not ſo much as 
grant this loweſt degree of aſſiſtance towards the King's Reſtoration ; that 
bcing a bleſſing which God had reſcrved to himſelf, and which was ſoon 
after effected by his Majeſty's own ſubjects, without any obligation to fo- 

reigners. 

The King returned to Bruſſels in the week after Chriſtmas day. The ac: 
counts which he there received of the affairs were not ſo agreeable to him, 
as thoſe which he had mer with on the road. Lambert and the Officers of 
his party had conſtituted a Committce of their body for the ſafety and go- 
vernment of the Kingdom, and ſent Colonel Cobbet into Scotland to per- 
ſuade Moncke to concur with them. This form of Government was gene- 
rally diſagrecable, yet they could not fix upon any other, Moncke impriloned 
Cobbet, ſeized Berwick and declared for the Parliament. Haſlerig and Mor- 
ley were received into Portſmouth 3; and from thence advanced with forces 
towards London. Lawſon with the Fleet declared for the Parliament, which 
met again at Veſtminſter, and re- aſſumed their former authority, Lambert's 
forces began to reſiſt, and he neither had nor could raiſe money to pay thoſe 
which as yet adhercd to him; fo that all his party was on the point of bc- 
ing ruined, without any poſſibility of reſiſtance, and the Rump Parliament 
and Republican party ſeemed entire maſters of the Nation. This was death 
to the King's hopes, which were founded upon the equality of power in 
the two great contending factions, and muſt in all probability be ruined by 

the entire ſuppreſſion of either:. All the remains of hopes that were left, 
lay in Moncke, who though he had declared for the Rump Parliament, con- 
tinued his reſolution of marching to London, though that Parliament was 
reſtored. He had likewiſe called a ſort of convention of Eſtates in Scot- 
land (of whole affections to his intereſt the King had no doubt) and had 
recommended to them to take care of the ſafety of their Nation. The whole 
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Hots intereſt being ſo oppoſite to that of the Rump, (which was compoſed CharLrs 
only of Members that continued to fit after the King's murder, and had been II. 
: the means of deſtroying the liberty of that Kingdom) and MAloncke uniting YN 
N himſelf in ſo extraordinary a manner to the Nobility and Gentry of that 160. 
1 Nation, truſting them ſo far, and depending ſo much on their aſſiſtance, at- 
6 forded grounds to believe, that he had ſomething more in his purpoſes than 
4 he profeſſed, and that he would at laſt declare for his Majcſty, with whole 
3 friends he thus united. | 
I The Marquis of Ormonde's judgment with regard to that General, and , jagen. 
1 the proceedings of the Rump, which had ordered a Bill to be brought in 1 
a for abjuring the King and all the line of King James, is thus expreſſed in of fal 
1 a letter of his on Jan. 31. to Lord Jermyn: That the oath of Abjura- 
; « tion ſhould not proceed, though it hath been induſtriouſly purſued by the 
5 greater number of the Houle, nor the city become any thing more pliant 
- « to the deſires of the Rump, and yet that Moncke ſhould declare (as in his 
g «. letter to the city he does) for this individual Parliament and a free Com- 


W % monwealth, and march towards London (as ſome ſay) with his whole 
. « Army, leaving Scotland to be kept upon the matter by the Scuts, are mat- 
« ters which induce me to expect ſomething from him, at lcaſt beyond what 
« he pretends ; and I believe it poſſible, that he brings his Army, under this 
« pretext, (which he finds moſt proper to lead them unanimouſly) to be ma- 
« ſtered, rather than ro maſter the City and diſſenting Members; which he 
« might do doubtleſs by ſcnding his Declarations. But what his further in- : 
« tentions are, or for whom, I will not ſo much as gueſs, ſuppoſing it poſ- 
« ſible that they are but conditionally formed by himſelt, to be purſued, or 
« laid aſide, as he ſhall find his power capable of accompliſhing them upon 
« the place. It is true all of our fide write as if they were pleaſed with 
« the face of things; but 1 ſce no particulars that warrant ſo much ſatisfac- 
z « tion, I will hope it is a general inclination towards the King, grounded 
J « on as general a deſpair of ſettlement without him; which they arc bet- 
3 « ter able to obſetve than deſcribe.” 

He laid fo much ſtreſs upon this general inclination, that he was the. le(s 
alarmed at the re eſtabliſnment of the Rump. Though (ſays he) the ſub- 
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2 « miſſion to the Parliament ſeems univerſal and hearty in all thoſe that 

4 « have any military or civil authority in the three Kingdoms; and though 

: « I conceive the appearance of its being ſo, and the drawing of the Army 
MD « rowards London, reaſon cnough to ſtop the King, if he were ready to 
Y i embark with a force that a month ſince in the judgment of all men would 
4 « have done his work; yet you may take it for a certain truth, that many 
b J « of thoſe who pretended to ſecure places for the Parliament and poſſeſſed 
. 


äthemſelves accordingly of them, did it with a purpoſe of making uſe of 
them in the end to the King's advantage, if the conteſt had been kept 
* up a little longer. Of this we have good evidence, beſides the known 
© inclinations of many of the perſons that ated. Whence it may be in- 
* ferred that upon any the like conjuncture (which infallibly will happen) 
we ſhall ſtill have them to friend, and in a poſture more able to help us. 
Nor are we the leſs to accompt upon them for their taking any oaths, 
* or making any abjurations contrary to it, ſince all in any ſort of power 
there have long learned and often practiſed the abſolving themſelves in 
* ſuch caſes; and it is no melancholy remark by the way, that the impoſing 
© Of an abjuration of the King's family met with ſuch conſiderable oppo- 
N — in the Houſe, even from ſome that had an hand in the laſt King's 
* murder.” | 
He thought it behoved the King to be in a readineſs to make uſe of all e French 
events, and therefore preſſed the Lord Fermyn, who was then attending the refuge te off 


the King. 
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CHARLES French Court at Lyons, to renew his inſtances for their ſupplying his Majeſty 
Il. with the ſuccours, and the ſecret orders which he wanted, or ar leaft with a 
WY WV ſum of money, which would be of infinite ſervice in that juncture, and 
1660. might be advanced without danger of diſcovery, or giving any jealouſy to 
their Allies. He hoped the Cardinal would, from the experience of what 
was paſt, and from the probability of the like revolution, be perſuaded, 
to diſpoſe of troops, that they might be made uſe of in the proper ſeaſon, 
and to conſtitute ſome perſon, in whom he had a confidence, and who was 
favourable to the King's cauſe, to be judge of that ſeaſon ; which in the ap- 
pearing ſubmiſſion to the Parliament, might be done with leſs ſuſpicion, than 
when the opportunity ſhould be offered. What encouraged the Marquis of 
Ormonde to entertain any hopes from the Cardinal at this time, was the 
known averſion of the Republican party in England to a French alliance, 
and the credit which the Spaniards had with that party, ſo that there were 
as great rejoicings made at Bruſſels for the Rump's recovery of their power, 
as if the 2 Miniſters had a ſhare in the ſucceſs and triumph on that oc- 
caſion. agarine, according to his ſyſtem of politicks, wiſhed the power 
of England to be veſted in a Protector, (as it had been in Cromwells time) 
and in the hands of any ſingle perſon whatever, except the rightful King. 
Agrecable hereto, he had lately made an offer to Fleetwood, (who, among 
other demonſtrations of his weakneſs, which he would have called by the 
name of penitence, for having contributed to the diſſolving of the Parlia- 
ment, had now confeſſed to them on his ſubmiſſion) to ſupport him and his 
party with money and other aſſiſtances, if they would ſtick to what they had 
begun. This confeſſion (which his Eminence beſt knew whether it was true 
or no) ought in all reaſon to diſpoſe him to favour one way or other the di- 
ſturbance of that Parliament, which, beſides their profeſſed inclination to 
prefer the intereſt of Spain before that of France, (were it only to differ 
from Cromwell's maxims and practices) could never forget that offer. To 
encourage the Cardinal to ſuch a ſtep, in which the intereſt of France as 
well as of the King was engaged, he gave him reaſons to expect the con- 
currence of the Dutch, who were uncaly at the re-eſtabliſhment of the 
Rump, and dreaded nothing ſo much as to ſee England ſettled in a Com- 
monwealth. Thus he directed Lord Fermyn to tell his Eminence, that M. 
Hemfleet had come the laſt week to Bruſſels, (though in a very bad ſtate of 
health, and in weather very inconvenient for travel) on purpoſe to tell the 
King, that in diſcourſe with M. de Mitt, he had liberty from him to aſſure 
his Majeſty, © that whenever France ſhould think fit to propoſe to Holland 
« a conjunction for reſtoring the King, they would be found very well dil- 
te poſed to it.” But nothing could move the Cardinal to depart from thoſe 
maxims which he had laid down for his political conduct, or to aſliſt the 
King, for fear his Reſtoration ſhould put an end to the diſtractions of Eng- 
land, and ſettle that Kingdom on a bottom of juſtice, without which no 
Peace can be laſting, and no Nation can ever long flouriſh. It was either 
this deteſtable view in politicks, or his apprehenſion of the King's reſent- 
ment of his conduct towards him, that made him afterwards when Moncke 
was come to London, had conquered all difficulties, and was preparing mat- 
ters to bring over his Majcſty, he cauſed. the French Embaſſador at London, 
to propoſe to him the ſetting up for himſelf, and to aſſure him of all the 
power of France to ſupport him in his uſurpation. The General was too 
wiſe and honourable a man to be tempted by the glaring offer of unlawful 
and precarious power; he rejected it with diſdain, and choſe rather to make 
his name glorious in all ages by reſtoring his lawful Prince, than raiſe his 
preſcnt fortune for a time upon the ruins of his Country, 
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(Whilſt the King was ſtill uncertain about Aoncke's real intentions he had CharLes 
intimation given him by Mr. Thomas Howard, younger Brother to Charles II. 
afterwards Earl of Carliſle, that his Brother-in-Law Sir George Downeng, then LW WW 
Reſident at the Hague, and lately come out of England, would be glad to , 160. 


have a private conference with any one whom his Majeſty entirely truſted, — 2 2 
and withed it might be the Marquis of Ormonde. 


The Marquis was upon «#5 S G. 
this occaſion ſent to the Hague, where Sir George, meeting him in ſecret, Downing. 

told him, © that by the courle and revolution of things in England, which 

« he had well obſerved, his Majeſty muſt ſuddenly be reſtored ; that what- 

« eyer any particular undertakers might pretend to the King, in order to ex- 

« alt their own merit, it would be in truth the work of the whole Nation ; 

« that the Engliſh could no longer bear the tyrannies they lay under, and 

« ſeeing no other cure for the evils they ſuffered, the calling home of his 

« Majcſty was irreſiſtible. He mentioned many particulars, and explained 

« himſelf fully as to the grounds which he had to be of this opinion; and 

« only deſired, that for the ſake of the good news, of which probably he 

« was the firſt informer, he might find favour hereafter, ſo far as to be al- 

« lowed to live in peace and quiet, for he ſhould not pretend to any 

« more.” 77 | 

The Marquis returned to Bruſſels with this account to his Majeſty ; and 1244 7 

as Moncke had entered London in the beginning of February, his procced- A5 5 —.— 
ings there ſoon cleared up the myſtery of his intentions, and every week g and | 
brought new accounts, confirming the hopes which Sir George Downing had 1 
given. The letter, which that General had ſent on the 1 2th of that month 1.-Grenville, 6. 
to the Houſe, requiring them to detcrmine the time of their ſitting, and to 
iſſue out writs for a new Parliament, as the only means of reſtoring peace 
and happinels to the Nation, was brought to Bruſſels with incredible expe- 
dition by an Officer who had formerly ſerved under the Marquis, and was 
by him introduced to the King. This was followed by the te- admiſſion of 
the ſecluded Members into the Houſe, who immediately put the Fleet under 
the command of Admiral Montague, ſet Sir G. Boothe and all that had been 
impriſoned for his engagement, or for their affections to his Majeſty, at li- 
berty, and prepared matters with great prudence for the calling of a free Par- 
liament, which no body who knew the inclinations of the Kingdom could 
doubt but it would produce a Reſtoration. In fine, the long Parliament ha- 
ving diſſolved themſelves on March 16. and iſſued writs for a new one to 
meet on April 25. Moncke finding a ready concurrence in the Council of 
State appointed ro govern in the interval, (of which Arthur Anneſley, after- 
wards Earl of Angleſey, was Preſident) and ſecing himſelf maſter of the King- 
dom, thought he might now take more direct ſteps to the end he aimed at, 
and ſent his Couſin Sir Fohn Grenville to the King, with a tender of his 
duty, and proper inſtructions with regard to the letters which he adviſed his 
Majeſty to write to himſelf, the new Parliament, and the Fleet, and a De- 
Claration to be publiſhed for the ſatisfaction of the Kingdom. 

Lord Mordaunt accompanied Sir John in his journey to Bruſſels, where 
they arrived at the latter end of March. This I judge from the letters of 
the King, the Marquis of Ormonde, and Lord Mordaunt, wrote from thence 
on the firſt of April to Paris, which were acknowledged by the t anſwers 
of the Queen to the King, and of Lord Jermyn to the Marquis of Ormonde 
on the ſixth of that month O. FS. The King and the Marquis had in their 
letters taken notice of his Majeſty's reſolution to remove immediately out of 
Flanders to Breda, it not being proper for the King, at the time he was in- 
vited into England, to continue in the territories of a King of Spain, who 
Sir R. SouthwelPs Narrative. t EE. 407. 
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CHARLESWAs in hoſtility with the . and whoſe Miniſters might probably adviſe 
II. him to detain his Majeſty's Perſon till he had delivered back Dunkirk and 
WWW Jamaica. Lord Jermyn does not find fault with the reſolution, the reaſons 
1660. for it (ariſing from the important particulars in the Marquis's letter) being 
too clear to be diſputed; yet preſſes much that the King would come to 
Paris, and make that the place of his relidence, till he ſhould go for Eng. 

land. | | 
Known ts It was one conſiderable part of Moncke's inſtructions to Sir J. Grenvill. 
Marquis e, that he ſhould not return till he had ſeen the King out of the Spaniſh Do. 
©:moni. minions, and his Majeſty was deſired to make haſte to Breda, and from thence 
diſpatch all the letters and papers he ſhould ſend to England. I have taken 
notice of theſe particulars, as well to do an act of juſtice to General Monche by 
ſhewing that his application to the King was earlier than is generally repte- 
ſented, and that he did not wait till he had ſeen the iſſue of the elections, 
by which he might judge of the temper of the Members, as to do another 
to the Marquis of Ormonde, (from whom no body I believe will ſeparate 
the Lord Chancellor) by ſhewing that he was not unacquainted with Moncte; 
offers and inſtructions to the King. The ſurmile, that theſe were kept a 
ſecret from thoſe two Noble Perſons is fo far from truth, that on the vety 
next day after Lord Mordaunt and Sir J. Grenville parted from the King, 
Lord Mordaunt, upon ſome freſh advices received from England of Moncke's 
meaſures and further communication of his deſign, ſent u a letter to the 
Marquis of Ormonde, deſiring him to diſpatch Hartgill Baron with the 
Commiſſion for that General, and ſuch further inſtructions as were neceſ- 

ſary. | | 

I may not be improper to obſerve further that Moncke had recommended 
to his Majeſty to give ſatisfaction to all parties, to declare that he would pals 
an Act of Oblivion and Indemnity for all Offenders, grant a general liberty 
of conſcience to gratify all humours in Religion, and to leave every bod 
in the ſtate wherein they were, and in the poſſeſſion they had of lands, be- 
longing either to the Church or Crown, or taken from the Royaliſts, whole 
eſtates had been confiſcated as Delinquents. Admiral Montague had ſent to 
the King at the ſame time, offering him the Fleet under his command, with. 
out any reſerve, or inſiſting on any condition whatever. Lord Jermyn here- 
upon obſerves, that this laſt offer was the more conſiderable, becauſe not 
clogged, like the others, with conditions, and from thence takes occaſion to 
juſtify his opinion for the King's coming into France, becauſe there he might, 
by the advantage of the ports of that Kingdom, make the beſt uſe of the 
Fleet for his ſervice ; and as the affair of his Reſtoration was to be carricd 
on by a Treaty with the Parliament, nothing would ſo effectually bring that 
body to more moderate terms, or ſecure the affair from miſcarriage, as his 
Majeſty's being invited to Paris, and reſiding there. 

This point of a Treaty was indeed the only thing which cauſed any dif- 
ficulty in the way of the King's return. The Presbyterian party were many 
of them for the Iſle of Might propoſitions, and all of them for making 
terms with a Prince, whom they had offended to a degree, not to be for- 
given by a leſs generous nature. All that affected to ſet up for patrons of 
liberty, and abundance of well meaning perſons that had always wiſhed well 
to the Royal Cauſe, were afraid of the prerogative's being reſtored in its 
full extent ; and if it had once come into debate, upon what conditions the 
King ſhould be received, there would have been enough to join in inſiſting 
upon ſeveral articles, that could not but be very diſagreeable to his Majeſty. 
The Cavaliers were much afraid of the conſequences of ſuch debates, in 
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which all the Republican party and ScQaries would find opportunities to CHarLEs 
ſew their rancour to Monarchy, and averſion to the King's Reſtoration, in II. 
a way that would be acceptable to the people. At leaſt it would caule a WII 
great delay in ſettling the Kingdom, and expoſe that to great hazards, which 1800. 
now ſcemed reſolved by the general conſent of the Nation. Hence Lord 
Mordaunt, upon his return to England, obſerving how paſſionately many 

of thoſe of the Presbyterian party, who had appeared moſt zcalous for the 

King's return, were bent upon terms with him, adviſed his Majcſty to make 

no heſitation in the matter, but to conſent abſolutely to the firſt which ſhould 

be propoſed, leſt the matter ſhould be drawn out into length, and his Reſto- 

ration finally prevented. Theſe fears and inconveniences were removed by 

the wiſe conduct of Moncke, who reſolving generouſly to reſtore his Prince, 

like a Sovereign, with all the rights and prerogatives of his Crown, would 

not ſuffer the matter to come into debate, and ſo dctcatcd the ſchemes of 

thoſe who deſigned, either to oppoſe the re-cſtabliſhment, or to impair the 

power of the Monarchy. Sir Matthew Hale, a man of great picty and mo- 
detation, good affections to the King, and uncxceptionable in all points of 

his character, having moved the Houſe of Commons to conſider upon what 
conditions his Majeſty ſhould be recalled, the General got up and cautioned 

: them againſt entering into a conſideration which would cauſe an infinity of 

4 debates, and delay, if not prevent, the ſettlement of the Nation. What 

. the conſequences thereof would prove, it behoved the Houſe well to conſi- 

9 det; but tor his own part he declared, that if they entered upon that mat- 

D tet, he would not anſwer for the Army, This put a ſtop to any further 

5 debate; the King was invited over without any condition, and the Marquis 

4 of Ormonde, who had attended him in the whole courſe of his cxilc, at- 


; tended him lixewiſe at the latter end of May in his happy return into Eng - 
$3 land. 
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B O O K VI. 


Containing an Account of the Duke of Ormonde's Conduct, and 
of the Aﬀairs of Ireland, from the Reſtoration to his Grace's 
leaving that Kingdom in 1668. 


CHARLES HIS happy change in the King's fortunes produced the like in thoſe 
II. of his faithful ſervants. The Marquis of Ormonde, after ten years 


baniſhment and a long continued ſeries of adverſity, now found 


1660. himſelf in his native country, happy in the favour of his Prince, and in the 


The Marguiz of eſteem of the world, and dignified with various honours and employ- 
monde ; x , je : 

made Lord ments. As ſoon as the ceremonial of his Majeſty's reception was over, he 

Steward of the was ſworn a Member of the Privy Council, and made Lord Steward of 

Heybuld the Houſhold. In vertue of this laſt poſt, he ſigned on June 4. a Commil: 

ſion to Mr. Arthur Anneſley, Sir W. Morrice and others to tender the Oaths 

of Supremacy and Allegiance to the Members of the Houſe of Commons; 

which had met on the 25th of April, and was now fitting. He was ſoon 

after made Lord Lieutenant of the County of Somerſet, and High Steward 

of Weſtminſter, King ſton and Briſtol. He had been formerly Chancellor of 

the Univerſity and College of Dublin; but Henry Cromwell had acted in 

that poſt, during the Uſurpation, with ſo little regard to the good of the ſo- 

ciety, that it was in a manner ruined; there having been neither Provoſt not 

Fellows according to the Statutes placed therein, and the intruders for the 

moſt part inſufficient, diſloyal, and eminently active in ſpreading Faction, 

Schiſm and Rebellion. The pretended Provoſt had lately, upon complaint 

of his tyrannical and arbitrary proceedings, and for contempt of their autho- 

rity, been ſuſpended by the Convention of Ireland; and the College was in 

great confuſion for want of diſcipline and government. The Marquis being 


reſtored to the dignity of Chancellor, took care to have theſe evils — 
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and got Mr. Thomas Seele promoted to the Provoſtſhip, and Mr. Travers, Ch 


Dr. John Stearn, and other Fellows, that had been ejected for their loyalty 


and non-compliance with the iniquity of the times, reſtored to their rights, 1 


rivileges and preferments. 

The County of Tipperary had in the time of J/alter Earl of Ormonde 
been ſeized by King James I. and had ever ſince continued in the hands 
of the Crown. The King now by an act of juſtice rcſtorcd it to the Mat- 
quis, and to give him an inſtance of his grace and favour, added to it the 
County Crols of Tipperary, with the ſame privileges and regalities which 
the family had for ſome hundreds of years enjoyed in the other. This 
County Croſs was of no large extent, and it was ſcarce practicable to find 
a ſufficient number of Frecholders in it to ſerve as a Jury upon any trial. 
This and many other inconveniences ariſing from the ſeparation ot that 
peculiar, conſiſting almoſt entirely of Church-lands, had made the Gentle- 
men and inhabitants long deſirous of having it united to the main body of 
the County. This was now done by his Majeſty's grant, which was after- 


wards, when the Marquis of Ormonde went over in 1662 into Ireland as 


Lord Lieutenant, confirmed by Act of Parliament. To this [r;/h grant his 
Majcſty added ſome Engliſh honours; and in July created him Earl of Breck- 
noc ł, and Baron of Lanthony in England. 

Whilſt publick honours were thus flowing upon the Marquis, he did not 
want thoſe advantages and comforts in his domeſtick affairs, of which he 
had been deprived for many years. His Lady came to him out of Ireland 
in June; and he now ſaw himſelf at Court with all his children about him; 
the Earl of Oſſory, who was come with his Lady and her Father from Hol- 
land; his ſecond Son the Lord Richard, created in the year following Earl 
of Arran; his third the Lord John, attcrwards Earl of Gowran; and his 
two Daughters, the Lady Elizabeth, ſoon after married to Philip Stanhope 
Earl of Cheſterfield, and the Lady Mary, who in October 1662 was married 
to William Lord Cavendiſh, afterwards Earl of Devonſhire. Ne had made 
no compoſition for his eſtate in Ireland, ſo that all of it had been ſequeſter- 
ed by the Ulurpers, except about 2000 J. a year, which had been allowed to 
the Marchioneſs of Ormonde. The reſt of it had been parcelled out to Ad- 
renturers and Soldiers, ever ſince the reduction of that Kingdom, and con- 
tinued in theit poſſeſſion till now, that the Parliament of England reſtored 
him to the enjoyment thereof. The conſideration of his extraordinary me- 
tits and ſufferings made them thus interpoſe in his favour, thereby diſtin- 
guiſhing him from other ſubjects of that Kingdom, who were left to expect 


their reſtitution at the general ſettlement of it; a work too full of difficul- 
ties to be diſpatched in haſte, | 


Ireland had been ſubject to the like changes and revolutions in its go- H 
vernment, as England had ſuffered, whoſe example it ſeemed to follow — om 


the affair of the King's Reſtoration, to which however it was antecedently 
well inclined. There was ſuch a diſpoſition to take arms for his ſcrvice, not 
only in the 1r;ſh natives, but in the old Scots inhabitants of the North, and 
a great ys of the Officers and Soldiers of the Army, that when Henry 
Cromwell (whom his Brother had made Lieutenant of the Kingdom) was 
to be diſmiſſed from the government of it, Colonel Mark Trevor had once 
perſuaded him to declare for the King, being confident that he would be ſup- 
ported by the whole Nation in that cauſc. But he had ſcarce taken that 
reſolution, when Ludlow and the other Commiſſioners of the Parliament 
coming over in May 1659, his courage failed him, and he reſigned to them 

is command. Theſe Commiſſioners continued in the government till after 
the Rump Parliament was diſſolved by Lambert and his Officers; when they 


readily complicd with that change, and under pretence of reforming the Ar- 
Vol“. II. | my, 
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CHARLES my, broke, without any trial, above 200 Officers, who had deſerved well 


II. 
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in the ſervice. The Lord Broghill, Sir Charles Coote, Major King, and 


D other conſiderable perſons had ſome time before been put out of all command 
1660. and employments. This cauſed a general diſcontent in the Army as wel] as 


the Kingdom; and Sir Theophilus Jones, with other diſcarded Officers, form. 
ed a deſign to ſeize the caſtle of Dublin, and the perſons of the Commir. 
ſioners. They were near two months in contriving it; and the attempt was 
very dangerous, becauſe of five foot companies quartered in the city ; there 
was only one upon which they could have any dependence, neither durf 
they diſcover the matter to more than one Officer in that company; ſo that 
when it came to the execution, they were not aſſured of one man to ſtand 
by them. But as the coming in, or ſtanding out, of the whole Nation de- 
pended upon it, and by ſurprizing the caſtle, they ſhould make themſelves 
maſters of the principal magazine of the Kingdom, they reſolved to make 
the attempt, and truſt to the general inclinations of the city in their favour, 
Their pretence of meeting was, to promote a petition in the Army, to call 
a General Council; but they could not agree upon timing the action, til 
the night before the execution. At laſt on Tueſday Dec. 13. 1659. at five 
a clock in the evening, they ſeized Colonel Jones, then commanding in 
chief, and made themſelves maſters of the caſtle, without one drop of blood 
being ſhed. Had they deferred the enterpriſe till the next day, it would have 
been defeated, for ſeveral of them would then have been ſeized; a letter hay- 
ing bcen ſent from General Fleetwood to Fones for that purpoſe. To juſtify 
what they had done, they immediately declared for the Parliament, and in a 
week's time Limerick, Gallway, Clonmell, Toughall, Roſſe, and all the prin- 
Cipal garriſons in Ireland concurred with them in their Declaration. 

A Committee or Council of the principal Officers of the Army now took 
upon them the government; and for the better ordering of it, by the ad- 
vice of Dr. Dudley Loftus, and upon a petition of the Mayor and Aldermen 
of Dublin, they ſummoned a Convention of Eſtates The Lord Broghill 
and Sir Cha. Coote, Preſidents of Munſter and Connaght, coming to Dublin, 
were deſirous to ſuſpend the Convention, till they had modelled the Army 
to their mind, and got rid of Sir Hardreſs Waller, who (though he had te- 
fuſed to ſubſcribe the inſtrument tendered by Jones to the Officers to engage 
them in Lambert's party, and was very zealous for the Parliament) was yet 
ſuch an enemy to Monarchy, that he would certainly oppoſe all the ſteps 
they ſhould offer to take towards a Reſtoration. JY/aller ſuſpecting their de- 
ſign, ſeized the caſtle of Dublin; fo that they were forced to beſiege him, 
and in five days obliged him to ſurrender. The Convention met on Feb. 7. 


and Sir James Barry (afterwards Lord Santry) being Chairman, went on to 


do buſineſs, notwithſtanding orders came from the Council of State in Ex- 


land for their diſſolution. They ſtill procceded in contempt of thoſe orders, - 


aſſerting their liberty and independence on England. They declarcd their 
deteſtation of the King's murder and of the proceedings of the High Court 
of Juſtice ; and aftcr providing for payment of the ſoldiers arrears, the bettcr 
to engage them in their duty, they publiſhed on March 12. a Declaration 
for a full and free Parliament, and the re-admiſſion of the ſecluded Mem- 
bers into the Parliament of England. The Council of Officers had gone 


before them in this Declaration, and great care had been taken to purge the 


Army of diſaffected perſons, and to put the garriſons, eſpecially the ſca-ports, 
into ſafe hands. The Convention was compoſed generally of members that 
wiſhed well to the King's Reſtoration; and all the meaſures they took wete 
adapted to that end. In the manner of its being brought about they differed, 
one party being for making terms with his Majcſty for the confirmation of 
the eſtates of Adventurers and Soldiers; the other being for reſtoring him 
without any previous condition; and this at laſt prevailed. S 
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Arthur Forbes to Bruſſels to the Marquis of Ormonde, that he might aflure 


203 


Sir Charles Coote was of this latter party, and in Pebruary ſent over Sir CyHarLEs 


II. 


the King of his duty, and to give him an account of the (tate of the Ring- 


dom. This was ſo ſatisfactory to his Majeſty, that it admitted a debate in 
his Council, whether he ſhould not go directly for Ireland. But it being 
conſidered, that this country would of courle follow the example of England, 
if the King was once received in this Kingdom ; and there being ſome hopes 
that Moncke might at laſt declare for him, it was thought proper to ſuſpend 
that reſolution, till the iſſue of the Engliſh affairs was known. How frankly 
Sir Charles offered his ſervice, will appear by the anſwer a which his Maje- 
ty ſent him on March 6. O. S. © It is not poſlible (lays he) for me to 
« prelcribe or adviſe the method you arc to take for the doing this good 
« work, or the ſteps you are to make towards it; not knowing what per- 
« ſons you principally rely on for aſſiſtance. Only I will promiſe you, that 
« as ſoon as you have declared for me, you ſhall receive all the ſupplics from 
« abroad you can reaſonably expect; and if my own preſence be neceſſary, 
« will, God willing, come to you, except it be more neceſſary that I go 
« for England. In the mean time, whatever you ſhall promiſe and under- 
take in my name and on my behalt, that is in my power to perform, for 
« the encouragement and reward of thoſe who ſhall join with you in my 
« ſervice, I do give you and them my word to make good. I know not 
« what Commiſſions to ſend you, nor indeed how to ſend them with ſe— 
« curity, in ſo ſhort a time as may be requiſite z but I ſhall, as ſoon as poſ- 
« ſible, ſend over a perſon to you, who ſhall be enough inſtruded to con- 
« fer with you upon all particulars, Till then, I conceive theſe incloſed 
« Commiſſions will for the preſcnt be ſufficient for any thing that is to be 
done. If you find it neceſſary to join others with your ſelf, for the bet- 
« ter entering upon or carrying on the buſineſs, you may inſert the names 
« of thoſe, of whoſe affections you are confident, in that Commiſſion, in 
which there is blank ſufficient to contain many names, and to purſue the 
« powers granted therein. Bur if you find that the work muſt be carried 
on more vigorouſly, than it is like to be by a concurrence of many, you 
will then burn the larger Commiſſion, and inſert your own name in the 
other, which will enable you to act ſufficiently, till I can ſend you a more 
« formal power, which I ſhall do as ſoon as may be. I will not enlarge 
« concerning your ſelf; the great ſervice you can do me, the great confi- 
« dence I have in you, and your great merit towards your country, as well 
* as towards. me, will all ſecure you, that I will do what becomes me to- 
« wards the gratifying and obliging ſuch a ſervant.” 

The King offered on this occaſion to make Sir Charles an Earl, to give 
him ſuch a command as ſhould pleaſe him, and to take his whole family 
into his particular care. Sir A. Forbes was back at Dublin by the middle 
of March, and Coote proceeded roundly in the work, to the ſatisfaction even 
of the Cavaliers, who were cager to be doing, when he had fitted the Offi 
cers of the Army for the undertaking. Lord Broghill (of whoſe duty the 
King was aſſured by his Brother the Earl of Cork) concurred with him in the 
deſign; but was for purſuing it by more covert ſteps, and delaying the time 
ot their open declaration. This cauſed him to be more diſtruſted by the 
old Royaliſts, though it ſeems only to be the effect of his natural temper 
and uſual politicks, which diſpoſed him to do in that manner the things 
which he moſt paſſionately deſired, and which he might as well have carried 
by a franker and more open proceeding. The King's friends in England 
ikewiſe had a good deal of trouble to humour the Presbyterian party, a 1 
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clared firſt; ſo that it was thought adviſable to repreſs the ardour of Sir C. 
check to rigorous proceedings in England, in caſe the perverſeneſs there ran 
ſo high, as to impoſe unreaſonable and diſhonourable terms on his Majeſty, 
Hence aroſe an emulation between thoſe two great men, which might have 
been attended with inconveniences, had there been a neceſlity of coming 
to action. To prepare for it, they put the militia into honeſt hands, and 
raiſed forty-two troops of horſe, and ſixty companies of foot, to ſtrengthen 
the Army. But there was little occaſion for this force, the whole Nation 
coming with ſuch forward inclinations into the affair, Þ except a few Anabap. 
tiſts, and the titular Primate Reily, who (when he found the King's Reſtora- 
tion was intended) caſt out deſperate ſpeeches againſt his Majeſty's Perſon, 
and was very active in doing him all the prejudice he poſſibly could, by in. 
ſtigating the common 1r;/h againſt him, and perſuading them rather to join 
with the Anabaptiſts, than to ſubmit to the King or his government, In 
this diſpoſition they waitcd for the King's Declaration of May +; at Breda, 
which they rcadily accepted; and chearfully concurred in the work of his 
Reſtoration. 

The King was proclaimed in Dublin on May 14. and as ſoon as the or. 
der was reccived, in all the great towns of the Kingdom with wonderful ac- 
clamations of joy. This was followed with a very handſome and loyal ad- 
dreſs, and a preſent of 20000 J. to his Majeſty, 4000/7. to the Duke of 7ork, 
and 2000/. to the Duke of Gloceſter. The Convention afterwards on the 
25th of that month appointed the Lord Broghill, Sir C. Coote and others to 
attend his Majeſty as their Commiſſioners to preſent to him the deſires of the 
Nation, and on the 28th adjourned to the firſt of November following. In 
their inſtructions to the Commiſſioners they beſought his Majeſty to call a 
Parliament in Ireland, conſiſting of Proteſtant Peers and Commoners; and 
in order thereto, to appoint a chief Governor and Council for the tranſmiſ- 
ſion of Bills to the King and Council in England. The reſt of their deſires 
were, a general pardon and indemnity to all the Proteſtants in Ireland, in 
ſuch a manner, and with ſuch exceptions, as ſhould be agreed on in the next 
Parliament; an Act of Attainder in the ſame manner; a ſettlement of the 
book of rates by the like authority; a remiſſion of all compoſitions, and Ex- 
chequer rents reſerved on grants made before OFF. 23. 1641. till the laſt Es- 
ſter; a confirmation of judicial proceedings, and of all the Ordinances and 
Declarations of the Convention, and (what they had moſt at heart) an At 
for ſettling the eſtates of Adventurers, Soldiers, and tranſplanted Iriſb in Con- 
naght and Clare. There were at this time the four Archiepiſcopal, and elc- 
ven Epiſcopal Sees vacant ; yet the Convention did not forget the intereſt of 
the Clergy, who were too meanly provided for in that Kingdom. They 
deſired, that all forfeited eſcheated impropriate tythes and glebes, and ſuch 
impropriations as by expiration of leaſes were or ſhould be in the King's dil- 
poſal, might be granted by his Majeſty to the Clergy in ſuch manner as 
the Parliament ſhould think fir, ſo as the rents formerly reſerved thereon 
ſhould be ſtill continued to the Crown; and that ſuch eſcheated lands as 
were formerly exempted from the payment of tythes and other Eccleſiaſti- 
cal dues, whether in his Majeſty's poſſeſſion, or diſpoſed of to Adventurers 
or Soldicrs, might be made liable to pay the ſame for ever hercafter to the 
reſpective incumbents of the ſeveral pariſhes, wherein any ſuch lands were 
ſituate. 

They had before taken care to ſend over Sir John Clotworthy and Mr. 
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IWWilliam Afton, as their Commiſſioners to attend the Parliament of Eng: 
lind, and to ſee that nothing was there done to the prejudice of the Ad- 


ſeſſion of their eſtates. They were apprehenſive that the Act of Obli- 


vion and general Indemnity, which the Exgliſb Parliament were drawing 


up in order to preſent to the King at his landing, might be ſo cxtenſive, as 
to comprehend the Roman Catholicks of Ireland. To prevent this, other 
Agents (beſides thoſe of the Convention) were ſent over, by the Adventurers 
and other partics concerned in the new purchaſes in that Kingdom. Theſe 
all attended the Houſe of Commons in England, ſuggeſting continually, that 
they could never be ſecure in any Parliament that ſhould be called in Jre- 
land, except they could exclude, out of the Act of Indemnity then under their 
conſideration, all perſons who had any hand in the Rebellion; under which 


notion they comprehended promiſcuouſly all thoſe of the Romyſh Religion, 


who had been either ſequeſtered or in arms. This was ſo ſtrongly ſollicited, 
that they not only got a clauſe for excepting from the benefit of that Act 
all perſons who had any hand in the plotting, contriving or deſigning the 
« heinous Rebellion of Ireland, or in aiding, aſſiſting, or abetting the ſame;” 
but it was very difficult to get an amendment to a proviſo, declaring “ that 
« the Act ſhould not extend to enure or reſtore to any perſon or perſons 
« (other than the Earl of Ormonde and other the Proteſtants of Ireland) any 
« eſtate ſold, or diſpoſed of, by both or either of the Houſes of Parliament, 
« or any Convention aſſuming the ſtile or name of a Parliament, or any 
« perſon or perſons deriving authority from them, or any of them, or which 
« was approved or confirmed by them or any of them; nor to the mean pro- 
« fits, rents, Or contingent advantages of the ſame.” The exception in this 
proviſo was inſerted at the inſtance of Lord Aungier, who prevailed like- 
wiſe with the moſt conſiderable Lawyers in the Houle to deter ſome other 
clauſes propoſed till he had conſulted the Marquis of Ormonde, then in Hol. 
land, upon the ſubject. This prevented the Bill's being ready againſt the King's 
landing, and then the Marquis of Ormonde found means to put a ſtop to ſuch 
other clauſes, as without diſtinction of perſons would have ruined moſt of 
the old Engliſb families in Ireland. This was at firſt ſo well taken by the 


Iriſh in general, that they all confeſſed 4 they owed the preſeryation of their 
Nation to the Marquis. 
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What made the Engliſb Commons come the more readily into this pro- 7 Iriſh 4. 


viſo was, the reports ſpread by theſe Agents and their creatures, as if the “ 


na to 


of a de- 


rai/e 4 


Iriſh Roman Catholicks were ready to raiſe a new Rebellion in that con- Rebellion. 


try. This was a thing impoſſible to be conceived by any body that knew 
the real ſtate and miſerable condition of thoſe people at this time in Ireland. 
There were indeed ſome perſons who had been deprived of their eſtates, fo 
tranſported with the thoughts of regaining them upon the King's being pro- 
claimed, that they endeavoured to take poſſeſſion of them immediatcly, with- 
out having recourſe to thoſe methods which the law provides in caſes of be- 
ing unlawfully diſſeized. Theſe were chiefly of thoſe Jriſb Gentlemen who 
had been found innocent, when in Cromwell's time inquiſition was made in- 
to the guilt of perſons concerned in the Rebellion, and who were afterwards 
by him forced in an arbitrary way to quit their ancient eſtates, and accept 
other lands in Connaght or Clare in lieu thereof. They had ſuffered grie- 
vouſly in the exchange, and having been tranſplanted by an uſurped power, 
caſily imagined they might warrantably re-enter upon their former poſſeſſions, 
and eject the intruders. Hence aroſe ſeveral riots and diſturbances, which 
the Convention taking hold of, publiſhed on May 20. a Declaration for pre- 
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CHaARLEs (crying the peace, and for quicting poſſeſſions. The ſevere laws and ordi- 
' II, nances lately made againſt the Iriſb Roman Catholicks in that Kingdom were 
" WY hereupon put in execution; they were not allowed to go from one Province 
| 1660. to another to tranſact their buſineſs; abundance of them were impriſoned; 
all theit letters to and from Dublin intercepted, and the Gentry forbid to 
meet, and thereby deprived of the means of agreeing upon Agents to take 
care of their intereſt, and of an opportunity to repreſent their grievances. 
The Members of the Engliſh Parliament, poſſeſſed with the utmoſt ayer. 
ſion to the Iriſß Roman Catholicks on account of their late Rebellion, and 
ready to believe every ſuggeſtion of their attempting another, ſwallowed 
[ all the accounts given them of ſuch a deſign without examination. Both 
Houſes joined in repreſenting to his Majeſty, as ſoon as he came to London, 
that many of the natives in Ireland, who had been deeply guilty of the 
« late Rebellion, had broke out of late into new acts of force and violence, 
« ſome of them robbing, deſpoiling and murdering ſeveral of the Proteſtants 
6 e there planted, and others of them by force entering upon and diſquietin 
| e the poſſeſſion of the Adventurers and Soldiers there, to the great and ma- 
« nifeſt diſturbance and hinderance of the Engliſh plantation; and deſired a 
« Proclamation might be iſſued to repreſs thole attempts.” The King, in a 
ſenſe of the innocent blood of thouſands of Engliſh Proteſtants formerly lain 
by thoſe barbarous Rebels, and in apprehenſion of new miſchiefs of the ſame 
kind likely to fall out, as the ſad iſſue and conſequence of ſo unhappy 
beginnings, iſſued out a Proclamation on June 1. ordering“ all Iriſb Rebels 
&« (other than ſuch as by articles had liberty to reſide in his Dominions) then 
« remaining in, or hereafter reſorting to England or Ireland, to be forthwith 
« apprehended, and proceeded legally againſt as Rebels and Traitors; and 
« that the Adventurers, Soldiers and others, who were on the firſt of 74. 
| « nuary laſt paſt in poſſeſſion of any of the mannors, caſtles, houſes or lands 
« of any of the ſaid [r;ſh Rebels, ſhould not be diſturbed in their poſſeſſions, 
« till either legally evicted by due courſe of law, or his Majeſty by the ad- 
« vice of Parliament, had taken further order therein.“ The Adventurers 
and Soldiers being thus kept in poſſeſſion of the lands and tenements allot- 
; ted them, were enabled to chooſe repreſentatives to their mind in the enſu- 
1 | ing Parliament. 
The King's It was however ſtill in his Majeſty's power to recall this, and iſſue out an- 
2 by kr other Proclamation of a different tenour ; and particular perſons ſolliciting 
' | Convention. daily for letters to put them in poſſeſſion of their former eſtates, ſeveral were 
f granted. This ſtrengthened the apprehenſions of the Commiſſioners with 
regard to a Parliament on the choice of which all their intereſts depended, and 
[ made them lels ſatisfied with the King's anſwer to the deſires of the Conven- 
4 tion. His Majcſty had told them, with regard to the Acts of Oblivion and 
; Attainder, that they were things of high conſequence, and he ſhould leave 
it to the conſideration of the Lord Deputy and Council of Ireland to con- 
ſult what was fit to be done therein. The book of rates, and the regula- 
| tion of trade and manufacture were left upon the ancient footing, and re- 
ceived practice. The exempting of the ſubject from any tax or impoſition, 
, but what ſhould be laid by common conſent in Parliament, was not ſo 
ö much granted, as waved, by the anſwer, that his ſubjects in Ireland ſhould 
be maintained in all ſuch rights and privileges as they enjoyed before Nov. 
3. 1640. As to the confirmation of the ſeveral ordinances and declarations 
made by the Convention, his Majeſty would give order, that, when an Ad 
of Indemnity ſhould pals in Ireland, due care ſhould be had of taking this 
propoſition into conſideration. But what gave them moſt uneaſineſs was, 
2 the aniwer to their deſire about a Parliament, his Majeſty ſignifying, that he 
2z | ſhould in duc time call a Parliament, ſuch as the law would admit. bar 
. | + | regar 
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regard to the other points, they inſiſted in a ſecond addreſs, that the Lord Cuax Urs 
Deputy and Council might be directed to tranſmit Bills in the uſual form, II. 


for enacting the ſeveral matters according to their defires ; and as to that of e 
G a Parliament, they renewed their requeſt, that it might be ſpecdily called, I 660. 


« repreſenting it as neceſſary, not only for raiſing money to ſupply the Ar- 

« my, for ſettling his Majeſty's revenue, improving the cuſtoms, and remov- 

« ing the obſtructions of trade; but allo to prevent other inconveniences ; 

« for if a Parliament was not called before the Courts of Juſtice were opened, 

« the Adventurers and Soldiers would in all probability be diſpoſſeſſed of their 1 

« lands; by which means not only many Proteſtants would be expoſed to | 

« miſety and want; but the whole Proteſtant party in all future Parliamcnts N 

« would be endangered d.“ | 
What had been asked in behalf of the Clergy was more readily granted, Church afar? 

the King giving order for the ſettling of all impropriate and forfeited tythes“ 15nd. 

in his diſpoſal upon the reſpective incumbents ot the pariſhes wherein they 

lay. This was a confirmation of what the late King had before granted to 

the Clergy of Ireland, and what the Marquis of Ormonde did not fail effec- 

tually to ſollicit. The Biſhops and Epiſcopal Clergy yet left in the Nation 

now applied to the Marquis for a patronage and protection, which he had 

ever afforded them, when 1t was in his power, on all occaſions; and judging 

this a very fit one to provide for their comfortable maintenance, and to eſta- 

bliſh the Church on a better foundation than it had ever been before, he re— 

ſolved to embrace the opportunity. Beſides the Scots Miniſters in the North, 

A there were ſome Divines of the Presbyterian judgment, who had lately got 

7 into Churches in and about Dublin, and without any regard to the Eccleſi— 

? aſtical conſtitution of the Kingdom, laboured induſtriouſly to ſubje& the pco- 

ple to the rules of the Covenant, and governed themſelves in Divine Service 

by the Directory; but they were not many, the livings of Ireland at that 

time not being good enough to tempt any numbers of that perſuaſion to 

come thither out of England. Few as they were in number, and too feeble 

to prevail by their own power, they applied themſelves to the King, as ſoon 

as he landed, in hopes of getting their model of government eſtabliſned by 

the credit and intereſt of their friends in England. Sir John Clotworthy 

alſo endeavoured to promote a like petition about Church government in'the 
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Army of Ireland. This alarmed the Divines of the Epiſcopal perſuaſion, who 
thereupon made a proteſtation againſt the proceedings of the others, and de- 

2 ſired that the order of Biſhops and uſe of the Licurgy might be preſerved. It 
3 was the undoubted opinion of men of the ſoundeſt judgment and who knew 
A the Nation beſt, that there never could be in their days a Parliament choſen in 
I Ireland of ſuch a complexion as would conſent to the alteration of the Epiſ- 


copal government ; the Peers and thoſe Commons in whom the far greater 
Z intereſt and concernment of the Nation reſided, being ſuch as delighted in 
A nothing more than that ancient form of Church government. The Marquis 
| of Ormonde, not knowing how much the ſentiments of the Kingdom might 
IJ be altered, ſince he left it, by the late plantation of the Adventurers, Of- 


5 ficers and Soldiers of Cromwell's Army, did not think it adviſcable to truſt 
3 to the ſenſe of a Parliament, which was like to be choſen by that ſct of 
E people. Epiſcopacy and a Liturgy were as yet part of the legal eſtabliſhment 
4 q of that Kingdom, no Parliament having fat there, ſince he had left the (word, 
1 to pals any ordinance which might afford a colour to the contrary. He thought 


the beſt way was to fill up all Eccleſiaſtical preferments with men of worth, 
learning and abilities, zcalouſly affected to the conſtitution of the Church, 
and well qualified to maintain their poſſeſſion. Thus in the firſt week of 
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Auguſt, 
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CHARLES Auguſt, he prevailed with the King to fill the four Archbiſhopricks, and 


twelve epiſcopal Sees, with the moſt eminent men that were to be found 


among the Clergy of Ireland. 


Of this number was the learned and pious Dr. Feremy Taylor, being a 
pointed Biſhop of Downe, the Dioceſs whereof was the moſt infeſted of an 
with the moſt virulent and clamorous, becauſe the moſt ignorant of the Sec. 
tarics. The pulpits, filled with Scots Covenanters, rang with nothing but 
warm exhortations to ſtand by the Covenant even unto blood, virulent in. 
vectives againſt the Biſhop's perſon, and vehement harangues againſt Epiſco. 
pacy and Liturgies. Theſe were the only ſubject of their preachings for four 
months together, notwithſtanding all the endeavours of that excellent man, 
who ſoon gained upon all the Nobility and Gentry (one only excepted) but 
ſtill found the Miniſters implacable. He invited them to friendly conferences, 
deſired earneſtly to ſpeak with them, went to them, ſent ſome of their own 
ſect to invite them, offered to ſatisfy them in any thing that was reaſonable, 
preached every Sunday amongſt them ſome where or other, and courted them 
with the kindeſt offers. All the effect this had upon the Miniſters was, that 
it put them upon entering into a new Covenant, to ſpeak with no Biſhop, 
and to endure neither their government nor their perſons ; but it wrought very 
diffcrently upon the better ſort of the people, who by theſe methods, ang 
by the Miniſters having refuſed to diſpute (to which their own followers 
urged them, and interpreted their declining to be ignorance and tergiverſz. 
tion) were ſo far gained, that the Biſhop in leſs than two years found his 
Dioceſs generally conformable. 

He was the perſon, whom the Marquis of Ormonde pitched upon to re- 
form the diſorders of the College of Dublin; and to qualify him with power 
for that end, made him Vice-Chancellor of the Univerſity. When he came 
over into Ireland, he found the diſorders much greater than he imagined, 
though they were but the natural conſequence of a long war, unſettled times, 
and an evil incompetent government ſet over them. There was indeed an 
heap of men and boys, but no body of a College; no one Member, cither 
Fellow or Scholar having any legal title to his place, but thruſt in by tyranny 
and chance. By the Statutes of the College, no election could be made, but 
by the Proyoſt and four ſenior Fellows at the leaſt; and as there was not one 
remaining of the whole foundation, it was neceſſary to have recourſe to the 
Chancellors, and even the Royal Authority to re-inſtate the College in a ca- 
pacity of making regular elections. The Biſhop propoſed that himſelf, with 
the Provoſt and the Archbiſhop of Dublin, who was Viſitor of the College, 
ſhould be empowered to make an election of the ſeven ſenior Fellows; 
whereby it would be put into its former ſtate, and be enabled to procced, 
according to the Statutes, in making other elections. The Marquis followed 
this plan in part, and directed the Vice-Chancellor and Provoſt to recom- 
mend five perſons to him, who might by the Royal Authority be made ſe- 
nior Fellows of the College. They named John Stearne, M. D. Joſbus 
Cowley, Richard Lingard, William Vincent and Patrick Sheridan, A. M; 
all of them capable of election by Statute, without diſpenſation; one only 
excepted. This was Dr. Stearne, a perſon of great worth, but a married 
man, and living out of the College; though in an houſe belonging to it, 
and in the neighbourhood thereof. But his great learning and skill in the 
College affairs made him abſolutely neceſſary in this juncture; ſo that the 
Provoſt earneſtly deſired, he might be admitted (at leaſt till the affairs of 
the Society were quite ſettled) to this capacity of ſerving the College, and 
doing honour to it, in their great want of able men. The Chancellor's 
power was ſufficient to confer upon them the academical honours and ad- 
yantages; but the King's only could enable them to make leaſes and to im- 
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rave their rents, which at that time were very low and inſufficient to main- CHARLFY 


tain them. They were confirmed by the King, and thus was a perfect College 


II. 


formed; yet ſtill there was but an imperfect Univerſity. They had no publick CW 


Statutes relating to an Univerſity ; no eſtabliſhed forms of collating degrees; 
no publick lectures or ichools; no Regius Proteſſot of Divinity, and ſcarce 
any Enſigns academical. The Biſhop of Downe at the Marquis of Ormonde's 
4clire, (ct himſelf to collect and frame ſuch a body of Statutes for an Uni- 
verſity, as were neceflary, honourable and uſeful ro the Society, and fit for 
the Chancellor's approbation ; a work tor which he was admirably qualified, 
not could there have been found another perton, whole talents ſo well fit- 
ted him to finiſh what the great Archbiſhop Laud had left imperſect, having 
only digeſted and eſtabliſhed a body of Statutes for the College. Theſe 
weic not the only advantages that learned Society owed ro the Marquis of 
Ormonde ; he was a vigilant overſcer of their diſcipline and conduct, a 

owerful encourager of their ſtudies, a generous patron to ſuch as were edu— 
ated in that College, the intereſts whereof he took more care of than he 
did of his own; and it was chiefly by his interpoſition in their behalf, 
that they recovered their lands in Kerry, and other parts of the Kingdom, of 
which they had been diſpoſſeſſed, and much improved their revenues by new 
grants from the Crown obtained, whilſt he was at the head of affairs in Jre- 
land. | 

Though ſuch a number of Biſhops were named in Auguſt, yet ſome months 
palled betore they were conſecrated ; during which interval it was impoſlible 
to remedy the irregularities and confuſion of Church affairs. The Marquis 
of Ormonde knew very well, that they could not be ſooner poſſeſſed of their 
Sees, becauſe they could not take out their Patents till a new Great Scal 
was madc; but he thought it of great uſe to have the King declare his 
rclolution to ſupport Epiſcopacy, by iſſuing out his letters for them under 
the Signet. It was not however ſufficient to daſh the hopes of thoſe who 
deſired its extirpation, and the delay of conſecration encouraged them to 
give out, that the King would have no Biſhops, and to flatter themſelves 
with an expectation of carrying their point. For this end addreſſes were (ct 
on foot, in the name of the Proteſtant inhabitants of the Kingdom, Ad- 
venturers and Officers Civil and Military, to beſcech his Majeſty, that the 
godly Miniſters of the Goſpel, who had long laboured among them, might 
be continued and countenanced. The great ſtrength of that party lay in the 
Othicers of the Army, which was not yet reduced for want of money to pay 
oft their arrears of ſeveral months ſtanding. Sir Thomas Stanley, Colonel 
Lehunt, and other Officers, quartered about Caſhel, were very zcalous in 
promoting a petition of this natufe, ſending it into all the Baronies of the 
County of Tipperary, and preſſing all perſons to ſign it. General Moncke 
had upon his Majeſty's Reſtoration been declared Lord Lieutenant, and the 
Lord Roberts Deputy of Ireland, but neither of them had gone thither 
and the Government of that Kingdom was in the hands of Sir C. Coote and 
\{yyor Bury, who bore the title of Commiſſioners for that Government. 
dur Charles was very well, affected to the conſtitution of the Church of 
England ; but the Major was of diffcrent ſentiments, and did not care to 
join in any thing to diſcountenance the Sectaries, and ſtop their proceed- 
1142s. The Officers who had ſigned the petition, were known to be much 
«illatisficd with the late turn of affairs, and there were ſeveral things in it, 
which inſinuated reflections upon the Government; which Sir Charles 
made ſo good uſe of, that his collegue could not help joining with him to 


wo their diſlike of what had been done, and to order the Officers to 
cult. 
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CHarLes There were yet greater men than theſe, that ſecretly maligned the Ch 
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WV encouragement which theſe gave underhand to the Settarics, that they 
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though they did not care openly to declare their diſaffection. It was by the 


gre 
ſo bold as to petition againſt Biſhops, and ſo refractory as to inſult the law, 
which obliged them to conformity. Theſe great men, who ſollicited x 
Court the cauſe of the Adventurers and Soldiers, finding that it was to no 
purpoſe to attack the order of Biſhops and the conſtitution of the Church, 
thought it would leſſen their influence, if they took away their revenue, 
and deprived them of the means of living ſuitable to their dignities, a ſate 
of indigence being ever attended with contempt. They were uncaſy 21 
the King's promiſe of granting the impropriations, devolved to him, to the 
incumbents of the re ſpective pariſhes; and to deprive them as much in an- 
other way, whilſt they were endeavouring to obtain a confirmation of the 
Adventurers and Soldiers eſtates, they laboured hard to get an article inſert. 
ed into the inſtructions for drawing up or executing the King's Declaration 
for Ireland. That all improvements of Eccleſiaſtical rents, made during the 
Government of the Earl of $7rafford, ſhould be taken away; under pretence 
that they were made at the Council Table, which was no proper judica. 
ture for ſuch cauſes. This happened in November, and made the Lord 
Primate, and eight other Biſhops then reſident in Dublin, addreſs themſelyes 
in the name of all the orthodox Clergy of Ireland, to the King as a nurſing 
father to the Churches within his Dominions by Divine Law, and the grex 
patron of the Clergy by the laws of the land. They repreſented to him, 
© that ir never was the intention of his grandfather, that one ſingle tenant, 
«© who had no need, and was of no uſc to the Church, ſhould enjoy a greater 
« yearly revenue out of his Royal Bounty, then the Sce itſelf, and the ſuc. 
© ceſlion of paſtors; yet this was the calc, till the time of the Earl of Straf- 
« ford, through whoſe ſides the Church was now attacked and in danger of 
« ſuffering; that they were ready to demonſtrate, that the Council Table 
« in Ireland had been ever eſteemed and uſed as the proper judicature for 
& ſuch cauſes, throughout the two laſt reigns, and ſo upwards throughout 
ce all ages ſince the conqueſt. Nor could it poſlibly be otherwiſe ; the te- 
* yenuecs of Ir;ſh Biſhops depending much upon rules of plantation; and rules 
<« of plantation being only cognoſcible at the Council-Board. The tything- 
c table of Ulſter was grounded upon an Act of State; and Acts of State 
« had no other judge but the Council-Board. But waving the conſtant 
« practice and the precedents of all former ages, they confidently affirmed, 
« that the Earl of Strafford did nothing in thoſe improvements, but what 
« he was warrantcd and authorized to do by two Acts of Parliament made 
« expreſly in the point, at the inſtance of the tenants themſelves; and to 
« make laws looking backwards, or to make that to be illegally done, which 
« was then legally done, would be contrary to the laws of God and man, 
ce If thoſe men's deſires ſhould take place, ſome good Biſhopricks (ſay they) 
« would be reduced to ſixty; and ſome to five marks or forty ſhillings a year; 
« and thoſe viſible monuments of former ſacrilege now interred, would be 
« revived. The greater part of the preſent Biſhops, when they have quit- 
e ted all Commendams, and ſurrendered their tertiam & quartam epiſcopa- 
Clem (i. e. the third or fourth part of the tythes of their whole Dioceſe) for 
« the ſupport and maintenance of a rural reſident Clergy, muſt be expoſed 
e to contempt and want, if not to beggary itſelf. They therefore humbly 
« prayed, that as they hoped, both by word and example, to approve them. 
« ſelves patterns of loyalty to the reſt of his ſubjects; ſo his Majeſty would 
« preſerve his own rights, by preſerving them in theirs, according to the 
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fundamental laws of the Kingdom; and ſuffer nothing to be concluded CharLes 


« to the prejudice of the Church of Ireland, befote they were heard to ſpeak 


« for themſelves, by their Agents, whom they craved leave to tend over to & >. 


« his Majeſty with their humble and ſubmiſſive deſites and repreientations 
« of ſuch expedients, as they conceived very conduceable to the good of the 
« Church. 

This petition was on Dec. 5. ſent to the Marquis of Ormonde, and by 
him preſented to his Majeſty, who returned them a gracious antwer in a lct- 
ter of the 24th of that month aſſuring them, © that he would by all the 
« ways and means in his power preſerve their rights and thoſe of the Church 
« of Ireland, ſo far as by law and juſtice he might; that nothing could give 
« him more content than, when occaſion ſhould be offered, to add to the 
© revenue thereof, which had been too much diminiſhed by rapacious or 
improvident hands, and to reſtore it to its ancient patrimony; ſo as they 
© needed not either to fear the taking away of the rents taiſed in Lord 
« Strafford's time, or to doubt of any endeavours of his which might tend 
to make that Church flouriſh; as they might perceive by his late letters 
« (ent to Ireland for the ſettling of the impropriate and forfeited tythes in 
« his gift upon the reſpective incumbents.” The Marquis of Or monde tranſ- 
mitting this letter of his Majeſty's, wrote on the ſame day to the Lord Pri- 
mate Bramhall, acknowledging the receipt of his of the 5th, © wherein (lays 
« he) I find your great care of the Church of Ireland, for which 1 give 
« your Lordſhip many thanks, aſſuring you that I ſhall co-operate with you 
in all things neceſſary for the carrying on of ſo good a work; and 1 
« know his Majeſty to be ſo intent thereupon, as I think I may promiſe you, 
« that he will part with his firſt fruits (which your Lordſhip knows is a con- 
« {iderable branch of his revenue) as in your letter you deſire. And that 
being yielded unto by his Majeſty, you need not doubt but he will give 
« his aſſent to thoſe ſmaller things propoſed by you; as the union of leſler 
© benefices to make a competency; ſome little glebes to be appointed where 
« there are none; a free ſchool to be erected in every Dioceſe, and to the 
« agrecing upon one uniform order or table of tything to be eſtabliſhed 
throughout the Kingdom. For theſe are things of ſo much conveniency 
« and neceſſity, as they need not the ſollicitation of ſuch Agents to be ſent 
over, as you intend. But if your Lordſhip will be plcaſcd to leave that 
« care here upon Sir G. Lane my Secretary, I will be your Sollicitor, and 
« ſce the buſineſs done, ſince theſe are things ſo much tending to the good 
« of that torn and diſtracted Church. 

The Clergy of Ireland could not have a better Sollicitor of their cauſe; 
and ſoon felt the good effects of his interpoſition in their behalf. The Mar— 
quis procured not only theſe but other grants for them ; which on the 9th 
of February following, drew from three of the Archbiſhops and cight other 
Biſhops then at Dublin, an addreſs of thanks in the name of themſelves, and 
all the orthodox Clergy of Ireland, acknowledging the benefit they 
had now received from his powerful mediation, and the ſenſe they had of 
the ptotection and juſt favours which by long experience, they had found 
** from him upon all occaſions; offering up their prayers for the perpetual 
** proſperity of his Lordſhip, and his noble family; and beſecching him to 
continue his care over them, whilſt they ſhould approve themſelves indu— 
** ftrious according to the uttermoſt degree of prudence, which God had 
given them, to advance the glory of God, the honour of his Majeſty, and 
the proſperity of his people; and to lay up this their faithful acknowledg- 
ment among the other monuments of his virtue and loyalty, as a teſtimony 
of their gratitude, and an invitation of his poſterity to tread in the ſame 
* ſteps which he had traced out unto them. 
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CHaRLEs The Marquis continued his care for them, which was now more neceſſary ; 


and it was very happy for the Church of Ireland, that he was ſoon aticr 
made Lord Lieutenant of the Kingdom. For the common buſineſs of lj 
that plied about Court at this time was, to ſollicit grants of Triſh lands: 
and his Majeſty rather conſidering the merit, ſufferings, or perhaps the im. 
portunity of the ſuitor, than underſtanding the nature or value of what he 
granted, was often ſurprized into grants of thoſe impropriations which he 
had directed to be given to the Clergy. The Marquis, being Lord Lieute— 
nant, ſtopped all theſe grants, and on Nov. 17. 1663. procured a letter 
from the King, wherein to prevent his being ſurprized, or otherwile de. 
ccived in his reſolutions for the ſupport of the Church, and advancement 
of true Religion in his Realm of Ireland, his Majeſty ſignified his pleaſure, 
te that the Lord Lieutenant ſhould ſuffer no grant of any impropriation in 
ce his diſpoſal, to paſs to any perſon whatſoever, upon pretence, or by vir. 
e tue of any warrant, order, or direction obtained from him for the ſame.” 
His Majeſty at the ſame time giving order, that his grant of impropriations 
to the Clergy ſhould be expreſly provided for, and confirmed in the AR of 
Explanation then under conſideration ; and the Marquis of Ormonde conti- 
nuing ſeveral years afterwards in the Government, to ſee that Act executed, 
and all poſſeſſions ſettled, the Clergy of Ireland have ever ſince enjoyed theſe 
benefactions, and all their rights by an uncontrovertcd title, without being 
expoſed to thoſe invaſions and impairings, to which the ſmaller revenues of 
the Engliſh Clergy are daily ſubject, and will be for ever ſubject, till the 
account books of incumbents be tranſmitted down to their ſucceſſors, as re. 
gularly as the pariſh Regiſters; till the Engliſb Clergy be empowered, like 
the Iriſh, to paſs Letters Patent for the (ecuring of their rights to poſterity, 
or that ancient Terriers be allowed as evidence in our Courts of Law, with- 
out being ſet aſide by more modern pretences of cuſtom ; an inconyenience 
to which Letters Patent are not ſubject. 

A new Broad Seal being made for Ireland, the King appointed Sir Mau- 
rice Euſtace (an old and particular friend of the Marquis of Ormonde) Lord 
Chancellor of the Kingdom, who was ſworn into his office on OF. 24. 
The Lord Broghill and Sir C. Coote were raiſed to the dignity of Earls of 
Orrery and Mountrath, and made, with the Chancellor, Lords Juſtices ot 
the Kingdom: The two laſt were ſworn on Dec. 3. and the Earl of Or. 
rery on Jan. 17. following, ten days before the conſecration of the twelve 
new Biſhops in St. Patrick's Church at Dublin. Their chief inſtructions 
were, to tender the Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy to all his Majcſty's 
ſubjects of that Kingdom, and to proceed according to law againſt thoſe 
that ſhould refuſe; to prepare ſuch Bills as by them and the Council (which 
was then alſo appointed) ſhould be thought to be for the good of the people, 
and to tranſmit them, purſuant to Poyning's Act, in order to a Parliament; 
and to ſend over the names of fit Commiſſioners to execute his Majeſty's 
Declaration for the ſettlement of that Kingdom. 

The King had been ſo taken up with the proceedings of the Parliament 
of England, that till it broke up in September, he had no leiſure to apply 
himſelf to the affairs of Ireland. The ſettlement of that Kingdom was a 


| work of great intricacy and difficulty, and required a mature conſideration. 


Several propoſals were offered for that purpoſe. Lord Broghill, Sir J. Clot- 
worthy, and the other Agents of the Convention propoled, © that an at 
« ſhould be paſled to confirm all the eſtates of the Adventurers and Soldiers, 
te as they ſtood May 7. 1659. according to the Acts and Ordinances, whereby 
ce they held their reſpective eſtates; that before any diſpoſition was made of 
« any other confiſcated lands in Ireland, all deficiencics in whole or in pat, 
cc and the ſettlement of ſuch Adventurers as were (purſuant to the Act _— 
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paſſed in England) to be removed from the polletiions they enjoyed out CHARLES 


of the lands belonging to the Lord of Ormonde, or thoſe ot three or tour 


II. 


per:ons beſides, (whom they were willing his Majeſty ſhould except from 


confiſcation, as deſerving his favour, but deſired that he would name im— 
mediately) ſhould be provided tor to the full value of what they quitted 
that half a ycar's revenue of every Adventurer and Soldier and other per- 
ſon concerned ſhould be paid within a year by two equal payments into 
the Exchequer for his Majeſty's ule, as an acxnowledgment lor the great 


: forfcitures he parted with, and for his remitting the ancient rents duc to 


him, and a like ſum into the hands of Truſtccs for a compenſation to the 
Marquis of Ormonde (the bulk of whole eſtate had been applied wholly 
to the diſcharge of the publick burdens) and other loyal pcrions, whole 
eſtates had been unjuſtly confiſcated ; and in order to provide tor the Ofh- 
cers and Soldiers who had ſerved againſt the Iriſb before 1649. that the 
remainder of the forfeited land which had not yet been dilpoled of in 
the Counties of Dublin, Kildare, II icblom, Catherlogh, Long ford, Ley- 
trim, part of Cork and Kerry, with che great towns ot the Kingdom and 
houſes therein, ſhould be applied to the payment of their arrears, and to 
the anſwering of their demand.” | 

The Earl of Mountrath thought himſelf obliged to oppoſe this propoſal for 


confirming the eſtates of all the Adventurers and Soldiers without diſtinction; 
and aftcr conferring with his brother the Lord Colonny on the ſubject, repre- 
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ſented, “ that ſo general an AQ of confirmation would be attended with ill 


conſequences, it being very clear that his Majeſty would loſe thereby (of 
the lands poſſeſſed by Fanaticks and diſaffected perions, who had, as much 
as in them lay, oppoſed his Reſtoration) very near 100000 /, a yeat; which 
might enable his Majeſty to gratity ſuch of his faithful ſervants as had been 
by the uſurped powers unjuſtly deprived of their eſtates, and others that 
were fit objects of his favour. He was very confident, that the exempting 
of ſuch perſons from the confirmation of their acquiſitions, would be fo 
far from bcing diſcountenanced by the Parliament which ſhould be called 
there, that it would give a gencral ſatisfaction to all who were well at- 
fected to his Majeſty's ſervice; and if he were pleaſed to exempt ſame 
ſuch perſons out of his Declaration, or ſhould think fit to refer the whole 
matter to the Iriſb Parliament, he was ready to ſend an account of their 
names.” 


Sir Maurice Euſtace thinking the opportunity favourable for ſettling ſuch 


a revenue upon the Crown, as might defray the charges of the government, 


cc 


cc 


cc 


10 


without being any longer a burden to England, propoſed, © that his Majc- 


fly would look upon the Province of Connaght as his own, to which nci- 
ther Adventurer nor Soldier could pretend any thing; for the ſtatute of 
17. Car. did not extend to it, in regard it neither was nor could be for- 
feited, the lands of that Province and others in ſeveral Counties of Mmun- 


ler being found by office before the Rebellion to belong to his Majeſty's 


Father; that the Soldier, not being ſo much as mentioned in the ſtatute 
17. Car. could not pretend to any lands, no proviſion being made for them 
till 1652, when Cromwell and the Rump began to aſſign them lands in lieu 
of their pay; and after all, that ſtatute not being binding in Ireland, his 
Majeſty might diſpoſe of the forfeitures as he pleaſed, Hence he adviſed, 
lnce his Majeſty was reſolved to part with the lands, that he would re- 
lerve the ancient tenures by Knights ſervice and in Capite, becauſe it 
would keep the proprictors in a dependance on the Crown, and he could 
not keep too ſtrit an hand over that new generation of people, which 
expected to plant in Ireland; that he would in the next place direct the 
chief Governors and Council to examine and certify (where they found 
Vo. II. | Iii * cauſe 
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Cu AR LES cauſe) the abuſes committed in the diſtribution of lands to the Adventu- 


c rers and Soldiers, great complaints being made, that ſome had too much 
« others too little, and many had lands aſſigned them who were entitled to 
« none; that they ſhould have their lands ſet out according to Engliſh mea. 
e ſure, (as by the Act 17. Car.) and not the Iriſb admeaſurement, by which 
« a large quantity of land would be ſaved to his Majeſty ; that the abuſes of 
te the doubling ordinance ſhould be rectified, by which a great ſcope of land 
ce would be gained; and his Majeſty by theſe methods would be enabled to 
give ſatisfaction to all that had any title thereto ; in which point he like. 
e wiſe adviſed his Majeſty to diſpoſe of no part thereof, till there was ſuf. 
&© ficient to maintain his Army; and grant no fee-farms to any, but only 
« give them leaſes for twenty-one, thirty-one, forty-one, or ſixty one years, 
« as Queen Elizabeth did; by which means he would ſecure a revenue to 
« ſupport the government, a continual ſupply to gratify his ſervants, and a 
<« perpetual dependance on his Majeſty. 

Various other propoſals were made by private perſons, which became not 
matter of debate in Council, as thoſe did which were made by the Agents 
of the Iriſh Roman Catholicks. Theſe propoſed “ that the Jr;ſb ſhould be 


e firſt reſtored to their eſtates, and then for five years one third part of the 


te product of the eſtates of ſuch as ſhould be ſo reſtored (excepting thoſe who 
« ſerved his Majeſty beyond the ſeas, who were to make that payment only 
te for two years) ſhould be applied to the ſatisfying of the meriting Adven- 
« turers and Soldicrs; that a gcneral indemnity ſhould be granted to all the 
« Roman Catholicks; and when a Parliament ſhould be called, they would 
te be ready to grant a ſupply to his Majeſty.” To theſe propoſals, the Earl 
of Orrery, and other Commiſſioners who pleaded the cauſe of the Adventu- 
rers and Soldiers, replied, “ that the ſatisfaction proffered would be ſo far 
« from anſwering every of the conſiderable juſt intereſts of the Proteſtants, 
« that it would not ſatisfy any one of them. For it was not competent to 
te pay only the Adventurers the principal and the ordinary intereſt of their 
© money from the time it was firſt advanced, nor to pay ſingly the arrears 
« due to the Soldiers of his Majeſty's Army in Ireland contracted before 
% June 5. 1649. nor to reimburſe the loſſes ſuſtained by the Proteſtants from 
te the Rebels, nor ſingly to recompence them for a twelve years deprivation 
© of their real eſtates during the war; nay, not even to ſatisfy what the Ad- 
« yenturers and Soldiers had laid out in building and improving the lands, 
« to which the ſaid Ir; now deſired to be reſtored. There were other in- 
* conveniences that would attend this expedient ; for if the Iriſh were reſtored 
tc to their eſtates, they would hold them on their ancient tenures, and the 
« King would loſe the quit-rents, reſerved upon them and payable by the 
« Adventurers and Soldiers, which were eſtimated at 60000/. a year, and 
« were the beſt ſtanding revenue to defray the charges of the civil and mili- 
<© tary liſts; his Majeſty would in that caſe be diſabled to maintain the Army, 
te and lie at the mercy of the [r;ſh; the Adventurers and Soldiers would re- 
t turn home, the old Proteſtant proprietors (ſeeing their chiefeſt ſtrength 
« gone) would doubtleſs follow them, not daring to truſt an incenſed peo- 
te ple, who before any provocation was given, had maſſacred ſo many thou- 


« fands of them; and thus all the Proteſtant Plantations in Ireland would 


© be deſtroyed, and the [r;fb might ſecurely rebel hereafter, ſince the Eny- 
« [;ſb, after ſuch treatment, could never be brought, either to advance mo- 
« ney, or ſerve as ſoldiers to ſuppreſs another Rebellion. If the Iriſb, after 
« the expence of ſo much Enxgliſb treaſure, and the effuſion of ſo much 
« wr lng blood, were to be placed in as good a condition, as they were 
ce before their guilt, they would have the ſtrongeſt invitation to make an- 


other inſurrection, when if they ſucceeded, they ſhould get all the _ 
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« ſtants eſtates, and if they failed, they ſhould ſtill keep all their own. By ChARLxs 

« this expedicnt, the half year's rent out of all the Adventurers and Soldi- II. 

« ers offered to his Majeſty for his own uſe, and another halt year's rent ot- 

« fercd towards the recompence of ſuch as had eminently acted tor, and ſut— 

« fered with, his Majeſty, would be alſo loſt. Whercas the propotals made 

« by the Agents for the Adventurers and Soldiers, far from leaving any en— 

« tire intereſt unprovided for, ſcarce left any one perſon of any intereſt, ci- 

« ther Papiſt or Proteſtant, without as full a ſatistaction as the preſent exi- 

« gency of affairs would admit.” | 

The King thought himſelf in juſtice obliged to take care of the intereſts 74+ King's 
of thoſe Adventurers who had lent their money upon the credit of AQts ot: 

Parliament to which his Royal Father had aſſented; and was very ſenſible of e 

the late merit of the Iriſß Army in returning ſo early to their duty, and con- 

curring in his Reſtoration, without inſiſting upon any terms, but leaving them- 

ſelves and all their concerns to his mercy and goodneſs. He had been neceſ- 
ſitated to make a Peace with the Confederate Iriſh; and though he was by 
the refractorineſs of the Clergy and theit adherents, di;appointed of the et- 
fects he expected thence, and it had been violated by a great part of the Na- 
tion, yet he thought himſelf obliged in honour to make good the conditions 
of it to thoſe who had faithfully adhered to it, and had honeſtly performed 
their engagements. He could not but remember the great affection which 
a conſiderable part of the Jriſb Nation had expreſſed to him during his ex- 
ile, by ſubmitting with all chcartul obedience to his orders, and betaking © 
themſelves to that ſervice, which he ditected as moſt convenient and uſctul 
at that time to his ſervice, though attended with inconveniences enough to 
themſelves; and was deſirous to give theſe the benefit of his protection, and 
particular marks of his favour. There was another ſet of men allo to be 
provided for, ſo unexceptionable in all reſpects, that every party propoſed a 
recompence for them; and theſe were thoſe Proteſtant Othcers, who had 
always continued loyal, and had ſerved in his Majeſty's Army, and under his 
authority, from the beginning of the war to 1549. whoſe arrears had never 
been paid, on account of their loyalty, when Cromwell aſſigned lands to ſa- 
tisfy the reſt of the Army. The King was willing to part with all the for- 
fcitures, to diſcharge his ſeveral obligations, and to content theſe different 
intereſts; but the Marquis of Ormonde, and others who knew the Kingdom, 
not thinking the forfeitures ſufficient for that purpoſe, he was at a loſs which 
to prefer of theſe intereſts, which ſeemed incompatible. 

Whilſt he laboured under this difficulty, the Earl of Orrery, Sir J. Clot- Removed by 
worthy and Sir A. Mervyn on Nov. 9. preſented him with an eſtimate of ee 
lands and remainders, which, when the Adventurers and Soldiers were con- De ory 25 
firmed in their poſſeſſions, would ſerve to repriſe and ſatisfy ſuch of the 
Iriſh as his Majeſty ſhould be pleaſed to reſtore to their eſtates. It ſtood 
thus: 


1660, 


{rficulties 


J. 
The eſtates of perſons excepted by the Act of In- 


— Kerry — — 


1 
« demnity — — — — ; ns 
Gifts and gratuities [of Cromwell's to perſons that CES 
“ had not ſerved] — — — i 
* Engliſh Debentures and debts ſtruck off — — 10000 per Ann. 
Lands in the County of Dublin not diſpoſed of — 1 5000 | 
Ditto Corłke.— — — — 25000 
Ditto ) 
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CHARLES® Beſides upon a particular review of the diſpoſition of lands in Connaght 


II. 


1660. 


Hi: Declara- 
tion for ſettlin 
the Kingdom. 


e and Clare, the following intereſts will be ſtruck off, vig. thoſe who had 
© lands on pretence of eminent ſetvice done, thoſe who had unduly ob- 
« tained decrees for a poſleſſion of lands, thoſe that were of the Nuncio's 
«« party, thoſe that forfeited their articles, thoſe that had intent Decrees ; by 
« which in all probability more than one third part of the Province of Coy. 
« naght and County of Clare, will be in his Majeſty's diſpoſal. To all 
© which may be added the lands not yet diſcovered, being ſettled in trug 
« for perſons that have fortcited x ſuch truſts being in Proteſtants, or others 
te that always enjoyed their eſtates; which truſts will be diſcovered by the 
« Iriſh, when it ſhall make for their own advantage. And by the diſcoye. 
e rics that were offered to be made in 1659. to the Commiſſioners, why 
e were then appointed to manage the revenue of Ireland, and to whom in 
« few weeks ſome hundreds of ſuch diſcoveries were tendered, it is eyi. 
« dent ſuch diſcoveries will be conſiderable.” 

This was the famous paper, which removed all the difficulties that ha4 


2 hitherto obſtructed the ſettlement of Ireland. The King was delighted, that 


it would be in his power to fatisfy all the intercſts of his ſubjects, and to 
prevent all diſcontents and complaints from any quarter. His inclinations 
led him to make them all happy ; and he eagerly embraced a ſcheme which 
flattered thoſe inclinations. He gave orders for drawing up the Declaration, 
which he ſigned on the 3oth of that month, for the ſettlement of the King- 
dom. He thercin confirmed in the firſt place to the Adventurers all the lands, 
poſſeſſed by them on May 7. 1659, and allotted to them according to the 
Acts of 17. and 18. Car. as to Engliſb or plantation mcaſure; and engaged 
to make good the deficiences of ſuch as made proof of them before the firſt 
of May following. He next confirmed the lands poſſeſſed by the ſoldiers, 
and allotted them for their pay; excepting Church lands and ſuch eſtates as 
were either procured by bribery, perjury, and other undue methods, or (ct 
out by falſe admcaſurement, (of which proof was to be made before Dee. 
20. 1661.) or elſe bclonged to any of the Regicides and Halberdiers, or to 
others who had ſince his Reſtoration endeavoured to diſturb the publick 
peace, or manifeſted an averſion to his Reſtoration and Government. The 
Officers who had ſerved before June 5. 1949. (except ſuch as had received 
lands tor their pay due to them ſiuce that day) were to be ſatisfied for their 
reſpective arrears; which were to be ſtated before Sept. 29. 1661, Prote- 
ſtants, whoſe eſtates had been given to Adventurers or Soldiers (except ſuch 
as had been in rebellion before the Ceſſation, or had taken out decrees 
for lands in Connaght and Clare) were to be forthwith reſtored, and the o- 
thers reprized, without being accomptable for the meſne profits. Innocent 
Papiſts, who had taken lands in Connaght, were to be reſtored to their eſtates 
by May 2. 1661. but if they had fold the Connaght lands, they were to ſa- 
tisfy the purchaler for the price he paid, and the neceſlary repairs and im- 
provements he had made; and the Adventurers or Soldiers removed were to 
be torthwith reprized. In this point of innocent Papiſts, there was a reſtric- 
tion made with regard to ſuch as had lands within corporations; for theſe 
were not to be reſtored to their old poſſeſſions, but only to be reprized in 
the neighbourhood, As for ſuch as had been in rebellion, but ſubmitted 
and conſtantly adhered to the Peace of 1648, if they ſtaid at home, ſued out 


decrees, and poſleſſed lands in Connaght and Clare, they were to be bound 


thereby, and not relieved againſt their own act; if they ſerved faithfully un- 
der his Majeſty's enſigus abroad, and had ſued out no decrees in Connaght 
or Clare, in compenlation of their former eſtates, they were to be reſtored 
to them, but not till the Adventurer or Soldier who was to be removed had 
a reprize {ct out for him, had a reaſonable ſatisfaction given him for the 
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repairs and improvements he had made, and was re-imburſed the debts or o- CHARLES 


ther legal incumbrances which he had found upon the eſtate, and had dit- 
charged; ſuch reſtoration and reprizes being to be effected by O#F. 23. 1661, 
There were thirty-ſix of the 1r;/þ Nobility and Gentry (ſome of them entirely 
innocent, and others conſtant adherents to the Peace) whom the King thought 
worthy of his particular favour, and therefore he ditected that theſe (who were 
all named in the Declaration, and for that reaſon generally called Nominees) 
ſhould, without being put to the trouble of further proof, be reſtored to 
their former eſtates, according to the rules and ditections given in the calc 
of ſuch as had faithfully ſerved under his Majeſty's cnſigns abroad, many of 
whoſe names were likewiſe recited. 

There is a ſort of Apology made in this Declaration for requiring a pre- 
vious reprizal, before ſuch as had ſerved his Majeſty abroad were to be re- 
torcd to their eſtates; the reaſons of which are aſſigned to be, the great 
charges the Engliſh had been at in getting poſſeſſion of them, and in mak- 
ing improvements thereon, and the inconveniences they would ſuffer by 
having their ſtock (which, after parting with their all in England, was their 
whole ſubſiſtence) lic upon their hands, withour any place wherein they could 
diſpoſe of them; whereas the Iriſh juſt come from abroad, having no ſtock, were 
liable to none of thoſe inconveniences, and might better wait for a reprizal ; 
clpccially ſince (his Majeſty was aſſured) a very ſhort time would aſſign them 
their reſpective reprizals, there being ſo good and large a proportion of un- 
diſpoſed forfeited lands in his power reſetved for this purpoſe. His Majeſty 
doubtcd not but the perſons moſt concerned in this ſuppoſed prejudice, would 
acquieſce therein, upon a thorough conſideration of thele inconveniences, the 
ſnottneſs of their duration, and the great and reaſonable diſſatisfaction a con- 
trary acting in him would produce. That no diſpute might ariſe about pre- 
cedency in reſtitution, it was declared, that the innocent Proteſtants, and 
thoſe termed innocent Papiſts (who took out no decrees, and had no lands 
aſſigned them in Connaght and Clare) ſhould be firſt reſtored ; then the in- 
nocent Proteſtants and Papiſts that took out ſuch decrees and had ſuch lands 
then ſuch tranſplanted perſons, as ſhould be diſpoſſeſſed, were to be reprized 
before their diſpoſſeſſion; and then ſuch of the Triſh Papiſts as had terved 
under him abroad and had right to the Articles of Peace, were to be re— 
ſtored; yet this was fo to be underſtood, that if any perſon in the precedent 
qualifications ſhould find any part of his eſtate, not already diſpoſed of, or 
not deſigned to the ends aforeſaid expreſſed in this Declaration, he, his heirs 
or aſſigns were to be reſtored, After ſuch reprizals made, if there were any 
lands remaining, they were to be applicd for ſatisfying the debts of ſuch as 
nad furniſhed arms, ammunition or proviſions for the Iriſh war. This, with 
the quit-rents reſerved to the Crown, the tenure of the lands (which the 
Adventurers were to hold in free and common ſoccage, but the Soldiers by 
knights ſervice in Capite) the promiſes of enquiring into the injuſtice and 
trauds of the decrees for lands in Connaght and Clare, of forthwith calling 
a Parliament, of paſſing Acts for a general pardon and confirmation of ju- 
dicial proceedings, an acceptance of the two half year's rent offered for the 
ule of his Majeſty and of the eminent ſufferers in his ſervice, a proviſion for 
the payment of mortgages and incumbrances on lands, an aſſigning of par- 


ticular ſecurities for each of the intereſts herein provided for, and an exclu- 


lion of the Adventurers and Soldiers from being allotted any lands or tene- 
ments in cities and ſea-towns incorporated, and of all perſons concerned in 
the plot to ſurprize the caſtle of Dublin in 1641, the Regicides and Halber- 


diets, from having any benefit of this Act, was the ſum of his Majeſty's De- 
laration for the ſettlement of Ireland. 


Vor. II. Kkk On 


II. 
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CHarLEs On the ſame day that his Majeſty ſigned the Declaration, he made to the 

Il. Marquis of Ormonde a grant of all the lands which had been formerly by the 

Marquis himſelf, or by any of his anceſtors Earls of Ormonde and Offory 

1660. mortgaged, granted, demiſed, leaſed, or to farm let into ſeveral parcels in 

3 fee, fee-farm, fee-tail for life, lives or years, and which were forfcited b 

ingot the having an hand in the late Rebellion; directing commiſſions to be iſſued 

Ormonde. for finding his title to the premiſſes, and upon return thereof, letters patents 

to be paſſed to the Marquis for the ſame. The grant of the mortgages here 

mentioned was a meer act of grace in the King, done out of conſideration 

that the greateſt part of thoſe incumbrances had been contracted for his own 

and his Father's ſervice. But that of the lands ſet upon fee-farm rents or 

leaſcs for lives or years was rather a confirmation of the Marquis's own right, 

and of a former grant of King Charles I. to prevent any diſpute about the 

right of forfeitures. All that held lands in that manner of the Houſe of 

Ormonde were obliged by their tenure to follow the Earls of Ormonde 1x; 

ſupreme Lords of the fief, in their hoſting, whenever they took the field to 

oppoſe any invaſion or ſuppreſs any inſurrection in the Kingdom; and on 

the vaſſals failing to diſcharge this duty and ſervice, the land they held te- 

verted to the Lord. Moſt of the Marquis of Ormonde's vaſſals and tenants, 

far from performing this condition of their tenure, had engaged in the Re. 

bellion, and fought againſt him in the field; and King Charles I. to prevent 

any interfering of the claim of the Crown, and the rights of the Lord, and 

any litigation of the Marquis of Ormonade's right to thoſe forfeited lands, had in 

Auguſt 1642. when Sir P. Wemyſs attended him at Nottingham, conveyed 

to the Marquis all the right, title and intereſt which the Crown had or 

might have in any of thoſe lands. This was now confirmed by King 

Charles II. and had the Marquis taken the benefit of the grant, or inſiſted 

on his own rights in their full extent, it would have been an immenſe im- 
provement of his eſtate, as will appear more particularly hereafter. 

The Parliament of England had reſtored the Marquis to his eſtate, in con- 
ſequence of which ſeveral Adventurers readily reſigned their poſſeſſion ; but 
for the due execution of the Act in all parts of Ireland, the King's Letters 
were neceflary. All the reſerved rents of his eſtate, and the priſage of wines 
had been paid (together with the quit-rents belonging to the Crown) into 
the Exchequer of the uſurped powers. Theſe the King had ordered on O#. 
8. to be put out of charge in the Exchequer, and all arrears thereof due be- 
fore the laſt April 25. to be paid to the Marquis; and Letters Patent to be 
paſſed thereof. The ſame letters contained likewiſe a grant to him of all 
his debts by bills, bonds, ſtatutes merchant and of the ſtaple, or otherwile, 
duc to perſons who had forfeited; all which being by ſuch forfeiture deyolycd 
to the Crown, were now ordercd to be diſcharged. 

The King's letters for putting him in poſſeſſion of the reſt of his eſtate 
have ſomething in the preamble (which was probably drawn up by Mr. Sc- 
cretary Nicholas, to whole province the affairs of Ireland belonged, and 
who underſigned them, and was an unexceptionable witneſs of what is 
therein aſlerted) ſo very particular, that it cannot be improper to recite the 
words of it, which are theſe : * It having pleaſed Almighty God in ſo won- 
« derful a manner to reſtore us to our Dominions and Government, and 
« thereby into a power not only of protecting our good ſubjects, but of 
« repairing by degrees the great damages and loſſes they have undergone in 
<« the late ill times by their ſignal fidelity and zeal for our ſervice, which 
« we hold our ſelf obliged in honour and conſcience to do, as ſoon and 
« by ſuch means as we ſhall be able: No body can wonder or envy that 
« we ſhould, as ſoon as is poſſible, enter upon the due conſideration of the 
e very faithful, conſtant and eminent ſervice performed to our _— 
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« bleſſed memory and ourſelf, upon the moſt abſtracted conſiderations of CharrLrs 


« honour, duty and conſcience, and without the leaſt pauſe or heſitation, 


II. 


« by our right truſty and right entirely beloved couſin and counſellor Fames LW WW 


« Marquis of Ormonde, Lord Steward of our houſhold; who trom the very 
beginning of the Rebellion in Ireland, frankly engaged himiclf in the 
« hardeſt and moſt difficult parts of our ſervice ; and laying aſide all conſide- 
« rations, Or thought of his own particular fortune and convenience, as 
« frcely engaged that, as his perſon, in the proſecution and advancement of 
out intereſt; and when the power of our enemies grew ſo great, that he 
« was no longer able to contend with it, he withdrew himtelf from that 
„our Kingdom, and from that time attended our perſon in the parts be- 
« yond the ſea, with the ſame conſtancy and alacrity, having bcen never 
« from us, but always ſupporting our hopes and our ſpirits in our greateſt 
« giſtreſſes with his preſence and countel, and in many occaſions and de- 
« ſians of importance, having been our ſole counſellor and companion. 
« And therefore we lay, all good men would wonder, if being rcſtorcd to 
« any calc in our own fortune, we ſhould not make haſte to give him cate 
« jn his, that is ſo engaged and broken for us, and which his continual and 
« moſt neceſſaty attendance about us muſt ſtill keep him from intending him- 
« ſelf, with the care and diligence he might otherwife do; we knowing 
yell, beſides the arrears due to him, during the time he commanded the 
« Army, and before he was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, that from the time 
« he was by our Royal Father put into the Supreme Command of that 
« Kingdom, and during the whole time that he had the adminiſtration there- 
« of, he hath never reccived any of the profits, emoluments or appointments 
« thereof, but wholly ſupported himſelf and our ſervice, upon his own for- 
tune and inheritance, and over and above borrowed and ſupplicd great 
« ſums of money upon the engagement or ſale of his own lands, and dil- 
« burſed the ſame upon carrying on the publick ſervice, as well during 
« the time of his firſt being there under our Royal Father, as ſince under 
« us, Cc. 

The Marquis did not eſteem any part of his revenue ſo much, as he did 
that which aroſe from the priſage of wines. The value of it was conſider— 
able, every ſhip laden with wine that broke bulk in any port of Trelaud, pay- 
ing him out of eighteen tun, two tun, one behind the maſt and the other 
betore ; and proportionably tor halt that quantity. But what recommended 
it ſtill more to him was, that it was a perquiſite or appendage ot the butler- 
age of Ireland, enjoyed at firſt in vertuc of that dignity, and contirmed at- 
tetwards by many Patents of the Crown from the beginning of the reign of 
Edard Ill. downwards, entailing it on the family. It had cver ſince been 
enjoyed accordingly by the Earls of Ormonde, chief butlers of the Kingdom, 
without being ſubject to any cuſtom or duty to the Crown; but in the late 
times of Uſurpation, when the rights of all men were contounded, and the 
petſons in power, after ſuppreſſing Monarchy, took a particular delight to 
invade the rights and privileges of the Great Officers of the Crown, the 
tarmers of it were charged with a new impoſt of the Uſurper's invention, 
cailed the Exciſe. The Commiſſioners who laid that charge upon the 
prilage, had acted unwarrantably, even ſuppoſing the ordinance of the Ex- 
dle had been legal, and the powers who made it inveſted with a lawful au- 
taotity, becauſe the privileges and exemptions of the Great Officers of the 
Crown, bcing derived from, and indeed part of, the Prerogative Royal, 
would till ſubſiſt and ought to be maintained, unleſs expreſiy taken away 
or ſpecially mentioned in the ordinance. And thus of common right the 
prilage of wines in England, had ever been in all former times exempt from 
tonnage and poundage, notwithſtanding the many Acts which had paſſed tor 
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CHnarLes thoſe duties, in which the priſage was not particularly mentioned. The Kin 
II. upon a repreſentation of the matter, thought himſelf as much Obliged to 
xe care of the rights of his ſervants as of his own; and on OF. 23. ſent 

1660. orders to Ireland to take off the charge of Exciſe on the prize-wines; Which 

was done accordingly. 

1661. In the beginning of the year following, preparations were made for the 
The Marquis i; King's Coronation; and the Marquis of Ormonde was on Feb. 13. joined 
"oe ln ra 7 with the Duke of Albemarle and others to determine the claims which are 

ulually entered upon that occaſion. On March 30. he was raiſed to the 
dignity of Duke of Ormonde in Ireland; and being about the ſame time 
created Lord High Steward of England during pleaſure, he aſſiſted in that 
capacity at the King's Coronation on April 23. marching in the ſolemn pro- 
ceſſion immediately before his Majeſty, and carrying in his hands St. Eg. 

ward's Crown. 
Complaints The King's Declaration for the ſettlement of Ireland, though intended to 
eg4in/t tbe provide for all intereſts, did not ſatisfy all parties. The Adventurers and 
Declaration: Crommellian Soldiers had indeed all that they could ask granted them there. 
in; but the Officers who ſerved before 1649. and whole loyalty only had 
hindered their being paid in the times of Uſurpation, were treated with great 
inequality, with regard as well to the quantity of their debt (a proviſion be. 
ing only made for the proportion of 12 s. 6 d. in the pound) as the ſecurity 
aſſigned to them, which was not likely to hold out to anſwer even that 
proportion. Whatever reaſon they had to complain, their duty and affection 
to the King made them declare themſelves ready to be concluded by his Ma. 
zeſty's pleaſure: But the Iriſh were more clamorous, and thoſe who were 
entitled to the benefit of the Articles of the Peace in 1648. thought it very 
hard treatment, that their reſtitution ſhould be poſtponed, till repriſals were 
found out and aſſigned to the Adventurers and Soldiers, who had got poſ: 
ſeſſion of their eſtates. They were as little pleaſed with the Commiſſioners 
appointed to exccute the Declaration; they being moſt of them engaged by 
their intereſt in the party of the Adventurers and Soldiers. They cxclaimed 
ſtill more heavily againſt the inſtructions given to thoſe Commiſſionets, in 
which the qualifications for innocency were made ſo very ſtrict, that ſcarce 
any of their Nation could propoſe to gain a ſentence in his favour. For no 
man was to be reſtored as an innocent Papiſt, who at or before the Ceſſz- 
tion on Sept. 15. 1643. was of the Rebels party, or enjoyed his eſtate, real 
or perſonal, in the Rebels quarters (except the inhabitants of Cork and Jong. 
hall, that were driven into thoſe quarters by force) or who had entercd into 
the Roman Catholick Confederacy before the Peace of 1646. Whoever had 
at any time adhercd to the Nuncio's or Clergy's party, or Papal power, in 
oppolition to the King's authority, or having been excommunicated for ad- 
hcring to his Majeſty's authority, had afterwards owned his offence in ſo 
doing, and been thereupon relaxed from his excommunication ; whoever 
derived the title to his eſtate from any that died guilty of the aforeſaid 
crimes, or pleaded the Articles of the Peace for his eſtate, or living in the 
Engliſh quarters held a correſpondence with the Rebels; whoever before 
the Peace in 1646. or that in 1648. fat in any of the Confederate Roman 
Catholick Aſſemblies or Councils, or ated upon any Commiſſions or Powers 
derived from them; whoever employed Agents to treat with any forcign 
Papal power for bringing into Ireland foreign forces, or acted in ſuch ne- 
gotiations, or had haraſſed the country as Tories before the Marquis of Clan- 
ricarde left the Government; whoever came under any of theſe denomina- 
tions, was not to be deemed an innocent Papiſt. One of theſe qualifications 
was certainly very rigorous, and the rigour of the law in many caſes can hardly 
be diſtinguiſhed from injuſtice. Abundance of Roman Catholicks, _ 
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ſected to the King, and very averſe to the Rebellion of their countrymen, CHARLES 


lived quietly in their own houſes, within the quarters of the Rebels, who 
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out of revercnce to their virtues, or favour to their Religion, allowed them TWNW 


to do ſo, though they never took arms or engaged in any hoſtile act in op- 
poſition to his Majcſty. Such of them as had offered to take ſhelter in Dub- 
Jiu, were by the Lords Juſtices baniſhed thence on pain of death by publick 
Proclamation, and ordered to retire thence to their own houlcs in the coun- 
try, where they could not help falling into the power of the Rebels; and 
if thele ſuffered them to live there in quiet, an cquitable man who conſiders 
the circumſtances of thoſe times, and the condition of all countries that are 
in a ſtare of war, will hardly ſee any ſuch iniquity in the receiving of that 
mercy, or in the unavoidable neceſſity they were under of living in their 
own houſes, as ſhould bring upon thoſe perſons a fortciture of their 
eſtates. 

The Commiſſioners for executing the Declaration ſat at Dublin, and pub- 
liſhed Proclamations, requiring all Adventurers, cc. Within forty days to 
bring in the parriculars of their eſtates, and all perions to cater their claims 
betore the fitſt of May. But very little was done in theſe reſpects, for want 
ot a law to warrant the proceedings of the Commiſſioners ; the Judges ha- 
ving declared their opinion, that the Declaration being only an Act of State, 
was no warrantable rule to walk by in the diſpoſing of mens eſtates, very 
tew or none of the Tri/þ entered their claims; which was owing to the lit- 
tle advantage they could receive thereby, ſince no perſon could be outed of 
his poſſeſſion till a repriſal was aſſigned him, and there was ſcarce any proſpect 
of land for ſuch repriſes. This, with an expectation of ſoine more tavourable 
inſtructions from his Majeſty, reſtrained them from making any application 
to the Commiſſioners. The Lords Juſtices, to avoid the odium, which the 
delay of reſtoring the Triſh for want of a law to authorize the Declaration, 
was likely to bring upon them, ventured to order the reſtoring of the Earls 
of Clanricarde, Weſtmeath, Fingal and Clancarty, the Lords Dillon, Taaffe 
Gallmoy, Colonel Richard Butler, and Colonel Fitz Patrick. But by this 
time the ſtock of repriſable lands was in a manner exhauſted; and they left 
the relt of the Nominces and others, to be provided for by the Parliament, 
which was ſummoned to mect on May 8. | 


1601. 


The Adventurers and Soldicrs being kept in poſſeſſion of their lands and P of 
tenements, moſt of the Members elected for the Lower Houſe were of their“ Ii Par- 


party. They ſo much out- numbered the old Proteſtant proptietors in the 
Kingdom, that they had a great advantage of them in the elections; there 
was not one Roman Catholick, and but few Fanaticks returned. The Chan- 
cellot Sir M. Euſtace being one of the Lords Juſtices before whom the Par- 
liament was to be held, could not fit in the Houſe of Lords, ſo that a Speaker 
was wanting to that Houſe. The Chancellor propoſed Sir James Barry 
Lord Santry; but the Earls of Orrery and Mountrath having ſome exceptions 
to him, prevailed with the Lord Primate Bramhall to accept a charge, which 
might afford him opportunitics of doing ſervice to the Church of Ireland. 
The Parliament met on the day appointed in the uſual manner, riding on 
horleback in great ſolemnity to St. Patrick's Church to hear a ſermon from 
the Biſhop of Downe, and from thence to Chicheſter houſe, the place of 
their ſitting. There were warm debates in the Houſe of Commons about 
the Choice of a Speaker, which poſt Sir Audley Mervyn was ſo deſirous of, 
that hearing the King had recommended Sir V. Domville his Attorney Ge- 
ncral for that poſt, he wrote into England, repreſenting his own merits in 
having been thrice impriſoned for his affections to the Crown; pretending 
that when he was, during Sir James Barry's illneſs, called by the late Con- 
vention to the chair, they had promiſed whenever they fat in a Parliament 
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Cu aAnxlxs to chooſe him Speaker; and deſiring for theſe reaſons, that his Majeſty would 


not interpoſe in the caſe, but leave the Commons to their free choice. The 


WW King granted his requeſt, and the Primate when he directed that Houſe to 
1661. clect a Spcaker, telling them that the King did not inſiſt on his recommen. 


dation, Mervyn was choſe. Sir JV. Domville was ſuſpected of favouring 
the Iriſh, as the other was of being inclined to the Presbyterians. Mervyn 
was zealouſly ſupported by all the intereſt of the Adventurers; but as the 
ſoldiers did not ſo well like him, it was thought Domville would have car. 
ried it, had not the King's receding from his recommendation been deemeg 
a determination in favour of his rival. 

The firſt thing that the Lords did, was at the motion of the Lord Mont. 
gomery (ſoon after made Earl of Mount- Alexander) to order a Declaration 
to be drawn up, rcquiring all perſons to conform to the Church- Govern. 
ment by Epiſcopacy, and to the Liturgy as cſtabliſhed by law. They went 
upon this matter ſo carly, leſt it ſhould be oppoſed by the Presbyterians and 
other Sectaries (of which there were too many among the Commons) 
if deferred till they were fully ſecured in their eſtates. The Declaration ſo 
timed, bcing ſent down to the Lower Houſe, was readily agreed to, and 
ſent back to the Lords without alteration. They concurred with the like 
readineſs in cenſuting the Covenant, the Engagement and the Oaths of Aſſo— 
ciation, which they ordered to be burnt in all the market towns of the King- 
dom: The Lords did not ſo readily join with the Commons in their motion 
about the adjournment of the term, leſt outlawrics ſhould be reverſed, and 
the Adventurers and Soldiers be outed of their lands to which they had no 
legal title, but only a title of poſſeſſion, which though allowed by his Ma- 
zeſty, could not be taken notice of by the Judges, who were bound to pro- 
ceed according to law. The Judges being conſulted on the ſubject, declared, 
that by keeping the Courts of Juſtice open, none of the inconveniences ſup. 
poſed could ariſe thence, for no Adventurer could loſe his poſſeſſion by judg- 
ment in any of the Courts that term, unleſs it were by conſent of parties or 
by confeſlion, and in that caſe they would take care that no prejudice ſhould 
be done to either Adventurer or Soldier. This did not quiet the fears of the 
Commons, in a point where their intereſt was concerned; their eſtates lay at 
ſtake, and they reſolved to guard againſt all poſſibility of danger. They ſaw the 
Iriſh were proceeding in a courſe of law, reverſing their outlawrics, taking 
out writs of ejectment againſt the poſſeſſors of their eſtates, and ſuing for 
Commiſſions to find offices poſt mortem, in order to prove their deſcent and 
title of inheritance, and ſo to recover the poſſeſſion of lands, which had 
tormerly bclonged either to themſelves or their anceſtors. Dreading the 
worſt, they reſolved to addreſs the Lords Juſtices on the ſubject, and did it with 
the better ſucceſs, becauſe the Lords at laſt joined with them, after a long 
debate, in which all the temporal Lords (except ſuch as were particularly in- 
tereſted in new acquiſitions) oppoſed the motion, but were overpowered by 
the votes of the Biſhops Bench. The reaſon of their oppoſition was founded, 
not only upon ſuch adjournments being a deviation from the courſe of law, 
but upon its being (as was evidently proved in the Houſe) of vaſt prejudice 
to the old Proteſtants, the moſt conſiderable body of people in the Nation, 
and who had ſuffered moſt in his Majeſty's ſervice. Thus both Houſes de- 
firing that the Courts of Law might be ſhut till Michaelmas term; that a 
ſtop might be put to the iſſuing of Commiſlions for a certain time, and that 
what Commiſſions had been already iſſued, might be ſuperſeded and taken 
off the file, the Juſtices gratified them in both particulars; but did not ſo readily 
give in to the proceedings of the Commons upon ſome other occaſions. 

The Adventurers and Soldicrs, who called themſelves the Engliſh in- 


tereſt, were ſollicitous about nothing ſo much, as the excluding of the =P 
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to their mind, they ſhould eaſily ſecure all their claims, when the Declara- 
tion came to be paſſed into a law. The Council of Ireland had been 
(worn on Jan. 1. and being compoled almoſt entirely of perſons in their 
interclt, when bills were to be tranſmitted by them into England, in order 
to the calling and opening of a Parliament, one was ſent, among the reſt, 
tor impoſing an oath, which would have diſqualified all the Roman Catho- 
licks, It was repreſented as abſolutely neceſlary to prevent an IJriſh inte- 
reſt from over-powering and deſtroying the Engliſh; but when it came be- 
fore the Council of England, the bill was laid aſide, as being unſeaſonable, 
at a time when his Majeſty was endeavouting to reconcile the jarring in- 
tereſts of his ſubjects in Ireland. and very impolitick to make the moſt nu- 
merous body of men in the Kingdom deſperate whilſt it continued in o 
unſettled a condition. The Commons, when they met, imagined they might 
carry the point they aimed at by a ſide wind, and under pretence of a loyal 


- 2:al for his Majeſty's intereſts, by involving other diſaffected perſons in the 


lame incapacity with the Roman Catholicks. This was the meaning of ſome 
of their firſt reſolutions in this Seſſion, “ that no Members ſhould ſit in 
« thcir Houle, but ſuch as ſhould take the Oaths of Allegiance and Supre- 
„ macy; and that none of thoſe, nor the ſons of any of thoſe, that had fat 
in the pretended High Court of Juſtice for the trial of the late King, or 
« jn any other, whercin ſentence of death had been pronounced againſt ny 
© of his Majeſty's ſubjects (except Collonel Thomas Scot, who had ſhewed 
« himlelf very active in the Reſtoration) ſhould be capable of ſitting in that 
« Houſe.” When wanting to have theſe reſolutions made effectual by a bill, 
or by the Lord Chancellor's iſſuing a Commiſſion to tender the oaths to 
ſome Members, they communicated them to the Lords Juſtices and Council ; 
their Lordſhips, whole duty it was to preſetve the rights of the Crown from 
invalion, could do no leſs than deny their requeſt, and find fault with ſo 
unprecedented a proceeding, trenching on the Prerogative Royal, and arro- 
gating to themſelves a power, of requiring qualifications from Members dit- 
terent from what his Majeſty had expreſſed in his writ, and of depriving, any 
part of the ſubjects of thoſe rights, which they had ever enjoyed by the laws 
ot the land, and by the conſtant uſage of Parliament. 

Sham-plots had proved ſo fatally ſucceſsful in promoting the deſigns of 
the Republican faction in England ſome years before; and in the laſt year, 
the Adventurers had found the noiſe, made about meetings of the 1r:/h, fo 
very letviceable to them in procuring a Proclamation for quicting poſſe ſſions, 
and preſerving them in the enjoyment of thoſe freeholds, which were necel- 
ry to enable them to chooſe Members of their own party, and out of which 
tacy were in danger of being ejected by law, that it was thought politick to 
nave recourle to one in the preſent exigence. For this purpoſe a Committee 
was appointed to enquire into informations againſt the Jriſh, and the dan- 
get ot the Kingdom from them. Informations of one ſort or other will 
acver be wanting, when it is the intereſt of men in power to encourage them, 
and they are ſute to be received with favour, and ſwallowed without cxami- 
nation, however trifling, ridiculous and improbable. Thoſe taken at this 
time, related to the numerous Aſſemblies of the Iriſh in ſeveral places, un- 
der colour of frequenting maſſes and other pretended religious duties; the ex- 
ercile of a foreign eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction within the Kingdom; the levy- 
ing of money by that pretended juriſdiction; the enjoining and obſerving of 
extraordinary faſts; the contempt of Civil Officers; the return of the Jriſh 
into the cities and towns of the Kingdom, and of tranſplanted perſons; the 
meetings and conſultations of the Jriſh in Dublin, and the concourſe of 
armed men thither; the endcayours of the Iriſh to buy ſerviceable horſes, 
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CruanLesarms and ammunition, and the forming and levying of companies in the re. 
Il. ſpective Counties of the Kingdom. Theſe heads of informations were the 
W ſubject of a repreſentation drawn up, and preſented to the Lords Juſtices, 
1661. who though very vigilant Governors, ſeemed to have no notion of the Kino. 
dom's being at that time in any danger of being diſturbed by the Jriſb. They 
thanked the Commons for their zcal for the publick peace and ſafety; but 
obſcrved that ſome of the heads were of greater weight than others (parti- 
cularly the levying of men and money, and buying of horſes, arms and am. 
munition) and deſired that the grounds and informations given the Houſe of 
thoſe particulars might be communicated to them, either then, or at ſome 
other time. This anſwer of the Lords Juſtices, which ſhews, that they did 
not think the danger very great or imminent, obliged the Commons to make 
a ſhew of further enquiry; and the former informations being inſufficient, 
they gave a Committee directions to ſeek for others, and power to ſend for 
and examine perſons, in order to a fuller diſcoycry. None was made, and 
this affair dropped with the Seſſion. 
'n relation % I mention theſe paſſages, becauſe they had all a relation to the great bu- 
the 471 Set ſineſs before the Parliament, the Bill for the ſettlement of the Kingdom 
8 purſuant to his Majeſty's Declaration. In the effecting of that great work, 
there were two conſiderable parties in oppoſition to each other; the one con- 
ſiſting of thoſe whoſe intereſt led them to have the Declaration obſerved 
with all ſtrictneſs and ſeverity, and who inſiſted upon having a law paſſed to 
confirm it verbatim. This party, of which all the Adventurers were, was 
very ſtrong in the Commons, but could promiſe themſelves very few votes 
in the Houſe of Lords. The other party was of thoſe who had always ad- 
hered to the Crown, and having ſuffered firſt from the Triſh by the Rebel. 
lion, and afterwards from the Uſurpers for their loyalty, thought it ver 
hard meaſure to be concluded by the Declaration; to which they believed his 
Majeſty was drawn by the miſ-information of the perſons concerned, and 
hoped he would not be fond of it upon better information. Their excey- 
tions to it were, 1. that all Fanaticks, though never ſo criminal, were ſe— 
cured in their eſtates, and placed in an equal rank with the beſt ſubjeR, 
And 2. that the lands given out upon the doubling ordinance (for which 
they conceived there was no ground either in conſcience, law or equity) 
were therein by a ſide wind ſecured to the Adventurers, though the word 
ordinance was totally omitted in the inſtructions. Hence aroſe the follow- 
ing inconveniences. 1. An impoſſibility of finding repriſals fufficient to eſ- 
fect the reſtitution of thoſe Triſh, for whom his Majeſty ſeemed in the De- 
claration to intend his Royal Favour. 2. An impoſſibility of paying the ar- 
rcars of the Army then on foot, due ſince his happy Reſtoration, And z. 
a neceſſity of entailing a conſtant tax upon poſterity ; for maintaining the 
ſtanding Army. For though the increaſe of the Royal Revenue was much 
magnified at London, upon the ſettlement propoſed in the Declaration; yet 
it would appcar in the end, that the revenue would be far ſhort of the 
charge, which in ſuch caſe could not be anſwered without the addition of 
a tax; and how gratcful the perpetuating of a tax would render the beſt 
Government to an oppreſſed and impoveriſhed people, though never fo loyal, 
was eaſy to judge. 

To explain this affair of the doubling ordinance, it muſt be obſerved, that 
the Engliſh Parliament in 1643, being in great ſtreights for want of money 
to recruit their Armies, after a long debate, at laſt reſolved upon this expe- 
dicnt. They paſſed an ordinance of both Houſes, propoſing the forfeited 
lands in Ireland for the ſecurity of ſuch as ſhould make new advancements 
of money to them. The cxecution of this ordinance was referred to a Com- 
mittee of both Houſes, wherein Sir J. Clotworthy (now Lord Maſſarene, 3 
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$ ſubſtantial Adventurer, and concerned little leſs than 1000/. a year in the CuanLES 
| doubling) was the primum mobile. This ordinance conſiſted chiefly of two II. 
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t more than his original adventute, ſhould have the whole doubled upon 101. 
accompt, and reccive lands for the ſame (according to the ratcs and propor- 
tions mentioned in the Act 17. Car.) as for ſo much money bona fide paid 
upon the nail, For inſtance, whoever firſt adventured 1200/. upon his ad- 
vancing 300 J. more, he had 3000/4. allowed him upon account; and for 
this 3000 J. ſo allowed, received ſatisfaction in land according to the rates for 
every reſpective Province mentioned in the Act. So that in every 3000 /. 
thus doubled, his Majeſty was cheated of 1800 J. and in land (if the lot fell 
in Leinſter, where for every 600/. in money, 1000 acres of land were to 
be ſet out) of 3000 acres. ; 7 

The ſecond branch of the ordinance was, that if any original Adventurer 
refuſed to advance a fourth part, as aforeſaid, then whatſoever third perſon 
would advance it, ſhould reap the ſame benefit (deducting only the original 
principal money) that the original Adventurer ſhould have done, had he ad- 
vanced the aforeſaid fourth part. For inſtance; a third perſon upon another's 
adventure of 1 200 J. advances 300 . for which he has allowed him upon ac- 
compt 1800 J. and for that ſum receives 3000 acres of land in Leinſter, or 
treble that quantity if his lot fell in U//er. Now this in all reaſon was to 
be deemed a new Adventure, which his Majeſty was no way concerned to * 
make good, becauſe it was not founded upon the Adventurers Act in 17, 
Car. but was only an ordinance of Parliament, and no longer binding than 
whilſt that Parliament was fitting. Nor was the money raiſed by this new 
Adventure applied to the ſervice of Ireland, but employed in carrying on 
the Rebellion againſt the King in England; ſo that there was no foundation 
eithet in law or equity for making good ſuch exorbitant advantages to the 
perſons concerned in the doubling. The money advanced upon this ordi- 
nance, if confirmed by his Majeſty, would bring on him an unjuſt charge, 
and be to his prejudice above 600007. which in land, by a moderate medi- 
um between the ſeveral rates and proportions for the four Provinces, would 
amount to 142000 acres; and theſe at three ſhillings per acre would be 
worth 21200/. a ycar. 

The latrer party abovementioned thought they had good reaſon to oppoſe 
the confirmation of theſe lands; there being latitude enough in the Decla- 
ration to allow them to do ſo, conſiſtent therewith. For the Declaration ſe- 
cured only thoſe lands whereof any perſon had poſſeſſion on May 7. 1659. 
upon the ſcore of Adventures, which denomination had its riſe from the Act 
of 17. Car. and the Inſtructions expreſly provided, that no lands ſhould be 
confirmed to any Adventurer, but according to the Acts for Adventurers. 
This made the matter clear enough, but it was apprehended, that, unleſs his 
Majeſty explained himſelf by fome additional Inſtructions upon this ſubject, 
the particular concerns and intereſts of ſeveral of the Commiſſioners would 
not without much difficulty allow of that interpretation. Such was the ſtate 
of the caſe, which the Lord Aungier was in the name of the party who op- 
poſed the confirmation of the doubling adventures, to repreſent to the Duke 
of Ormonde, in order to be informed certainly of his Majeſty's ſentiments, 
* and whether it was his deſire, that the Declaration ſhould be ratified in 
all its punctualities. For though they had a prevailing party in the Houſe 
of Lords, and could make good their ground in the Houſe of Commons; 
yet they would with a ready and perfect obedience ſubmit to his Royal 
" Determination, though they were infallibly aſſured of the abovementioned 
inconyeniences. Their only view was his Majcſty's ſervice, though the 
* new intercſted people, and thoſe, whole underhand purchaſes of the moſt 
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« in the new ſettlement, branded them as countenancers of an Jr;fþ intereſt, 
« and invaders of his Majeſty's Declaration; wherein they would fain per- 
« ſuade the world the King's honour was as much concerned as their own 
« intereſts; though they could not but confeſs, that if the Declaration ſhould 
« be obſetved ſtrictly according to the literal interpretation, it would be 
« impoſſible for his Majeſty's intended promiſes to the Iriſb ever to be per. 
« formed. Nay, ſome of theſe men did not ſcruple to aver openly in all 
« debates, that though there were thirty-ſix named in the Declaration, 25 
« perſons deſigned for particular favour, yet his Majeſty at the ſame time 
« intended that not one half of them ſhould reap the benefit thereof; 3 
ce charge which ſhewed that they had in reality very little regard to his Ma. 
« jeſty's honour and ſervice.” 

This affair of the doubling ordinance was firſt ſtarted by Lord Aungier; 
and it occaſioned a mortal enmity between him and the Lord Maſſareene, 
who was intereſted in it more than any other; but the former ſupported him- 
ſelf with ſo much reaſon in the examination of the matter, that all indiffe. 
rent men approved of his objections. Some days however were loſt in can. 
vaſſing this buſineſs; but at laſt the party, which (for the ſecurity of their 
own intereſts and new acquiſitions) intended only a ſhort bill to confirm the 
Declaration in terminis, without any addition, alteration, or expoſition what. 
ever, finding by private conferences, that the party in oppoſition (eſpecially 
in the Houſe of Lords) had not only power enough to carry it againſt them, 
but alſo too much reaſon, both in order to the King's ſervice and the com- 
mon good of the Nation, to alledge againſt the paſſing of ſuch a Bill, ſent 
them ſome propoſals for accommodating all differences, and preventing un- 
ruly debatcs in Parliament. Theſe being accepted by the other ſide, a Com. 
mittee was on May 25. appointed nemine contradicente by the Houle of 
Commons to prepare a Bill for ſettling the reſpective intereſts in the King- 
dom, according to his Majeſty's Declaration of Nov. zo. laſt, with ſuch ex- 
planations as were recommended by his Majeſty's Inſtructions. 

The propoſals, as adjuſtcd at laſt on May 24. were, © 1. That thoſe con- 
« cerned in the doubling ordinance might be ſatisfied only their principal 
« money, or lands for it, according to the rates ſet down in the Adyenturers 


« Act. 2. That* thirty Fanaticks, and no more, might be excepted as to 
« eſtates, and theſe to be only ſuch perſons as had upon all occaſions ated 
« againſt his Majeſty's intereſt and authority, and had not contributed to ht 
« Reſtoration; their eſtates to be diſpoſed of, one moiety for enlarging the 
c ſecurity of the Officers that ſerved before 1649. the other, for rewarding 
* ſuch of the Proteſtants of Ireland as the King ſhould judge to have (ut- 


« fered or merited moſt in his ſervice in that Kingdom; and the lands te- 
« maining upon the doubling ordinance to be diſpoſed of, one third as his 
« Majcſty ſhould think fit, another for the enlargement of the forty-nine ſe- 
© curity, and the other for pious uſes, viz. to endow the College of Du. 
ce /in with better means of maintenance, for erecting and endowing free- 
« ſchools, and for repairing Cathedral Churches. 3. All lands ſer out, pol- 
ſeſſed and enjoyed by falſe admeaſurements, forgeries, perjuries, falſe de. 
e bentures and certificates, or concealments, to be unalterably annexed to 
« the Crown: for the dctraying of his Majeſty's charge, and caſe of the King 


The thirty perſons propoſed to be excepted were, the Colonels Flower, Albot, Sankey, Barrow, Stati: ; 
Brafield, Lawrence, Pretty, Richards, Sadler and Phaire ; the Lieutenant Colonels Purefoy, Wherier ar- 
Foukes ; the Majors Loe, Ormeiby, Wallis, Desborow, Green, Jones, Hodden and Walker ; the Captains Sh-*+, 
Stopford, Oland and Thornehill, Mr. Dobſon of Wexford, Mr. Roberts, Mr. Blackwel! and Judge Advoci* 
Whalley. They were all charged with glorying in the murder of the late Xing, and oppoſing the pet” 
King's Reſtoration to the laſt hour, 
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« or fcofments, belonging to the Papiſts of Ireland, to be void, except ſuch 
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« a5 ſhall be allowed by the preſent Parliament; yet ſo that the Bill to be 


« drawn for this, be ſo cautiouſly worded, as right be done, and the Pro- 
« reſtants concerned in debts due to them by Papiſts, (who have ſuch ſta- 
« tutes, Cc.) be paid thereout, and the innocent Papiſts intereſt preſerved. 
« 5. A Bill to be drawn to empower the Commiſſioners to execute the 
« Declaration with the former exceptions and limitations, and the qualifica- 
tions for the judging of innocent and reſtorable perſons, and the inſtruc- 
« tions for ſecuring the Proteſtants in the lands they purchaſed in Connaght 
« and Clare on the decrees of the tranſplanted perſons according to the De- 
« claration and Inſtructions, and to ſecure the 100 J. per Ann. on the corpo- 
« ration of Bandon. 6. That the clauſe in the Inſtructions concerning the 
« Engagement be left out. 7. A proviſo for the ſecuring of ſuch grants 
«© made unto certain perſons as have paſſed the Great Scal in Ireland by his 
« now Majeſty's Authority, namely, the Lord Chancellor, Sir G. Lane, Sir 
« Arthur Forbes, Sir V. Domville, Colonel Trevor, Sir Patrick WWemyſ5 
« and the Biſhop of Cork. And, 8. A limitation of time for judging of 
« claims and reprizing of perſons, within which all arc to be concluded, and 
« for evet after to be excluded. = 

Theſe propoſals were ſettled in ſeveral meetings of the moſt conſiderable 

rſons of both Houſes of Parliament, at which ſome of the Privy Council 
aſſiſted. The Lords Juſtices (finding the Lords could be brought into no 
other expedient) to prevent diſputes, approved of them, and were very clear 
in opinion, that they were all agreeable to the Declaration, except that re- 
lating to the exception of thirty perſons. This ſeeming a material altera- 
tion, they thought proper it ſhould not be moyed in Parliament, till they 
tad firſt conſulted his Majeſty. Lord Aungier was ſent over with the pro- 
poſals, at the bottom of which the Juſtices certified, that if his Majeſty in 
his wiſdom ſhould judge fit to give way to the above particulars, they ſaw 
not any cauſe for further or other alteration in the Declaration. Theſe pro- 
poſals were on June 10. read in the Privy Council of England, and. then 
referred to the Committee for Tr;ſh affairs. The Committee, which conſiſted 


of the Marquis of Dorcheſter, the Earl of Angleſea, the Lords Roberts and 


Hollis, and the two Secretarics of State, came on the 17th to a reſolution 
about an anſwer to be given to the propoſals. The firſt, ſixth and ſeventh 
were agreed to; but the ſecond was utterly rejected. In anſwer to the third, 
it was declared, that all the lands, ſaved upon the doubling ordinance, or 
enjoyed upon falſe admeaſurements, debentures and certificates, conccal- 
ments and other undue methods, ſhould be diſpoſed of for reptiſals. As 
to the fourth and fifth, his Majeſty was pleaſed that Acts ſhould be drawn 
and tranſmitted in the uſual manner for ſecuring and ſettling Ireland accord- 
ing to his Declaration, and his directions given thercupon, to which there 
was no occaſion to add any thing further in relation to the Connaght De- 
crees, or the 1004. a year for Bandon. As to the laſt propoſal, his Majeſty 
would publiſh a Proclamation in England and Ireland reſpectively, directing 
all perſons, who had not already entered their claims before the Commil- 
ſioners, to put them in at or before the laſt day of Auguſt next, if reſiding 
in his Majeſty's Dominions, and if beyond the ſeas, before Of. 23. after 


which times no claims ſhould be received, but the parties left without re- 


medy, and debarred for ever, without his Majeſty's ſpecial order in that be- 
half. This report was made two days afterwards in a full Council; and 


32 being approved, were remitted back by the Lord Aungier to 
Teland. | 


Whether 
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CHnAarLEs Whether the article relating to the thirty perſons propoſed to be excepted 


was rejected by the Council of England, for fear ſuch exception ſhould be 


thought to leſſen the ſecurity given to all offenders by the general Ad of 
1661. Indemnity, within which theſe excepted perſons, as being Proteſtants of Tye. 


land, were included, doth not appear upon the reſolution. But it is certain 
the fear of being excepted made them immediately part with their eſtates 
upon very eaſy terms to ſome of the moſt powerful perſons at that time in 
the Nation; which produced ſo good an effect in their favour, that they 
began to be deemed good ſubjects by the time of Lord Aungier's return (which 
was on July 6.) to Dublin. That Nobleman's abſence, and the notion that 
all matters were ſettled with regard to the Bill, and that no other alteration 
was to be made in the Declaration, afforded the Adventurers and their friends 
in the Houſe of Commons an opportunity on June 10. to call for the draught 
of the Bill of ſettlement. The Committee appointed for it had met and 
left the drawing of it to a Sub-Committee, who after finiſhing the work, 
were to report it to the grand Committee. This report had not been made, 
and till then it could not regularly come before the Houſe : however, as the 
occaſion was favourable, it was reſolved to break through rules to lay hold 
of it. The draught was called for from the Sub- Committee, read, amended 
and paſſed the next morning, ordered to be forthwith tranſcribed, and (after 
Judge Advocate //halley, one of the excepted perſons, Mr. HHapcot, one 
1oon after concerned in the Fanatick plot, and Sir V. Petty had examined 
the tranſcript) to be preſented to the Lords Juſtices. The Houle likewiſe re- 
ſolved to ſend Commiſſtoners to attend the King and Council in England, 
and to ſollicit the immediate paſſing of the Bill. Sir A. Mervyn the 
Speaker, though his charge required his preſence in Ireland, would needs be 
of the number, and was accordingly choſen with a ſet of collegues, moſt 
of them zcalous for rooting out the old Engliſh families, which had been 
ſettled in the Kingdom for ages, and for eſtabliſhing in their ſtead a new co- 
lony of Eugliſb of mean extraction and ſeditious ſpirits, who were planted 
there by Cromwell, and now called themſelves the Engliſh intereſt, in con- 
tradition to the other, which was branded by them with the name of the 
Triſh intereſt. 

Upon this procceding of the Commons, the Houſe of Lords reſolved to 
ſend Agents of their own to England; and great endeayours were uſed by 
promiſes of weekly ſtipends, threats of obſtructing the reſtitution of the Ir; 
Lords who wanted friends, aſſurances of favour, and the means of diſtreſſing 
particular perſons, (which the Governors of the Kingdom in its then unſet- 
tled ſtate had more in their power at that juncture, than their predeceſſots 
had ever before) to engage them to chooſe ſuch as would agree with thoſe 
of the Commons in their meaſures. There was a ſtrong body of the Lords, 
not at all engaged by intereſt on either ſide, but ated purely by their prin- 
ciple to conſult the King's honour and ſervice, and to promote the common 
good of the Kingdom. To theſe the Earl of Kildare, deſirous to ſave the 
families of old Exg/iſþ race (to moſt of which he was allied) from ruin, joined 
himſelf, and being countenanced by the Duke of Ormonde's proxy and ſup- 
ported by his particular friends, was able to bear up againſt all the power and 
influence of the State, which was excrted on this occaſion. The number 
of Commiſſioners was fixed to four, one out of each bench. For the Vil: 
count's, the Lord Montgomery was agreed to unanimouſly ; but for the others, 
the Earl of dare, the Biſhop of Elphin and the Lord Houth were put up by 
one ſide, and the Earl of Barrimore, the Biſhop of Cork and the Lord King 
ſton by the other. The choice was to be made on June 27. but there was 
ſo much diſorder in the Houſe, and there appeared ſuch a majority in favout 
of the former liſt, that the Primate, though called upon, would not _ 

| queſtion, 
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queſtion, but propoſed to adjourn till tive in the afternoon, and then to de- ChanLes 


termine the matter by ballotting. This interval was much improved; the 
Primate, over whom the Earl of Orrery had got a mighty aſcendant, went 
to all the Biſhops who had in the morning's debate appeared to be for the 
former liſt, and labourcd ſo effectually with them, that by their going off 
Lord Houth in the ballot loſt it by two votes to Lord King/ton. It was 
found that Lord Barrimore's intereſt was too weak, and for that reaſon the 
Earl of Cork (a truly noble perſon who knew nothing of the matter, and 
whom no body would have oppoſed in any other circumſtance) was put up 
in his ſtcad ; but after all, the Earl of Kildare and the Biſhop of E/phrn 
were elected. As ſoon as the election was over, the Lord Maſſarene asked 
leave of the Houle to go into the country for a month; and having obtain- 
cd it upon that pretence, ſhipped himſelf immediately for England. This 
occaſioned the Earl of Kildare to move the Houle, © that a letter might be 
« wrote to one of the Secretarics of State, to ſignify that they had employed 
« four of their Members to attend the King about the publick affairs of the 
„Kingdom, and to deſire his Majeſty would not receive any repreſcntation 
« thereof from the Lord Maſſarene or any other Member fitting in their 
« Houſe; which motion was generally approved, and accordingly paſſed the 
Houle. 

Neither the King's Declaration and Inſtructions, nor the heads of the Bill 
of Settlement had yet been communicated to the Houſe of Lords; which 
furniſhed them with a Parliamentary teaſon, why they could not join with 
the Commons in the Inſtructions given to their Agents, which had relation 
to thoſe inſtruments. The ſentiments of the two Houſes with regard to 
the matters to be given in charge to their reſpective Commiſſioners, were 
ſo very different, that though they were all upon the ſame common ſub- 
jets, yet except the firſt which required them to attend on his Majeſty, and 
lay before him the deſires of his Parliament, there was not any one article, 
in which there was not ſome difference in the Inſtructions of the Houſes. 
The Commons were ſo incenſed, either at this difference, or at the choice 
of Commiſſioners, that they would not for a long time agree to any ap- 
plotment for defray ing the expences of thoſe of the Lords, and uſed all poſ- 
ſible endeavours to obſtruct their journey; ſo that the laſt day of the ſeſſion 
came, before the difficulties of that affair were removed, by the Lords being 
tenacious of their purpoſe, and reſolving to ſend them at any rate. A Com- 
mittce of twelve Lords, whereof Lord Aungier was Chairman, being ap— 
pointed by the Houſe to draw up Inſtructions for their Commiſſioners, and 
the King's Declaration and Inſtructions falling under thcir conſideration, a 
great debate aroſe upon that occaſion, how far it was proper to deſirc they 
wight be purſued. It appeared plainly, that his Majeſty's intentions therein 
were not praQicable, there not being lands ſufficient to provide for all the 
intereſts intended to be ſecured. The queſtion was, which of thoſe intereſts 
ſhould be preferred, upon which the Members being much divided, Lord 
Montgomery offered a reconciling expedient ; propoſing that the Agents might 
reptelent to his Majeſty their ſenile and deſites,“ that if it fell out that the 
lands not yet diſpoſed of ſhould not amount to the ſatisfaction of the 
© ſeveral and reſpective intereſts, for which his Majcſty intended to provide 
in his Declaration, then there might be an equal and proportionable defal- 

cation out of every reprizable intereſt for the juſt accommodation of the 
whole, they conceiving his Majeſty's honour equally concerned in the per- 
tormance of his Royal Promiſe to cach intereſt.” This was diſputed for 
ſome time, and the debate being reſumed, the next day eight of the Com- 
mittee agreed to it; but the Lords Barrimore and Shannon running out, 
though deſired to ſtay, the Committee (which had not power to do any 
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CHaxrLes thing, unleſs nine were preſent) could come to no reſolution. When the 


affair came on again, great oppoſition was made to the expedient, and no 


WYN art was omitted by thoſe in power to prevent its being accepted; ſo that 


the Lords who were fit for it, fancying they might obtain what they aimed 
at (his Majeſty's ſervice) in another manner, propoſed another to this effec; 
« that the Declaration ſhould be recommended to the Agents, to be laid © 
« his Majeſty's feet, to do therein as to his judgment and mercy ſhould ſeem 
meet; which was agreed to unanimouſly. 

Another of the Lords Inſtructions related to a ſcandalous practice of the 
Court of Claims then ſitting at Dublin. Sir A. Mervyn, a vain ſelfiſh man 
who cajoled all parties, and promiſed every body, yet meant nothing all the 
while but his own intereſt, and who (if the common fame of that time did 
not belye him) was guilty of ſhameful bribery and corruption, governed that 
Court at his pleaſure, and was the mouth of it upon all occaſions. He was 
the moſt partial man on earth, and in the many and ſudden changes of ſides 
and principles which he had made, never knew what it was to be aſhamed 
of any thing; ſo that is no wonder a Court under his direction ſhould fur. 
niſh all the world with occaſions of complaint, and make them wiſh for the 
coming over of the Commiſſioners of Appeals. The ſtreets of Dublin were 
thronged with a multitude of widows who had cntercd claims for the join- 
tures ſecured to them by their marriage articles ; and though there was ſcarce 
any difficulty in moſt of their caſes, Sir M. Euſtace could not but obſerve 
to the reproach of that Court, that not one of theſe was reſtored by them, 
but kept there in a fruitleſs and expenſive attendance, which enhanced their 
misfortunes. When the Lords Juſtices, in obedience to his Majeſty's letters, 
had ordered the reſtitution of the Earls of Veſtmeath and Fingall and a few 
others, the Commiſlioners refuſed to give an order for the poſſeſſion of their 
eſtates, under pretence that there were no reprizals to be had for the Adven- 


turers ſettled upon thoſe eſtates. The meaning of this was, that they had 


granted out all the lands appointed for reprizals to their own friends, under 
the notion of cautionary reprizals, or reprizals de bene eſſe. No practice 
could be more unwarrantable and irregular; for there was not a word about 
cautionary reprizals in the Declaration; and yet under this palpable fraud, 
manifeſtly deſigned to obſtruct juſtice, the whole ſtock of reprizable lands 
became veſted in half a dozen perſons. Thus the Earl of Mountrath and 
the Lords Maſſarene and K7ngſton had got into their hands moſt of the lands 
in the Counties of Dublin, Louth and Kildare, and the barony of Bar; 
more. Hence the Lords Juſtices, to ſtop the clamours of the Earl of Fingal 
and others, who were not reſtored according to their orders, were forced to 
give them penſions out of the Exchequer, which juſt enabled them to ſub- 
fiſt. The Houſe of Lords thought it neceſſary to put a ſtop to ſuch a ſcan- 
dalous abuſe of power, and to direct their Agents to beſeech his Majeſty to 
revoke and annul all ſuch cautionary and previous reprizals, that his Decla- 
ration might be more duly and better executed; which was accordingly done 
in the October following. 

In an Houſe, of which the Biſhops made ſo conſiderable a part, it is na 
tural cnough to imagine, that it would be recommended to their Agents to 
take a particular care of the intereſts of the Church; but it was a gencro!s 
part in that noble body to take the loyal, meriting and ſuffering Officers, 
who had ſerved before 1649. (whole cauſe being the beſt, was the moſt neg. 
lected of any) under their protection. Thus their Agents were inſtructed to 
move his Majeſty, “ that the whole ſecurity aſſigned in his Declaration for 


« the ſatisfaction of their arrears, might be preſerved entirely for that ule, - 


« {o as no part thereof ſhould be otherwiſe diſpoſed of, or reſtored ſubſe. 


* quent to the ſaid Declaration, till reprizals for the ſame were fiſt —, ond 
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« for in the caſe of Adventurers and Soldiers; that in order thereto a third 
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« part of the forfeited lands in the County of Dublin, and ſuch part of the . 


« Jands as would accruc to his Majeſty, upon the doubling ordinance, or 
« by the diſcovery of falſe admeaſurements and concealments, as his Majeſty 
« ſhould judge fit, might be added to the laid ſecurity by way only of repri- 
« (al, in caſe it ſhould be leſſened and infringed by the reſloration of any per- 
« {on according to the Declaration; and that no forteited charters might be 
« renewed or reſtored, till the ſecutity of thoſe Officers was thoroughly ſet- 
« tled. | 

The forfeited lands and houſes in corporations were part of the ſecurity, 
and the King's intention therein was to pur the great rowns (the importance 
of which ſufficiently appeared in the late troubles) into the hands of per- 
ſons, well affected to his ſetvice, and of whoſe loyalty he had received ſuch 
ſignal teſtimonies z but this did not ſuit the views of the Commons. That 
Houſe conſiſted of 260 Members, of which number all but ſixty four were 
Burgeſſes, and Cromwell having filled the corporations with a ſet of people 
of his own ſtamp, their repreſentatives did not care the burroughs ſhould 
now fall into honeſter hands. Such bcing the ſtate of corporations through- 
out the Kingdom, it is caly ro account for the ſtrength of that prevailing 
party in the Houſe of Commons, which laboured to make good all the 
eſtates of Adventurers and Soldicrs whatſocver, the forty nine men only ex- 
cepted ; intending, when they were ſatisfied, to give the reſt, if any thing 
were left, to ſuch of the perſons, whom the King had declared reſtorable, 
as they ſhould like beſt. This was their view, in the (ending of Commiſ- 
ſioners into England, and in their choice of the perſons. Sir A. Mervyn a 
confident, verboſe, pompous pretender to oratory, was choſen on purpoſe 
to be a bold champion for the doubling ordinance; which ſome of the 
great ones embarked in that cauſe, hoped his arguments or vehemence would 
make good, notwithſtanding the King's pleaſure lately therein declared. 
Theit expectations in this reſpect were the greater, becauſe of the aſſiſtance 
he would receive from Lord Maſfarene, and alſo from Lord King ſton, 
who having at this time made purchaſes of lands ſet out upon that ordi- 
nance, did not queſtion but he ſhould be able to provide for their ſecu- 
rity. 
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They were much flattered in this hope by the encouragement they re- Pretended plat 
ceived out of England, whence letters daily came from great men, aſſuring 9 “ce Ii: 


them of being ſupported in their endeayours to fix, what they called, an 
Engliſh intereſt in the Kingdom. They were not however lo ſure of this, 
but they thought it neceſſary to make a noiſe of the trifling informations 
betorementioned, which had been given to ſome Members of the Houſe of 
Commons, about meetings of the Triſh. Hence the Houſe to throw an 
odium upon that Nation, and prcjudice them in the opinion of the world, 
as well as of his Majeſty, before whom their all lay at ſtake, would nceds 
inter a formed deſign of an inſurrction. All the foundation for this inſi- 
nuation was, that there had been of late meetings of the poor 1y;/b at maſſes, 
in order to partake of a Jubilee, which the Pope had ſent them; but the 
whole Kingdom knew they were in no condition to rebel, nor was it likely 
they ſhould attempt it at a time, when they were ſuing for grace and favours 
irom his Majeſty. Sir M. Euſtace, the Lord Chancellor, a man of great 
Virtue and integrity, who wiſhed well to a true loyal Engliſh intereſt, and 
not to a pretended one of diſaffected and unconformable upſtarts, was per- 
luaded of the injuſtice, as well as the deſign of this charge againſt the 1riſh ; 
and to diſcover what ground there was for it, directed the Judges in their 
CitCults co Cauſe the matter to be enquired into by the Grand Jurics of the 
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por a riſing, nor ſo much as a rumor of any new troubles. Nothing could 
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was alike in all places; there being a great calm every where, no preparation 


be more frivolous and void of proof, than the paper which the Commons 
drew up on this ſubject, and preſented to the Lords Juſtices, who yet thought 
fir ro ſend it incloſed in their letters to Mr. Secretary Nicholas; ſignifying 
at the (ame time their opinion, that it would be deſtructive to the ENR] 
intereſt to admit the Triſh to ſettle and trade in corporate towns, or to al. 
low the Roman Catholick Lawyers to practiſe in their profeſſion, both which 
had poſitively been allowed by his Majeſty's Letters. A more extraordin 
uſe was made of it in the Houſe of Lords, where it ſerved to uſher in a motion 
of Lord Conway's, that all the Iriſb Peers ſhould be removed out of the 
Houſe, and ſome courle taken by the Lords Juſtices to exclude them from 
ſitting. Never was ſuch a motion made upon ſo flight grounds; yet it was 
ſeconded by the Earl of Mountrath, though ſtrongly oppoſed by the Lord 
Chancellor. But the Houſe would not ſo tamely part with their privileges, 
and the motion was rejected with indignation. 

The Bill of Settlement had been preſented to the Lords Juſtices, ſeveral 
weeks before they tranſmitted it into England, being all that time employed 
in adjuſting clauſes and proviſo's which they thought proper to inſert there- 
in. At laſt they reſolved to ſend it over by ſome perſons, who they de- 
ſigned ſhould continue about Court, and act there as their Commiſſioners, 
Theſe were the Biſhop of Cork, the Lord Kingſton, and Mr. Pigot maſter 
of the wards. This ſerved for a pretence to the Adventurer's party in the 
Houſe of Lords, upon occaſion of a meſſage from the Commons to moye 
on July 18. for an Addreſs to his Majeſty to be ſent by the Biſhop and the 
Lord his collegue; thinking it more for their purpoſe than the vote which 
had paſſed in the Houſe about the Declaration. If this had been agreed to, 
it would have been repreſented as needleſs to ſend any other Commil: 
ſioners. But the Houſe finding the drift of the motion, defcated the deſign 
and reſolved to ſend their Addrefles to his Majeſty by the Agents already 
named. Thele were the moſt material paſſages about the ſettlement of Ire- 
2 which paſſed in Parliament till July 31. when it was prorogued to 

ept. 6. | 

3 was from this time the ſcene of diſputes upon this affair; and thi- 
ther Agents were ſent by the 1r;ſh to plead their cauſe 3 which they did under 
great diſadvantages. The Earls of Orrery and Mountrath took care to raiſe 
privately among the Adventurers and Soldiers between 20 and 30000 /. to 
be diſpoſcd of properly, without any account by way of recompence to ſuch 
as ſhould be ſerviceable to the Engliſh intereſt. The Irzſb had no ſuch ſums 
to command, few fricnds about the Court, and no means of procuring any. 
The Engliſh Nation had heard nothing of the Rebellion, but what gave 
them horror, and polleſſed them with the worſt opinion of the whole Ji 
Nation. Thoſe ot the Council, before whom they were to plead their cauſe, 
knew little of the conduct of particular perſons who deſerved fayour, but 
were ready to involve every body in the general guilt of the Maſlacre, as 
well as the Rebellion. The only perſon capable, or inclined to aſſiſt them 
in their exigence, was the Duke of Ormonde; it was his intereſt, to ſave 
from ruin a Nation, for which he had ſo often expoſed his perſon, and in 
which he had a plentiful fortune, a numerous kindred, and a large ſtock of 
friends and dependants, who were in danger of being rooted out to make 
way for a new colony of ſtrangers, whoſe ways of acting had been different 
from his own, and whoſe future dependance was likely to be upon thoſe 
who were retained to ſupport their intereſt. He was a witneſs of every man's 
bchaviour during the troubles; he beſt knew all the circumſtances of m= 
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and Gentry made to return to their duty, the difficultics which they had to 
ſtruggle with in that work, the perſeverance with which they purſued that 
deſign till they had accompliſhed it, and the zeal with which in the late King's 
diſtreſs, they had embraced the Peace of 1648. Thus qualified to ſpeak in 
the behalf of thoſe who were by the Declaration to be reſtored, he was 
ready to do them all the good offices in his power; and could not but 
be heard with effect. He knew the Court well, was eſteemed by all about 
it, and was very fit to adviſe them how to proceed in their defence; but 
the Jriſh were ſuch ill managers of their affairs, that the firſt ſtep they took 
was to diſoblige him, and refuſe to follow his advice. 

The Duke (in his letter of Sept. 3. to his friend Sir M. Euſtace, who was 
very tavourable to the cauſe of the reſtorable Iriſp) expreſſeth his judgment 
of what would be the iſſue of their conduct in ſuch a manner, that he could 
not have pronounced more ſurely of it, had he then ſeen the event. 


« We are (lays he) in the heat of our debates upon the great Bill, and I fear 


« the liberty, allowed the Iriſh to ſpeak for themſelves, will turn to their 
« prejudice, by the unskiltul uſe they make of it, in juſtifying themſelves, 
« inſtructing the King and his Council in what is good for them, and recri- 
« minating of others. Whereas a modeſt extenuation of their crimes, an 
« humble ſubmiſſion to, and imploring his Majeſty's grace, and a Declara- 
« tion of their hearty deſire to live quictly and brotherly with their fellow- 
ſubjects for the future, would better have befitted the diſadvantage they 
« are under, and have prevailed more than all their eloquence. But it is 
« long ſince I have given over any hope, that they would do, or be adviſed 
« to do, what was beſt for them, or be perſuaded, that what might pro- 
« pcrly, and for their advantage, be ſaid by others, would not only change 
« its nature, coming from them, but hinder others from making uſe of their 
« arguments, leſt they might be ſuſpected of communicating counſels with 
them; which is a reproach I will avoid almoſt as much, as I will the 
«* guilt of being of their party. 

The Iriſh Agents full of their own merits, and perſuaded that they had 
more juſtice in their cauſe, and better pretenſions to the King's favour than 
their adverſaries, reſolved to take their own meaſures; and the Duke of Or- 
monde, when they rejected his advice, had no party to take but to leave them 
to their own management, and to the fate which they were carving out for 
themſelves. A paſſage which happened about this time helped to confirm 
him in this reſolution. Cormac Maccarty, cldeſt ſon to the Lord Muskery, 


| formerly mentioned on account of the honourable part he ated toward the 


Crown of France at the ſurrender of Conde, had afterwards quitted the ſer- 
vice of that Crown, and was followed by his regiment into Flanders. He 
there commanded it as Colonel, though it went by the name of the Duke 
of Tork's regiment. Upon the vacancy of a Licutcnant Colonel's place, he 
would have ſupplied it with one of his own Officers, when the Duke of 
Tork interpoſed in favour of Richard, the youngeſt ſon of Sir William Tal. 
bot, a Lawyer, and a man of good parts; who by his prudence and ma- 
nagement had acquired a large eſtate, which he left to his cideſt fon Sir No- 
bert Talbot. Sir Robert was a Gentleman of very good ſenſe, ſtrict honour 
and great bravery, very well beloved and eſteemed among the Confederate 
Iriſh, and having been driven by the Lords Juſtices treatment unwillingly 
into the Rebellion, and retaining always a true affection to his country, 
and good inclinations to the King's ſervice, had conſtantly labourcd to diſ- 
pole his countrymen to Peace, and perſuade them to a ſubmiſſion to his 
Majeſty's authority. He was very active in promoting this end, whenever an 
Opportunity offered, and was employed by the 1r;ſþ as a Commiſſioner to 
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CHaRkLEsSpreſent their grievances at Trim, and afterwards to treat of the Ceſſation, 


II. 


and was one of theit Agents ſent to Oxford. His endeavours were not want. 


ing, and his ſervice was conſiderable, in advancing the Peace of 1646. and 
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that of 1648, and he had conſtantly from that time adhered to the King's 
Authority, and oppoſed the Nuncio's and the Clergy's faction. His prudence, 
credit, and intereſt firſt brought his youngeſt brother into the world, where 
the favour and eminent worth of their ſiſter's ſon, Sir Malter Dungan con- 
tributed to advance him. Peter another brother of theſe, and a Jeſuit, was in 
the ſecret of the King's Religion, and had inſinuated himſelf into the good 
opinion and favour of the Spaniſh Miniſters, which gave him ſometimes an 
opportunity of doing good offices to the Duke of Tork. Richard came out 
ot England into Flanders in the year 1656, lying under ſome ſuſpicions of 
holding a correſpondence with Cromwell, and of being the cauſe of the im. 
priſonment of ſome of the King's friends latcly taken up by that U lurper. 
He took great pains to vindicate himſelf to the Duke of Ormonde, and 
others from that calumny, and ſeems to have done it with ſucceſs. He was 
a proper and graceful perſon, a man of good parts and great vivacity ; but 
ſubject to the common frailty of youth, vain, and infinitely ambitious, He 
had not been long in the Low Countries, before he got into the good graces 
of the Duke of Zork; and when a Licutenant Colonel's place in his Royal 
Highneſs's regiment was vacant, he puſhed to be put into that command. 
Colonel Muskery (tor ſo, being the eldeſt fon to the Lord of that name, he 
was generally ſtiled) oppoſed it with great warmth, and the diſpute ran ſo 
high, that it came at laſt to a duel between them. The Duke of Ormonde, 
and Chancellor Hyde repreſented to the King, how improper it was for Tal. 
bot who was of a different province, to be put into one of the higheſt 
commands of a Munſter regiment, over the heads of a great number of de- 
ſerving Officers, who could not but reſent their uſage, and in contempt of 
Colonel Myuskery, whole perſonal merit, as well as his father's ſervices, power 
and intereſt, deſerved to be conſidered in a better manner than by ſuch 2 
publick Declaration to the world, that they had no credit with the Prince 
they had ſerved more eminently than any of their country. It was not a 
polt for a man, whoſe paſſions had not got the better of his judgment to 
deſire; for the whole regiment both Officers and Soldiers, was compoſed 
of Muskery's tenants and dependants. There is no character ſo neceſſary for 
an exiled or diſtreſſed Prince to obtain and preſerve, as that of being grate- 
ful to his faithful ſubjects, who have done, or endeavoured to do him ſer— 
vices; it got Henry IV. of France his Crown; whole hiſtory furniſhes the 
molt inſtructive and uſeful leſſons to any King that propoſes to recover his 
Dominions. When a Prince in that circumſtance has once loſt his reputa- 
tion in this reſpect, he has nothing elſe to loſe; and though nothing can be 
a greater grievance, or juſter cauſe of uneaſineſs to him, than to be impor- 
tuned by perſons conſcious of their ſervices, and to be teazed with the te. 
membrance of his obligations to them; yet he ſhould avoid giving any res- 
ſonable grounds for the imputation of ingratitude, as carefully as he would 
his ruin; for few perſons have ſuch abſtrated notions of loyalty as to ſetwe 
theit Maſter without ſome hopes of reward when it is in his power, and no 
body will bear neglect. What was ſaid on this ſubje& made little imprel- 
ſion on the King; he was caly in his nature, hatcd troublg, and ſeeing his 
brother had ſet his heart upon carrying this point for his favourite, would 
not interpoſe in the matter. 

Talbot being made Lieutenant Colonel in ſo remarkable a manner, could 
not forbear triumphing in his ſurmounting all the oppoſition made by ſuch 
powerful adverſaries. His ſucceſs was enough to give the world an opinion 
of his favour with the Duke of Zort, which alone had raiſed him to that 
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Peter and Thomas) who were at this time in Flanders, and made it their 
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poſt; but it was likewiſe magniſied by three of his clder brothers (Gz/ber?, CranLes 
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buſineſs to trumpet about their brother Dzck's great intereſt with his Royal Y 


Highneſs. Abundance of the Iriſh, who had been violent in the Nuncio's 
party, and joined with the Clergy in all their rebellious mcaſurcs againſt 
the King's Authority, upon their quitting Ireland, entered into forcign ſer— 
vice, When his Majeſty required all his ſubjects to leave the French ſervice, 
and repair to Flanders, there to ſerve under his own command, theſe men 
helped to make up the little Army that he had there. It was not in the 
nature of the Rebels of thoſe days, to be aſhamed of any part of their be- 
haviour, and theſe bigotted Officers wanted not the folly to juſtify their paſt 
actions, and to lay the blame on the Duke of Ormonde for refuſing to grant 
them all their demands, hoping that by aſperſing his conduct, they might 
make their own ſtand fair in the eye of the world. To gain the more cre— 
dit to theit allegations, they applied themſelves to Dic Talbot, as the great 
{;vourite at Court; and though he had ſerved formerly as Lieutenant of 
horte under his nephew Sir Valter Dungan againſt the Nuncio's party, yet 
being elated with his patron's favour, and addreiled to by theſe people, the 
vanity of appearing conſiderable and making himiclt popular, induced him 
to eſpouſe the caule of thete men, and to join with them and his brothers, 
in opcnly beſpattering the Duke of Ormonde with all the calumnies imagin- 
able, and treating the Chancellor with fatyrical reflections not caſy to be 
digeſted. Theſe men ſerved faithfully under the King's Enſigns abroad, and 
upon his Reſtoration, they followed him to London, and proviſion was mada 
in the Declaration for their being reſtored to their eſtates. They continued 
in England the ſame practice which they had begun abroad, and were con- 
unualiy railing againſt the Duke of Ormonde, and the Lord Chancellor Cla- 
rendon. 

Talbot knew the ſecret of the Duke of Joris Religion, and till continued 
his favoutite; and it was by his means, that he obtained the command of a 
troop of horſe, when none or very few Roman Catholicks in the three Nations, 
beſides himſelf, were truſted in any military employment. He had too great 
an opinion cither of his own intcreſt, or of the King and Duke's indins- 
tions to favour the Roman Catholicks; and the notion of it induced Sir N. 
Pluncket and the other Iriſh Agents, to conſider him as the fittcſt perſon to 
patroniſe and ſupport their cauſe; His vanity and zcal made him forward 
to undertake every thing; as his enmity to the Duke of Ormonde whom he 
had injured, and the habit he had contracted of railing againſt him, moved 
him to render his Grace's friendly and wiſe advice to the Agents ſuſpected, 
as coming from a perſon who had little inclination to favour their party, 
and whole view was, as his Counſel tended, to engage them to give up the 
merits of their cauſe. The Duke's known zeal for the Proteſtant Religion, 
of which the Agents had ſeen abundant teſtimonies in the whole courſe of 
his lite, their over-weaning opinion of their @wn, and national turn of 
thinking, their reliance on Talbot's credit and belict of the King and Duke 
ot Tork's inclination, their confidence in the juſtice of their demands, and 
pet ſuaſion that they would readily be granted upon a true repreſentation of 
the ſtate of the Kingdom, diſpoſed them to give into thole inſinuations, 
and reject the meaſures which the Duke of Ormonde adviicd for their de— 
tence. He ſeeing that his advice would not be followed, and that his cha- 
racter was every day torn in pieces by ſome or other of their country, who let 
up to be their beſt friends, reſolved to give himſelf no further trouble about 
the matter, but leave them to their own mcaſures, ot which they were 10 
opinionated. He thenceforward did not interfere in the buſineſs of the tertle- 
ment, but left the adjuſting of the Bill to the other Members of the Coun- 
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CHARLEscil, in which they had enemies enough. He ſtuck ſo firmly to this reſolution, 


that 1 do not find he was of any one Committee, to which that matter was 


CWWVV referred by the Council, till after he was made Lord Lieutenant; reſervin 
1661, himſelf however for his particular friends, and ſuch, as having adhered to the 


Peace, applied to him for certificates of their behaviour, and for his interpo. 
ſition in their behalf; which he never declined, being always ready to do 
them all the good offices in his power, as often as occaſions offered, 

The Iriſh Agents did not find the favour, nor meet with that ſucceſs in 
their meaſures which they expected. The firſt and moſt important point 
which they aimed at, and which, if they had gained, would have rendereq 
moſt of their other demands needleſs, was the taking off three of the quali. 
fications mentioned in the King's inſtructions againſt innocent Papiſts, vig. 
that ncither their claiming the benefit of the Articles of Peace, their paying 
contribution to the Rebels, nor their living and enjoying their eſtates in the 
Rebels quarters before the Ceſlation, ſhould be any bar to the proof of their 
innocency. They were defeated in the attempt; their claim of the benefit 
of the Peace was deemed a plain confeſſion of their former offences; and 
all that could be ſaid in excuſe of their living in the Rebels quarters, was 
over-ruled upon conſideration, that it was the only viſible means of diſco. 
vering who were guilty ; it being impoſſible after twenty years time to pro. 
cure witneſſes to prove particular actions of Rebellion againſt moſt of thoſe 
who were therein concerned. In which caſe (if the qualification were taken 
off) it would neceſlarily follow, that the greateſt part of the Rebels muſt 
paſs as innocent, and conſequently would not only by the Declaration be 
reſtored to their lands without any repriſal firſt given to the Adventurers and 


Soldiers, but likewiſe generally to their eſtates within corporations and places | 


of ſtrength, to the great diſappointment of the Officers who ſerved before 
1649. the deſtrution of the trade of the Engliſh, the inſecurity of his Ma. 
jeſty's garriſons in ſca-port towns, and the enabling them abſolutely to con- 
ſtitute all ſucceeding Parliaments. The thirty ſix perſons of quality appoint- 
ed by name to be reſtored (againſt whom it was much eaſier to find evidence 
than againſt perſons of leſs diſtinction) would be likewiſe diſappointed, in 
regard they were not to be reſtored, till the Adventurers and Soldiers were 
firſt repriſed; and repriſals being to be made for innocent Papiſts eſtates be. 
fore any others, all the proviſion for repriſals would be exhauſted, by the 
multitude of thoſe that would by this means paſs for innocent Papiſts; and 
ſo the whole ſcope and intent of his Majeſty's Declaration would be over- 
turned. It was now univerſally granted, that there was not a ſtock of land 
in the Kingdom ſufficient for repriſals, and that ſtock was much diminiſhed 
by a grant to the Duke of Jork of all the eſtates of the Regicides in Ire- 
land, ſo that the Iriſb, intended to be reſtored, had leſs hopes than ever of 
being put in poſſeſſion of their eſtates; it being impracticable to find repri- 
ſals. The King too at this time took occaſion to declare that he was for 
an Engliſh intereſt to be eſtabliſned in Ireland, which ſhewed the Iriſb plain. 
ly enough, who were likely to be the ſufferers. They were provoked at 
the ill ſituation of their affairs, and imagining that the Duke of Ormonde, 
who beſt knew the mad proceedings of the Clergy and their faction in the 
troubles of that Kingdom, which induced his Majeſty to take that reſolution, 
had either contributed to inſpire him with it, or not oppoſed it ſo effeQually 
as he might, Colonel Talbot went to expoſtulate with him upon the matter. 
He came in ſo huffing a manner, and uſed ſuch impertinent and inſolent lan- 
guage in his diſcourſe, that it looked like a challenge; and his Grace wait- 
ing upon his Majeſty, deſired to know, if it was his pleaſure, that at this 
time of day he ſhould put off his doublet to fight duels with Dzck Talbot ; 

for ſo he was uſually called. Talbot was hereupon ſent to the Tower, but after 
ſome time releaſed upon his ſubmiſſion. The 
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The King took the pains to hear all the debates in his Council upon the CHARLE? 
Bill for the ſettlement of Ireland, and obſerving the great difficulties attend. II. 
, ing that affair, reſolved to ſend over a Lord Lieutenant. The Duke of Atl Re 
: bemarle did not cate to go, ſceing how impoſſible it was to reconcile the * mk 7 

jarring inteteſts of the different parties, or to undertake the execution of an Ormonde 
Act of that nature, without contracting the ill - will of all the ſuffering intereſts. 94 Lo-4 
He expreſſed himſelf ready to quit his poſt, and adviſed his Majeſty to em- 13 f 
ploy the Duke of Ormonde in a work, to which ſcarce any body clic Was 
equal. His Grace accepted the employment with that perfect ſubmiſſion to 
the King's pleaſure, which had engaged him formerly to receive it in the 
time of the Rebellion, well knowing that if it was not attended with all 
the ſame dangers and dithcultics, as in thoſe worſt of times; yet it was with 
ſome of them (for the Army was eighteen months in arrcar, and the ſoldiers 
not to be depended on) and was alſo ſure to bring upon him greater odium, 
and inconvenicnces of ſuch a nature as he cared leaſt of all to incur. He 
was in Council on Nov. 4. declared Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and three 
days afterwards giving an account of it to a friend, he expreſſeth his ſenſe 
of it in theſe words. © © You were pleaſed ſomuch to concern yourſelf in 
« my fortune, as to congratulate with me the addition of honour the King 
« thought fit to place in my family, when he made me Duke. The ſame 
« friendſhip will diſpoſe you now to condole with me for the very uncaſy 
« ſervice he has deſigned to appoint for me in Ireland, as his Licutenant. 
« In that employment, beſides many other unpleaſant difficulties, there arc 
« two diſadvantages proper to me; one of the contending parties belicving 
« I owe them more kindneſs and protection, than I can find myſelf charge- 
« able with; and the other ſuſpecting I retain that prejudice to them, which 
« I am as free from. This temper in them will be attended undeniably with 
« clamour and ſcandal upon my moſt equal and wary deportment. That 
« which is molt like to defend me is, that 1 am not to make, but to 1cc 
« rules made here, impartially obſerved there; and that I am to render an 
« account to a Maſter diſcerning and juſt. | 

Four days after the Duke of Ormonde was declared Lord Licutcnant, the 
Agents of the Parliament of Ireland, had an audience of his Majeſty ; when 
the Biſhop of Elphin in the name of the Lords expreſſed their joy © at his 
« choice of a perſon, whom his friends had always paſſionately praycd for, 

« and whom his enemies could not rcaſonably diſapprove of tor their Go- 
« ycrnor; and returned his Majeſty their humble thanks for ſo eminent a 
token of his care of that Kingdom in putting over it the perſon in the 
« world, who was the moſt aptly qualified to reconcile the various and jar- 
ting intereſts thereof, one ſo exemplary for his fidelity, ſo great a friend 
eto juſtice, ſo true a ſon of the Church, ſo acquainted with the ſtate of the 
Kingdom, and of ſo much honour and known integrity, that all parties 
would readily acquieſce in his prudent determinations; and then under the 
care and conduct of ſuch a Governor, they were aſſured, the Kingdom 
could not but ſpecdily flouriſh.” Sir A. Mervyn at the ſame time, and 
on the ſame occaſion made in his quaint, tropical, unintelligible manner of 
haranguing, a like ſpeech of thanks in the name of the Commons to his 
Majeſty. When the news reached Ireland, it was received with the greateſt 
contentment, and with ſuch demonſtrations of joy as had never been known 
on the like occaſion. The Lords Juſtices and Council gave order for pub- 
lick rejoicings in Dublin; and the Provoſt and Fellows of the College there 
expteſſed their ſatisfation in a Latin epiſtle to his Grace. Both the Houſes 
ot Parliament (as well as Convocation) did the ſame, as ſoon as they met, 
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as well by letters from their reſpective Speakers to the Lord Lieutenant, 28 
by Addreſſes to his Majeſty himſelf. 

The Parliament met on Dec. 6. but was prorogued on the 12th by Pro. 
clamation, on occaſion of the illneſs of the Earl of Montrath, who died of 
the ſmall pox on the 18th of that month, by whoſe death the Commiſſions 
of the Lords Juſtices determined, and the Government remained in the hands 
of the Council, till new Commiſſions came to the Lord Chancellor ang 
Earl of Orrery to hold the Parliament, and act as Juſtices, the oath of which 
office they took on Jan. 14. following. There paſſed nothing in this ſhort 
Seſſions deſcrving notice, but an Addreſs from both Houſes to the Lords 


22 in conſequence of ſome papers of intelligence, which their Lord. 


ips had communicatcd to the Parliament. The purport of it was, to thank 
the Juſtices for their care of the publick peace, and to recommend to them, 
« to prohibit all that had been concerned in the late Rebellion from livin 
in any city, walled town or garriſon ; to ſecure all Prieſts, Jeſuits, Eriets 
« the conſtant incendiaries of Rebellion, and others who had been the chief 
« heads of the late Rebellion; to ſend back all tranſplanted perſons that 
« had come from Connaght and Clare; to purge the Army of all Papiſts; 
© to ſeize all ſcrviccable horſes, arms and other habiliments of war; to maxe 
« a ſtrict enquiry concerning the Prieſt who had wrote the letter (which was 
* laid before them) and the other Prieſt to whom it was written; and to 
te tranſmit that letter with all other papers concerning it to his Majeſty.” 
Theſe proceedings inſinuating the deſign of a new Rebellion, were founded 
upon very flight grounds; but there are certain ſubjects of ſo odious or po. 
pular a nature, that few men dare in 1 Aſſemblies offer to ſtem the 
torrent, and ſpeak their minds about them with freedom. Of this nature 
was every motion, expreſſing a diſtruſt of the Papiſts, and loading them with 
rebellious deſigns; ſo that though the letters which ſerved for a foundation 
to theſe votes were a mere contrivance and palpable forgery, no body (ex- 
cept the Lord Strabane) ſeems to have expreſſed their diſſatisfaction as to the 
proof and truth of them, or to have made any attempt to vindicate the 
Papiſts from a charge ſo weakly ſupported, and ſo very improbable in the 
preſent ſituation of the Kingdom. It may not be improper to give a parti- 
cular account of the occaſion. 

b A letter dared Nov. 18. and pretended to be written by a Prieſt named 
James Dermot, to another Prieſt called James Phelan, was ſent from Thomas 
Aſhe and other Juſtices of the County of Meath by Stafford Lightborne, 
one of their number, in a letter of Dec. 2. to the Lords Juſtices. In this 
letter the writer is made to complain of the obſtinacy of their enemies in 
not returning to the obedience of the Holy See, and to tell his correſpon- 
dent, “ that they ſhould ſoon have a full toleration, for the King knew them 
© to be his beſt friends; that there were warrants to iſſue to ſeize upon all 
« horſes belonging to the Iriſh, and to ſearch their houſes for arms; that 
© they ought to be careful to preſerve both, for the time of doing good was 
% near at hand, and to free themſelves from ſlavery ; that he ſhould remem- 
% ber the gathering for the poor Clergy newly come over; that their mect- 
« ings were very great at Dublin; and that a great man ſitting at the helm 
« was their very good friend, and gave them intelligence of every thing,” 
This was the ſubſtance of the letter, a copy of which was produced and pre- 
ſcented to the Houle of Commons by Alexander Fephſon of Trim (one con- 
cerned not long after in the plot to ſurprize the caſtle of Dublin) who pte- 
tended that he had found it while he was purſuing James Phelan ; but he 
making his eſcape, a book fell from him in which the ſaid letter was found. 
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This afforded a handle to Lord Colonny to move likewiſe in the Houſe of CHarLes 
Lords, for their concurrence with the Commons in the abovementioned re- II. 
ſolutions. A Proclamation was publiſhed purſuant to thoſe reſolutions, and 
executed with great rigour; all artificers and ſhopkeepers, who were left in 1662. 
= their habitations by the Uſurpers at the time of the tranſplantation, were 

now baniſhed from K;/kenny and other great towns; horſes and arms, being 

no where elſe to be found, were ſought for in trunks and cabinets, and ſil- 

| ver cups were defined to be chalices. - The letter was tranſmitted into Eug- 

land, with a repreſentation of the inſolency of the Papiſts, for whole ſup- 
preſſion, in ordcr to prevent the threatened danger, his Majeſty's directions 

were deſited. 

| It had been a common artifice, juſt after the King's Reſtoration, to drop 

ſuch lerters in the ſtreets and highways, in order to render the [r;/Þ odious. 

The Lord Primate Bramhall vehemently ſuſpected this to be a trick of the 

ſame nature; and being confirmed in that opinion by ſome diſcourſe with 

Mr. Belling, adviſed him to take ſome courſe to have the two Prieſts forth- 
coming. Mr. Belling prevailed with their Superior to ſend for the two 
Prieſts; and the Earl of Fingal! waited upon the Lords Juſtices to deſire a 
protection for them, with regard to their function, but not to extend to the 
Letter, or any other crime wherewith they might be charged. The Lords 
Juſtices ſcemed well pleaſed with the motion, but forbore to grant the pro- 
tection deſired ; ſome of the Council ſaying, © that matters of this nature 

* ought not to be minced; that ſuch a protection was not fit to be granted; 

« and that they were no friends to the King who made any objections or 
took meaſures to prove it a forged letter.” It was a matter of great con- 
ſequence to the whole body of the Iriſh Roman Catholicks, all their for- 

tunes depending on the pleaſure of his Majeſty, who was likely to be eſtrang- 

ed from them by unjuſt repreſentations of their diſpoſition and deſigns. Der- 

mot came to Dublin on Dec. 20. and the next morning preſented a peti— 

tion to the Council, © complaining of the injury done him by the impo- 

« ſturc of the forged letter, diſavowing its being written by himſelf, or by 

« any other by his directions or privity, and deſiring leave, notwithſtanding 

his function, to appear before them to juſtify his innocence ; being ready 
« to ſuffer any puniſhment, if he ſhould be found criminal as to that letter, 
or of any thing that might tend to ſedition and the diſturbance of his 
Majeſty's government in any of his Dominions.” After a long examina— 
tion, he was committed to the cuſtody of an Officer; and the next day Phe- 
lan appearing, Mr. Belling went with him to the Council, who having cx- 
amined him, committed him in like manner, upon his denying he had cver 
received any ſuch letter. 

It was very improbable that the 1r;o ſhould, at a time when their all de- 
pended on the King's good will to them, be forming againſt him deſigns of 
an inſurrection, which, if they were never ſo unfaithful, they were in no 
condition to execute. The matters in the letter were falſe, and there had 
not been the leaſt turbulent diſcourſe among any of the [riſh Clergy, ſince 
thcir Primate Reily had left the Kingdom. The two Prieſts accuſed were 
plain, imple, honeſt and quiet men, who were never known to intermeddle 
in matters of intelligence, or to be ſtirring or active in any kind of affair. 
The great meetings at Dublin was a meer fable, and ſo was the collection 
for the Clergy newly come over; and the Triſh Clergy already in the King- 
dom would much rather have made collections to have ſtopped others from 
coming among them. The fooliſh expreſſion of obſtinacy in thoſe who never 
were of their Religion, and the artifice of amuſing the people with a belief, 
3s it tae Pope was doing ſome great matter for the 1r;ſÞ Papiſts, gave ſome 
grounds of ſuſpicion. But what fully demonſtrated the forgery, was the 
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CHARLEs ſubſcription of the letter, which was ſigned Fr. James Dermot, with a croßꝭ: 
II. a method uſed only by the Regular Clergy of the Church of Rome, and as 
CWYN Secular Prieſt (as Dermot was) being ever known to prefix Fr. (the peculiar 
1662. diſtinction of the others) to his name on any occaſion. It was likewiſe cer- 
tain that Dermot had not been in Dublin for a twelvemonth, nor Phelan 

for ſome years before. Notwithſtanding theſe manifeſt tokens of impoſture 
the Proteſtants of Ireland were ſo much intereſted, and thoſe of England 0 
much prejudiced againſt the Iriſb, that any idle ſtory would go down with 

them, that was calculated to alarm them with apprehenſions of their rebelli. 

ous deſigns. 

Sale of te In the mean time a warm diſpute was carried on at London between the 
—_— Iriſh Agents and the Commiſſioners from the Council, and the two Houſcs 
Seltlanent. Of the Parliament of Ireland, in ſeveral Memorials preſented by them to the 
King, in juſtification of their reſpective claims and pretenſions. Theſe were 

the ſubject of ſeveral debates, as well in the Privy Council as in the Com. 

mittce thereof for Iriſh affairs, to which the Bill of Settlement was referred 

from the month of Auguſt when thoſe Commiſſioners came over, to the 

4th of November; when the Duke of Ormonde being named Lord Lieute- 

nant, it was ordered in Council, that the ſaid Committee ſhould meet con. 

ſtantly the Lord Lieutenant in order to the perfecting of the Act of Settle. 

ment, and that his Majeſty's Declaration be the ground of that Settlement. 

It would be too tedious to give an abſtract of the ſeveral writings preſented 

on this ſubject; but it will not be diſagreeable to the reader to ſee a ſhort 

and impartial ſtate of the caſe in a letter of the Duke of Ormonde's wrote 

about that time to the Lord Chancellor Euſtace, and couched in theſe terms. 
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* My Lord, 


4 Received your two packets ſent by the way of Briſtol; for both which 
1 I thank you, though there was no great need of the encloſed papers to 
« perſuade me that the great noiſe of deſigns for a new rebellion was very 
« improbable on that hand. God defend us from one on ſome other 
ground. 

« You will receive from other hands, who are more at leiſure than I am, 
can account how, where, and for what reaſon, the Bill is at a ſtand for neat 
« a fortnight. I confeſs I am not able to ſee through the end of a ſettle- 
« ment. For if the Adventurer and Soldier muſt be ſatisfied to the extent 
« of what they ſuppoſe intended them by the Declaration; and if all that 
* acceptcd and conſtantly adhered to the Peace in 1648. muſt be reſtored, 
& as the ſame Declaration ſcems allo to intend, and was partly declared to 
ce be intended at the laſt debate, there muſt be new diſcoverics made of 2 
« new Ireland, for the old will not ſerve to ſatisfy theſe engagements. It 
« remains then to determine, which party muſt ſuffer in the default of means 
« to ſatisfy all; or whether both muſt be proportionably loſers. 

« On the part of the Adventurers and Soldiers it is alledged, that they 
being in poſſe ſſion of theſe lands, and of power and ſtrength to keep 
« them, and this under colour of laws to which the Royal aſſent was given 
« in the 17. and 18. of the laſt King, did yet without condition ſubmit un- 
« to, and ſome of them advance, his Majeſty's Reſtoration ; which produced 
« the King's Declaration from Breda, and that which, purſuant to it, he made 
for the ſettlement of Ireland. So that it would be hard they ſhould be 
turned out, to make room for ſuch as, whether they had any deſire to the 
« King's reſtitution or no, may be doubted from their former rebellion and 
« rcitcrated breaches of faith with his Father and himſelf. And if they were 


content, he ſhould be reſtored, yet it is probable from the former inſtan- 
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« ces, that it was more from a deſpair of any other way of tolerable pre- CHARLES 


« ſervation, than from any real affection to his government, which they 


« had ſo often and unworthily affronted. And laſt of all, that whatever s 


« their private wiſhes might be, yet they wanted the courage or good for- 
« tune to manifeſt them by any the leaſt co-operation towards his tre- eſta- 
« bliſhment. 

On the other ſide is alledged, that they accepted his Majeſty's Peace and 
« ſubmitted to his Government, when his Father was kept priſoner by the 
« power, under which thoſe men ſerved and ated, and by which he was 
« afterwards murdered, when himſelf was an exile in forcign parts; that 
« they ſtuck to this Peace to the laſt of their power, and that if there were 
« any who broke it, they interpoſe not for them, but for the conſtant ad- 
« herers to, and ſufferers for, it, who are not with any juſtice to be involved 
in the deſtruction, which they confeſs to be due to the violaters of it; 
« nor is their want of power to be an obſtruction to their conſtitution, 
« ſince it was an effect of their conſtant loyalty, as the others power was of 
« the contrary. Here in ſhort is part of the plea on both ſides, as impar- 

tially ſtated as I could do it on the ſudden.” 


* 


c 


The King ſcemed one while favourable to the [r;ſh, and expteſſed himſelf 
as if he intended the Peace of 1648. ſhould be made good to them; but 
their Agents effaced this diſpoſition in him by inſiſting perpetually on the 
obligation of the articles of it in all their ſtrictneſs, and inculcating to him, 
that he was obliged in honour and juſtice to make them good. Kings do 
not care to be taught their duty in ſuch a manner, and it ſounded harſh to 
his Majeſty to hear that demanded of him as a matter of right, which he 
was conſidering, whether he ſhould grant them out of mere grace and fa- 
vour. He had never ſigned any inſtrument ratify ing that Peace, but had by 
his letters approved it, and given repeated promiſes of confirming it, till his 
affairs in Ireland were in a manner ruined by the rebellious proceedings of 
the Clergy and their faction; and even then he was reſolved to make it 
good to ſuch as continued to adhere to the Royal Authority. The Jriſb at 
this time ſeeming to upbraid him with breach of faith, if he did not reſtore 
all entitled to the benefit of that Peace, their adverſarics ſet themſelves to 
examine into the validity of it, and the obligations which it laid upon his 
Majeſty. They caſily found authorities enough from eminent Civilians, and 
the treatiſes of authors that have wrote upon the law of Nations, to ſet him 
at liberty from all ties of a Treaty made with rebellious ſubjects ſword in hand, 
his father in dureſs and himſelf an exile; a Treaty wherein they articled for 
an Army, for the Militia, Treaſury, Churches, Livings, Offices civil and mi- 
litary, and even for a kind of legiſlative power in their twelve Commiſſi- 
oners, all contrary to the laws of the land and the conſtitution of the King- 
dom, whilſt they left him only the empty name and the bare title of a King, 
and which if it obliged in one article, obliged him likewile in all; a Treaty 
made with the generality of a Kingdom in the name of the whole, and vio- 
lated likewiſe by the generality and moſt powerful part of that Kingdom, 
tor which reaſon it might be deemed void as to the whole; and this the 
rather, becauſe when the Clergy were carrying on their rebellious meaſures, 
intulted the King's Authority in a manner never known before, and drove 
his Licutenant out of the Kingdom, the General Aſſembly met at Log hreagh 
palled no cenſure upon theſe meaſures, and did nothing to vindicate that 
authority; and even the Commiſſioners, entruſted by the very Aſſembly 
which made the Peace, were the firſt that broke it, by refuſing to deliver up 


to the Lord Lieutenant the towns, forts and garriſons, to which they were 
obliged by the articles. 
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The King liked very well a way of reaſoning, which invalidated a Treaty 
and ſet him looſe from obligations, which were preſſed upon in ſuch a man. 


ner, that it looked like a reproach, and threatning him with the Charge of 


1662. 


breach of faith, if he did not make good the article inſiſted on, the perfor- 
mance of which the Agents did not ſo much ſue for as a grace, as challenge 
to be their right. He was ſhocked at a demand of this ſort, having been 
uſed to conſider all the lands of Ireland (except thoſe of Innocents) as his 
own ; all the reſt of the proprietors having forfeited their lives, as well a8 
their eſtates, by their rebellion. The Agents in behalf of the other interegs 
took a different method from the Iriſh; they repreſented every thing with 
the utmoſt ſubmiſſion to his pleaſure, laid all their concerns at his feet, and 
whilſt they maintained their cauſe ſtrenuouſly, profeſſed, that whatever he 
ſhould grant them, they ſhould receive it as the effect of his bounty, ac. 
knowledging that they owed their very lives to his mercy. This was 2 
more perſuaſive method of addreſs to a Prince, than thoſe arguments of 
law, defects of form, and deviations from the letter and ſtrict rules laid 
down in Acts of Parliament, which, though the effect of the confuſion of 
the times, and the unhappineſs rather than the fault of the Adventurers, take 
up ſo great a part in the r;ſh papers; and accordingly it ſucceeded better. 
The King confidered the ſettlement of Ireland as an affair rather of policy 
than juſtice. He found himſelf, by the forfeitures of the frecholders, ma. 
ſter of the greateſt part of the lands, and in a condition to diſpoſe of them 
in ſuch a manner, as to ſecure a revenue ſufficient to anſwer the charges 
of the government, and to ſettle the property of the Nation in ſuch hangs 
as would make improvements, to enrich the Kingdom, extend its commerce, 
and render it the common intereſt of the inhabitants to cultivate peace, and 
oppole thoſe inteſtine broils and rebellions, with which it had been for ſome 
ages infeſted. He was deſirous, if he could, to give ſatisfaction to all that 
had any way deſerved to be objects of his clemency and bounty. Hence he 
took care to be preſent, whenever the ſettlement of Ireland came to be de- 
batcd in his Council, as well to be informed himſelf of the true ſtate of the 
Kingdom, and the pretenſions of the ſeveral intereſts therein, as to let the 
world ſee, that if many ſeeming hard things were neceſſarily to be done, 
they ought to be imputed to the entanglements of various defections and 
uſurpations, and to the ſupreme duty incumbent upon his office of providing 
molt probably for the peace and ſecurity of his people, according to the ſtate 
wherein he found them, and not to any want of that mercy and compaſſion 
which his heart ſo abounded with, that it would have been his greateſt de- 
light to ſee all his ſubjects happy, as it was his greateſt affliction not to be 
able (through their own fault or misfortune} to make them ſo. When he 
had made his Declaration, he was miſled to think there were lands enough 
to reprize ſuch of the Adventurers and Soldiers as were to be diſpoſſeſſed, to 
make way for reſtorable perſons; but now that he was ſenſible of that mi- 
ſtake, and it appeared that one intereſt or other muſt ſuffer for want of te- 
prizes, he thought it moſt for the good of the Kingdom, advantage of the 
Crown, and ſecurity of his Government, that the loſs ſhould fall on the 
Triſh. This was the opinion of his Council ; and a contrary conduct would 
have been matter of diſcontent to the Parliament of England, which he dc- 
ſired to preſerve in good humour, for the advantage of his affairs, and the 
calc of his Government. He had ſcen, in the beginning of his reign, enough 
of the turbulent ſpirit and ambition of a Clergy, named by the Pope, and 
depending on him, and of the power they had, through their influence on 
an ignorant bigotted people, of raiſing diſturbances in the Kingdom; he te- 
ſolved not to divide the rule thereof with a forcign power, but to remain 
ſole maſter of his own dominions. 1 
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adhered to his authority, in oppoſition to the Papal power; and though they 


could not carry the populace along with them, and ſunk at laſt, thro' the LFWWI 


defection of the Clergy and their faction, under the ſuperior force ot their 
enemies, yet they had bravely ventured their lives, and ſacrificed all their 
fortunes in the diſcharge of that duty. Had this been repreſented with mo- 
deſty, it might poſſibly have had its weight, and have procured them more 
favour; but the Agents let it forth in too pompous a manner, mentioned the 
loyalty of their anceſtors with ſuch parade, as it there never had been a re- 
bellion in Ireland, and the behaviour of thoſe Gentlemen as if they had ne— 
ver been engaged in the laſt, but had been loyal from the very beginning of 
the troubles. Not ſatisfied with this, they tell foul upon the conduct of 
their adverſaties with too much acrimony, ripping up all the iniquitics which 
had been committed by the Engliſh Rebels, particularly the murder of the 
late King, and involving all the ſoldiers ſent over into Ireland and planted 
there in the guilt of the Regicides. This gave the others occaſion to rccri- 
minate, to draw in ſtrong colours all the horrors of the [r;/þ maſlacre and 


deſtruction of the Exgliſb plantations, to give a detail of the moſt outragi- 


ous acts of the Rebels, and their endeavours to alicnatc the Kingdom, and 
ſubject themſelves to a foreign Prince, and according to the precedent ſet by 
their adverſaries, to involve them all without diſtinction in the common 
guilt, The Iriſb had much the worſt in this kind of diſputing, becauſe no- 
thing urged againſt them fell to the ground; whereas moſt of what they ſaid 
againſt the Engliſh Rebels (except as to the particular of the King's murder) 
was far from making their court to ſeveral of the moſt active Members of 
the Council and the Committee for the affairs of Ireland, who had run too 
great lengths with the long Parliament in their meaſures. They ſhould have 
conſidercd this, before they engaged in that manner of fighting ; in the ma- 
nagement of which their adverſaries were far ſuperior, freely acknowledging 
their own demerits and imploring his Majeſty's clemency, at the ſame time 
that they obſerved the [r;/h had never in all their papers made a contellion 
of their guilt, but rather endeavoured to excuſe, if not juſtify, their rebel- 
lion. It was this attack of the Ir; made the others enter into a compa- 
riſon of their reſpective conducts, when each party were diſpoſed to return 
to their duty; in which certainly they had as much the advantage, as they 
had in the ſucceſs of their endeavours. For whereas the Iriſb would not 
do it without formal capitulations, hard conditions, cautionary towns, and 
{tripping him of the molt eſſential parts of his ſovereignty, the Engliſh had 
reterred themſelves abſolutely to his mercy, and reſtored him, without any 
condition at all, to the enjoyment of his Crown, and all the rights thercof 
in their full extent. 

The Iriſh Agents in the management of their cauſe and in the making 
of thcir demands, do not ſeem to have conſidered fo impartially as the mat- 
tet deſetved, what things were likely, and what were not likely, to be ob- 
tained. They moved in their firſt propoſals, that the reſtorable Gentlemen 
who had ſued out Decrees and taken lands in Connaght and Clare, might 
be diſengaged from thoſe decrees, and reſtored to their former eſtates. The 
reaſon aſſigned was, that they were tranſplanted by force, being obliged to 
remove under pain of death, and either to accept the exchanges offered, 
or luffer their familics to ſtarve. It was anſwered, that whatever was to 
be laid of the tranſplantation, the accepting of lands and ſuing out decrees 
was a voluntary act, full as voluntary as the compoſitions and ſales of lands 
at under rates made by the King's friends in England under the oppreſlions 
they ſuffered from the Ulurpers ; and the Ir;ſþ who had been guilty of a 
Rebellion that was of infinite prejudice to the King's affairs, ought not to 
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The reſtorable Iriſb, for whom alone their Agents pleaded, had indeed CharLes 
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liſh Royaliſts, who had been guilty of no offence, but had ever continued 


. faithful to the Crown, and yet were left bound by thoſe compolitions and 


I 662, 


C g er of 


the debates 


ſales ſo much to their prejudice. It was plain from this anſwer, what a cla. 
mour it would have raiſed in England, it ſuch an inequality of treatment 
had been uſed in favour of the Iriſp, and that this was a point they could 
never carry ; yet they inſiſted on it to the laſt. 

They were full as pertinacious in inſiſting upon the adherers to the Peace 
of 1648. being reſtored to the poſleſſion of their eſtates, previouſly and with. 
out any regard to repriſals for the Adventurers and Soldiers who were ſeized 
thereof. There doth not appear any reaſon to imagine they had any groungs 
to think this would be complicd with; and yet they never receded from 
their demand, nor moved for either of the two expedients that might have 
been offered. One was that propoſed by the Lord Montgomery in the Com- 
mittee of the Lords, vis. that, if the lands undiſpoſed of were not ſuffici. 
ent to ſatisfy the ſeveral and reſpective intereſts intended to be provided for 
in the Declaration, there might be an equal and proportionable defalcation 
out of every reprizable intereſt, for the juſt accommodation of the whole. 
This was ſo equitable an expedient, that it might probably have been car. 
ried ; and the rather, becauſe it was agreeable to the ſenſe of the Houſe of 
Lords, and their Commiſſioners would readily have agreed to it; yet tho 


it was debated in the Council when the Bill was under their conſideration, 


I do not find that it was ever moved by the Iriſb Agents. The other was 
ſuggeſted by the Lord Chancellor Euſtace, when he found that the King's 
intentions expreſſed in the Declaration could not be made good to the re- 
ſtorable 1r;/ for want of reprizals. He propoſed, the King ſhould purchaſe 
the land from the Adventurer and Soldicr by paying the money (due to the 
one for his adventure, and to the other for his arrcars) for which the land 
was ſet forth, with ſome allowance for improvements; and then ſettling it 
upon the right owner. The Officers had generally purchaſed the ſoldiers 
debentures, and many original Adventurers had ſold their lots at very cheap 
rates; and it was caly to find a way to re- imburſe his Majeſty what money 
he ſhould lay out in this manner; at leaſt he could be no loſer, for the land 
in moſt places was worth ſix times the money laid out for it, and in ſome 
places worth much more. The Jriſb might find friends to lay down the 
purchaſe money for them; and if they could not, might yet by a compoſi 
tion with perſons willing to purchaſe their right, get ſome relief in their 
diſtreſs; which was much better than loſing all for want of a reprizal. He 
thought this a very equitable proceeding, becauſe it was ſuum cuique tri 
buere, i. e. land to thoſe who ought to have the land, and full pay to thoſe 
who ought to be ſatisfied for their pay or adventure. He propoſed that 
the King ſhould buy the land, becauſe probably the ancient proprietor would 
not be allowed to buy it, which however could not be denicd to his Ma- 
jeſty ; he having bound himſelf by his Declaration publiſhed to the world, 
to give ſatisfaction to the ſeveral intereſts thereby intended to be ſecured; 
which he could not do in any other manner ſo unexceptionable and rati- 
onal, as by this way of reprizing the Soldier and Adventurer either in land 
or money. 


I do not find, that this expedient, any more than the other, was ever of- 


about the Bill fered by the Iriſh Agents. Poſſibly they might intend to move for them 
sf Settlement. at the laſt when they found their higher demands abſolutely rejected; and 


reſerving them till that time, loſt the opportunity of moving for cither 
of them, by the ſudden and unexpected breaking off of the debates upon 
the Bill of Settlement, which happened on the following occaſion. The 
Iriſb having raiſed a neceſſity of examining into their own conduct, by t. 
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$ raigning that of their adverſaries during the troubles, the latter charged them CharLes | 
E with a deſign to caſt off all obedience to the Crown of England, and to II. 
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give up themſelves and their country to a foreign power. In lupport ot 8 
; this charge, and in anſwer to ſome papers, (vis. reaſons touching reprilals, 108. 
_— variations betwixt the Declaration and the Bill, and brief of the defence made 
5 againſt rhe objections offered to invalidate the Peace of 1648.) debated on 
March 13. in the Committee for Iriſh affairs, and preſented by the Try 
Agents the day before to the Board, the Commiſſioners from the Council 
and Parliament of Ireland, being called in to make a reply to what was ſug— 
geſted in thoſe papers, preſented to the Commitrce ſeveral writings, vs. 
e Inſftrutions given by the Supreme Council of Ireland to the Biſhop of 
« Ferns, and Sir N. Pluncket their Agents to the Court of Rome, bearing 
« date Jan. 18. 16473 4 draught of inſtructions to France and Hain, and 
« a copy of the excommunication publiſhed at James toun. The Biſhop 
of Cork had by ſome means or other found the originals of the two firſt in- 
ſtruments, by which the Agents were inſtructed to make an offer of the 
Kingdom of Ireland to the Pope, and if he declined it, to any other Roman 
Catholick Prince, who was willing to take the Nation into his protection. 
It happened unluckily for the 1r;/5, that Sir N. Pluncket was one of their 
Agents, and that the inſtructions for the Agents at Rome were ſigned by him, 
and the draught of the other inſtructions alſo was in his hand writing. After 
the papers were read, Sir Nzcholas was called in, and being asked whether the 
ſignature of the firſt inſtruction, and the draught of the latter were his hand y 
writing, he acknowledged they were. The Committee thereupon ordered, that 
thoſe papers ſhould be preſented to his Majeſty and the Council the next day. 
This was done, and the King being highly incenſed at the matters therein con- 
tained, orders were immediately entered, © that no pctition or further ad- 
« dreſs be made from the Roman Catholicks of Ireland as to the Bill of Sct- 
« tlement, but that the Bill for the Act of Settlement go on to be cngro(- 
« ſed without any further delay, according as is alrcady concluded; that Sir 
« N. Pluncket have notice given him, that his Majeſty's pleaſure is, that he 
« forbear to come into his Majeſty's preſence, and appear at Court any more; 
« and that Mr. Sollicitor ſend all the Provilo's allowed of by the Committee 
to be engroſled, and that the Iriſh make no more Addreſles, and that this 
ebe ſignified in letters to their friends in Ireland. Thus ended the debates 
in behalf of the Iriſbd; and the Bill, which had been by thole debates long 
delayed, to the great uneaſineſs of the Parliament of Ireland, was after the 
ſettling of ſome further proviſo's finiſhed at laſt, and being ſent over, paſſed 
the two Houſes at the latter end of May. 

The Parliament of that Kingdom, after ſeveral prorogations, met on 73 Irifh Par 
March 4. < and not knowing that the debates about the ſettlement would —_— 
be ſo ſoon ended, the Houſe of Commons ſent to the Lord Licutcnant an TE 
Addreſs to be preſented to his Majeſty, humbly begging a diſpatch of the i 39900 /. 
Bill of Settlement, and leſt it ſhould be delayed by the applications and im- 
portunities of private perſons, deſiring that no proviſo's, intrenching upon 
any perſons or intereſts in his Declaration, or Inſtructions, or leſſening any 
proviſion deſigned or appointed for them, might paſs his Royal Aſſent. They 
had not long before complimented the Duke of Ormonde upon his being 
made Lord Lieutenant; they now gave him a more ſubſtantial proof of their 
eſteem and affection. His Grace had diſtinguiſhed himſelf more eminently 
in the ſervice of the Crown, and had ſuffered more for it in his fortune, 
than perhaps any ſubje& the King had in his three Kingdoms. He was pre- 
paring for a journey into Ireland, where he was to appear and live in the 
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Cuan rs ſtate and grandeur of a Lord Lieutenant, and after being deprived of his 


II. 


eſtate for many years, was not perhaps ſo well qualified, as might be with. 


cc, to bear ſo great an expence. He was coming over thither for the ſer. 


1662. 


vice of the Kingdom, to exert all his arts and skill in government, and in 
managing the various tempers of mankind, to reconcile the jarring intereqs 
of the people, to unite a diſtracted and divided Nation, and to ſettle it on 
a firm and good foundation, wherein themſelves, and their poſterity in fy. 
ture ages, might find their ſecurity and happineſs. Some Members of the 
Houſe of Commons thought it would become the repreſentatives of the Kino. 
dom to expreſs, at this time, their ſenſe of his Grace's paſt merits and ſuf. 
ferings in the ſervice of it, by making him a ſeaſonable preſent to help de- 
fray the neceſſary expence of his employment; that being more at eaſe in 
his private fortune, he might have no domeſtick concerns to take off his at. 
tention for the publick; and however extraordinary ſuch a motion might 
appear in the Houſe (there never having been a precedent of the like nature 
before) they made no queſtion, but as the perſon and occaſion were ſo too, 
it would be readily received. Of theſe Members, none was more zealous 
than Sir 13 Jones, who intended to make the motion, but was 
prevented by Colonel Knight and Colonel Shapcot, who having got notice 
of the deſign, and hoping either to make a merit of it to themſelves, or to 
leſſen the intended preſent, moved “ that a Bill might be brought in for 
e raiſing 20000 J. for the uſe of the Duke of Ormonde, as a teſtimony of 
« their juſt and grateful ſenſe of his extraordinary merits to the Kingdom, 
« in his conſlant care and endeayour for maintenance of the juſt rights of 
« his preſent Majeſty and his Royal Father, both againſt foreign enemies and 
« domeſtick Rebels.” Sir T. Jones was only doubtful of the ſucceſs, on ac- 
count of the thinneſs of the Houſe, and for fear of the worſt moved, that 
the conſideration of that matter might be deferred till the Houſe was fuller. 
This was rejected, all the Members preſent ſhewing by their looks and words 
a great eagerneſs to comply with the motion. Hereupon he made another 
motion, that the ſum to be given might be 30000 4. This as agreed to 
unanimouſly, and Sir Theophilus, with Sir Paul Davys, Sir Fames Ware, 
Sir H. Tichborne and others were appointed to attend the Lords Juſtices, 
and deſire them from the Houſe as well to prepare and tranſmit a Bill in 
due form to his Majeſty for raiſing the ſaid ſum, as to take care to inſert in 
it the following clauſe, © And although this Houſe in demonſtration of 
« their juſt and deſerved thankfulneſs to his Grace do thus expreſs the ſenſe 
« of this Kingdom in reference to him; yet they intend not thereby, that 
te it ſhould be interpreted in excluſion of him from any other juſt favour, 
« which in recompence of his vaſt loſſes, or otherwiſe, his Majeſty in his 
« high wiſdom may have judged fit, or ſhall judge fit, to confer upon him 

« or his. | | 
The Juſtices and Council promiſed to draw up and tranſmit a Bill accord- 
ingly 3 but deferred doing it, till they had received his Grace's ſenſe and di- 
rections upon the matter. The Duke, as ſoon as he had notice of it, ac. 
quainted his Majeſty with the affair, deſiring to know his pleaſure. The 
King was pleaſed to order him to accept of the benevolence of the Com- 
mons, and the Lords Juſtices having on April 4. received directions for ſend- 
ing over the Bill, it was drawn up, and tranſmitted into England. It met 
with as hearty a welcome there from the Lords of the Privy Council ; and 
never did any thing receive a more chearful and unanimous concurrence at 
that Board, than this Bill; there not being one perſon, but who ſeemed 
much delighted to bear a part in the diſpatch of ſo good a buſineſs. They 
had gone through it by the 19th of that month, and it was then remitted 
to Ireland, accompanied with a letter of acknowledgment from his Grace 5 
the 
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the Houſe of Commons, and another from Secretary Nicholas to the Loris CHaRLEs 
aſtices, aſſuring them, *“ that his Majeſty interpreted that matter, as an act II. 

« and teſtimony of their Lordſhip's and the Houſe of Commons ſingular p 

« affection to himſelf, of whom the Duke of Ormonde had fo eminently 1662. 

« merited by his many conſtant and excellent ſervices throughout the late 

« troubles and uſurpations.” As ſoon as the Parliament met, after the return 

of the Bill, the Houſe of Commons went upon it, and having paſſed it on 

May 1 3. Sit T. Jones carried it up the next day to the Lords, attended by 

the-whole Houle, except ten Members who remained with the Speaker; 

and when he preſented it at the Bar, made an excellent ſpeech much to his 

© Grace's honour. When the Commons had retited to their Houſe, the Lord 

Maſſarene moved, that the Bill might be committed. Hereupon the Biſhop 

of Meath got up and made a motion, that ſince the Bill found ſo clear a 

paſſage, both in the Council of England, and in the Houle of Commons 

without being committed, it might meet with the ſame chearful diſpatch in 

thcir Houſe. This was ſeconded by the general concurrence of the whole 

Houſe, and the Bill was immediately paſſed. Such were the manner and 

the circumſtances - of this preſent to the Duke of Ormonde, who was as 

much pleaſed with the honour, as he had reaſon to be with the profit ; thole 

two things, which are rarely enough compatible, meeting together, to a 

vety high degree, in this grant of the Parliament of Ireland. 

The Houſe of Commons had ſoon after another occaſion of ſhewing their 7% Far! er , 

reſpect to his Grace's family. The Earl of Ofſory had in April 1661. been H called 
made Lieutenant General of Horſe in the Iriſp Army, and in the beginning 1 f Ln 
of this year, he had ſucceeded the Earl of Montrath in the command of the in Ireland. 
troop of horſe and regiment of foot, which became vacant by that Noble. 
man's death. The King vouchſafing to grace him with further honours, or- 
deted by his letter of Fane 22. that a writ ſhould be iſſued out for calling 
him up to the Houſe of Peers in Ireland. The Earl, who was at this time 
a Member of the Houſe of Commons of England, being choſen for the city 
of Briſtol, was likewiſe ſo of the Commons of Ireland. Taking leave of 
this Houſe on the 8th of Auguſt following, an order was made, that Sir 
Paul Davys and Sir H. Tichborne, with the body of the Houſe ſhould ac- 
company him to the Bar of the Houſe of Lords. The Lords having notice 
of their coming, made an order, that by the conſent of the Earl's Bench, 
the Earl of Ofſory ſhould be placed above all the Earls, but it ſhould be no 
precedent for the future. His place being thus fixed, the Houſe of Commons 
were called in, and the Speaker in their name “ returned thanks to the 
Lords for the honour they had been pleaſed to do to the honourable per- 
« ſon he then preſented to the Houſe, and aſſured them, that none could 
« come more wiſhed for, and the Commons doubted not but as he had 
« been a great help to their Houſe, ſo he would be an honour to that of the 
« Peers, and an help to both.” The Commons being withdrawn, the Earl 
of Oſſory was introduced into the Houſe, and complimented by the Chan- 
cellor in a ſhort and handſome ſpeech upon that occaſion. 

Though the Act of Settlement had paſſed both Houſes, and lay ready for Ie Cour / 
the Royal Aſſent, it was thought proper to defer giving that Aſſent, till ſome mo _ 
money Bills were firſt paſſed. The Commons had not only made a grant of ©" 
twelve ſubſidies to his Majeſty, but had preſented to the Council a Bill for 
eſtabliſhing the Exciſe or new Impoſt, intending it to be a conſtant revenue 
to his Majeſty, by way of compenſation for the Court of Wards, which 
they deſired might be ſuppreſſed. That Court had been erected about forty 
years before in Ireland, but had been eſtabliſhed in England from the time 
of Henry VIII. and was heavily complained of in both Kingdoms, as an in- 
ſuppottable grievance. All the lands of England were originally veſted in 
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Cu ARLEs the Crown, and by grants from thence have been ſince derived to other 


proprietors; William the Conqueror being the firſt that ever granted an eſtate 


ot inheritance to the ſubject. They were granted for the performance of 
1662. certain ſervices, which were the condition of their tenure; and hence upon 


an incapacity to perform thoſe ſervices, as in the caſe of idiocy and lunacy, 
or in caſe of a renunciation thereof, implied in acts of Treaſon and other 
high crimes and offences againſt the Law, they ſtill reverted to the Crown, 
of which they were held, and from the favour and bounty whereof they were 
derived. Children being unable to perform thoſe military ſervices requireq 
of ſuch as held lands in Capite, or by Knight's ſervice, their lands ſo held 
did during their minority return to the Crown, and the profits thereof 
were either accompted for to the Exchequer, or granted out, till the heir 
came of age, to ſome perſon capable of diſcharging the conditions of their 
tenure. It being fit, that the King ſhould be well aſſured of the fidelity of 
his vaſſal, and that the vaſſal ſhould not make any alliance with perſons dic. 
affected to his Majeſty, or enemies to his Crown, which might naturally be 
ſuppoſed likely to draw him from his allegiance, or make him cool in the 
ſervice, the wardſhip and marriage of the heir was likewiſe reſerved to the 
Crown. Theſe lands and wardſhips were uſually granted to favourites and 
men of power and intereſt, who though they gave ſecurity to the Court of 
Wards to take due care, as well of the education and maintenance of the 
heir, as of the good condition of the eſtate, too often negleQed both, de. 
ſtroyed the woods, and committed horrible waſte upon the lands, brought 
up the heir in ignorance, and in a mean manner unworthy of his quality, 
and ſelling his perſon to the beſt bidder, matched him unequally in point of 
birth and fortune, as well as diſagreeably with regard to the character, qua. 
lities and figure of the perſon, that was picked out to be the companion of 
his life. Some flagrant inſtances of this ſort made all the Gentry of England 
uncaſy, not knowing how ſoon it might come to be the fate of their own 
heirs; and for that reaſon they were extremely deſirous to have thoſe tenures 
deſtroyed, and the Court of Wards ſuppreſſed. In the time of King James, 
ſeveral attempts were made in Parliament, and treaties ſet on foot for this 
purpoſe ; but ſtill differing about the equivalent, they never ended in any 
agreement. In the diſtreſs of King Charles I. this matter was brought again 
upon the ſtage at the Treaty of the Ie of Wight, and in that low condition 
of his Majeſty's affairs, the Parliament would have conſented to a revenue of 
200000 /. a year, rather than not carry that point. The violence of the 
Army put an end to that Treaty, and the King's death ſoon followed. Thc 
Parliament had by an ordinance aboliſhed this Court in 1644. and for fear 
of its bcing re-cſtabliſhed upon the Reſtoration, the Convention, after King 
Charles II. had been proclaimed in London, and before he arrived in Exg- 
land, ordercd a Bill to be brought in for taking away all military and feu- 
dal tenures, and for aboliſhing the Court of Wards, giving the King in- 
ſtead thereof a revenue of 100000 /. a year out of the Exciſe, which they 
regulated by very ſevere laws, that the income for which it was given, might 
be as certain, as that revenue, which aroſe from the Court of Wards, which 
being raiſed out of lands taken into the King's poſſeſſion, till all his demands 
were ſatisfied, was liable to no accident or failure. It were to be wiſhed, 
that this Convention had ſhewn a greater regard to juſtice in aſſigning the 
equivalent for that revenue, and had laid the burden of it upon the Gentle. 
men who alone ſuffered from the oppreſſions of the Court of Wards, and 
rcaped the benefit of the aboliſhing of military tenures, inſtead of ſubjecting 
the common people (who got nothing by that Act, and who were before 25 
free and as much maſters of their own houſes as the Gentry) to a ſervitude, 
and to grievances very uncaſy to be borne, and which may poſſibly in = 
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: courſe of time, reach at laſt the Gentlemen themſelves, and be the occaſion CnanLEs 
: of as many, and as heavy complaints as the Court of Wards. It were to be II. 
wiſhed likewiſe, that when that Couit was put down, ſome other method 2 
had been cltabliſhed by law (whether by reviving the ancient practice of tu- 1662, 
neral certificates given by our Kings at Arms upon the death of the Nobi— 
licy and Gentry, by adding further powers to the Provincial Kings, obliging 
them to make regular viſitations of their reſpeQive Provinces, and giving the 
authority of evidence to the original books of thoſe viſitations, or in ſome 
other manner) to prove the deſcent of families, upon which the right of 
eſtates and honours ſo much depends. It hath proved very unhappy to ſome - 
of our Nobility and Gentry, that this Court was put down ſo immediately 
upon the Reſtoration, after the miſcrable contuſion of all rights, and the 
gteat deſtruction of deeds in the Civil War, before the Records of that Court 
were looked into, and the methods of its proceedings had brought Gentle- 
men into ſome knowledge of their rights and eſtates, ſet out upon long te- 
nures, which for want of proper enquiries at that time will now perhaps 
be loſt for ever. The Inquiſitions poſt mortem, taken by Eſcheatots and Feo- 
darics, the homages, liveties and other inſtruments preſerved upon Record 
will caſily prove the deſcent of Gentlemen who held lands of the Crown 
before 1641. but ſince that time, what is there of a publick Record to prove 
it? The younger branches of noble familics will every day find it more and 
more difficult to prove their genealogy, and make good their claims to ho- 
nours ; and I am perſuaded, that if ſome method be not taken ſpeedily to 
make thoſe Records we yet have, and which are multiplying daily, leſs cx- . 
penſive to be ſearched, more eaſy to be found, and conſequently more uſe- 
tul to the world, or to provide ſome more diſtin and authentick accounts 
of deſcents, than our Pariſh Regiſters can furniſh, few Gentlemen in this 
Kingdom thirty or forty years hence will be able to prove their deſcent ſo 
high as their great grandfather. 

Some great men in his Majeſty's Council, influenced probably by a ſpirit 
of liberty, not ſatisfied with aboliſhing the Court of Wards in Eng land, 
were deſirous to have it ſuppreſſed likewiſe in Ireland. They ſigniticd as 
much to the Lords Juſtices, who (as one of them (the Lord Orrery) writes 
to the Duke of Ormonde) imagining, that they would not have given en— 
couragement to a thing of that importance, without having firſt ſounded 
and known his Majeſty's pleaſure therein, recommended the bringing in of 
a Bill for that purpoſe, and for ſettling an Exciſe in lieu thereof, as had 
been done in England. The Bill was twice read, if not engroſſed, when 
the Earl of Orrery received a private hint from Mr. Secretary Nicholas, that 
poſſibly it would not pals nor readily have his Majcſty's approbation. His 
Lordſhip hereupon moved immediately at the Board, that the Bill for taking 
away the Court of Wards might not be part of the Bill for ſettling the Ex- 
ciſe; urging that it looked more like a bargain than a gift, or indeed rather 
lixe a menace, that if the King would not take away that Court, they would 
not give him the Exciſe. Hercupon, that about the Court of Wards was 
made a diſtin Bill, that if his Majeſty ſhould think fit to deny or pauſe on 
the matter, the paſſing of the other, which made a conſiderable part of his 
revenue, might not either be delayed or hazarded. The two Bills however 
were tranſmitted to England together; that of the Exciſe was ſoon diſpatch- 
ed, and being ſent back paſſed both Houſes of Parliament; but the King de- 
murred upon the other. He conſidered the Court of Wards, and the feu- 
dal rights and tenures, as the greateſt Sovereignty of the Crown, and the 
beſt enſurance of the ſubjects dependence on his Royal Authority. It was 
dangerous in Ireland to leſſen that dependence in any reſpect, and very im- 
Proper to give up that power, which the Crown by the wardſhip of heirs, 
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CHARLES had of breeding them up in the Proteſtant Religion; by means Whereof all 


II. 


the great families in the Kingdom might in ſome time be recovered from the 


V errors of Popery. It was more neceſſary at this time, than it had ever been 


1662. 


The Kinr's 
marriuye 977 
the Infant of 


Portugal. 


in any age, to keep up all the feudal rights and continue the Court of Wards 
becauſe of the great multitude of Fanaticks and other Nonconformiſts ye;,, 
loolc in their notions of Allegiance, who had lately ſettled, and were now 
going to be eſtabliſhed in Ireland; fo that unleſs care was taken that the 
next generation ſhould be educated in better principles, the King could nor 
in any exigence depend upon the obedience of his ſubjects, when kept no 
longer in a ſtate of dependence, This made him unwilling to part with 
the Court of Wards, and the difficulty he made in that point increaſed the 
impatient deſire which the Parliament had of the aboliſhing thereof. Both 
Houſes addreſſed for the paſling of the Bill, and underſtanding that the ptin- 
cipal end propoſed by his Majeſty in continuing that Court, was the better 
education of youth in loyal principles, and ſuch as were agreeable to the 
doarine and diſcipline of the Church of England, they profeſſed themlclye; 
ready to agree to ſuch a Bill, and deſired the Lords Juſtices to tranſmit one 
of that nature into England. This was done, but yet did not remove al 
the difficulties in the calc, till after the Duke of Ormonde came over as Lord 
Lieutenant, who finding that the ſtanding revenue of the Kingdom accotd— 
ing to an exact calculation did not amount by 42000 f. to anſwer the charge 
of the civil and military liſts, propoſed to ſome Membors of the Houle of 
Commons, that the deficiency might be made up by a tax upon chimneys 
and hcarths, according to the precedent lately ſet in Exgland. This pro- 
duced on Aug. 8. a motion in that Houle for a Bill to ſettle the hearth-mo. 
ney, as a ſtanding revenue of the Crown in lieu of the Court of Wards, 
the motion was approved unanimouſly, and that tax being ſettled, the Cour 
of Wards was afterwards ſuppreſſed. 

The Duke of Ormonde had intended to have been over in Ireland very 
;arly in the ſpring, but the unexpected delay of the Queen's arrival in Eng. 
land cauſed his departure thence to be delayed. His Majeſty had lately con- 
cluded a marriage with the Infanta of Portugal, at this cime not full twenty. 
four ycars of age, and had been complimented thereon by his Parliament 
of England. This marriage not proving fruitful in children, has been much 
condemned ſince that time, and been imputed, as people's different affeti- 
ons, paſſions and prejudices led them, by ſome to the Duke of Albemarle, 
by others to the Lord Chancellor Clarendon, and to both (in my opinion) 
unjuſtly. The grounds of charging it upon the latter ſcem to be his great 
credit with the King, ſo that he ſeemed at that time to be a kind of fir 
Miniſter, (to whom forcigners at leaſt will aſcribe every ſtep that is taken 
by a Prince in publick affairs) and the malignity of certain people, who ci- 
ther diſtaſted at ſome effects of his zeal for the Church of England, or ima. 
gining that there muſt be a ſelfiſh reaſon for the ations of Politicians in 
every part of their conduct, have endeavoured to hurt his character by this 
charge. But his confeſſed probity and love of his country, in which few 
Miniſters have ever exceeded him, are ſufficient to correct the conjectutes 
of this latter party of his accuſers, and the rather, becauſe it doth not ap- 
pear, that at the time when the Portugal match was firſt propoſed and en- 
tertained, he ſo much as knew of his Daughter's engagements with the 
Duke of Tork, which being ſoon after made publick, cauſed in him a great 
ſurprize, attended with ſome vehement expreſſions of his utter diſlike of 
that affair, which otherwiſe would not have dropped from him, though he 
was too wiſe a man not to ſee plainly, that alliance with the Royal Fami) 
would bring upon him the envy of the world, and give ſtrength and crc: 
dit to the malice and ſuggeſtions of his enemies. And whatever rel 
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on many occaſions, that the Favourite often gets the better of the Miniſter, 
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publick affairs, or appeatance of power he then had at Court, yet it is ſeen CñARUus 


II. 


and that there are private reaſons ſometimes for a Prince's conduct, which CYLWW 


he docs not care his Miniſter ſhould know, and which all the latter's credit 
and reaſoning upon the general ſtate of affairs, without touching upon the 
ſecreted particular motive, ate not able to over: rule. 

Mr. Echard in his Hiſtory of England imputes this match to the Duke 
of Albemarle, upon the ſtrength of an information, which he had trom Sir 
Robert Southrwell, who in his narrative of the Duke of Ormonde's lite, after 
having obſerved that Aoncke's advice to the King to haſten out of the Ha- 
niſh Dominions to Breda, was originally ſuggeſted to him by Don Franciſco 
de Melo (afterwards Marquis of Sande) the Portugal Embaſlador then at 
London, gives the following relation of this marriage. Sir Robert had it 
from one Ruſſel, who was Chaplain to the Embaſſador, afliſted him much 
in his negotiation, and was for that cauſe made a Biſhop upon his return to 
Lisbon, where Sir Robert knew him a few years after, when he was Envoy 
at the Court of Portugal. This Biſhop (he ſays) told him likewiſe, how 
« they had, even before his Majeſty came over, poſſeſſed the General of the 
« advantage of marrying the Infanta of Portugal to the King; of the high 
« conſideration of Tangier and Bombay which ſhould be given as part of 
« her portion, with the free trade of all their Dominions, and ſome milli- 
« ons of cruſadocs. The Biſhop added, that in like manner they had en- 
« gagcd and ſecured to them Mr. Morrice (the then confident of the Gene- 
« ral; and fo accordingly it fell out, that when he came to be Sir V. Mor- 
« ice and Secretary of State, though but of the northern Provinces, 
« yet all the following treaty of marriage ran through his hands and office. 
« And the Biſhop affirmcd, that it was actually the General who firſt pro- 
« polcd this match to his Majeſty, although the articles were afterwards 
« managed, and things carried on by the Lord Chancellor, who therefore 
« had the whole credit of the affair.“ 
In this relation, which Sir R. Southwell inſcrts in his Narrative as a ſhort 
memorial of a truth, which elſe might be forgotten, Biſhop Ruſſel ſeems to 
aſcribe too much effect to that negotiation, which was the occaſion of his 
preferment, and repreſents the freedom and intimacy between Afoncke and 
the Portugal Embaſſador to be much greater than it was in reality. It is 
not likely that the General, the cloſeſt man alive, ſhould unboſom himtelf 
to a foreign Embaſſador, whom he had known but a few days, upon a 1ub- 
ject which he ſecreted from his nearcſt relations, and when he was forced at 
laſt to take his reſolution and communicate it to his Majeſty by Sir 7% 
Grenville, did it with all thoſe circumſtances of caution and reſerve which 
are ſo juſtly repreſcnted in the noble Hiſtory of the Grand Rebellion. Nor 
can I reconcile this pretended intimacy with Melos not making uſe of the 
General's friendſhip, but ſending ſoon after Sir Robert Talbot to the King, 
whilſt he was yet at Breda c, © to excuſe his ſudden departure into Portu- 
gal, which was owing to the preſſing occaſions of the King his Maſtcr, 
and in order to return with more luſtre and better faſhion, which he hoped 
©* ſoon to accompliſh, and in the mean time preſented to his Majeſty of 
* Great Britain the following conſiderations, vis. that of all the Princes 

of Europe, the late King of Portugal had been the only one that durſt 
venture to hazard all for his ſake, to give Prince Rypert's fleet protection 
in his ports, and thereby draw on himſelf an expenſive and dangerous 
war (which coſt him at lcaſt ſix millions) with a potent and victorious 
enemy, when he had difficulty enough at home to oppoſe an implacable 
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CHARLEs © and very powerful neighbour ; that the intereſt of Portugal and Engl md 


II. 


&« had ſo great and neceſſary a connexion, that the Kings thereof Ought b 


1 © an union (eſpecially as things ſtood at preſent) to fortify themſelves inf 
1662, „ all enemies whatſoever ; that by order and direction from the King his 


« Maſter, he had been ſerviceable in England to his Majcſty's intereſt, as he 
% ſhould make appear at his arrival, which he prayed God might be ſpecdy; 
« and that both as a private perſon and as an Embaſſador he unfeignedly pto- 
<« feſſed, that next to the good of his own Prince, nothing in this world 
« could give him greater joy and content, than to ſee himſelf at his Maje- 
« ſty's feet have the honour of addreſſing himſelf to him, and of confirm. 
ing by ſtrong and ſolid reaſons the juſt and neceſſary connexion of inte. 
<« reſt between the crowns of England and Portugal.” | 

Whatever reaſons, from the obligations which the King of England hay 
formerly reccived from the Crown of Portugal, or from the mutual inte. 
reſt of both Kingdoms, there were for an union between them, and for ce. 
menting that union by an alliance, there docs not appear to have been any 
diſcourſe about the Portugal match till Auguſt 1660. when the Queen Mo. 
ther came over from Paris into England. d Cardinal Mazarine, when he 
ſaw the King reſtored, called God to witneſs “ that one of the chief mo- 
< tives of his making the Peace of the Pyrenees was the re-cſtabliſhing of 
<« the King, for which end he had ſixty men of war and 60000 men in rex. 
« dineſs, if God had not done it in his own way; and commending his pry. 
« dence in disbanding the Army, (for that popular motions did not laſt 
long) offered freely to advance what money his Majeſty ſhould want for 
« that purpoſe, as he had deſired by the Lord St. Albans; aſſuring him that 
« he ſhould be always ready to aſſiſt him with all his power, both publick 
« and private, without impoſing any obligations upon his Majeſty.” The 
King was of himſelf ſufficiently diſpoſed to enter into the ſtricteſt league 
with France, having always, from the early impreſſions made upon him in 
his youth, the greateſt dread and jealouſy of the power of an Engliſh Par. 
liament, againſt which, in caſe faction ſhould get to ſuch an head as it dd 
in 1641. he thought nothing could ſo well ſecure him as the fricndſhip of 
his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, who was the moſt able, and lay the moſt con- 
venient of any European Potentatc, to give him aſſiſtance upon occaſion ; 
and this was the true reaſon why all his life he was ſtill diſpoſed to a French 
alliance. To improve this diſpoſition, and cultivate this friendſhip, the m 
Mother came over (as has been ſaid) into England. Her profeſſed bulinels 
was to adjuſt a marriage between the Princeſs Henrietta and Philip Duke 
of Orleans, Brother to the King of France; but ſhe was likewile to propoſe 
or encourage the King's marrying the Infanta of Portugal, thereby to pro- 
cure that Crown thoſe open ſuccours from * which France was pte- 
cluded from giving by the late Treaty. The firſt notice which the Court 
of Spain had of this affair, ſeems to have come from the Count of Fuen- 
ſaldagne, who being Embaſſador at Paris, preſently after the Queen's ſetting 
out from thence, got ſome intelligence of the deſign, and an account being 
juſt then come to Paris of the Portugal Embaſſador's having had an audi- 
ence at London, he began to imagine that this might be part of his crrand, 
and to entertain apprehenſions that the King would marry (as he ſtiled her) 
the Duke of Braganza's Daughter. To traverſe the Queen Mother's mer 
ſures in both her negotiations, he gave out that the Emperor was not cn- 
gaged to the Infanta of Spain, who would be a fit match for the King, and 


was perſuaded, that his Maſter would adviſe him to marry the Princels ot 


England, if he ſhould not be expoſed to the hazard of a denial. 
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The Court of Hain alarmed at the proſpect of a marriage, which was CHARLES 


likely to procure powerful ſuccours to Portugal, and detcat all their mea- 


ſures for the reduction of that Kingdom, the conqueſt of which they had 


hitherto conſidered as eaſy and certain, tried all ways poſlible to prevent 
that alliance. The Spaniſh Embaſſador at London, repreſented to the King ©, 
« that a match with the daughter of a Duke of Braganza, who (as he at- 
« firmed) had no more right to the dominions he poſleſſed, than Cromwe!! 
« had to the Sovercignty of England, was in no wile ſuitable to the great- 
« neſs and dignity of his perſon, or to the care he could not but take of 
« his glory, which would be ſullied by mixing his ancient and Royal Blood 
« with the family of a rebellious ſubject; that it would loſe his ſubjects the 
« commerce of Spain and the belt part of — which depended on his 
« Catholick Majeſty ; that it would be attended with great inconveniences, 
« and in particular, would produce a rupture with his Maſter, and entail an 
« expenſive war upon England; that the ſeeming advantages offered by 
Portugal, were far from being ſolid, and could not be depended on, 
« ſince that country could not have ſubſiſted ſo long, had not Hain been 
employed in other wars, and in different places; and that it muſt now 
« ſubmit to the ſuperior force of the Catholick King, who as ſoon as he 
« had reduced it, would allow the Engliſh a free trade to the Eaſt. Indies, 
« of which his Maſter was the rightful Sovereign. In concluſion he propoſed, 
« that the King would marry one of the Princeſſes of Parma, who were 
« bur twenty or two and twenty years of age, fincly made, beautiful in 
« their perſons, and graceful in their ſtature, with all the advantages of wit, 
« education, and other accompliſhments (in which they were far ſuperior 
« to the Portugueſe Lady) offering, if his Majeſty would chooſe either of 
them, that the Catholick King ſhould adopt her as. a daughter of Hpain, 
« and give her the ſame fortune, as had been given with the Queen of 
« France ; ſhould enter into a ſtrict alliance with England, and to remove 
« all occaſions of jealouſy, ſhould purchaſe of him Dunkirk and Jamaica. 
The King was once inclined to agree to this propoſal, and the Earl of 
Briſtol, (who laboured with all his intereſt to get it accepted) was actually 
diſpatched to make up the agreement. But the Queen Mother's inſtances, 
and his ſtrong inclination to a perfect friendſhip and union with the Court of 
France, made him alter his mind, and reſolve upon the Portugal alliance. 
The Spaniſh Embaſſador, to ſupport his cauſe with reaſons of State which 
rendered it impolitick for his Majeſty to marry a Roman Catholick, pro- 
poſed to his Majeſty, that he would marry either the Princeſs of Denmark, 
who was a very fine woman, or the Princeſs of Saxony, whoſe beauty was 
celebrated all over Europe, and whole underſtanding at the age of nineteen, 
and other rare qualities made her univerſally admired, offering with either 
of them the ſame fortune and advantages as before. This not ſuccceding, 
he next propoſed the Princeſs of Orange, for whom the King had formerly 
entertained a paſſion, with the like offers (notwithſtanding all the averſion 
and reſentment which the Court of Madrid could not but retain againſt a 
family, from which they had received ſuch difſervices) which he imagined 
would be more agreeable to the Engliſh Nation, who wiſhed nothing ſo 
much as to ſee his Majeſty ſpecdily married; a wiſh that might eaſily be gra- 
tincd in the caſe of this Princeſs who was ſo ncar England, whereas a treaty 
of marriage with any other muſt neceſſarily be attended with many delays, 
expoſing the concluſion to many chances and accidents, which might render it 
incffeQtual. To this propoſal he added, that if his Majeſty would ſend back 
Melo the Portugal Embaſlador, and reſtore Dunkirk and Jamaica, the King 
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CnaRLEsof Hain would advance him a million of crowns, and aſſute him of all the 

II. advantages of commerce beforementioned. This offer allo was rejected 

V and the King determined to marry the Infanta of Portugal. ; 

1602. This reſolution was taken without the knowledge, either of the Duke of 

Ormonde, or the Lord Chancellor Clarendon. The King firit communicated 

it to the Chancellor, and told him at the ſame time, that he had agreed to 

the match. The Chancellor ſaid, he hoped his Majeſty was not determincd 

for there were ſeveral things deſerved to be maturely conſidered in that if. 

fair; which he was ready to offer, if his Majeſty had not prevented it by 

telling him, that he was abſolutely determined. The Chancellor acquaint. 

ing the Duke of Ormonde and the Earl of Southampton with the matter, i 

was agreed among them, that he ſhould deſite of the King, to grant them all 

three an audience together. This was granted; they attended him in the 

room, which was called Tom Chiſſins clolet, where the rarities ſtood, and gare 

him their reaſons againſt the match. The Chancellor opened the lubjec, 

and particularly urged not only what the Spaniards had objected as to the 
barrenneſs of the Lady propoſed, but the accounts and reaſons which he had 

from other hands to believe that the Infanta would never prove with child; 

that if it proved ſo in the event, it would be a great infelicity to the whole 

Kingdom; and this was a conſideration fo very important, that the Porru— 

gal Miniſter ought to be talked to plainly on the ſubject, and the matter (c. 

riouſly examined. The King replied, that he was ſatisfied that accuſation 

came originally from the malice of the Spaniards, and was without foun- 

dation; and in fine told them, he had proceeded fo far in the matter, that 

it was now too late for him to retreat, and he muſt go on with the treaty. 

During this audience, upon their remonſtrating againft his marrying 4 
Roman Catholick wife, the King asked, where is there a Proteſtant fit for 
me to marry? It was ſaid, his Majeſty could be at no loſs in that point, 
for there were Ladies enough in Germany of that Religion, and of families 
fit for the alliance of any Prince. © Cods filh! (ſays the King) they are all 
e foggy, and I cannot like any one of them for a wife.” Upon this an. 
ſwer, which excluded at once all the Proteſtants that could be propoſed, 
the Duke of Ormonde was clearly convinced, that the reſolution was taken 
for the King to marry none but a Roman Catholick. It was a point indeed 
which his Mother and thoſe of that Religion, which were in the ſecret of 
the change he had made in his, had extremely at heart, and thought of the 
urmoſt conſequence, as well to fix him theirs, as to advance the cauſe of 
Catholicity. 

The King had carefully concealed that change from the Duke of Ormond;, 
who yet diſcovered it by accident. The Duke had ſome ſuſpicions of it 
from the time, that they removed from Cologne into Flanders; for though 
he never obſerved that zeal and concern as to divine things, which he of- 
ren wiſhed in the King, yer fo much as appeared in him at any time, looked 
that way. However he thought it ſo very little, that he hoped it would ſoon 
wear off, upon returning to his Kingdoms, and was not fully convinced of 
his change, till about the time the Treaty of the Pyrenees was going to be 
opened. The Duke was always a very early riſer, and being then at Bruſſels 
uled to amuſe himſelf, at times that others were in bed, in walking about 
the town, and ſeeing the Churches. Going one morning very early by a 
Church, where a great number of people were at their devotions, he ſtepped 
in; and advancing near the altar, he ſaw the King on his knees at mals. 
He readily imagined, his Majeſty would not be pleaſed, that he ſhould ſce 


Relation of the Biſhop of J7rce/}:+ from the Duke of Ormona:'s mouth, and Sir R. SoutharelPs Nat. 
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ferent part of the Church near another altar where no body was, Knceled 
down and faid his own prayers, til] the King was gone. 

Some days afterwards Sir Henry Bennet came to him, and told his Grace, 
that the King's obſtinacy in not declaring himſelf a Roman Catholick, put 
them to great difficulties; that the Kings of France and Spain preſſed him 
mightily to it, and their Embaſladors ſollicited it daily, with aſſurances, that 
it he would make that publick Declaration, they would both aſſiſt him joint- 
ly with all their powers, to put him on the throne of England like a King; 
that he and others had urged this, and endeavoured to petſuade him to de- 
clare himſelf, but all in vain; that it would ruin his affairs, it he did not 
do it, and begged of the Duke of Ormonde to join in perſuading him to de- 
clare himſelf. The Duke ſaid, he could never attempt to perſuade his Ma- 
jeſty to act the hypocritc, and declare himſelf to be what he was not in rea- 
lity. Sir Henry thereupon replied, that the King had certainly profeſſed him- 
ſelf a Roman Catholick, and was a real convert; only he ſtuck at the declar- 
ing himſelf ſo openly. The Duke of Ormonde antwered, he was very ſorry 
for it; but he could not meddle in the matter; for the King, having never 
made a confidence of it to him, would not be pleaſed with his knowledge 
of the change he had made; and for his own part, he was reſolved never 
to take any notice of it to his Majeſty, till he himſelf firſt made him the dit- 
covety. 

Some time afterwards, George Earl of Briſtol came to the Duke, complain- 
ing of the folly and madneſs of Bennet and others about the King, who 
were labouring to perſuade him to what would abſolutely ruin his affairs, 
The Duke asking, what it was, the other replicd, that it was to get the King 
to declare himſelf a Roman Catholick ; which if he once did, they ſhould 
be all undone, and therefore deſired his Grace's aſſiſtance to prevent ſo fatal 
aſtep. The Duke of Ormonde ſaid, it was very ſtrange, that any body ſhould 
have the aſſurance to offer to perſuade his Majeſty to declare himſelf, what 
he was not; eſpecially in a point of fo great conſequence. Briſtol anſwer— 


ed, © that was not the caſe, for the King was really a Roman Catholick 


« but the declaring himſelf ſo, would ruin his affairs in England. And as 
« for the mighty promiſes of aſſiſtance from France and Spain, you (my 
« Lord) and I know very well, that there is no dependence or ſtreſs to be 
« laid on them, and that they would give more to get one fronticr garriſon 
into their hands, than to get the Catholick Religion cſtabliſhed, not only 
in England, but all over Europe; and then deſired his Grace to join in 
* diverting the King from any thoughts of declaring himſelf in a point, which 
would certainly deſtroy his intereſt in England for ever, and yet not do 


cf 


him the leaſt ſervice abroad.” The Duke allowed, that the Earl of Bri- 
ſtol judged very rightly in the caſe; but excuſed himſelf from medling in 


the matter, becauſe the King had kept his converſion as a ſecret from him, 
and it was by no means proper for him to ſhew, that he had made the dil- 
covery. 

Though the King ſhewed but little concern for Religion, yet (the Duke 
thought) he did not want a ſenſe of it. He often profeſſed his belief of a 
Deity and of a Meſſiah, as foretold in the Old Teſtament, and expected by 
the Jews; of a future ſtate and other docttines; but had very large notions 
of God's mercy, that he would not make his creatures for ever miſerable, 
on account of their perſonal failing. Upon this notion, he indulged him- 
ſelf in his pleaſures, but had frequently his hours of retirement for the ex- 
erciſe of his private devotions. He laid very little ſtreſs on the different 
ſyſtems of Religion; and would frequently take delight to teize his brother, 
who was very ſerious and zealous in his way, with reflecting on the ſcan— 
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him there; and therefore retired as cautiouſly as he could, went to a dit CHARLES 
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CHARLEs dalous lives of ſome Popes, and laughing at ſome particular tenets of the 
II. Roman Catholicks. Before I leave this ſubject, it may perhaps gratify the 
reader's curioſity to know the Duke of Ormonde's opinion of the papers found 
1662. in the ſtrong box, which was this. He did not think they were drawn u 
by the King, who was too lazy to ſpend any time in that way, but having 
been compoſed by ſome Roman Catholick Prieſt, his Majeſty by way gf 
penance, or on ſome other occaſion, copied them; for they were certainly 
in his hand writing, as the Duke ſaw plainly, when King James ſhewed them 

to him. 

However indifferent the Duke of Ormonde thought the King as to the dit. 
ferent ſyſtems of Religion, he could not but ſee with concern how fixed he 
was in his purpoſe of marrying a Roman Catholick wite, and was afraid that 
ſome ill conſequences might ariſe from a marriage, which had been carried 
on by perſons of that Religion, and reſolved on abſolutely before it was 
communicated to any others. He had kept the diſcovery he had made of 
the King's change, a ſecret from his friend the Chancellor all the time that 
they were abroad together; but now he thought it neceſſary to diſcoyer it 
to him and the Earl of Southampton, that they might agree on ſome mea- 
ſures to prevent, as well the King's being prevailed upon to declare him- 
ſelf, or the Roman Catholick Pricſts publiſhing his ſecret embracing their 
Religion. They apprehended very ill conſequences from either of theſe, and 
agreed, that as ſoon as the new Parliament ſhould meet, a clauſe ſhould be 
inſerted in ſome Act, making it a premunire for any perſon to ſay, that the 
King was a Papiſt. This was done in the firſt Act which was paſſed in that 
Parliament, for the ſecurity of kis Majeſty's Perſon and Government. 

The Queen Mother, having ſettled this affair of the King's marriage, te- 
turned in the beginning of the ycar 1661. to France; and when the Patlia- 
ment met on May 8. his Majeſty acquainted them with the reſolution he 
had taken of marrying the Infanta of Portugal. But ſo much time was ſpent 
in adjuſting forms and ceremonies, that winter came on before the Earl of 
Sandwich was ſent with the fleet, to convoy her over and take poſſeſſion of 
Tangier. Her Majeſty embarked at Lisbon, and put to ſea on April 13. 
with a large train of at leaſt 250 Portugueſe. She had a very bad paſlage, 
and it was the 4th of May before ſhe came in ſight of Scilly, when the 
wind blowing ſtrong from the North Eaſt, hindered their paſſage up the 
channel. The Duke of Ormonde, as Lord Steward, had been ſent with the 
Lord Chamberlain of the Houſhold, to provide for her entertainment at 
Portſmouth, where ſhe propoſed to land, and where the Duke of Jork was 
likewiſe waiting to receive her Majeſty. They waited there ſo much longer 
than was expected, that the King thinking that delay would be a great pre- 
judice to his affairs in Ireland, cauſed Secretary Nicholas on the 6th of that 
month to fend orders to the Lord Lieutenant to leave the Lord Chamber- 
lain at Portſmouth, and return himſelf to London. The Duke of Ormonde 
having advice the ſame day from Mr. Montague, who had been ſent befote 
by the Earl of Sandwich, and landed on the 4th at Plymouth, that he was 
confident the Fleet was by that time in the ſoundings, and that her Majeſty 
was very weary of the ſea, he ſet out with the Duke of 7ork for Plymouth, 
imagining that ſhe would be glad to put into the firſt port ſhe could reach in 
England. Zut her Majeſty holding her reſolution of landing at Portſmouth, 
they returned thither in about ten days, and the King ſet out on the 19th 
from J/hitehall to meet her at that place, where they were married by Dr. 
Sheldon, then Biſhop of London. Thus was completed a match, which ſaved 
the Kingdom of Portugal from falling into the hands of the Spaniards, but 
through the barrenneſs of the Queen, proved very unfortunate to England. 
There was about the Michaclmas following, a current report and _ n 
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Court, that ſhe was with child, but it ſoon appeared that thoſe fainting fitsCnarLes 
which ſerved for a ground to that notion, aroſe from another cauſe, and II. 
were the effects of her melancholy, occaſioned by parting with her Por- (YI 
tucueſe ſervants (moſt of which were ſent back) and by the Countels of 12. 
Caſtlemaine's being put about her, as Lady of the bed-chamber. The hopes 
conceived upon that report were ſcarce removed, when, through the diſco- 

very of ſome impediment in the Queen's conſtitution (which the Lord Chan- 

cellor had moved in vain might be examined) or tor ſome other reaſon, it 

began to be commonly diſcourſed among the women, and credited by the 

King, that ſhe never would prove with child. 

The Duke of Ormonde had intended to ſet out in April for Ireland, where 71+ Du 
his preſence was much wanted; every thing being in confulion there till th 1 
ſettlement of that Kingdom was perfected. The Queen's reception, the cere/” 
moniale of her marriage, the forming of her Court and other things neceflary 
to be adjuſted on ſuch an occaſion, forced him to defer his journey; but the 
hurry of the wedding being over, his inſtructions were at laſt drawn up, and 
he let out from London in the beginning of July. There had been in that 
place a great concourle of the Iriſh Nobility and Gentry to take cate of 
their concerns, whilſt the Bill of Settlement was under the conſideration 
of the Council. Theſe being now on their return, with the Commiſſioners 

appointed to execute the Act, made up his Grace's train on the road towards 
Dublin, and contributed to make it more ſplendid than ever had been known 
on ſuch an occaſion. In every County, as he paſſed through the country 
to Cheſter, the Lord Lieutenants met him, and the militia were drawn out 
to do him honour. The weather was very ſtormy, and the wind contrary ; 
ſo that he continued his journey by land to Holyhead, where he embarked, 
and after a bad paſſage (which gave occaſion to reports of his being caſt away) 
arrived at Dublin on Fuly 27. being the day of the ſame month, in which 
fifteen years before, he had been compelled to deliver up the Government 
to the Commiſſioners of the Parliament. His reception at Dublin, by the 
reſort of all perſons of diſtinction from every part of the Kingdom (a Parlia- 
ment alſo being there ſitting) was, for the ſplendor thereof, a kind of epitome 
of what had been lately ſeen at London upon his Majcſty's happy Reſtoration. 
No man certainly in the three Kingdoms had hitherto been more popular, 
and ſtood more unblemiſhed in the opinion of the world, or had enjoyed 
more of his Prince's favour and confidence, than the Duke had done from 
the Reſtoration to this time. All things relating to the Government now 

put into his hands were entirely devolved upon him, in which though he pro- 
cceded with the utmoſt integrity and impartiality, aiming only at his Ma- 
ſter's ſervice, and the good of the Kingdom, he could not avoid the reſent— 
ment of numbers of perſons, who imagining themſelves entitled to favour, 

applicd to him for things which he could not grant, conſiſtent with his duty. 

Hence aroſe ſome clamours, and it came ſoon to bc in the power of certain 

inſtruments (who on the credit of thcir principles, were favourably heard at 

Court) to render the progreſs of his adminiſtration uncaly to him, and to 

interrupt the courſe of his Majeſty's favour. f 

The Act of Settlement lay ready for the Royal Aſſent, but as other Acts The 42 of 5: 
relating to the revenue were not yet ready, the paſſing of it was deferred“ t. 
till Sept. 27. when they were all paſſed together. The Lord Lieutenant on 
that occaſion made a long, but excellent k ſpeech, comparing the late and the 
pretent condition of the Kingdom, tending to remove the animoſities, and 

reconcile the minds of the people, and admirably adapted to promote a 
mutual confidence, and perfect harmony between the King and his ſubjects. 
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CHARLES The length of the ſpeech, the variety of the matter, the importance. of the 


II. 


ſeveral conſiderations repreſented in it, the neceſſity of arranging them in 


E their proper order, and his earneſt deſire that what he offered and had en- 
1682. tirely at heart, might have its full effect on the audience, made him faulter 


Complaints 


againſt it. 


in the middle of his harangue; ſo that he ſtopped ſhort and tried to recover 
himſelf and go on, but in vain. Hereupon, without giving himſelf further 
trouble in attempting to recolle& what he deſigned to offer to the Parliz. 
ment, he ſaid, My Lords and Gentlemen, I ſuppoſe, or at leaſt hope, none 
* of you have ſo ill an opinion of me as to think me ſo weak and ung. 
© viſed as to ſpeak to ſo auguſt an Aſſembly extempore. I am declaring his 
« Majeſty's ſenſe, and profeſs I have forgot what follows next, and my 
te therefore have recourſe to my ſpeech.” Having ſaid this, he immediate] 

drew the ſpecch out of his pocket, and looking upon it from time to time, 
went on till he came to the concluſion. The two Houles deſired it might 
be printed, and then adjourned to Nov. 4. His Grace took the opportuni. 
ty of that receſs to go down with his family to Kilkenny, where his Daugh. 
ter, the Lady Mary, was married on Oct. 27. to the Lord Cavendiſh. iti; 


more caſy to imagine than deſcribe the vaſt reſort of perſons of diſtinction, 


eſpecially of the relations of the family, which were drawn together by that 
ſolemnity, and the glee and ſatisfaction which appeared in all faces, upon ſo 
joyful an occaſion, and ſo happy a change of fortune, after ſo many dreery 
years of baniſhment, diſperſion and confuſion. 

The Act of Settlement was far from giving ſatisfaction to al! parties, or 
indeed to all perſons of any one party: it was much complained of by the 
Iriſb, and by none more juſtly than by the forty-nine Officers; whoſe merits 
did not admit of a diſpute, and who were the only perſons that could in 
ſtrict juſtice demand the payment of their arrears. They were many of 
them ancicnt inhabitants of the Kingdom, and of the moſt confiderable and 
beſt intereſted perſons therein, and had loſt great eſtates and fortunes by the 
Triſh Rebellion. They were the firſt that gave a check to the fury of the 
Rebels, and had been, under God, the chief preſervers of the Proteſtant in- 
tereſt in that land from utter extirpation. They had fought in the firſt heat 
and fury of the war, when the (word was ſharpeſt and the enemy in their 
greateſt ſtrength. They had been ſignally conſtant in their loyalty to the 
King and zeal for his ſervice; for which they had undergone the moſt rigo- 
rous and ſevere oppreſſions that the late tyrannical power could poſſibly in- 
flict upon them, and had lain under heavy ſufferings and pinching wants for 
many years, In a ſenſe hereof, the Houſe of Lords had made ſeveral repre- 
ſentations in their favour, and preſented repeated addreſſes to his Majeſty, 
deſiring that they might have an cqual ſatisfaction with others, and that the 
ſecurity, allotted for the payment of their arrears, (which was much the 
ſcantieſt of all that were aſſigned for the ſeveral intereſts intended to be pro- 


vided for) might be increaſed. The King had promiſed it ſhould, yet he 


was till ſo ſurprized into grants which interfered with his promile, that the 
Houſe found it neceſſary to continue conſtant in ſupplicating his Majcſty, 
that as well the original as the increaſed ſecurity might be preſerved entire, 
without any violation, intrenchment or diminution ; and that in the rules to 


be ſet down for dividing that ſecurity among thoſe Officers, all manner ot 


grants, preferences or proviſoes might be declined, and that the diſtribution 
thereof might be ſo impartial as all concerned might have equal juſtice, and 
no perſon have more advantage in any particular than another. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe addreſſes, the Earl of Leiceſter had intereſt enough to get 3 
proviſo for charging 50000 J. (which after all the ſums he had received from 
Parliament, he alledged to be ſtill due to him for arrears of his pay, © 
Lord Lieutenant whilſt he enjoyed that poſt, and as Colonel of a * 
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great proportion of land within the Mile. line, being part of that ſecurity, 
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afterwards) upon that ſecutity. Sir I. Petty had likewiſe irregularly got a CHARLES 


II. 


which was conſiderably impaired by his, Sir R. Ingoldsby's, and other pro- 


viſocs, to the hazard of the peace, and hinderance of the ſettlement ot the 
Kingdom. Several grants had likewiſe been made to the prejudice of this 
(ecurity 3 but nothing affected it ſo much as a clauſe in the Act, whereby all 
ſuch perſons as had before the Ceſſation lent money or furniſhed any pro- 
viſions, cloaths, arms or ammunition for the ſupport of the Army in Ireland 
were to be ſatisfied out of the ſaid ſecurity. 


1662. 


This was fo great an hardſhip upon thoſe loyal Officers, that even the 5% #x 
Houſe of Commons could not but take notice of it, and as ſoon as the A e 

3 i Bill of Explanati * 
of Settlement had paſſed their Houſe, ordering a Bi xplanation to be 


brought in, they reſolved the clauſe ſhould be fo explained, that the ſaid 
creditors ſhould not receive ſatisfaction for their debts out of that ſecurity, 
until the arrears of the forty - nine Officers were thereout firſt ſatisfied, ac- 
cording to the clear purport and tenour of the King's Declaration and In- 
ſtructions. They made a like proviſion with regard to other clauſes, pro- 
viloes and grants mentioned in the Act, and affecting the intereſt of thoſe 
Officers. Theſe, with ſeveral other explanations of that AQ, were drawn 
up into another Bill, and preſented to the Lords Juſtices before the Duke of 
Ormonde came over, and lay aftcrwards a long time under the conſideration 
of the Council, before the Bill was tranſmitted into England. That for en- 
larzing the periods of time for entering of claims, ſtating of accompts, 
proots of innocency, and ſetting out of reprizals, required greater expedi- 


tion, and paſſed immediately, in order to facilitate and carry on the ſettle- 
ment of the Kingdom, 


The firſt thing to which the Duke of Ormonde applied himſelf after his D of 


coming into Ireland was the purging of the Army, by planting faithful Of- 


Ormonde cr - 
deawvours to 


ficers at the head of the corps, and disbanding as many of the common ſol- gage 70. 
dicrs as were notoriouſly known to be diſaffected. Theſe were chiefly Ana- 4» 


baptiſts and Fanaticks, and before they could be broke, it was neceſſary to 
pay them their arrears. The Bills lately paſſed had as yet brought in no 
money, and the Exchequer was empty; ſo that his Grace was forced to ad- 
yance out of his own purſe the ſums that were neceſſary for a work which 
admitted of no delay. The Fanaticks in England had ever been averſe to 
the Reſtoration of the Royal Family, and depending upon their intereſt in 
the ſoldiery which had been lately disbanded, and on the affections of great 
numbers that ſtill continued in the Army, meditated an inſurrection. To 
know the whole ſtrength of their party, they had ſent perſons into Ireland 
to (ound the diſpoſition of the forces there, and ſuch encouraging accounts 
were brought back from thence, that they bragged, among ſuch as favoured 
their proceedings, that they had Sooo of the old ſoldiers in that Kingdom 
ready to join in the deſign, which was to make away his Majeſty, and then 


to publiſh a Manifeſto, declaring the Duke of Tor“ a Papiſt, in order to ſet 


up a Commonwealth. 


They had the greater hopes of ſucceeding in this deſign, becauſe of the e Prehn 
diſcontent given the Presbyterians by the Act of Uniformity. The Coun 
had given them ſome grounds to expect, that part of that Act would be ſuſ- 


a , Act of Unifor- 
pended in their favour 3 which occaſioned many of them to grow fo inſo- 


lent, as to give great offence to the Members of the Houſe of Commons, 
who were very zcalous in the cauſe of Epiſcopacy. The hopes, given the 
Miniſters of that Sect, of their continuing after St. n (which 
was the day appointed by the Act for them to declare their reſolutions, whe- 
ther they would conform or no) made the greateſt and the moſt conſiderable 
of theit number declare, that they would quit their livings rather than con- 


form. 
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CuarLestorm. The Biſhops took adyantage of their refuſal, and loſt no time in 


filling the benefices that were thereby become vacant. Moſt of thoſe wh, 


had quitted would afterwards willingly have conformed to recover their 
1662. livings; but being told that it was too late, they began to imagine, the 


hopes given them had been only intended to deceive them, and exclaimed 
bitterly againſt the Court on that account. It had indeed been the ſabjeq 
of great debates in Council, whether the Presbytcrian Miniſters ſhoulq be 
kept in poſſeſſion of the livings, agreeable to the Declaration at Breda, or 
the Act of Uniformity be obſerved in all its force and ſtrictneſs. The te. 
ſult of all was, to conſult with Dr. Sheldon Biſhop of London upon the mar. 
ter; and he not only adviſed the outing of thoſe Miniſters, but declared in 
the name of all the Biſhops, that they would not comply with any reſolu. 
tion that ſhould be taken contrary to the meaning and intent of that Ad. 

The Council, in which there were ſeveral Lords very favourable to the 
Presbyterian intereſt, did not after this think it adviſable for the King to con. 
tinue the Miniſters; and the rather, for fear it ſhould diſoblige the Parliament. 
The Act was executed; the Church of England Clergy took poſſeſſion of 
the pulpits; and the Churches of London being as full as ever, the people 
appcaring ſatisfied with their new paſtors, and behaving themſelves with all 
the decency preſcribed by the Rubrick, his Majeſty began to lay aſide thoſe 
fears which he had cntertained, or had been inſtilled into him, as the con- 
ſequence of offending a powerful body of men. The Miniſters did all they 
could in their farewel ſermons to enflame the people, but with little effect; 
which exaſperating them the more, they became too much inclined to fi- 
vour the turbulent deſigns of other Sectaries. They had till powerful friends 
in Court, who ſollicited in their behalf; the Queen Mother lately come 
over to compliment the new Queen on her marriage, or perhaps to promote 
the bargain for the ſale of Dunkirk, warmly eſpouſed their intereſt. The 
Countels of Caſtlemain, bred a Proteſtant, but now turned Roman Catho- 
lick, was the ficrceſt ſollicitor for them that could be imagined, and fell out 
with the King for denying that to her, which had in Council been reſolved 
ſhould not be done. Their importunity, or a deſire to quiet the ill humours 
then working in the Kingdom, prevailed with the King on Dec. 26. to ſet 
forth a Declaration, expreſſing his inclinations to make good his promiſes in 
that of Breda, and to grant an indulgence to the Nonconformiſts, if it might 
be done with the conſent of his Parliament. 

That body met in the February following, but with ſentiments very avetſe 
to the indulgence propoſed. The Houſe of Commons was compoſed ot 
members zcalous for the conſtitution of the Church of England, who, 
alarmed at the propoſal, repreſented to his Majeſty, that the Declaration 
from Breda contained in it no promiſe, but only an “ expreſſion of his 
intentions to do what a Parliament ſhould adviſe him to in that matter, 
« and no ſuch advice was ever given or thought fit to be offered ; and tor 
any to pretend a right to the benefit of that Declaration, after their repre- 

ſentatives had paſled, and his Majeſty conſented to, the Act of Unitormi- 


“ability in the King and Parliament to make a law contrary to any part of 


« that Declaration, though both Houſes ſhould adviſe his Majeſty thereto; 
that the indulgence propoſed would render the whole government of the 
« Church precarious, and its cenſures of no moment or conſideration at all; 
that it did not become. the wiſdom of Parliament to pals a law in one 
e ſeſſion for Uniformity, and in the next to pals another to fruſtrate or 
« weaken the execution of it; that it would expoſe his Majcſty to the 
e reſtleſs importunity of every ſect or opinion that ſhould preſume to diſſent 
« from the Church of England; that it would be the caule of Ro 
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« was inconſiſtent with the method and proceedings of the law of England, 


LY 


« was rather likely to occaſion great diſturbance. Whercas on the contrary, 
« the aſſerting of the Laws and the Religion eſtabliſhed was the moſt pro- 
« bable means to produce a ſettled peace and obedience throughout the 
Kingdom, becauſe the variety of profeſſions in Religion, when openly 
« indulged, muſt directly diſtinguiſh men into parties, and withal give them 
« opportunity to count their numbers; which conſidering the animoſities, 
« that out of a religious pride would be kept on foot by the ſeveral fac- 
« tions, tended directly and inevitably to open diſturbance ; nor could his 
« Majeſty have any ſecurity, that the doctrine or worſhip of the ſeveral fac- 
« tions, which were all governed by a ſeveral rule, would be conſiſtent 


« with the peace of his Kingdoms.” | 
The long and violent perſecution which the members of the Church of 


England had ſo lately ſuffered from the tyrannical power of the Sectaries, 
made them utterly averſe to all meaſures which might flatter them in their 
obſtinacy, or encourage them to get again to an head. The Sectaries bore 
this treatment the worſe, becauſe they had been ſo lately poſſeſſed of the 
government, and knew not how to ſubmit to laws impoſed upon them by 
perſons, whom they had not long before ſeen at their feet, and who hay- 
ing diveſted them all of their power, had {tripped many of them likewiſe 
of their ill-gotten eſtates. They reſolved to muſter up all their ſtrength, 
and make an inſurtection, before the Nation was better inſtructed in the 
principles, and thoroughly ſettled in a courſe of obedicnce; but thought it 
proper, before they put it to a day of trial, to engage thoſe of their party 
in Scotland and Ireland to ſecond their attempt. The re-cſtabliſhment of 
Epilcopacy in Scotland, had cauſed ſome diſcontents in that Kingdom, but 
much fewer than they expected. Their hopes from Ireland were greater, 
thoſe of their faction in this country being not only more numerous, but 
ſpirited up by apprehenſions of loſing their eſtates, (which affected them 
more than the ſuppreſſion of their conventicles) and encouraged by the un- 
happy diviſions and unſettled condition of the Kingdom. 
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and would be ſo far from tending to the peace of the Kingdom, that it FW 


1663. 


The Commiſſioners, which the King had appointed to execute his Decla- Pl i: * 
ration, had been excepted againſt, becauſe they were parties, and retained land 70 /eize 


by their intereſt in the cauſe of the Adventurers and Soldiers. It was 
moſt impoſſible to find in Ireland any perſons not liable to the like objec- 
tion, as being concerned in one intereſt or other. His Majeſty therefore, 
when he was to appoint Commiſſioners for executing the Ac of Settlement, 
reſolyed to ſend ſuch out of England as could not be exceptcd againſt by 
any party. The perſons he named were, Sir Richard 3 Sir Tho- 
mas Beverley, Sir Edward Dering, Sir Edward Smith, Henry Coventry, 
(in whoſe ſtead Sir Allan Broderick was ſent) Sir Winſton Churchill, and 
Colonel Edward Cooke, all men of good parts, learncd in the laws, and clear 
in their reputation for virtue and integrity. This was the beſt method that 
could be taken for ſecuring that impartiality in their judgments, which they 


were bound by oath to obſerve ; and from which (after reading the minutes 


taken by Sir E. Dering of the depoſitions of witneſſes at trials before the 
Court of Claims, and till preſerved in the library of the heir of his family) 
| cannot find that they ever deviated. They fate in the beginning of this 
year at Dublin to receive the claims, and hear the proofs of innocency ; and 
thoſe who were freeſt from any guilt, being the moſt forward to enter their 
claims, it happened thence, that more of the Jriſb were declared innocent, 
than their adverſaries either wiſhed or expected. Theſe innocents being to 
be put into poſſeſſion of their eſtates, before any repriſals were ſet out for 
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Cu ARL xs thoſe who were to be diſpoſſeſſed, and it being univerſally known, that there 

II. was but a ſmall fund for repriſals, all the Adventurers and Soldiers began to 

W fear, every one for himſelf, that they ſhould loſe their lands, without receix. 

1663. ing any ſatisfaction for the ſame. Hence aroſe a general diſcontent in thoſe 
parties, and heavy clamours againſt the proceedings of the Court of Cai 

and the deſigns of the Government, as if both were determined to exalt an 

Triſh, upon the ruins of the Engliſh, intereſt in the Kingdom. Some of the 

| hotteſt ſpirits, not having patience to wait the event, reſolved to maintain 

the eſtates which they enjoyed by the ſword, and readily embarked with the 

Fanaticks, who were before ſufficiently diſpoſed, and now by this conjunc- 

tion thought themſelves ſtrong enough, to make an inſurrection. A great 

number of Colonels and other Officers that had ſerved in Cromwel!'s and 

the Rebels Armies, entered into a conſpiracy for this purpoſe; and a pti- 

vate Committee was choſen for the ſupreme direction of the affair. The 

perſons that compoſed it were Colonel Shaprote, Mr. Bond a Merchant and 

Scotſman, Major Thompſon, Captain Sandford, Lieutenant Colonel Abel 

Warren, Lieutenant Thomas Blood of Sarney, and Mr. Philip Alden. This 

laſt, being a particular friend of Colonel Edward Vernon, did by his canal 

diſcover the deſign to the Lord Lieutenant, and gave him from time to time 

an account of the reſolutions of the conſpirators ; but had not his Grace 

own vigilance preſerved him, he might have been ſurprized, notwithſtang. 

ing that intelligence. Beſides the main deſign, which was carried on in con- 

cert with the Fanaticks of England and Scotland, there was another plot 

for ſurprizing the caſtle of Dublin, and ſeizing the Duke of Ormonde, ſet 

on foot by ſome inconſiderable perſons, who thought the attempt more fez- 

ſible than it proved. Captain Hulet and Lieutenant Turet were the under. 

takers, and intended to be the chief actors in this exploit, which was com- 


municated to Colonel . Pater, Major John Gladman, Captain John Chaf. 


fin and ſome few others. Alden got notice of this deſign, and gave an ac- 
count of it to the Lord Licutenant ; but ſignified at the ſame time that it 
would not be put in execution till the 9th or roth of March. The con- 
ſpirators however haſtened the time, upon finding that the company of Sir 
John Stephens (a loyal gallant Officer, and Conſtable of the Caſtle) was to 
mount the guard on Thurſday the 5th of that month. They depended on 
a Scrjcant and fifty private Centinels in that company, and having got ſome 
arms and powder out of the ſtore by the folly of the ſtorekeeper's boy, re- 
ſolved to make their attempt at the gate of the caſtle towards Sheepſtreer. 
Alden had no notice of this alteration of the day till almoſt the yery mo- 
ment of the execution; and then Colonel Vernon being out of the way, he 
could not tell how to convey intelligence of it to the Duke. But his Grace 
was upon his guard, having the day before an account of the affair given 
him by one Jenin Hopkins, whom Turet had ſpoke to on the Tueſday, 
and engaged to join in the attempt. Every thing was prepared to give the 
conſpirators a warm reception; but though this was done with all imaginablc 
caution, they had intimation of it, and deſiſted from the attempt. Some 
of thoſe concerned in this plot thought it their beſt way to fly; others were 
taken; but as this was only a particular affair branched out of the main deſign, 
and thoſe concerned in it were men inconſiderable for their quality as well 
as number, they could not give any ſatisfactory account of that general de- 
ſign, of which the Duke of Ormonde was moſt apprehenſive ; ſo that he was 
not able to drive that matter ſo far as he was ſure it reached, nor were the 
means neceſſary for a further diſcovery in the caſe fit to be applied with ſafe. 
ty in that juncture. | 


2 : & The great dependence of the perſons concerned in this particular plot was 


refion in upon the general uncaſineſs and diſcontents of the people; which however 
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would, if the attempt ſucceeded, appear as remarkably in their tavour, and 
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precarious 4 ground it be for any important enterprize, they imagined CHarLEs 


II. 


produce the ſame effects as had been ſeen upon ſeizing the caſtle in 1659, CFWW 


Some proceedings of the Houſe of Commons had encouraged thoſe diſcon- 
tents, and countenanced the general complaints made againſt the Commil- 
ſionets of the Court of Claims. The Adventurers and Soldiers, of which 
that Houſe was chiefly compoſed, taking offence at the many decrees of in- 
nocency made by thoſe Commiſſioners, were deſirous to tie them down to 
ſtrictet rules in their judgments upon that ſubject, than his Majeſty had by his 
Inſtructions bound them to obſerve. The qualifications of innoccncy re- 
quired by thoſe Inſtructions (particularly that whereby living in the 777.6 
quarters was to be deemed a proof of guilt) had been complained of as too 
levere ; but as, notwithſtanding that ſcycrity, ſeveral of the [r;/h had proved 
their innocency, their adverſaries, whoſe intereſt it was to involve them all 
without exception in the common guilt, were deſirous to add to the rigout 
of thoſe qualifications, and to make the proof of nocency ſo caſy and 
general, that none of that Nation might be able to eſcape cenſure, or fave 
his eſtate. There was, by the Act of Settlement, a general power reſetved 
to the Lord Lieutenant and Council to give further directions and rules from 
time to time to the Commiſſioners for executing the Act. The Commons 
taking advantage of this clauſe, offered to the Lord Lieutenant and Coun- 
cil ſeveral other further rules and directions, which they thought neceſlary 
to be obſerved, and defired might be given to the Commiſſioners. To ſhew 
the ſtrels which they laid upon this matter, the whole Houle attended his 
Grace upon the occaſion, and their Speaker Sir A. Mervyn made one of his 
ulual ſpeeches, with a comment upon cach article, when on Feb. 13. he 
pteſented the advice and requeſt of the Houle. 

In moſt cauſes before the Court, the claimant on account of innocency 
was the Plaintiff, and the poſſeſſor of his lands Defendant: the Crown, 
wherever it is a party, has great privileges in all trials. The Commons, de- 
ſiring to procure the Defendant the benefit of thoſe privileges, moved, © that 
« the King might be a party in all trials, and no cauſe be brought to adju- 
« dication till the Attorney General had a fair ſummons and was fully heard.” 
The Engliſh quarters had, at the Ceſſation, been particularly aſcertained by 
Commiſſioners on both ſides, but had been much contrated before the Duke 
of Ormonde's leaving Ireland in 1647; it was deſired, *“ that thoſe quarters 
might be aſcertained in the intermediate ſpace of time, as they were gra- 
dually leſſened, and all quarters not ſo aſcertained be adjudged the Rebels 
quarters.“ It was inſiſted, © that all examinations and depoſitions what- 
« locver, taken for diſcovery of the Rebellion and proceedings of the Re- 
bels and their adherents, as well during his late Majeſty's rcign, as in the 
time of the uſurped authority, all books, rolls and writings remaining in 
any Court of record, as allo the books of Kz{kenny, might be taken for 
good evidence to bar perſons of their innocency.” Whatever is to be 
laid of the books of Kiltenny, (by which, I ſuppoſe, may be mcant the 
journals of the General Aſſemblies, Council books and rolls of Aſſociation) 
any body that conſiders the methods uſed in the time of Sir J/. Parſons to 


get indictments found upon flight or no grounds, and without adhering to 


the uſual methods of law, or the violence of the Commiſſioners of Claims 
in Olivers time, or who has ever read the examinations and depoſitions here 
referred to, which were generally given upon hearſay and contradicting one 
another, would think it very hard upon the IJriſh to have all thoſe, without 
diſtinction or examination, be admitted as evidence, eſpecially when by an 
Act of State after the Reſtoration, they had been hindered from reverſing 
thcir outlawries, and procuring redreſs in a legal way. Of the ſame nature 
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« liſhed by the Lords Juſtices before the Ceſſation, and declaring any - 


V © ſon a Rebel, and all orders of the Houſe of Commons ſince OF, 23. 1641 
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« for expelling any Member on account of his adherence to the Rebel 
might be taken for good evidence.“ Thoſe, to whom Crommells Com. 
miſſioners had diſtributed the lands of Ireland were ſtill kept in poſſeſſion, til 
innocency was proved, or repriſals aſſigned. The King did not think it 
equitable that frecholders who were parties ſhould be judges of the inno- 
cency of ſuch as claimed their lands, and had therefore left it to the Cour 
of Claims to judge and determine of perſons innocency. The Co 


on the contrary moved, © that all matters of fact cogniſable by that Court 


« ſhould be determined by Jurors. With regard to witneſſes, they inſiſted 
* that none ſhould be admitted to prove any man's innocency, but ſuch 8 
* had lived conſtantly in the Engliſb quarters; that the Officers before 1649 
and their tenants, might be allowed to give evidence for his Majeſty in any 
« cauſe whatſoever, and the depoſitions of aged and impotent perſons on his 
« Majeſty's behalf, might be taken by Commiſſion and lodged in the Cour: 
to be produced on occaſion.” 

Theſe were the moſt material of the rules which the Commons deſireq 
might be impoſed on the Court of Claims. There were ſome others calcu- 
lated to gain time, and put hardſhips on the Claimants; as © that upon af 
« davit being made of a material witneſs refuſing or neglecting to come in 
« upon ſummons, ſuch cauſe ſhould be ſuſpended ; that Claimants ſhould 
te try their title to lands before they ſhould be admitted to prove their inno- 
« cency, and both theſe ſhould be done before the Defendant ſhould be ob. 
% liged to urge any crimination ; that perſons provided for to be reſtored 
« by name to any eſtate, ſhould not be allowed to claim it by innocency, 
« or any other way than as mentioned in the clauſe for the Nominees; and 
« that no perſon claiming by innocency ſhould be allowed to make any o- 
ce ther claim, if adjudged nocent; that the claims of Innocents be tried in 
* the order of Counties, and if the lands claimed lie in ſeveral Counties, 
« the Claimant not to be heard till the laſt County come to be adjudged; 
« and in caſe any perſon had put in a claim before the former Commiſli- 
« oners, different from what he put in before the preſent, the beſt title for 
te the King ſhould be taken.” There were ſome defects in the form of the 
Addreſs, when the Commons preſented theſe advices to the Lord Licute- 
nant, which they were required to correct. The rules which they adviſed 
were of ſuch a nature and importance, ſo claſhing with equity in ſome caſes, 
ſo very different from the King's Inſtructions, and ſo directly adapted to de- 
ſtroy a conſiderable part of his intentions expreſſed in his Declaration, that 
the Lord Lieutenant and Council (had they approved them) could not in ver- 


tue of the general clauſe abovementioned, take upon them to preſcribe them 


to the Court of Claims without firſt conſulting his Majeſty, and receiving 
his commands. The Commons were aſſured, that the rules they recom- 
mended ſhould be taken into conſideration, and what was fit and juſt ſhould 
be done in the matter. They were not ſatisfied with this anſwer, and to 
appeal publickly to the world, ordered Sir A. Mervyn to print his ſpeech, 
which, vehement and unintelligible as it was, was well enough calculated 
(in a time when people fancied themſelves ſtrangely edified and enlightened 
by warm diſcourſes wrapped up in figures and alluſions which they did not 
underſtand) to raiſe a flame in the Nation, and make the world imagine 
that Religion was at ſtake, when nothing in reality but ſelf-intereſt was con- 
cerned ; and this aimed at by intrenching on the ſtated rules of law and ju- 
ſtice, Not content with this ſtep, and ſecing none of the directions they 
deſired given to the Court of Claims, the Commons, in order to — N 
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Nur on the proceedings of that Court, re ſolved in a vote on Feb. 28, “ that ChaxLes 
« they would apply their utmoſt remedics to prevent and ſtop the great and II. 
« manifold prejudices and inconvenicnces, which daily did and were like to CW 
« happen to the Proteſtants of Ireland, by the proccedings of the Commil- 1003. 
« ſioners for executing the AQ of Settlement. 

Theſe ſteps of the Commons were very dilagrecable to the Ring; and Aſer- 
vyns ſpeech contained in it many offenſive paſſages, aſſuming ſome things 
as rights belonging to that Houſe, which could not be allowed, and laying 
much more weight upon the importance of the matters deſired for ſecuring 
the Proteſtant Religion, than was needful or convenient. The ſpeech had 
been reprinted at London, and ſpread with great induſtry ; his Majeſty cauſed 
the Printer in that city to be taken up, and ordered the other at Dublin to 
be proſecuted. The Fanatick party in Ireland made great uſe of that ſpeech 
to carry on their rebellious deſigns; ſo that the Duke of Ormonde (after he had 
diſcovered the plot for ſeizing the caſtle of Dublin) thought fit in a letter! 
to the Houſe of Commons to complain of its being expoſed in print with 
inconſequent inferences, and offenſive paſſages, particularly one, v. © that 
« this is the critical time, when Religion, the eſtabliſhed Religion is in dan- 
« ger of being undermined, by taſting the predominancy of temper upon a 
« Popiſh intereſt.” He complaincd at the {ame time ot their vote, reflect- 
ing on the credit of the Judges of the Court of Claims, and reprelented to 
them the ill conſequences, as well of that vote, as cf ſome unhappy expreſ- 
ſions in the ſpeech, which threw ſeveral of the Engliſh Proteſtants into a 
ſuch deſpair, that they ſold their lots and adventures at vile and under 
rates, or compounded with the old proprictors on very ill terms, and very 
prejudicial to the Engliſb plantations ; diſcouraged Proteſtant ſtrangers from 
planting among them, and gave encouragement to thoſe falſe and ground- 
leſs apprehenſions, which were infuſed into the conſpirators concerned in 
the late deteſtable deſign of ſurprizing the caſtle of Dublin, as if the Proteſ- 
tant Religion and Engliſh intereſt were more than in danger of being at that 
time undermined. Some of thoſe plotters had upon their examination con- 
feſied, that they could not at preſent proceed in the buſineſs (as they firſt 
deſigned) until they had a pretence for it, ſaying, © that they wanted an order 
« of Parliament, and that their pretence would be ſuch an order of Parliament 
« (which they expected) declaring againſt Popery, and for the Engliſh in- 
* tereſt, and for the King and Parliament. 

The Lord Lieutenant took occaſion from thence to repreſent to the Houſe 
his apprehenſions of the real danger, which the Kingdom, and with it the 
Engliſh and Proteſtant intereſt, would incur, unlels they ſpecdily reviewed 
what had paſſed, and thereupon applied ſuch remedies, as might quiet the 
minds of the people, and diſpoſe them patiently to attend the iſſue of thoſe 
councils and proceedings, which, if ſo attended, would in the end, by the 
bleſſing of God, ſettle the Proteſtant Religion in glory, the Engliſh intereſt 
in ſecurity, and the Kingdom in general in peace and tranquillity. This 
brought the Commons to a better temper; they retracted their vote againſt 
the Commiſſioners, declared their utter abhorrence of the late Fanatick plot, 
acknowledged the Lord Lieutenant's great care and vigilance in the diſcovery 
thereof, and engaged themſelves to ſtand by him with their lives and for- 
tunes, in the maintenance of his Majeſty's Authority againſt all oppoſers what- 
ſocver. The Lord Lieutenant thinking there was no longer any danger of 
their relapſing into their former heats, told them on this occaſion, © that he 
* ſhould be always glad of an opportunity to continue (as formerly he had 
done) the repreſcuting the Houſe to the King in ſuch a manner, as might 
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« doubted not but they would receive from his Majeſty.” The King, however, 


&YV thought fit in a letter to the Duke of Ormonde to expreſs his diſlike, of their 
1663. 


advice and taking upon them to preſcribe rules different from what he had 
thought fit to give the Commiſſioners; though he was willing to interpret 
their failing in that reſpect to be their error, rather than their crime, and 
to accept of their amendment of what had been done amiſs, as a ſatisfaQ 
atonement for the ſame. This produced a very humble acknowledgment of 
their own fault and of his Majeſty's goodneſs, accompanied with their thanks 
to the Lord Licutcnant, for contributing by his prudent advice to make them 
rectify their error, and for repreſenting their amendment in fo fayourable x 
light, as to preſerve in his Majeſty, a good opinion of his Parliament; aſſut. 
ing his Grace, that they ſhould always give a very welcome reception to ſuch 
advice for the future, and be careful to avoid any thing, that might beget 2 
diſlike in him, whom his Majeſty had placed over them, to their great com- 
fort and ſatisfaction. 

The diſcovery of the plot for the ſurprize of the caſtle of Dublin, did not 
put a ſtop to the more general deſign of an inſurrection. The private Com- 
mittee ſtill continued their meetings in that city, and kept on their corre. 
ſpondence with the Fanaticks in the County, the Presbyterians in U/ſer, and 
the Cameronians in Scotland. They had not concerted meaſures with theſe 
laſt, when the late plot was on foot, and for that reaſon, did not think it 
proper to rile at that time. They had among them four Lawyers, Shaprote, 
Reynolds, Whitfield and Stevens, and eight Presbyterian Miniſters, of which 
Lackie was the moſt active. It was this man and Blood, who ſettled meaſures 
with the rigid Scots Presbytcrians in the North of Ireland, and for that end 
made ſeveral journeys between that country and Dublm. They found many 
of thoſe Scots, notwithſtanding their diſcontents, ſo wedded to the King's 
intereſt, that they would not riſe in arms; but yet they found enough, as 
they thought, for their purpoſe. The time of the inſurrection was fixed for 
May 25. before which time Colonel Gilbert (commonly called Gibby) Carr, 


who was by the Scots pitched upon to be their head, was expected and came 


from Holland. The caſtle of Dublin, Drogheda, Derry and other places 
of ſtrength were to be ſeized the fame day, and in the mean time great pre- 
parations of arms and ammunition were made. Great numbers of disband- 
ed Troopers and Soldiers were engaged in all parts of the Kingdom, and 
great confidence expreſſed by particular perſons of the ſucceſs of ſome great 
deſign, and of new troubles ariſing in the Kingdom. Sir Arthur Forbes be- 
ing ſent down into the North in the beginning of May, ſoon found reaſon 


to imagine from the meetings, diſcourſe and aQions of diſaffected perſons, 


that an inſurrection was ſpecdily intended; and diſcovered the deſigns form- 
ed for the ſurprize of Derry, Culmore, Rapho and Limavaday ; in conſe- 
quence of Lackze's opens into that country, of which he had ſo juſt 
an account that he deſired the Lord Lieutenant to ſecure him, as the perſon 
who knew beſt the bottom of the conſpiracy. He preſſed at the ſame time 
for his Grace's warrant to take up Major Staples, who was the chief ditec- 
tor of the meaſures for the ſeizing of the places abovementioned, and whom 
it was abſolutely neceſſary to ſecure to defeat the deſign. Staples was 2 
Member of Parliament for $7rabane, which was the reaſon why a particular 
warrant was deſired; but the neceſſity was fo urgent, that there was no 
waiting for that warrant. There was in Derry an old company that had 
formerly been under the command of Staples, and was ſtill affected to him. 
There was not in all Tyrone and Donnegal a party of horſe, upon which Sit 
A. Forbes could depend. In theſe difficulties ſeeing every thing prepared 
for the execution of the deſign, he reſolved to run all hazards, and on * 
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24. (the day before Derry was to be ſurprized) found means to ſecure Staples, CHARLES 
and bring him priſoner to Culmore, under the guard of Sir Robert Stewart's II. 
company of foot, which was the only one that could be depended on for 93 
ſuch a ſetvice, ſo general a diſaffection ran through the Army. The country : 
people were on the contrary as generally loyal, and by their help Major Phi- 
lips, a very worthy and gallant man, ſecured his own caſtle of Limavaddy. 
The ſoldiers in Derry gave ſufficient proofs of their diſpoſition to riſe, by 
their manner of receiving the news of Major Staples being ſeized; but their 
head being ſecured {which was the only way to prevent them) they thought 
fit to continue in their duty, The reſt of the conſpirators in the North, 
ſecing their deſign defeated, fled into Scotland, only Gaſper Sprule (from 
whom Sir A. Forbes had the fulleſt account of the affair) was ſeized by ex- 
reſs directions from the Lord Licutenant, who finding by informations at 
Dublin, that he was concerned in the plot, and not knowing that he had 
made the diſcovery, ſent orders to have the man ſecured, 

There were about the ſame time meetings of the Fanaticks in Munſter, 
in which Colonel Kempſon, who had married Ludlow's ſiſter, Colonel 
Richards and other Officers who had formerly ſerved under the command 
of that Regicide, were concerned; but they never broke out into an inſut— 
rection. This was probably prevented by the account given of the affair by 
Sir Theophilus Jones, who was one that many of the conſpirators wanted 
to cngage for their General, though the greateſt part of them were for Co- 
lonel Shapcote, in the abſence of Ludlow. Jones was on Tueſday May 19. 
walking from his houſe to the bridge of Lucan, with Colonel Jefferies to , 

view Lord Aungiers troop, which Fefferizes commanded as Lieutenant, and 
which was then to be quartered in the town of Lucan, in their way to 
Dublin. Colonel Alexander Jephiſon coming up at that time, alighted 
from his horſe, and whilſt Zeferzes was ordering quarters for his men, en— 
tered into diſcourſe with Sir T. Fones, about the Court of Claims, and of 
their adjudging eſtates from the Engliſh. Having ſaid, that he never obſcrv- 
cd ſo general a diſcontent among the Engliſh, as at preſent, by reaſon of 
thoſe proceedings, and that it was not pollible for them to bear it long, he 
asked Sir Theophilus, when Lucan would come to trial; and being told that 
June 7. was the day appointed, and there were no fears of ſucceſs, for the 
Sarsfields would be found guilty; Jephſon replicd, © if you loſe it (as I 
« believe you will) yet if it be not your own fault, you may have it again 
« before 7000 years be over.” This was the introduction to a diſcourſe, 
which he afterwards going into the houſe, held with Jones in a private room, 
where after ſeveral pauſes, he offered to tell him ſomething that would be 
much for his advantage, if he kept it ſecret; and that it was nothing but 
what was for the good of the Engliſb, and the preſervation of the Eugliſh 
intereſt, Theſe were ends to which the other was ſo willing to contribute, 
that he had no necd to doubt of ſecrecy, or fear being brought into trouble 
on that account. Tephſon ſaying, that he could not ſuffer, becauſe they 
were alone, and his denying any thing alledged againſt him, would clear 
him, went on to give him an account of the matter, which lay on his mind. 

He began with laying his hand on a large ſword, which he had by his 
ſide, and had not worn in thirteen years before, and ſaying, “ that he was 
going to Dublin, where he and many more were reſolved to adventure 
* their lives, and doubted not of ſecuring the Engliſh intereſt, which was 
then on the brink of ruin; and that they were aſlured of the caflle of 
Dublin, Cork, Limerick, Waterford and Clonmell.” Jones objecting, that 
thelc ſeemed to be very high undertakings, and required very weighty con- 
liderations for effecting them, particularly a good Army, and money to main- 
tain it; Zephſon antwered, © they did not want an Army, for there were 
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15000 Scots excommunicated by the Biſhops in the North, who were 
ready within two days, and they doubted not but their own Army would 
© join them; that they had a bank of money in Dublin, ſufficient to pa 
« off all the arrears of the Army, both in O/zver's time and ſince the King's 
return, but he could not tell from whence it came, unleſs from Hol. 
land; that he had ſeen three or four firkins of it carried into Mr. Boy, 
houſe, and he could himſelf command 500 / out of that bank the next 
day; that they had a wiſe Council of conſiderable perſons, ſuch as would 
not readily be gueſſed at, who managed the buſineſs, and any body who 
ſhould ſee the ſcheme, which was particularly ſet down in writing, would 
be convinced of its exactneſs; that Mr. Roberts, who was Auditor under 
Cromwell, had been for two months caſting up the arrears of the Arm 
and had now perfected the account, ſo that it was known what was due 
to every one, and ſuch as would join them ſhould be paid off every where; 
that there were 1000 horſe in Dublin for ſecuring the city, and Hen 
Ingolaby was to appear with them, as ſoon as the caſtle was taken, and 
a flag put up, of which they no way doubted ; that they intended to of. 
fer no violence to any but ſuch as oppoſed them; that the Duke of O,. 
monde's perſon was to be ſeized, but to be civilly treated; that ſeveral 
other perſons were to be ſecured, and particularly he himſelf was to ſeize 
the Earl of Clancarty and Colonel Fitz Patrick; that every party had their 
particular orders to ſurprize each of the guards of the city; that one Mac 
Cormack was a great perſon in the action, and there were ſix Miniſters 
that went about Dublin in perukes, but laid them by, when they were 
at praycrs, and theſe were to be in the ſtreets, to ſee that no plunder or 
diſorder ſhould be committed ; that they had a Declaration, of which many 
thouſand copics were printed, ready to be diſperſed, declaring, that their 
undertaking was for ſecuring the Engliſh intereſt, and the three Kingdoms, 
which were going to ruin by the countenance given to Popery ; that all 
the Engliſh ſhould enjoy ſuch eſtates as they poſſeſſed on May 7. 165g. 
that Religion ſhould be ſettled according to the Solemn League and Co- 
« venant.“ He added, “ that they would overturn the three Kingdoms, 
and that the word which was to be given on the taking of the caſtle was, 
For the King and Engliſh intereſt.” In concluſion, he told Sir Theoph;- 
lus, that they had reſolved, upon the taking of the caſtle and city, to of. 
« fer him the command of the Army, which (he ſaid) would be 20000 men; 
and that he ſhould run no hazard in it, but might ſir ſtill and not appear, 
until the whole work was done; that there were only two perſons again(t 
that reſolution, becauſe they did not think him to be truſted, as being 
too great a creature of the Duke of Ormonde's, but ſtill the reſt were for 
it, if he would accept the command, but if he refuſed it, they had others 
« in view, and he ſhould look to himſelf.” Then having earneſtly adviſed 
him to accept the command, Fephſon took his leave with many expreſſions 
of kindneſs, and went on his way towards Dublin. Sir T. Jones imme. 
diately committed the heads of this diſcourſe to paper for the help of his 
memory, and according to his duty, communicated it the next morning to 
the Lord Lieutenant. | 
This advice was very ſeaſonable, Fephſon having ſent half a dozen of his 
old Troopers before him to Dublin, and the other conſpirators having drawn 
thither the men they were to employ in the ſurprize of the caſtle ; ſo that 
cvery thing was ready for the execution of the enterprize. The deſign was 
not ill laid; and to effect it, divers perſons with petitions in their hands, 
were aſſigned to wait within the caſtle, as if they had requeſts to preſent to 
the Lord Lieutenant; whilſt about eighty foot, under the diſguiſe of handicratts 
men and other profeſſions, attended without. Their buſineſs was to oo 
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of white-bread, ſhould by a ſtumble at the door of the main-guard, let tall 
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about and near the place, till for à better blind, a Baker carrying a basket CHARLES 


II. 


his basket. This, it was ſuppoſed, would tempt the ſoldiers to {cramble CF A 


for the bread, and that diſorder would give advantage to the men planted 
without to ſurprize the guards, whilſt the others iccured all Within; and be- 
ing thus maſters of the caſtle, and having ſecured the Duke of Ormonde's 
perſon, the Conſpirators were immediately to publiſh their Declaration. The 
plot was within twelve hours of being executed, when his Grace cauſed the 
chief Conſpirators to be ſeized. Jephſon, Bond and Lackie beforemen— 
tioned, Colonel Tho. Scot, Colonel Edu. Warren, Major Henry Jones, 
Captain John Chambers, Major Richard Thompſon, Deputy Provoll-Marſhal 
of _ John Foulk (on to the former Governot ot Drogheda, James 
Tanner, Clerk to Dr. Gorges when Secretary to Henry Cromewell, Bond, 
and about fourteen others were taken. Thomas Blood, Colonel Gibby 
Carr, Lieutenant Colonel Abel Warren, Andrew Mac Cormack and Neo- 
bert Chambers Nonconformiſt Miniſters, made their eſcape, and a Procla- 
mation was iſſued on May 26. propoling a reward of 100 J. for their appre- 
henſion. 


1603. 


Of theſe the moſt generally concerned in all parts of the conſpiracy, was Be 


Blood, who found ſhelter at firſt among the rigid Presbyterians about Au— 
trim, and afterwards among the Iriſb in the mountainous parts of Ulſter, 
to whom he pretended to be a Prieſt. He went from thence into the 
County of WWicklow, and aſſuming various names and diiguilcs, traverſed a 
good part of the Kingdom, renewing his former correſpondence, and en- 
deavouring to re-unite the broken intereſt of his party. To animate them 
the more, he publiſhed a ſcandalous and ſeditious libel, “ deſiring all good 
people to take courage, and not to be afraid; for God's cauſe would go 
« forward, though the plot was diſcovered, and ſome executed; for every 
« one of their lives (like thoſe of the primitive martyrs) gained an hundred.” 
He was ſo daring a fellow, and ſo capable of any deſperate undertaking, 
that the Lord Lieutenant going down ſoon after to his houſe or Dunmore 
neat Kilkenny, was cautioned (by Lord Mountalexander, who had found 
out and ſeized Blood hoſt near Antrim) to take care of himſelf in that re- 
tired place, for fear a ſudden attempt ſhould be made on his perſon by that 
man, who was ſtill roving about the country, and ſince his flight had de— 


and Jed oe 


clared, that it would have been of greater ſervice to their caule to have 


ſeized or diſpatched the Duke of Ormonde, than to have ſurprized the caſtle 
of Dublin. 


His Grace was much inclined to clemency, and extended it to ſuch as made Puniiment 


an honeſt and fair confeſſion of thcir guilt, as Tanner, Staples, Mr. Shapcote , Conſpira- 


the Lawyer, and ſome others did, finding upon their examination, that the 
Lord Lieutenant was fully apprized of the part which every man was to act 
in that affair. But the conduct and inſolence of the party, which favourcd 
the cauſe of the Conſpirators, and triumphed becauſe they were not imme— 


diately tried, made it dangerous to go on in a way of lenity, which was to . 


muck abuſed. This inſolence aroſe from a notion, that the conſpiring to 
levy war, and ſurprize forts, was not Treaſon in the eye of the law, unleſs 
ſome attempt was made to ſcize ſuch forts, and the war were actually le- 


vied. This rendered it neceſſary to make a few examples for a terror to 


others, and Sir V. Domville, the Attorney General, an excellent Lawycr, 
and faithful ſervant of the Crown, caſily refuted that plea. Bills were on 
Zune 20. found againſt five of them by the Grand Jury, and on July 1. 
Lackie was brought to his trial, before a very honourable Jury, of which Sir 
John Percival was the foreman. He alledged little in his own defence, 
only ſaid, he would not confeſs the whole charge was true, but put him- 
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CHanLes ſelf upon the law, declaring that he was not free to ſay or anſwer more. 


II. 


He was condemned upon the concurrent teſtimony of eight witneſſes, why 


proved the charge particularly againſt him; beſides Colonel Scot and Cap. 


1663. 


Difficulties on 
the Duke of 


tain Sandford, who depoſed as to the generality of the deſign. Lackie feign. 
cd himſelf mad, but that did not ſave him from being executed; though 
his death ſecured the life of Colonel Shaprote, who had acted with ſo much 
caution, that no body could depoſe againſt him, but this man, and B/g4 
who was not taken. Two or three days afterwards, Colonel Edv. Warren, 
Zephſon, and Major Thompſon were brought to their trial, and condemned 
upon the evidence of the two witneſſes beforementioned, Tanner, Foulk, 
and Sir T. Jones. Thompſon after ſentence made confeſſion of his crime, 
of which he profeſſed untcignedly to repent 3 but it was too late, and he was 
executed with Jephſon and Warren. 

The King ſatisfied with theſe examples of his juſtice, granted his pardon 
to the reſt that were taken ; but the Houſe of Commons, to ſhew their ab- 
horrence of the conſpiracy, thought it proper, when they met after a long 
receſs, to pals a cenſure on ſuch of their Members, as had been concerned 
therein. They deſired the Lord Lieutenant to lay before them ſuch infor. 
mations and examinations, as related particularly to thoſe perſons; and ſeven 
of their Members being found guilty, were expelled the Houſe, and declared 
incapable of ſitting in any future Parliament ®. The whole Houſe at- 
tended the Lord Lieutenant with an account of their proceedings in this 
caſe, and to cxprels their ſenſe of the extenſiveneſs of the plot, the great- 
nels of their deliverance by the ſuppreſſion thereof, the eminent and ap- 
parent hazard to which his perſon was expoſed in the prudent manage- 
ment of ſo great and happy a work, and their reſolution to aſſiſt him 
with their lives and fortuncs in maintaining and vindicating his Ma- 
jeſty's rights and government, againſt all ſecret conſpiracies and open hoſti- 
lities whatſocyer. His Grace could not but congratulate them “ on the 
ce juſtice they had done themſelves upon thoſe, who if they could, would 
« have braught diſhonour upon their Houſe, and deſtruction upon the King- 
« dom; and took occaſion thence to expreſs, as well his ſatisfaction, that 
* they did not think thoſe fit aſſiſtants in laying the foundation of their ſet- 
te tlement, who would have levelled the whole fabrick of the Government, 
te as his hopes, that as they had ſo wiſely removed thoſe unlucky rubs which 
lay in their way, there would for the future remain none to hinder them 
from ſmoothly and ſucceſsfully proceeding to do their part in complete- 
ing the ſettlement of men's minds and fortunes, that the one might not 
ebe liable to corruption by any apprehenſion of the other, but that at length 
<« the land, by the bleſſing of God, might have reſt, and they their ſhare 
“ both in the honour and advantage thereof. 

The Duke of Ormonde, thought it not enough, by theſe few inſtances of 


C 


the juſtice of the law, to ſtrike a terror into the moſt preſumptuous and v! 


Ormonde thro 


be di/af:2im rulent of the diſaffected parties, but applied himſelf by the proper arts of 
ef the joidiers, per ſuaſion to reclaim the miſled, and ſuch as were liable to be ſeduced by 


the artifices and pretences of the others. This was the reaſon of the pro- 
greſs he now made into the North, where the greateſt danger was apprehend- 
cd, and where the emiſſaries of the Fanaticks were moſt buſy in endeayour- 
ing to bring the Scors into their meaſures. The country people, having ſi. 
a icnſe of their heavy ſufferings during the late troubles and confuſions, wete 
every where deſirous of quiet, and extremely averſe to all ſteps towards nes 
diſturbances in the Kingdom. This however did not prevent his Grace fron 
employing proper inſtruments, to mix with the ſuſpected, to watch over thc!! 
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proceedings, and to ſend him conſtant intelligence of all meetings, and of CuARLrs 

every thing, that might threaten danger to the peace of the Nation. All II. 

precautions Were no more than neceſſary at this time, when all the world 

were diſtracted between hopes and fears with regard to their fortunes, and 103. 

when the Soldiers of the Army, being of the old Republican leaven, were 

ready to join in any ſeditious deſign or attempt to diſturb and ſubvert the 

Government. The Duke had taken care of the Officers, and had been able 

to ſupply the troops about Dublin with good men, inſtead of ſuch Troopers 

as were known to be diſaffected; but the horſe quartered at a diſtance in the 

provinces, and all the toot ſtill wanted to be purged. It was impoſlible to 

Jo this without new men to ſupply the places of ſuch as ſhould be diſmiſ- 

ſed from the ſervice ; and theſe were not caſily to be gotten. He ſent Of- 

ficers over into England, to bring five hundred well affected men from 

thence, and preſſed much for ſuch a draught out of the Exgliſß forces; but 

the Duke of Albemarle ſent him word, he had not 500 men in all his Army, 

that he could depend upon. This General was under the ſame apprehen- 

ſions as the Duke of Ormonde; but the goodneſs of his intelligence ſaved 

him from the deſigns laid againſt his life, which if they had ſucceeded, might 

probably have been attended with a defection of the Army. It was this un- 

ſecure condition of the Engliſh and Iriſh Armies, which encouraged the de- 

ſigns of an inſurrection at this time in both Kingdoms. The Duke of Or- 

monde laboured under another difficulty; there was no money in the Trea- 

ſury of Ireland to pay the forces, which in defect of their pay, it is ſcarce - 

poſlible in the moſt ſettled times to keep from falling into mutinics and 

diſorders. He uſed preſſing inſtances for a ſupply out of England, but the 

Engliſh Exchequer was low, and none could be ſpared from that King- 

dom. | 

The King was much in debt, and ia great ſtreights for want of money; and want of 

he had ſold Dunkirk for a preſent ſupply, at a lower rate than his occaſions . 

required, but ſuch as his neceſſities forced him to accept. That affair gave . 

not a little diſtaſte to the Parliament, which was otherwiſe far from being 

pleaſed with ſome points of the conduct of the Court. The propoſal for 

an indulgence to Nonconformiſts was much diſliked ; and though the King 

had iſſued out a Proclamation againſt Prieſts and Jeſuits at their deſire, yet it 

was not couched in ſuch terms, as they expected. They had voted, that 

the two Queens ſhould only have ſuch foreign Prieſts, as by their marriage 

contracts they were allowed to have; their intent was to get all the Engliſh 

and Iriſh Prieſts about them diſcarded. But in the Proclamation the word 

foreign was omitted, and the Queens were thereby left at liberty to protect 

all thoſe Prieſts of his Majeſty's ſubjects, which the Parliament deſigned to 

baniſh, This made them out of humour, and they talked no longer of ſct- 

tling his Majeſty's revenue, of paying his debts, or of doing any thing that 
might pleaſe the Court. But what provoked them ſtill more was, the recal- 

ling of the Earl of Mzadleton from Scotland in diſgrace. He had been the 

King's Commiſſioner, and had held a Parliament, which had reſtored Epiſ- 

copacy and re-ſtabliſhed the rights of patronage in that Kingdom. But at the 

concluſion of the Seſſion, when the Bill of Indemnity was to be finiſhed, 

and only twelve perſons were to be excepted, as to charges and offices, 

which they were to be incapacitated to hold, he ſuffered the Parliament to 

fall upon a new and dangerous expedient for ſettling that matter. It was 

a point, on which people did not care to ſpeak their ſentiments freely; ſo 

it was reſolved to determine it by ballotting, every Member writing a liſt 

of twelye perſons in his ballot, which was opened by a Committee of eight, 

joincd to the Lord Commiſſioner, Chancellor and Advocate, who compar- 

ing the votes, ſent the names of the perſons who had moſt voices, in a bag 
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CuARL xs ſealed up with the Great Seal to the King, that he might do what he Gy 
II. fit in their regard. He could not approve of the method, and was provokcd 
co find, that the Earls of Lauderdale and Crawford were two of the petſons 
1663. excepted. Lauderdale was the perſon chiefly ſtruck at; but the crime al. 
ledged againſt him was common to both of them; they having conſented to 
the delivery of the late King at Newcaſtle, and had their ſhare of the mone- 
for which he was ſold. It was thought, that if the King did not approve 
of their being excepted, the Scots Parliament would at their next meeting 
bring in a charge and proceed legally againſt thoſe two Noblemen. To pre. 
vent this, the King recalled Mzddleton, and ſent the Earl of Rothes (Cya;z. 
ford's ſon-in-law) as his Commiſſioner to hold the next Seſſion, and that 

ended, to diſſolve the Parliament. 

This change made in favour of Lauderdale (who governed Rothes at his 
pleaſure) did not pleaſe in Scotland; but it is almoſt incredible how much it 
was reſented in England. Lauderdale was an artful, and cunning man, and 
generally hated by all perſons about the Court ; Middleton was frank, open, 
and as generally beloved by all that knew him; the Engliſb who attended 
the King abroad, and miſttuſted all the Scots after the affair of the Coe. 
nant, uſed to ſay, that he was the only honeſt man of that country, that 
ever came about his Majcſty, after leaving the Covenanters. He had after 
the death of the great Montroſe, been always conſidered as the head of the 
Cavalier party in that country; whereas Lauderdale was known to be a Preſ- 
byterian in his principles, and the chief patron of that Set. The Engi;þ 
Houſe of Commons was compoſed, for the moſt part, of Cavaliers, who 
were highly delighted with what Mzddleton had lately done in ſettling the 
Church of Scotland under the ſame form of Government as that of England, 
and providing fo well for its ſecurity by obliging all perſons in office, to te-. 
nounce the Solemn League and Covenant; a teſt which the precedent he had 
ſet them, and the Declaration of the late Conſpirators in Ireland as well a; 
England, made them think ſo neceſſary, that they immediately after eſtabliſh- 
ed it in this latter Kingdom by the Act for regulating Corporations. They 
thought that Middleton was hardly treated after ſuch ſervices; they complain- 
ed that thoſe who had been moſt faithful to the King, and had ſerved him 
beſt, were the moſt negleted; and every one conſidering it as his own calc, 
they reſented the diſgrace of that Nobleman, as if it had been the common 
cauſe of the party. It proved fo in a conſiderable degree in Scotland, for 
all Middleton's friends were immediately turned out of their poſts, and it 
was apprehended the like alterations would have been made in Church at 
fairs, if Lauderdale now got into power, had not been afraid of loſing it, by 
a ſtep which might draw upon him the cenſure and reſentment of an Egli 
Parliament. lt certainly proved very unhappy to the King ; for it hindered 
the ſettlement of a revenue, which would have prevented thoſe difficultics 
and neceſlitics for want of money, with which he was forced to ſtruggle all 
his reign. The Houſe of Commons would not give him any ſupply, ſo that 
he was not able to ſend a ſum of money to Ireland for the pay of the Army; 
whereby that Kingdom was expoſed to great danger, and it required all the 
Duke of Ormonde's wiſdom and vigilance to preſerve it in peace under its 
unhappy circumſtances at that time. ; 

Sir H. Bennet Notwithſtanding theſe occaſions of reſentment, the Houſe of Commons in 
3 England might have been brought to a better temper, had it not been tor 
the difference which laſted all the Seſſion, between the King's Miniſters, 10 

that their friends would never join together for his Majeſty's ſervice. St 

Henry Bennet was a Gentleman born, though he entered the world in the 

ſervice of George Lord Digby Earl of Briſtol, by whom he was ſent on va 


rious meſſages between the Queen Mother and the Duke of Ormonde * 
I the 
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attended on the King during his exile, and was Secretary to the Duke of 


273 


the troubles of Ireland. He had been wounded in an action neat Andover, CHARLES 


II. 


Tork in Flanders. He was afterwards employed as the King's Miniſter at the CLWW 


Court of Madrid, where he was at the time of the Reſtoration. Upon his 
return he was made Keeper of the Privy Purſe, and depending upon the 
credit he had with his Majeſty (to whoſe moſt ſecret councils he had been 
admitted) and on the intereſt of the Queen Mother and the Counteſs of 
Caſtlemaine, (who ſollicited warmly in his behalf) preſſed to be made Secte- 
tary of State. Sir E. Nicholas was grown in years, and fo much weakened 
by a late ſickneſs, that it was thought he could not long ſupport the fatigue 
of his office; but Bennet was too impatient to wait for his death. Sir Ed- 
ard had been a very faithful ſervant of the Crown in times of the greateſt 
trial of a man's integrity; and in twenty ycars ſervice had never received ſo 
much as the ſalary of his poſt till after the Reſtoration, and then after ſpend- 
ing ſo conſiderable a part of his life in it, all the recompence he had made 
him was a ſmall grant in Ireland, the fate of which he could not know till 
the ſettlement of that Kingdom was perfected. He was a perſon of an un- 
blemiſhed conduct and charaQter ; his indefatigable application to the buſineſs 
of his office, his zeal for the conſtitution in Church and State, his affecti- 
ons and ſervices to the Crown were well known; and the King did not 
care to turn him out of his poſt, which it was therefore neceſſary to per- 
ſuade him to reſign. Sir Edward could have wiſhed that his fon might 
have ſucceeded him; but was not unwilling to retire upon good terms. A 
Treaty was ſet on foot; he was offered to be made a Baron, and 2000 J. a 
ycar penſion. This he refuſed, but ſecing the King ſet upon having Sir H. 
Bennet in the poſt, he accepted at laſt of 100001. in Exchequer tallics, and 
reſigned his charge. 

There was ſomething in the management of this Treaty which gave Sir 
E. Nicholas a diſtaſte, and made him retire with ſome diſcontent, which 
though he endeavoured to ſmother, he could not keep from appearing. 
This was imputed to the Lord Chancellor Clarendon, who had warmly op- 
poſed his reſignation, or rather Sir H. Bennet's ſucceſſion. Bennet was a 
fine perſon of a man, and underſtood the arts of a Court; he had exceeding 
good parts and was very fit for buſineſs : but he was a fourbe in his poli- 
ticks, looſe in his principles, and thought to be a ſecret convert to the 
Roman Catholick Religion. A man of this character, and ſupported by all 
the vicious and Roman Catholick intereſt about the Court, could hardly ex- 
pet that one of the Chancellor's ſtrict virtue, and zeal for the Church of 
England, ſhould promote his advancement ; yet Bennet took upon him to 
reſent the oppoſition made to him by a perſon, with whom he had lived 
very well abroad, and who was no ſtranger to the ſervices he had done their 
common maſter. As Bennet made no ſcruple to declare his reſentment, it 
came ſoon to an open rupture between him and the Chancellor ; which 
proved a great interruption to buſineſs, and whilſt it laſted, obſtructed any 
thing being done for the King's ſervice in Parliament. Every body about 
the Court was engaged on one fide or other, which made the King very un- 
caly, Their friends uſcd all poſſible endeavours to reconcile them, and his 


Majeſty himſelf at laſt interpoſed, but ſome months paſſed before he could 
make up the quarrel. 


166 


The Chancellor was not the only perſon whom Bennet accuſed of want x; pique 
of friendſhip on this occaſion. The Duke of Ormonde, abſent as he was all / 1% 


the time in Ireland, and taken up with the intricacy, weight and multipli- 
city of the affairs of that Kingdom, could not eſcape falling under the ſame 


he had reaſon to love and eſteem) to ſupport him in his too haſty preten- 
Vo“. II. Aa a a ſions 


uke of 


Ormonde, 
cenſure. Bennet expected that his Grace ſhould deſert an old friend (whom 
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CuaxLxs ſions to an office which the other was not ready to quit. The Duke did 
IL not interpoſe at all in the matter one way or other, being ever ready to 
& ſubmit to the King's pleaſure in ſuch caſes, and not caring to intermeddle in 
1663. things that did not properly belong to his province. This cauſed ſuch 2 
coldneſs in Bennet, that though the affairs of Ireland were allotted to his 
charge, he did not for ſome months write a letter to the Lord Lieutenant. 
He could not charge his Grace with any want of civility, or any ill office 
towards him; but complained to ſome of their common friends, and even 
to the King himſelf, that he did not find from him the ſame cordial frieng. 
ſhip which he had expreſſed in Flanders, when he recommended him to be 
ſent Envoy to the Court of Hain; which he thought he had given no oc. 
caſion to by his own conduct, having on all occaſions expreſſed his great 
regard to the Lord Licutenant, and often declared his opinion, that he Was 

the fitteſt perſon in all his Majeſty's Dominions to be his premzer Miniſter, 
The death of Henry Viſcount Falkland, who died in Ireland about the 
latter end of March, afforded him a particular and more plauſible groung 
of complaint, and of that reſentment which he afterwards retained, py 
this death a troop was to be diſpoſed of in Ireland, and when the news or 
it came to Court, ſeveral then preſent ſeemed ready to move for it ; which 
made Daniel O Neile whiſper to the King, and deſire that he would not 
engage himſelf till he had heard from the Duke of Ormonde. His Majeſty 
thereupon retired into his cloſet, and calling O Neile, told him, that the 
Duke had lately recommended the Lord Viſcount Callan for the firſt troop 
that fell, with which he readily complied ; but ordered O Neile to ſignify to 
the Lord Lieutenant, that if Lord Callan was provided with Sir T. Arm 
ſtrong's troop, he wiſhed his Grace would reſerve this for Sir H. Bennet 
brother, to whom he was engaged for the firſt, and had rather that it ſhould 
be done by a voluntary offer from the Duke to the Secretary, than by any 
letter from himſelf to his Grace to do it, becauſe it was a good opportunity 
of obliging Sir H. Bennet; to whom O Neile was charged to ſay nothing 
of the matter. The King did not know Sir T. Armſtrong's troop had been 
diſpoſed of, before his intentions were ſignified about Lord Callan. Upon 
the news of Sir T. Armſtrong's death, Sir H. Bennet had wrote to the Lord 
Licutcnant, dcſiring he would put a brother of his into the command of 
that troop. The Duke of Ormonde had with a frankneſs, which he always 
obſerved, told him, how that troop had been diſpoſed of, and how improper 
it was to put his brother, who was a ſtranger to Ireland, into ſuch a com- 
mand, over the heads of deſerving and older Officers, whom it was dange- 
rous to diſcontent in the preſent unſettled ſtate of that Kingdom ; that he 
could not think it for his Majeſty's ſervice, to which all his actions mult be 
directed, and for the ſake of which he deferred gratifying his own Son, the 
Lord John Butler, in his pretenſions, who had a letter of the King's for 
the firſt troop. This brother of the Secretary's was in truth but a worthlels 
mortal, and the Duke of Ormonde had received that character of him from 
ſome of the beſt friends of Sir H. Bennet, who yet thought that his bro- 
ther's being in the Duke of orb ſervice abroad, was a ſufficient merit, and 
that his ncar relation to a Secretary of State gave him a rank high enough 
to entitle him to any poſt, and to over: rule all other conſiderations. He was 
far from being pleaſed with the Duke's frankneſs on that occaſion, but when 
he found that his brother was neglected alſo in the diſpoſal of Lord Fall. 
land's troop, which his Grace had, as ſoon as it was vacant, given to Lord 
Callan, it raiſed his reſentment to a very high degree, and he made bittet 

complaints on the ſubject. | 

It may not be improper to repreſent here the Duke of Ormonae's ſenti. 


ments on this occaſion, as expreſſed in his letter to Colonel O Neile in 0 
words. 
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mile for my Lord of Falk/and's troop was very obliging ; but concerns 


me only as it may, and will, import his ſervice, that thoſe I command ee 


(whilſt I command them) ſhould believe I have more credit than his Se— 
cretary in my own immediate Province; and if Sir H. Bennet had ſhewn 
you what 1 wrote to him upon that ſubject, (not doing the thing, which 
i held moſt unfit) you would not have found in it any want of freedom, 
or believed that freedom could have proceeded from any thing but friend- 
ſhip. It that be not allowed, but muſt be underſtood an injury, to be 
often (as you ſay) repeated, I will learn another method of writing; but 
ic ſhall not be flattery. I think I told him (I am (ure 1 might have done 
it truly) that many who had been deſervedly Officers of the field amongſt 
the horle, and ſome Colonels, were with great induſtry and carneſtnels 
deſiring to be Lieutenants of Horſe, and that he who was Lieutenant of 
that [Sir T. Armſtrong's] troop had long, faithfully and ſtoutly ſerved as 
Major of Horſe. Figure to your ſelf how he and the reſt would take it, 


to have a man never heard of, and who never was more than a Captain 


of Foot, made Captain of Horſe over their heads; and then conſider, if 
my part be not hard, that muſt loſe a fricndſhip, becauſe I will not coun- 
tenance ſo diſobliging a pretenſion ; and all the while, what is my con- 
cernment or advantage, but the diſcharge of my duty? It Mr. Secrctary's 
brother were near upon a level with other pretenders, and I ſhould not 
ſupply what were wanting in conſideration of him, he had rcaſon to re- 
proach me with want of friendſhip; but ſure it will be hard to live well 
with him, if the frankneſs of my proceeding with him ſhall be eſteemed 
injuries, to be remembered upon all occaſions, and retributed by croſſing 
my deſires, when they aim at juſt things and ſuch as tend to the King's 
(ſervice. That his brother ſerved the King and the Duke of Tork ten 
years abroad, was then his good fortune and ſupport, as it was the Secre- 
tary's, and yours, and minc ; and many there are, you know, that would 
have done ſo, and perhaps as well as any of us, if they could have had 
admittance; and ſo that argument, if well conſidered, is of no great. force. 
All that remains is that he is the Secretary's brother, and that he will 
have him to have a troop, whether the General will or no. If the King 
determine it, I am all obedience, and will not remember that a Son of 
my own is weighed down in the ſcalc, to whom the King, as I was told, 
would have given the troop, now my Lord of Callan's, it I had not in- 
terpoſed with ſome skill for that very good and hopctul young man, who 
ſtands in more need of it, and will diſcharge it well. What part of this 
you pleaſe you may ſay to the King, and humbly beg his excuſe, if in 
this particular I move no further, but expect his pleaſure. | 

« I confeſs, I do not at all underſtand Mr. Secrctary's meaning towards 
me, by his remembering ſo often, how little I did towards his advance- 
ment, and how much he did for me. I ſo much wiſh to know upon 
what terms we ſtand, that I have very freely written to him what my ob- 
jections are to him, in reference to my ſelf; for it is uncaly to remain in 
doubt of one I muſt correſpond with, and ſhould do it without being ſtill 
upon a continual guard. I am prepared to continue and contract a friend- 
ſhip with himyextreme real on my part; but ſtill with the liberty of keep- 
ing my own rcaſon and other friends, though they ſhould not be thought 
his. It is what others allowed me in his calc, when time was, and what 
| cannot depart from for any man.” | 


Hard is the caſe of Governors of Provinces in tickliſh times (when it be- 


hoves them to act with the greateſt circumſpection and the utmoſt impartia- 
ity tor the ſervice of their Prince, to whom they are accomptable for the 


2 peace 
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words. * Your watchfulneſs in keeping the King from engaging his pro- CHARLES 


II. 


1003. 
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CHARLEspeace and welfare of the country committed to their care) to be teazed and 
II. importuned by the ſollicitations of their friends, and perhaps by the inſtances 
Wo their maſter, ro put perſons into offices of truſt and command, whom 
1663. for their want of merit it would be improper to advance in any, and 21 
circumſtances conſidered, it might be dangerous to prefer in ſuch a juncture 
This was the Duke of Ormondes caſe in the month of April, between the 
time of the diſcovery of the particular plot for ſurprizing the caſtle of Dy. 
lin, and that of the general inſurrection which he knew was intended in the 
following month, when any juſt occaſion of diſcontent given to the Office:; 
of the Army might have proved fatal. But men of ſtrong paſſions neret 
conſider the reaſon of things, their Prince's ſervice, or any thing that claſhes 
with their views, deſires and intereſts, in which they expect to be gratified 
at any rate; and hence Sir H. Bennet, whoſe jealouſy of the Duke of O- 
monde's diſpoſition towards him, ſeems at firſt to be founded purely on the 
opinion of his great friendſhip to the Earl of Clarendon, conttacted upon 
this rejection of his brother, that animoſity againſt him, which no time or 
alliance could ever entirely remove. 
The Counteſi of In the diſpute between him and the Chancellor, the latter was ſupported 
— pre" by friends that were not more his own, than they were the Duke of O- 
Duke of Or- monde s; they had likewiſe the ſame common enemies. The Counteſs of 
, Caftlemaine, whoſe underſtanding bore no proportion to her power, and who 
would have been able to do great miſchiefs, if her egregious folly had not 
often defeated her meaſures, was ſo outragious in her oppoſition to the Chan. 
ccllor, that ſhe openly expreſſed her malice againſt him in all places, and did 
not ſcruple to declare in the Queen's chamber in the preſence of much com. 
pany, © that ſhe hoped to ſee his head upon a ſtake to keep company with 
« thoſe of the Regicides on Weſtminſter-Hall.” The occaſion of this fury 
was, that he would never let any thing paſs the Great Seal in which ſhe 
was named, and often by his wiſe remonſtrances prevailed with the King to 
alter the reſolutions which ſhe had perſuaded him to take. She had the like 
occaſion of reſentment againſt the Duke of Ormonde, and at this time, 28 
well as at all others, whenever an opportunity offered, did him all the il! 
offices that were in her power. She had obtained of the King a warrant for 
the grant of the Phenix park and houſe near Dublin, which was the only 
place of retirement in the ſummer ſeaſon for a chief Governor; and the 
more neceſſary at that time, when his Grace coming over, found the caſtle 
of Dublin ſo out of repair, and in ſuch a miſerable condition, after the 
neglect of it during the late uſurpation, that it did not afford him ſufficient 
accommodations. The Lord Licutenant refuſed to pals this warrant, ſtopped 
the Grant, and prevailed with his Majeſty to enlarge the park by the pur- 
chaſe of 450 acres of land adjoining in Chapel Izod of the Lord Chancellor 
Euſtace, and to fit up the houſe for the convenience of himſelf and his 
ſucceſſors in the government of Treland. This incenſed the Lady Caf. 
maine ſo highly, that upon his Grace's return to England, meeting him in 
one of the apartments about Court, ſhe without any manner of regard to 
the place or company, fell upon him with a torrent of abuſive language, 
loaded him with all the reproaches that the rancour of her heart could us: 
geſt, or the folly of her tongue could utter, and told him in fine, that ſhe 
hoped to live to ſee him hanged. The Duke heard all unmoved, and on 
made her this memorable reply; © that he was not in ſo much haſte to pu! 
te an end to her days, for all he wiſhed with regard to her was, that he 
* might live to ſee her old.“ 
and the Qn The Queen Mother, who to carry the points ſhe had at heart, flatteted 
Mace. Caſtlemaine, joined with her in doing ill offices to the Duke of Ormond: i 


the ſame time that ſhe made him the greateſt profeſſions of eſteem _ at 
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againſt him, which ſhe imagined ſhe had afterwards on the Marquis of An- 


. 


trim's account, whole cauſe ſhe eſpouſed with all the carneſtneſs imaginable. WNW 
Her Majeſty was infinitely deſirous to have that Nobleman reſtored to his 1063, 


eſtate, which was a very large one, and poſſeſſed by the Lore Maſſareene and 
other Adventurers. I have read twenty or thirty of her letters to the Duke 
of Ormonde on this ſubject, in which ſhe exalts the Marquis's merits to a 
perſon, who knew much better what he really deſerved, and conjures him 
in the moſt preſſing manner to procure Antrim's reſtitution. The Duke had 
a ercat reſpect for the Marchioneſs, but could not either ſcrve her husband 
or oblige the Queen, at the expence of truth and juſtice. Antrim's conduct 
indeed had been ſuch, as in no wiſe entitled him to ſo great a favour; and 
this poſſibly might be the reaſon why ſuch extraordinary inſtances, as were 
never known in any other caſe, were uſed to fave his eſtate ; for their moſt 
Chriſtian and Catholick Majeſties wrote particularly to the King, as their 
Miniſters did to the Duke of Ormonde, on his behalf. As the proceedings 
in this affair, and the ſentence given by the Court of Claims in the Marquis 
of Antrim's caſe, made a great noiſe at that time, and have bcen ſince 
abominably perverted to throw a vile reflection on the memory of Charles I. 
it cannot be amils to give a brief, but clcar, account, as well of his conduct, 
as of the ſentence of that Courr. 

The Marquis of Antrim was not concerned in the beginning of the [r;ſh 
Rebellion; and when by ſome falſe reports carried over into England, he 
was there aſperſed upon that account, Sir V. Parſons, under whole eye he 
lived at that time in Dublin, wrotc into England a vindication of him from 
that charge. He was very free in expreſſing his deteſtation of the Rebels 
proceedings, and going down to his eſtate in the County of Antrim in May 
1642, did good ſervice in relieving Colerane, which was then beſieged by 
the Rebels and in danger of being taken for want of proviſions. Notwith- 
ſtanding this ſervice, and that Mr. Archibald Stewart (his chief Agent or 
Steward) had by his intereſt and among his tenants raiſed a regiment, which 
did good ſervice againſt the Rebels, Major General Monroe, on pretence 
that ſome other of his tenants were in the Rebellion, but in reality: to gra- 
tity the paſſions of a great man in Scotland, and his own avarice, by getting 
poſſeſſion of his eſtate and plundering his houſe, ſeized the Marquis of An- 
trim, whilſt he was entertaining him in his own caſtle of Dunlace, and ſent 
him priſoner to Carrickfergus. From thence he made his eſcape into Eng- 
land, where he ſtaid till he waited on the Queen at Tor in March 1643. 
Montroſs and ſome other Scots Noblemen coming thither, propoſed a ſcheme 
for railing a body of the King's friends in Scotland, to oppoſe the Cove- 
nanters, who were then in treaty with the Parliament. Antrim undertook 
to fetch over ſome Jriſb troops to their aſſiſtance, and with that view went 
to the north of Ireland, but was taken by Monroe the very inſtant of his 
landing, and impriſoncd again in Carrickfergus. He made thence a ſecond 
elcape into England, and never was concerned in any action or engagement 
with the Rebels till after the Ceſſation. Monroe all that time enjoying his 
eſtate, and refuſing to allow him or his Agents to receive the rents of it, 
though repeated orders were ſent from the King and the State of Ireland 
tor that purpoſe. 

At the time of the Ceſſation, the Scots had declared they would aſſiſt the 
Parliament, and were raiſing forces to invade England. The Marquis of 
blontroſs coming to Oxford, propoſed to cut them out work at home, and 
to make a diverſion in their own country, if he had but a body of forces to 
begin the affair, and to ſerve for a protection to the Royaliſts that would join 
him. Autrim then at Oxford readily undertook to bring or ſend him a 
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CHARLEs body of Jr;jſh troops for that purpoſe ; and in order thereto, went to Tre. 
Il. land in 1644. He could not make good his promiſe without the aſſiſtance 
Bor countenance of the Council of Kilkenny ; and in order to recommend 
1663. himſelf to them, he took the Oath of Aſſociation, and was made & mem. 
ber of that body. There were ſtill conſiderable expences to be defrayed, 
and great difficulties to be got over, which at laſt was done by the help and 
credit of the Duke of Ormonde, as hath been already related in this hiſtory, 
During this negotiation, he had ſeveral letters from the Queen, encouraging 
him to go on with the affair, and preſſing diſpatch. Ar laſt he ſent off ;. 
bout 1500 men, which landing in Scotland, enabled Montroſs to raiſe the 
Royal Party there, and laid the foundation of all the great enterprizes which 
he undertook, and the amazing victories which he gained in that COuntry, 
This was certainly a very eminent ſervice, attempted whilſt the Marquis of 
Antrim was innocent, and if, in order to the performance, he contracted 
any guilt, by correſponding with the Rebels, (when they were no longer 
in arms) which was abſolutely neceſſary, or by taking the Oath of Aſſocia- 
tion, which though it was not, he might poſſibly deem, ſerviceable to that 
end, there was nothing in his conduct but what might be very well excuſes 
and pardoned. 
But his after. actions did not correſpond to theſe beginnings, and far from 
being proper or lawful means of advancing the King's affairs, were not ſo 
much as directed or intended for his ſervice. He went over afterwards into 
Scotland without either men or arms, and endeavoured to draw away the 
Highlanders, as his kindred and allies, to himſelf from Montroſs, whom in 
ſcorn he uſed to call the Governor of the Lowlands, thereby making an 
unſeaſonable diviſion in the King's forces, which contributed to make Aa 
troſs disband them. He joined in all the violent meaſures of the Nuncio 
and his party, oppoſed the Peace of 1646, and exerted all his power and 
intereſt to break it in the field, and cauſe it to be rejected by the General 
Aſſembly. He embarked in the deſign to put the Kingdom in ſubjection 
to the Pope, or ſome other foreign power; and when he was ſent to the 
ucen in France in the beginning of 1648, he would not join with Lord 
uckery and Mr. Browne his collegues in any meaſures, till he had received 
directions from Nome; and was violently againſt the Lord Lieutenant's te- 
turn into Ireland, which they and all that wiſhed well to his Majeſty much 
deſired. Upon his return from France, he joined with the Nuncio in op- 
poſing the Ceſſation lately made with Lord Inchiquin, debauched Glengay 
and a body of Scots Highlanders, whom he drew together in the County of 
Wexford to deſtroy all that ſubmitted to it; and they being routed, he fled 
to Michael Jones in Dublin, and thence retired to Owen O Netle, who 
ſtood out againſt that Ceſſation and the Peace which followed it, and which 
was thought by the Duke of Ormonde and the Roman Catholick Confede- 
rates (between whom it was concluded) as the only means to prevent the 
deteſtable murder of the late King; which was then intended by the Regi- 
cides, who ſoon after put it in execution. He ſtood out thus till Owe 
O Neile ſubmitted to the Peace, and then having the benefit of his articles, 
| he did more miſchief as a ſecret, than he had done before as an open, 
| cnemy. He engaged Colonel Byrne to hold out with his forces in the 
County of Wicklow againſt the King's Authority ; he kept a correſpondence 
with Cromwell from the time of his landing at Dublin, encouraged him 
| to march to Mexford, and contributed to get that important place (before 
| which otherwiſe his Army might have crumbled to nothing) betrayed into 
his hands. He was a chief inſtrument in engaging the city of Waterfard 
to withſtand the Lord Lieutenant's authority, and to refuſe his forces ad: 
mittance within their walls. He made it his buſineſs to ſow diſcontents 
among 
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among the Jriſb troops, and to raiſe thoſe jealouſies between them and Lord ChHarLEs 


Inchiquins party, which ruincd the King's affairs in Ireland. He was a con- 
ſtant ſpy upon the Duke of Ormonde and all that adhered to his Majeſty's 
authority, giving intelligence to Jones and Treton of all thcir meaſures and 
deſigns. He hindered the conjunction of the Leinſter and Uſfter regiments 
to raiſe the ſiege of Finagh, by which means that important place fell into 
the hands of the Engliſh Rebels, with whom he ſoon after openly joined. 
To curry favour with them, he endeavouted to aſperſe the memory of the 
late King, and to load him with the infamy of encouraging the [r;ſh Re- 
bellion, by pretending to confeſs an antecedent deſign, wherein he pretended 
to be concerned himſelf, but which never was ated, nor had the leaſt foun- 
dation of truth or probability. Thus he had treated the late King; and with 
regard to King Charles Il. when that Prince was in 1651. at the head of an 
Army in Scotland, he laboured (though in vain) with all his power to cauſe 
a defection of the Highlanders, and to draw down a body of the Macdou- 
nels and other Clans into the Lowlands, to fall on the back of the King's 
forces, whilſt Cromwell attacked him before, that being thus hemmed in on 
both ſides, he might be ſure to fall into their hands. 

Such was the man, in whoſe behalf the Queen Mother of England, and 
the Kings of France and Spain interpoſed. Antrim had come into England 
ſoon afrer the Reſtoration to pay his duty at Court; but upon information 
from the Commiſſioners of the Convention, that he had ſo misbchaved him- 
ſelf both with regard to his Majeſty and his Royal Father, that he was not 
worthy of the leaſt countenance from him, the King refuſed ſo much as to 
admit him to his preſence, and committed him priſoner to the Tower of 
London. He continued there ſeveral months under a cloſe reſtraint upon 
the continued information of the ſame Commiſſioners. But no evidence 
being produced of his guilt, as was confidently promiſed, and a petition be- 
ing preſented by his wife to the King in Council on March 29. 1661. it 
was ordered that he ſhould be bailed, upon the Lords Moore, Dillon and 
Taaffe entering into a recognizance of 20000 J. for his appearance, within 
ſix weeks after the date of it, before the Lords Juſtices of Ireland; to whom 
were remitted all the papers which they had ſent over about him. Orders 
were likewiſe given for the Attorney General to take forthwith the exami- 
nation of Colonel Robert Venables in relation to what was charged on the 
Marquis of Antrim, and ſpeedily to tranſmit the ſame to the Board, that 
they might be ſent to the jo wages nora The Marquis was at the ſame time 
ordered not to appear in the King's preſence during his ſtay in England. 
Thus was he ſent into Ireland without his Majeſty's interpoſing in the leaſt 
in his behalf, and left to undergo ſuch a trial and puniſhment, as by the 


Juſtice of that Kingdom ſhould be found due to his crime. The King ex- 


pected that ſome heinous matter would be there objected and proved againſt 
him, to render him incapable, and deprive him, of that favour and protection, 
which his ſervices in Montroſt's affair had merited. But after above four- 
teen months attendance, and (as his Majeſty preſumed) after ſuch examina- 
tions as were requiſite, he was at laſt diſmiſſed, without any cenſure, with- 
out any tranſmiſlion of a charge againſt him, and with a licence from the 
Lords Juſtices to tranſport himſelf into England. He there ſollicited for the 
reſtitution. of his eſtate, which conſiſted of 107611 acres, and had been al- 
lotted to the Lord Maſſareene and a few other Adventurers and Soldiers, in 
conſideration of their adventures and pay, which did not in all exceed the 
lum of 7000 J. ſuch excellent bargains had thoſe people for their money. 
What was objected to the Marquis of Antrim during his impriſonment in 
the Tower, doth not fully appear. One thing was the idle inconſiſtent fic- 


tion, defaming King Charles I. which he related in a conference with Co- 
lonel - 
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CHARLEsSlonel Reynolds, and the Biſhop of Clogher. Hence in a o letter ſoon after 
II. he got his liberty (on April 26. 1661.) to the Duke of Ormonde, he ably. 
CYV lutely © diſavows the having ever related that abominable falſhood, and that 
1663, « the laying an aſperſion on the late King concerning the Ir;fþ Rebellion, 


« was a baſeneſs ſo horrid, and ſo far from his intentions, that it never en. 


« tered into his thoughts.” He * wrote like wiſe to the Queen Mother, then 
at Paris, © that among other things charged upon him, two journeys made 
« by him into the North of Ireland in 1642. and 1643. were imputed to 
« him, as directed to a conjunction with the [r;ſþ Rebels, and he conceiveg 
« what her Majeſty might well remember and knew of the true end of thoſe 
« journies, would ſerve much for his juſtification.” The Queen thereupon 
thought fit to write a letter to the Duke of Ormonde (whom ſhe had intrea. 
ed before ſhe left England to uſe his good offices in Antrim's behalf) in 
which ſhe declared, what ſhe remembred concerning thoſe journies, that he 
might acquaint the King therewith, and if he allowed of it, make ſuch fur. 
ther uſe of that teſtimony, as it might amount to. Antrim had deſired to 
have a certificate to that purpoſe; but the Queen, though ſhe remembereq 
enough of the matter to give the King the information ſhe ſent, did not 
think it fit any thing from her ſhould be produced, but as he ſhould pleaſe 
to direct. Her Majeſty on this occaſion renewed her inſtances with the Duke, 
to give his aſſiſtance to Antrim in the terrible intricacy of his affairs, aſſur. 
ing him, that the forſaking in part his own ſenſe to take up hers, would 
oblige her in a moſt ſingular manner. She wrote at the ſame time to the 
King, © intreating him in the firſt place, as far as the nature of the affair 
« would permit, to extend to Antrim a part of that grace and pardon, 

whereof ſo many great offenders in all kinds, did in ſome meaſure or other 
at that time partake; or if that might not be done, that at leaſt his hear- 
« ing and examination might be before his Majeſty himſelf in England, 
« and neither the buſineſs nor himſelf ſent into Ireland. This interceſſion, 
though it did not prevent the King's ſending Antrim into that Kingdom, 
yet ſeems to have got him an“ allowance of 10/. a week out of the Ex- 
chequer for his ſubſiſtence, whilſt he was attending the proſecution of his 
adverſaries, and the pleaſure of the Lords Juſtices at Dublin. His Majeſty 
likewiſe, ſeeing nothing proved againſt him began to hearken to the in- 
ſtances uſed in his behalf, and allowed a clauſe to be inſerted in the At of 
Settlement for reſtoring him to his eſtate, in the ſame manner as Lord Net- 
terville after repriſals. 

This was not ſufficient for the Marquis's purpoſe; he would ſtill for want 
of repriſals have been kept out of his eſtate, unleſs he proved his innocency, 
had not the Queen Mother returned in Auguſt 1662. to England; where 
he waited upon her; having got his bail diſcharged, upon a petition to the 
Council on June 29. before, repreſenting that, after ſo many months te- 
maining in Ireland, and being ready to appear, he had not been ſo much as 
called upon. The Duke of Ormonde was gone for Ireland, before her Mi 
jeſty arrived at London; but ſhe did not fail to ſollicit him by letter in Au- 
trim's behalf, and uſed her inſtances ſo effectually with the King, that ſhe 
obtained from him a letter to the Lord Lieutenant on Dec. 8. following, 
requiring him to move the Council of Ireland to prepare a Bill to be trani- 
mitted over according to Poyning's Law for putting the Marquis in poſlel- 
ſion of his eſtate. The Council were unanimouſly of opinion, that {ſuch a 
Bill ought not to be tranſmitted. Antrim thereupon preſented a petition 
to his Majeſty, giving a favourable account of his caſe, repreſenting * that 


® RR. p. 251. Lord Fermyn's letter to the Duke of Ormonde, April 30. 1661, FF. 194 
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upon the breaking out of the Triſh Rebellion, he had quitted that King- CHARLEs 
« dom on account thereof, and hai retircd into England; that he was lent II. 
back by the late King's poſitive command for the carrying on of ſuch ſer- A 
« vices there and in Scotland, as were given him in charge, and his endeavours e Af 

, « thercin were ſo well accepted that he was ee. with the title of Mar- 
b « quis; that indeed he had been accuſed of detaming the late King, and on 
« that account had been impriſoned in the Tower, and forbid his Majeſty's 
« prelence, but during all his attendance in Jreland, the fact had been never 
« proved, and was indeed without foundation, and (as a proof of his con- 
« flant adherence to his Majeſty) that he had been deprived by the Iriſb and 
« Ulurpers of his whole eſtate, and lived in great miſery till his Majeſty's 
« happy Reſtoration. ; 

Thus petition was referred to a Committee of the Council of England, 
who thereupon met together, and after having heard the Marquis, did not 
think fir ro make any report, till they firſt ſaw and underſtood the reaſons, 
which induced the Council of Ireland not to tranſmit the Bill propoſed. Theſe 
rcaſons were ſent in a letter of March 18. with ſeveral petitions that had 
been preſented to them as well from the Soldiers and Adyenturers, as from 
« the Marquis himſelf. The reaſons imported, that“ they were informed, 
« the Marquis had put in his claim before the Commiſſioners for executing 
« the Act of Settlement; and if his innocency were ſuch as he allcdged, 
« there was no nced of tranſmitting ſuch a Bill as was deſited; and if he 
« were nocent, it conſiſted not with their duty to his Majeſty, to tranſmit 
« ſuch a Bill, as if it ſhould paſs into a law, muſt needs draw a great pre- 
« judice upon ſo many Adventurers and Soldicrs, as were alledged to be 
« therein concerned.” The petition of the Adventurers and Soldiers repre- 
ſented, that they had been for ſeven or eight years paſt in peaccable poſſeſ- 
ſion of the eſtate in queſtion, and ſhould be ruined, if it were taken from 
them. Whilſt theſe papers were under conſideration of the Committee, an- 
other petition was likewiſe preſented to the King from about ſixty citizens 
of London cteditors of Antrim, deſiting that his eſtate might be made liable 
to the payment of his juſt debts, and that they might not be ruincd in fa- 
vour ot the preſent poſſeſſors, who (they ſaid) were but a few Citizens and 
Soldicrs, and had disburſed very ſmall ſums thereon. Antrim preſented an- 
other petition of the ſame tenor, as the former, praying to be heard, and 
atterwards a third preſſing diſpatch, on account of the inconveniences he ſut- 
tered by dclays. 

The Committee of Council proceeded with great deliberation in the af- 
fair, and heard what the Marquis had to offer in his own vindication. He 
produced the King's Inſtructions and Letters in 1643. and 1644. for his go- 
ing into Ireland, and treating with the Iriſh, in order to reduce them to 
thcir obedience, to draw from them forces for the ſervice of Scotland, and 
to engage them to ſend a ſuccour of 10000 men to his Majeſty's aſſiſtance 
in England. It was not fit, that Antrim ſhould ſuffer for his correſpondence 
with the [r;/þ Confederates at this time, and whatever miſtakes he made in 
the carrying on thoſe ſervices, might well be excuſed on account of the 
good meaning with which they were committed, and of the good end to 
which they were directed. Daniel O Neile, who had been ſcnt with him 
as an adviſer, when he was employed on that buſineſs, was then in Court, 
and an unexceptionable witneſs, of his behaviour at that time, and of the 
zcal with which he procecded in that ſervice. The late King had approved 
it, by raiſing him thereupon to the honour he now enjoyed; and none of 
his adverſaries produced any evidence to convict him of any of thoſc parts 
ot his conduct, which were juſtly exceptionable. In this circumſtance, the 
Committee could not avoid making a report in his favour, and the Council 
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CHarLesthought it but common juſtice to certify in his behalf, “ that they found 


« him innocent from any malice or rebellious purpoſes again the 


WY WV © Crown, and what he did by way of correſpondence and compliance With 
1663. „ the Jriſb, was in order to the ſervice of the late King, and wartanted 


« by his Inſtructions and the truſt repoſed in him, and the benefit thereof 
« accrued to the ſervice of the Crown, and not to the particular advant - 
« of the Marquis.” This was done in a letter from the King (dated us 
10. entered at the Signet Office Fuly 13. and counter-ſigned by Sit H 
Bennet) to the Lord Lieutenant and Council of Ireland, who were requireq 
to tranſmit it to the Commiſſioners of Claims, that they might know the 
judgment of his Majeſty and the Council of Englazd, in the caſe of the Lord 
of Antrim, and proceed accordingly. 

The Earl of Clarendon writing on July 18. to the Duke of O- 
mentions this affair in the following words, I know not whether you 
« have yet received the King's Letter about my Lord Antrim, of whom 
« you know, I was never fond. But really upon examination of that whole 
« affair, 1 know not how he can be deſtroyed with any ſhadow and Colour 
« of juſtice ; except you have ſomewhat there againſt him which we do not 
« know; and then it is as ſtrange, that you have never ſent the informs. 
« tion to us; for we know the King was not more inclined towards him 
« than law and juſtice required.” It was very happy for Antrim, that his 
cauſe was tried in England before the Lords of the Council, who knew lit. 
tle or nothing of his conduct, when both the Duke of Ormonde and the Earl 
of Angleſey were abſent. The Duke, out of regard to the Queen Mothers 
inſtances, or out of a delicacy of honour (which would not allow him to 
appear againſt a man, who had vilely aſperſed his character, and whoſe rooted 
maleyolence againſt him for many years paſt was known to all the world) 
did not care impertinently to accuſe him, and would have been well enough 
pleaſed, if the Marquis had been cleared without any act of his; but when 
he was called upon to tranſmit to the Court of Claims, a certificate of the 
innocence of a perſon, whom he knew to be a flagrant offender in many in- 
ſtances, he was forced to proteſt againſt an inſtrument, which he could not 
ſign, or ſeem to approve and countenance, conſiſtent with truth and juſtice. 
He found himſelf under an unhappy dilemma, cither of breaking through 
thoſe ſacred obligations, or of offending the Queen Mother and doing an 
unkind thing to the Marquis of Antrim. He thus laments his condition in 
a letter of Aug. 1. to his friend Daniel O Neile, © I am much troubled 
« (lays he) that my Lord of Antrim's unskilfulneſs, or his affectation of the 
« ſplendor of a victory, ſhould have put a neceſſity upon me and the Board 
« ro make ſuch a return to the King's Letter in his fayour, as muſt diſpleaſe 
« and perhaps diſappoint him; when by obtaining his Majeſty's directions to 
© the Commiſſioners, he might have had his end, and we had been le 
*« obliged by our duty to oppoſe him. 

The King's Letter arrived at Dublin on July 20; and the purport of it 
coming to be known, the Adventurers and Soldiers concerned in Antrim's 
eſtate, preſented a petition to the Council, who tranſmitted it to his Ma- 
jeſty, together with their own letters of the laſt of that month. They obſerxed 
in thoſe letters, “ that in ſeveral other caſes of the like nature, his Majeſty 
« had vouchſated to direct his letters immediately to the Commiſſioners; 
4 and from theſe about the Marquis of Antrim being directed to the Board, 
&« they gathered that his Majeſty intended, if his ſervants there upon the 
« place, ſhould find more in the Marquis of Antrim's caſe, either in rcla- 
« tion to his Majeſty or his affairs there, than was taken notice of in thoſe 
letters, they might humbly repreſent the ſame, as had been the uſe and 
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proceed thereon, till they ſhould receive his Majeſty's further plcaturc. 
Hence they had thought it their duty to defer tranſmitting his letters to 
the Commillioners, till they had repreſented to him, that purſuant to the 
letters of the Privy Council of England to the Lords Juſtices on Dec. 19. 
1660. (requiring them to ſend over authentick copies of all papers what- 
ever, which any way related to the Marquis of Antrim's being guilty of 
defaming his late Majeſty, and to cauſe all ſuch witneſſes as could alledge 
any thing to the proving thereof to be examined, and the examinations 
returned to their Lordſhips, atteſted by the Juſtices and Council) a Com- 
miſlion had been iſſued, ſeveral witnefles had been examined, and their 
examinations tranſmitted by the Lords Juſtices on Feb. 20. following; that 
on July 10. 1661, the Lords Juſtices reccived thoſe papers and examina- 
tions from Mr. Secretary Morrice, purſuant to the order of Council on 
March 29. before, and after a report made of them by the Lord Chief 
uſtice Barry, the recogniſances of the Marquis and his ſureties had been 
ordcred to be cancelled on Auguſt 18. 1662; and that they now ſent 
back thoſe examinations and other papers relating to the Marquis's crime 
of defaming the late King, and confeſſed, they were not willing upon 
thoſe examinations and papers to aggravate any thing againſt him, and 
therefore it was, that no cenſure was paſſed there, nor any charge tranſmit- 
ted againſt him; that they did not think it proper in their letters of March 
18. laſt paſt to obje any crime to him, their work in thole letters being 
but to inform his Majeſty only of the particulars then under conſideration, 
and what occurred upon the two petitions of the Marchioneſs of Antrim, 
and of ſeveral Adventurers, to the Board, for they did not pr” ce that the Mar- 
quis would have attempted to put his Majeſty upon the difficulty of giving in 
arule, contrary to the Act of Settlement, but would have abided the trial 
of the proper way preſcribed by the Act in his caſe; that it was manifeſt, 
the Marquis's caſe, as ſtated in thoſe letters, was not the whole of his caſe, 
there being many material things omitted, which they verily believed, 
were not made known to the Lords of the Council [of England}, which 
appcarcd to them in Ireland, and wherein they might not be ſilent without 
breach of juſtice to his Majeſty; that in particular the Lord Licutenant 
well knew, the Marquis of Antrim oppoſed both the Peace of 1646. and 
that of 1648; that he had conſtantly joined with the Pope's Nuncio and 
his adherents againſt the Royal Authority, and appeared active in all AC- 
ſemblies and Councils where he was preſent, in open oppoſition to all 
the Members thereof, who endeavoured to incline the people to ſubmit 
to the peace; that when the Lord Lieutenant was labouring to reduce the 
Triſh to their due obedience, the Marquis of Antrim labourcd induſtriouſly 
to withdraw them from it, and when things were in a way and tendency 
towards ſending 100co men to his Majeſty's aſſiſtance, whereof he ſtood 
in the greateſt and moſt imaginable neceſſity, the Marquis declared openly 
in the General Aſſembly of the Confederates, that not one man ſhould 
go out of the Province of U//fer, and in the end both theſe Peaces were 
by the diſloyalty of the Clergy, and by the countenance and contrivance 
of the Lord of Autrim who joined with them, rendered fruitleſs; that in 


all this part of his conduct, the Marquis had no warrant or authority, nor 


any ſubſequent approbation, from his Majeſty ; nor had ever pretended to 
the Lord Lieutenant, that he had, though he did not want frequent op- 
portunities of doing ſo; that by this oppoſition to thoſe Peaces, and by 
his taking the Oath of Aſſociation, he was by the Act of Settlement ex- 
preſly barred from being reſtored as an innocent Papiſt; and how far it 


* might be fit for his Majeſty, contrary to that Act, to direct the Com- 
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« againſt the Crown, they humbly ſubmitted to his great wiſdom, after xe. 
« preſcnting the inconveniences, and miſchiefs, that would follow, from his 
« being declared innocent in ſo extraordinary a way, to the ſettlement of 
« the Kingdom in general. 

It * muſt be obſetved, that the petition of the Adventurers here mention. 
ed to be tranſmitted by the Council into England, contained the heads of 
their accuſation of the Marquis of Antrim, upon which he was ſoon after 
tricd before the Court of Claims; and at the ſame time that they preſented ir 
to the Board, they preſented another addreſs to the Duke of Ormonde in par. 
ticular, wherein they applied to him, “ as the moſt competent and juſt ob. 
“ ſerver of both perſons and proceedings during thoſe times, wherein he wiz 
« entruſted with the Government of Ireland; and as he had been pleaſed 
* on the like emergencies to certify what had fallen within his obſervation 
« for clearing the behaviour of perſons, in whole caſes the proofs might be 
&« attended with ſome difficulty, they now called upon him to certify what 
he had obſerved of the Marquis of Antrim's behaviour, in obſtructing the 
&« Peaces of 1646. and 1648. in joining with the Nuncio and Clergy in op- 
« poſing his Majeſty's Authority, and in declaring his abſolute reſolution for 
« hindering all levies and aſſiſtances, that ſhould be endeavoured in the Pro- 
« vince of Ulſter, where his intereſt was of conſideration. 

The Duke of Ormonde, after he reccived the King's Letter, had on July 
22, expreſſed his concern and ſentiments upon that ſubject, in a letter to 
the Lord Chancellor Clarendon, who in his u anſwer (dated Aug. 1.) gives 
him the following account of the King's proceeding in that buſineſs, “ con- 
« cerning my Lord of Antrim; you make a right judgment of the conſe- 
« quence, that if the King hath done amiſs in his teſtimony and deſire, the 
« fault muſt lic upon your Board, for not informing him better. I do aſſure 
you, and I think you know, the King hath not been tranſported with any 
* ychement inclination to preſerve the Marquis, right or wrong; nor could 
* the extraordinary importunity of his few (though powerful) friends, have 
« prevailed with the King for that diſpatch, if he could in juſtice longer 
« have refuſed. After he had been ſent to you into Ireland upon ſuch poſi 
e tive ſuggeſtions and undertakings of the Commiſſioners, could it be ima- 
© gined he would have been ſuffered by authority to return hither, if there 
remained any charge againſt him? From that time the augmentation was; 
« the Marquis is an innocent man; he hath never done any thing but by 
« the King's Command, and is ruined purely by obeying the King. It was 
« anſwered, why doth he not make his innocence appear upon his claim? 
The reply is, his innocence muſt appear from his being owned and juſti- 
« fied; and then they produce your certificate on the behalf of the Lotd 
Dungan, by which alone he is adjudged innocent. And the Queen asks, 
« how the King can refuſe the like certificate for the Marquis? When not 
« only all the King's Letters are produced, but what elſe was done, was by 
« her order upon the King's Inſtructions to her. If this be true, and that 
« rcally he hath done nothing, but in purſuance of the King's Directions, 
and that the King had the effect of it, and that he never did any thing to 
his Majcſty's diſſervice, how was it poſſible for the King to deny his 
e teſtimony ? And what juſtice can there be that this man ſhould be undone 
tc after the King's return, and when it is conccived to be in his power to 
« prelerve him? Yet upon a ſuppoſition, that there was ſomething objected 
« againſt him, which was unknown to us, the King could not be perſuaded 
&* to do any thing in his behalf; till after long expectation, he received the 
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« letter from the Board, in which there was no charge againſt him, but CharLEs 


« only a reference of his innocence to the Court of Claims. Then the 
King could not retuſe him his teſtimony upon the evidence he produced; 
yet would not ditect it to the Commiſſioners, but to you and the Board: 
and if the grounds be not true, there can be no concluſion, I am taken 
here by him to be the only obſtructer of his pretences; which I am far 
« from affecting, and deſired nothing but that the King might weigh all he 
« did; and I am ſure he could do no more for his own information. This 
« js all J can ſay upon that affair.” 
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The caſe of the Lord Dungan here referred to was this v. Sit Malter Ca/e of Lord 
Dungan in 1645. came out of England to the Duke of Ormonde, with let-Pungan. 


ters trom the King, ſignifying his regard of the remarkable ſervices perform- 
ed by him and his father Sir 70%n Dungan, from the beginning of the wars 
in that Kingdom, and recommending him as a perſon ſpecially meriting truſt 
and cmployments. There was at that time no occaſion of employing him 
in the quarters about Dublin, and the Ceſſation being then in force, but 
oppoſed by ſeveral perſons and parties, the Duke of Ormonde gave him a 
commiſſion to raiſe ſome forces, and to join with General Preſton for ſup- 
preſſing and reducing the Ceſlation-breakers. He was engaged in this ſer— 
vice at Roſcommon, when the Peace in 1646, was publiſhed and accepted by 
Preſton and his Army. But the ſame being rejected by Ocven O Nele and 
his party, with whom afterwards Preſton joined, Sir JF alter then ſent to the 
Lord Lieutenant for directions how to diſpoſe of himſelf, and was ordered 
to remain among the Iriſb, as of Preſton's Army, in nopes he might be 
uſcful on a favourable opportunity to reduce them to their duc obedience. 
Preſton having afterwards, with O Neile and the Nuncio, advanced to be- 
ſiege Dublin, Sit Walter by the Lord Licutenant's directions remained among 
them to proſecute ſuch deſigns as were by his Excellency entruſted to his ma- 
nagement; and in order thereunto, he was inſtrumental in procuring Pre— 


ſton to deſert the Nuncio and O Neile, and to ſign an inſtrument of ſub- 


miſſion to his Majeſty's Authority. From that time, till the withdrawing of 
his Majeſty's Authority from the Kingdom, Sir alter, purſuant to his in- 
ſtructions, conſtantly correſponded with the Duke of Ormonde, and upon 
his departure out of the Kingdom, the ſaid Sir Valter Dungan, Sir John 


his father, and his brother //7/{zam Lord Dungan, having made application 


to him to know his pleaſure how to diſpoſe of themſelves in his abſence to 
the beſt advantage of his Majeſty's ſervice, his Grace conſidering the diſtracted 
condition of that time, and the neceſſities whercunto his late Majeſty's at- 
fairs and Perſon were then reduced; and being well aſſured of their loyalty 
and good affections to his Majeſty's ſervice, whereof he had good experience, 
directed them to make themſelves as conſiderable among the Triſh as they 
could, and to get and keep an intercſt among them, thereby to become 
{crviccable to the King at the Lord Licutcnant's return to the exerciſe of his 
authority in that Kingdom, and to uſe all means and ways conducing to thoſe 
ends; whereof at his return they gave him a faithful account, having at that 
time in 1648. brought him a regiment of horſe commanded by the taid Sir 
Valter, wherein his father and brother alſo ſerved in his Majeſty's Army. 
They were all valiant, active and faithful. Sir //alter was wounded and 
taken priſoner in the ſervice; but being after relcaſed and appointed Com- 
miſſary- General of the Horſe, he held out againſt the Ulurper, till enforced 
with the reſt of his party to tran{port himſelf according to articles into Spain, 
where he gave ſignal teſtimonies of his duty, affections and loyalty to his 
Majeſty's ſervice; in a ſenſe whereof, and of the ſervices done by him, his 
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O nocency of theſe perſons came to be tried before the 
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Caſe of the 
Marguis of 
Antrim 
continued. 


cordingly gave it to his brother Milliam Viſcount ter , na When the in. 

ourt of Claims, the 
Duke of Ormonde thought himſelf obliged to give this account of their ſer. 
vices, and to certify the Commiſlioners, that from time to time their ap- 
pearing in arms, or acting with any perſon or perſons engaged in the faid 
Rebellion, was by his directions and command, as Lord Lieutenant to bi; 
late Majeſty, and in order to his ſetvice. 

This was the caſe which ſerved as an uſeful precedent to Lord Antrim 
though his caſe was widely different. Dungan correſponded duly and con. 
ſtantly with the Lord Lieutenant, and had his directions on every particulat 
occaſion ; but Antrim never correſponded with him at all, and neither ſought 
nor had his directions. No particular act of hoſtility or oppoſition to either 
of the Peaces was ever objected to Dungan; all that could be miſinterpteted 
in his conduct was his continuing in Preſton's Army after he had rejected 
the Peace of 1646. and it was ſo well known how ſerviceable he had been 
in contributing to both thoſe Peaces, that the very poſſeſſors of his eſtate al. 
lowed it, and confeſſed his merit in that reſpect. Whereas many particulat 
acts of oppoſition to thoſe Peaces, before and after they were made; many 
acts of treachery and miſchief to his Majeſty's ſervice, and of rebellious with. 
ſtanding his authority were objected to Antrim, and eaſy to be proved. In 
the certificate for Dungan, the ſeries of his actings, the time and circumſtan. 
ces thereof are diſtinctly repreſented by the perſon who knew them bet}, 
but in that for Antrim, there is no particular of his conduct mentioned, but 
all is expreſſed in general, that he might be able to apply it to what purpoſe 
he pleaſed; though all that he produced any authority for was what he tran(. 
acted in 1643. and 1644 in order to ſend a body of men to Montroſe in 
Scotland. Antrim's great advantage was, that by the Adventurers negle& 
of proſecuting him during the fourteen months that he was kept upon hi; 
recogniſance in Ireland, his cauſe came to be heard before the Council in 
England, where his conduct was unknown, where he had the repreſenting 
of it himſelf, and where there was no body to object to his account. Hence 
nothing was ſuppoſed to lye againſt him, but the point of correſpondence 
with the Rebels, in order to the ſervice of Scotland, and the article of his 
defaming the late King; which he abſolutely denied, and which perhaps the 
examinations taken, and the papers tranſmitted from the Lords Juſtices, did 
not ſufficiently prove. My reaſons for this opinion are, not only that when 
thoſe examinations were returned to Ireland, the Juſtices did not ptoſecute 
him, or tranſmit any charge againſt him, on account of that crime, but be- 


cauſe that defamation was repreſented to be in a conference between him, 


and the Biſhop of Clogher and Colonel Reynolds, and neither of theſe lai 
were examined about it. What makes this reaſon the ſtronger is, that Dr. 
Henry Jones, who at the time of the ſuppoſed conference was Biſhop ot 
Clogher, was at the time of writing the letter of Fuly 31. Biſhop of Meath, 
and was one who ſigned that letter as a member of the Privy Council of 
Ireland; and yet he was not called upon by the Adventurers to certify that 
particular, as the Duke of Ormonde was to certify the others mentioned in 
that letter. It was that article in the charge againſt Antrim which the Ning 
reſented moſt, and which occaſioned his impriſonment, and the other marks 
of his Majcſty's diſpleaſure; and that falling to the ground for want of err 
dence, Antrim found the leſs difficulty in getting the certificate in his fr. 
vour. 

When Antrim's friends found that the certificate, which had been ſent to 
the Lord Lieutenant and Council, would not be tranſmitted to the Court 0! 
Claims, and that the Council were preparing a Remonſtrance againſt it, my 
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uſed new inſtances with the King to ſign another certificate directed to the CHARLES 


Commiſſioners of that Court, as had been done by the Duke of Ormende 


in Lord Dungans cale. Whether ine not receiving in a whole month (when 


the day of trial was ſo near) an anſwer from Ireland on that ſubject, or the 
uncertainty, either of the miſcarriage of the letter of Jun 10. or of the 
proceedings of the Council of Ireland (in which it was caly to ſuggeſt that 
Antrim had his enemies) in that affair, or any other, were the motives made 
ale of to induce the King to that ſtep, it is certain that on Aug. 11. he ſigned 
a certificate in the form of a letter to the Commiſſioners tor executing the 
AX of Settlement, (of the ſame import, and in the ſame words, except 
where the form neceſſarily occaſioned a vatiation) atteſting the Marquis's 
innocence, and requiring them to proceed accordingly. This letter was 
entered the next day at the Signet-Office, and arrived at Dublin time 
enough to be made uſe of at the Marquis's trial, which was on the 2oth of 
that month. His friends had reaſon enough to think the lettcr to the State 
of Ireland would produce nothing that could do him ſervice, the Lord Licu- 
tenant having declared himlclt fo ſtrongly againſt any thing of that nature. 

As toon as his Grace had noticc from the Lord Chancellor Clarendon, 
that ſome ſuch thing was deſigned, he in a letter of 7uly 17. acquaints 
him with his ſenſe of it in thele words.“ I know not what kind of letter 
« the King can writc, or what we here can do upon any letter tor my Lord 
« of Antrim. You know the King, as well as we, is bound by the Act of 
« Settlement, whilſt that is in force; and I conceive the King can take no 
« notice of the other Act. Thoſe that I make uſe of, for intormation who 
« arc fit to be ſaved in this new AR, are men that I know have always in- 
« tended and endeavoured the intcreſt of the Crown; and neither they nor 
« ] can repreſent my Lord of Antrim in that number, but we muſt conſe— 
« quently put ourſelves out of it; ſo directly oppoſite have been his ways 
« to ours, When we thought we went in them by the laſt and this King's 
« poſitive aud clear directions. If the King ſhall interpoſe his authority to 
introduce men ſo qualified, how bcfricnded ſocver, I deſpair of any ſet- 
« tlement by this or any other Act. When I have ſaid this, I have done 
« my duty, and can hold my peace.” This was his Gracc's ſenſe before he 
ſaw the King's letter; but the Marchionels of Antrim having delivered it to 
him on the 21ſt of that month, he in a letter the next day to the Chancel- 
lor tells him, “ that, by comparing it with his letter of the 4th, where it 
« was ſuppoſed, that what the Council of Jre/and had wrote againſt the 
« paſſing of a Bill for the reſtitution of the Marquis of Antrim, was all 
that could be ſaid againſt him, he found that it was grounded upon that 
ſuppoſition; and that the inconveniences and diſappointments, which 
might happen by his reſtitution in ſo extraordinary a way, to the ſettle— 
« ment of the Kingdom, would be charged on the Council of Ireland, for 
not giving the King due and ncedful information; and how far (ſays he) 
the apprehenſion of this may prevail upon the Council to ſuſpend the 
tranſmitting of that letter to the Commiſſioners, will be the ſubject of 
« this day's debate at the Board.” 

The Queen Mother (though a friend to neither of them) teazed the Chan- 
cellor as much as ſhe did the Duke of Ormonde in this affair, and might 
pollibly learn from the former the ſenſe of the latter upon the King's letter 
of July 10. Whether the Council of Ireland did not come immediately 
into a reſolution of not tranſmitting it to the Commiſſioners, or that i 
required ſome time to look over the former proceedings in the caſe which 
was repreſented in that letter, or whether the petitions of the Adventurers, 
which gave occaſion to ſome part of the contents of their anſwer, might 
cauſe a delay, in the drawing up and perfecting thereof, it is certain ten 
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CrarLesdays paſſed between the time of its receipt by the Lord Lieutenant, and the 


II. 


laſt of July, when that anſwer was ſigned by the Council and ſent away. 


lit her Majeſty had carlier notice of the Duke of Ormonde's ſentiments, it 


1663. 


was not politick to wait the arrival of that anſwer; but to get immediately 
another certificate from the King directed to the Commiſſioners. It appears 
plainly, that ncither the King, nor the Lord Chancellor, ever ſaw that an- 
{wer till after his Majeſty's letter to the Commiſſioners was ſent away, which 
being in ſubſtance the ſame as the other to the Council of Jrelang, wu 
done (probably as a matter that needed not conſultation) without the Chan- 
cellor's privity. Yet conſidering that this was ſigned on Aug. 11. (eleven 
days aftcr that from the Council) I am verily perſuaded that Antrims friends 
waited the arrival of the latter, and that this was ſecreted by Sir H. Ben. 
net, (to whom it was directed) not only till his Majeſty had ſigned the other, 
but till it was too late to ſend an exprets to countermand it, and prevent 
its effect on the Commiſlioners of the Court of Claims. It is not fait to 
charge a Miniſter with breach of truſt or infidelity to his Maſter in any cafe, 
without producing the reaſons upon which the charge is founded, and leay. 
ing the world to judge of the evidence; more eſpecially in one, where the 
honour of a Prince, the juſtice due to particular perſons, and the quiet, 
peace and good ſettlement of a Nation are concerned. 

All theſe were conſiderably affected in this caſe; and the Duke of Or. 
monde ſaw at firſt (before the event verified thoſe reflections which his natu- 
ral ſagacity inſpired) what a general diſcontent Antrim's reſtitution in ſuch x 
way would give to the whole body of the Adventurers and Soldiers, and 
what an advantage would be taken from the too general terms, in which 
the King's letter in his favour was couched, by the Marquis in applying to 
every other part of his conduct what was meant only in relation to the par. 
ticular of his tranlations in order to the aſſiſtance of Montroſe, and by the 
Fanaticks, Republicans and other diſaffected perſons, in abuſing it to coun. 
tenance the vileſt aſperſions on the King's honour and his Father's memory. 
His apprchenſions in this reſpect he thus expreſſes in his letter of Aug. 3. to 
the Earl of Fr. Albans. © Yours (ſays he) of the 18th of the laſt, convey- 
« ing her Majeſty's commands to me in favour of the Lord Antrim for the 
<« reſtoring him to his eſtate, I received not till after the King's letter di- 
« rected to me and the Council had been read, and the ſubſtance of a te- 
* turn reſolved upon. I do not offer this, as an excuſe abſolving me for 
« want of performing, with due obedience, the Queen's pleaſure; which 
* had been enough known to me before. Bur I ſhall in this caſe reſort to 
her juſtice, belicving with much confidence, it was not her intention, the 
« Marquis of Antrim ſhould be preſcrved at the rate of deſtroying many lels 
« faulty perſons and families, or that 1 ſhould be inſtrumental in it, with 
© tuch circumſtances as mult in conſequence transfer his guilt upon my elf, 
« and not without ſome rcfleQions upon the proceedings of the late King, 
If his rcſtitution could, or can yet, be contrived without theſe hard con- 
“ ditions, I neither was nor will be oppoſite to it; and part of the ſeverity 
* of the cale had been avoided, if the letter in his favour had not been di- 
« rected to me and the Council, but immediately to the Commiſſioners, 
who were to execute it, if they found themſelves in a capacity to do it. 
« And that this, it any, was the right way, I freely and ſeaſonably told my 


Lady of Antrim, I think, before ſhe brought me your letter. I beſeech 


you to aflure the Queen, that as all her commands are in that reverence and 
&« cftimation with me, which is due to them; ſo I have no private relutt- 
« ancc towards thoſe that concern the Marquis of Antrim, nor any the leaſt 
© remaining reſcntment againſt him; but that, if I had, I ſhould on the 
« leaſt Knowledge of her will, lay them down at her feet, as I do, with al 
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« humility, my ſelf, and this which is offered for her ſatisfaction, from your Cans e 


« Lordſhip's, Cc.” 


This letter went regularly to London, and ſo did another which the Duke CLVN29 


of Ormonde wrote to the Lord Chancellor on the 8th of that month, in 
which is this paſſage. ©«* For what concerns my Lord of Antrim, | mult re- 
« fer you to Our joint letter from the Board, which expreſſes what we know 
« and conccive of his caſe. But I find, by what you ſay, we had been in 
« an ill one, if upon the literal poſitiveneſs of the King's directions, we had 
immediately tranſmitted them to the Commiſſioners. I ſhall only add, 
« that you are ill rewarded for penning the letter in favour of the Marquis, 
« (for ſo it is written out of England) if he takes you not for his friend.” 
The Chancellor on Aug. 15. acknowledges the receipt of this letter of the 
sth, and adds, © I ſee no joint letter from your Board in the buſineſs of the 
« Marquis of Antrim. It is fit there ſhould be one to ſatisfy the King, that 
« he procceded not upon good grounds. I never diſſembled the penning of 
« the letter; after I had ſtopped three or four poſitive commands, which 
« were propolcd in other draughts, and after I had for ſo many months 
« hindercd the doing any thing on his behalf; for which, 1 aflure you, he 
« and all his friends think me his enemy. The King's letter is an hiſtory : 
if it be true, and nothing can be added to it to make his pretences un- 
« reaſonable, I know not how the concluſion can be denied; it otherwiſe, 
all falls to the ground. Therefore it is moſt neccſlary, that the Board 
« there ſend a very full anſwer. I had much ado to keep it from being ſent 
immediately to the Commiſſioners; which hath been again preſſed, but 
« nothing more will be done, if any thing of weight be returned from you.“ 
It is evident from hence, that the joint letter of the Council was ſecreted, 
Sir H. Bennet probably being willing, in that way, to ſerve a perſon whole 
intereſts ſhe ſo warmly eſpouſed, to ſhew his complaiſance to the Queen 
Mother, who had lately contributed ſo much to his advancement to the 
place he enjoyed, and ſupported him ſo ſtrongly in his diſpute with the 
Chancellor; and perhaps imagining he was under higher obligations of gra- 
titude to her on that account, than he was of fidelity to the King, from 
the duty of a Secretary of State, or the oath of a Privy Councellor. 


- 
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Such were the means, by which the King's letter of Aug. 11. was obtained, His Trial. 


and the ſending of a ſuperſedcas to keep the Judges of the Court of Claims 
from being influenced by it, was prevented. The Marquis of Antrim's cauſe 
coming before them on the 2oth of that month, his Majeſty's letter was firſt 
rcad in the Court, and then Sir N. Pluncket, Council for the Plaintiff, de- 
ſired judgment upon that letter. Four of the Commiſlioners declarcd thcir 
opinion in open Court, that his Majeſty's pleaſure, ſignified by that letter, 
was a ſufficient ground for them to declare the innocency of the Marquis, 
without enquiring into the teſtimony ready to be produced on the Deten- 
dants behalf; but the other three thinking it proper to hear what evidence 
could be offered for criminating the Plaintiff, and afterwards to conſider, 
whether what they alledged was comprehended within the inſtructions and 
directions mentioned in the letter, the matter was argued by the Council on 
both ſides. * Plunctet ſupported his motion with ſeveral authorities in law, 
Coke's third Inſtitutes, fol. 239, Henry Lee's 10. Jac. the Archbiſhop of 
Tork's, the Biſhop of Londons and Lord Aubigny's cales. Whitfield, Brown 

and Reynolds urged in behalf of the Defendants, the ſecond Inſtitutes, fol. 
56. the ſtatute of Edw. III. that the Judges ſhould for no letter of the King 
torbear judgment, and Hobart's Reports in the caſe of granting a conſulta- 


8 E. 283. * Sir E. Dering's notes of this trial in MS. marked C in the library at 
urrenden Dering. 
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CHarLestion. They pleaded, © that the Act of Settlement confirmed the Adventy. 


« rers, unleſs the old proprietor ſhould be declared innocent, and the Com. 


L © miſlioners were ſworn to put that Act faithfully in execution, and no Others 
1663, “ but themſelves had the power of executing it; that the Adventurers had 2 


« frechold conditional, if the perſon was not innocent, by the qualifications of 
« the Act; that when an intormer proſecutes tam pro Domino Rege quam 
« pro ſeipſo, the King cannot remit the ſuit ; that in treaſon the King on! 
is concerned, but in this ſuit there were other parties, and it ought wh 
treated as a cauſe between party and party; that in Aubigny's caſe the 
King's certificate was upon a point referred to himſelf; that in the ca(; 
© before the Court, the judgment given by the King was only upon heat. 
* ing the Marquis, and not the other party; and that after all, the King ab. 
“ ſolved him only from any malice or rebellious purpoſe, which though i; 
* were ſuppoſed and granted to be the Marquis's caſe, yet ſtill he might not 
ebe innocent according to the At.” The Attorney-General being preſent 
thought it the duty of his place to ſupport his Majeſty's teſtimony, and al. 
ledged, © that where the King doth certify matter of fact, no evidence ought 
te to be received to the contrary; and that was the reaſon of rhe judgment 
« in Lord Aubigny's caſe, which was alſo between party and party.” The 
Council for the Defendants thereupon moved, “ that this point of the King 
« letters might be referred to the Lord Lieutenant and Council, as had been 
« done before in Sarsfield's caſe.” The Commiſſioners being divided in their 
opinions, the queſtion was put, whether the matter ſhould be referred to the 
Lord Lieutenant and Council, and carried in the negative. The next que. 
ſtion, whether they ſhould hear any evidence on the Defendants part, wa; 
carried in the affirmative. | 

The firſt thing which the Defendants offered was a copy of the aboye. 
mentioned letter of July 31. from the Lord Lieutenant and Council in an. 
' {wer to his Majeſty's. This the Attorney General oppoſed, and ſaid, he 
moved in the Lord Licutenant's behalt, that the ſecrets of the Council ſhould 
not be diſcloſed without his leave. Upon putting the queſtion, whether that 
letter ſhould be read, it was carried in the negative. The Biſhop of Meath 
being preſent, was called upon by the Defendants to be ſworn, but he re. 
fuſed it, ſaying, “ he was told of all ſides that it was very dangerous, and 
« therefore he was not free to do it.” Upon this it was deſired, that the 
Biſhop's depoſition formerly made, might be read ; but he being in Cour, 
this motion was rejected. The next thing attempted to be proved was, that 
Antrim knew of the plot for the ſurpriſe of Dublin caſtle on OF. 23. 1641. 
but all the evidence was two hearſay depoſitions taken in 1642. from per- 
ſons that were told ſo by the common ſoldiers of the Tr;ſb, whilſt they were 
priſoners. The conduct of his tenants in the north was objected, but the 
only thing of any conſequence urged againſt him, before the Ceſſation in 
1643, Was a conference he was accuſed to have with Roger More. Whether 
this was in order to get a pals to go to his eſtate in the North, or for ſome 
other lawful purpoſe; or whether it was abſolutely falſe, does not appear 
from any witneſles on the Marquis's fide; for his Council would examine 
none, chooſing to reſt their cauſe upon the King's teſtimony in his letter, 
rather than to leſſen its weight by any act of their own in appealing to other 
evidence. The Defendants, to prove the fact, produced another of the od 
hearlay depoſitions, taken juſt after the Rebellion broke out; and fix living 
witneſſes who all, ſpeaking to one and the ſame fact, fixed it ſome in Js 
zuary, others in February, another in April, and one (vis. Connor Donney' 
a Romiſh Prieſt) in June 1642. at which time Antrim was priſoner in Car. 
rickfergus, having been ſeized about the middle of May by Monroe, whom 


he had received and treated very ſplendidly in his caſtle in Dunluce. But 
a 
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Duke of Ormonde conſidered him as a faithful ſubject, when he waited upon 
him aftcr the battle of Kilruſb, two or three days before Antrim went into 
the North; as no indictment was laid, nor any proſecution carried on againſt 
him in a time of the ſevereſt inquiſition after the adherents and correipon- 
dents of the Rebels, when ſuch proſecutions were made upon the {lighteſt 
ſuſpicions and weakeſt grounds; as no objection was made in Council, com- 

led as it was in Sir V. Parſons's time, when orders were ſent them about 
a year afterwards to put the Marquis in poſſeſſion of the rents of his eſtate, 
I do not ſee the leaſt reaſon to lay any ſtreſs upon theſe diſagreeing, depoſi- 
tions; eſpecially conſidering the practices uſed at the time ot the ſitting ot 
this Court of Claims, to procure and ſuborn witneſſes, whole perjuries were 
ſometimes proved in open Court by the teſtlimony of honourable perſons, 
who happened accidentally to be preſent. 

The Roll of Aſſociation was produced to prove his having taken that 
Oath in 1644. and his being the firſt name ſubſcribed, witneſles were ex— 
amincd to his hand writing. Commiſſions and orders of the Supreme Coun- 
cil, and others of his own for applotments of money, &. after that time, 
were produced to ſhew that he was a Licutenant General among the Rebels, 
and acted in that capacity. His joining with the Nuncio, and adling in the 
Supreme Council and in the General Aſſemblies, after the Peace of 1646. 
was rejected, appeared from various inſtruments read in Court, and from 
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many other papers brought by Mr. Barry out of Sir Paul Dawvys's office, 


which were not uſed, Sir V. Pluncket being appcaled to, and conteſling the 


charge. The like inſtruments and papers were offered to ſhew, that he 


joined with O Nezle, and oppoſed the Peace of 1648. Sir Thomas Stanley 
and Major Ormesby depoſed to his coming in 1650. with a pals from IJreton 
to the Engliſh camp, as Lord Colonny did to his deſign of tranſporting ſol- 
dicrs to oppoſe the King in Scotland. When the evidence of the defendants 
was finiſhed, and Antrims oppoling both the Peaces was clearly proved, 
without any defence on the plaintiff's ſide, the Court was to determine. 
That oppoſition expreſly barred his innocency according to the Act of Set- 
tlement; the only doubt was, whether thole particular proots were to be 
received, in oppoſition to the King's general reſtimony, and expteſs directions 
to pronounce the Marquis innocent. The Judges being divided in their ſen— 
timents, three queſtions were put, vis. whether the whole matter ſhould 
be referred to the King? whether they ſhould take time to conſider ti!l the 
next morning? whether they ſhould acquaint the Lord Licutenant, and give 
the defendants time to produce the antwer, which the Council ſent to the 
King's letter, and all were carried in the negative. At laſt the main queſtion 
was put, whether the Marquis was innocent or nocent? and by the majority 
he was adjudged innocent. | 

The Commiſſioners had hitherto ated with great impartiality and integrity, 
to the ſatisfaction of all good and reaſonable men. Thoſe who exclaimed 
moſt againſt them did it only by general clamours, and becauſe they were 
minded to keep eſtates in their poſleſſion right or wrong; but could not 
inſtance any one particular, wherein the Court had not determined according 
to the evidence. But now at the end of their Seſſion (for they fat but two 
days longer to hear claims of innocency) they furniſhed their revilers with 
matter for a particular charge by this judgment, which, though it turned on 
a point of law, and the defercnce due to the King's certificate (wherein the 
learned may be allowed to vary in their opinions) and was countenanced 
by a former ſentence in Lord Dungan's caſe, they yet needed not lo haſtily 
to have given. Nor docs there appear any juſt reaſon why they did not 
refer the matter to the Lord Licutcnant and Council, according to their own 


2 precedents 
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CiiaxLrs precedents in other caſes, unleſs that delay would hinder them from g 
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any judgment at all. This in truth ſcems to be the caſe; for when any pax. 


ticulat point was thus referred, the Licutenant and Council certified their 


1663. 


opinion to the Court, and after the receipt of that opinion, the Court de- 
creed accordingly. By the Act of Settlement, the Commiſſioners were, in 
reſpect of trials of innocency, limited to July 2. 1663. after which time 
their authority in that reſpect ceaſed. But by another Act ſince made for 
enlarging the T: of time mentioned in the former Act, a power was 
given to the Lord Lieutenant and Council to enlarge thoſe periods, and 
purſuant thereto, the time limited for thoſe trials had been, by an order of 
the Board on May 27. extended from July 2. to Aug. 22. when all the ay. 
thority of the Commiſſioners for adjudging innocency expired; ſo that as 
there was not the uſual ſpace of time for conſulting the Board, it looks 28 
if the Commiſſioners were either to give their ſentence at that time, or elſe 
muſt be precluded from giving it at all. 

y As ſoon as the trial was over, the Adventurers and Soldiers, aggrieved 
by the ſentence, preſented at the Council Board a petition addreſſed to his 
« Majeſty, and praying “ relief againſt the Declaration of the Court of 
« Claims, which they deſired might be reſpited and referred to the conſi- 
« deration of the Lord Lieutenant and Council, who upon a full proſpect 
of the whole buſineſs might offer his Majeſty ſome expedient, that would 
« give remedy to the petitioners preſent ſufferings and future fears.“ The 
King upon reccipt of the petition, immediately wrote another letter to the 
Commiſſioners (to whom he tranſmitted at the ſame time his former letters 
to the Lord Lieutenant and Council, and their anſwer of July 31.) repre- 
ſenting therein, how he found by that petition (a copy whereof he ent 
them) * that upon the hearing of the Marquis of Antrim's cauſe on Aug. 
* 20. there were offered unto them in evidence againſt the ſaid Marquis ſe- 

veral things, which by the characters given of that Nobleman to his Ma. 
jeſty, he did not conccive he had been guilty of; upon which particulars 
(lays his Majeſty in the words of the letter) as they were not made known 
to us before, ſo now being made unto us, we cannot but take notice of 
them, and declare our ſenſe, that they cannot conſiſt with the Marquis's 
duty and allegiance to our Royal Father or ourſelf, neither can the lame 
be warranted by any authority ſuppoſed to be derived from our Royal 
Father, or be any ways conſiſtent with the ſervice of our Royal Father or 
ourſelf; and therefore ſince that we are given to underſtand, that the ſaid 
Marquis made not any defence againſt the (aid evidence, but relied wholly 

on our letters to you directed, which were by you held comprehenſive 
for the acquitting the ſaid Marquis of all the matters objected againſt 
him, and that the crimes laid to his charge (though confeſſed) were thereby 
avoided, and that thereupon only, you did adjudge the ſaid Marquis to be 
an innocent perſon within the ſaid Act, we cannot therefore, but upon 
the whole matter declare unto you, that we conceive, that ſuch actings of 
the ſaid Marquis, can no ways be intended to be warranted, or excuſed 
« by any of the authorities derived from our Royal Father or ourſelf; and 
ce that the ſame were ſo far from being a ſervice to our Royal Father, that 
they did much reflect upon him; and therefore we do hereby require you 
to forbear iſſuing out of any decree for the ſaid Marquis, untill our fur- 
ther pleaſure be known therein; and if any decree be iſſued forth, that 
you do give order and take care for ſuperſeding thereof; and for lo do- 
« ing, this ſhall be your warrant, &c.” This letter the King ſent with an- 
other to the Lord Lieutenant and Council, wherein after acknowledging the 
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laſt mentioned, he adds, © that upon ſerious conſideration thereof, he had 


«© thought fit to ſignify his Royal pleaſure unto the ſaid Commiſſioners by CI 


« the incloſed, which he ſent to them, to the intent that they ſhould ſee 
« the ſame duly obſerved, and that if the Commiſſioners decree in the Mat- 
« quis's behalt ſhould be executed before theſe his letters came to their hands, 
« that then they ſhould cauſe the Sheriffs of the Counties where the lands lay, 
« ro put the Adventurers and Soldiers in poſſeſſion again, and continue them 
« therein until his pleaſure were further known, Cc. 

z There was afterwards, upon this laſt petition of the Adventurers and Sol- 
dicrs, a ſolemn hearing before his Majeſty at his Council Board in England, 
againſt the judgment and decree given by the major part of the Commiſſioners 
for the Marquis's innocency. The King, after much time ſpent in the ex- 
amination of the caſe, declared, © that he ſaw no cauſe why the ſaid Mar- 
« quis ſhould be adjudged innocent, much leſs that the Commillioners, not 
« at all conlidering the proofs which they heard againſt him, ſhould lay the 
« whole weight of their judgment upon his Majeſty's certificate, the ſaid 
« certificate being only to declare, that the Marquis was employed into Ire- 
« land, to procure what forces he could from thence, to be tranſported into 
« Scotland for his late Majeſty's ſervice under the late Marquis of Mon- 
« trole, to the end that the converſation of the ſaid Marquis in the Rebels 
« quarters, which was neceſſary for that ſervice, might not according to 
« the letter of wy Att render him criminal, it that had been the only, 
« as it was the leaſt, objection againſt him; and therefore reſolved, that he 
« ſhould undergo a new trial.” To prevent this, Antrim in an humble pe- 
tition to the King, acknowledged himſelf guilty, and beſought his Majeſty, 


that he might be ſupporred by his mercy, ſince he was not able to ſupport 


himſelf by his own innocency. The King thereupon reflecting on the ſer- 
vices performed to his Father by the Marquis in the Scots affair, © and ſome 
« eminent ſervices of his likewiſe done to himſelf (the Marquis, beſides aſ- 
« ſiſting him with arms and ammunition, when he was in the Weſt, having 
alto furniſhed him with ſhips to make his eſcape into foreign parts, when 
« his Armies were defeated in the Weſt, and conſidering that his mercy was 
« in the ſame AQ extended to ſome, who had as much demerited, did by 
« the Act of Explanation provide for the Marquis's being reſtored to all his 
« eſtate (except impropriations) taking care in the ſame Act to have the judg- 
ment of the Court of Claims declared void and null to all intents and pur- 
« poles. 

I have been the more particular and minute in giving an account of all 
the paſlages in this affair of the Marquis of Antrim, becauſe it hath been very 
unworthily made uſe of by the unknown author of a ſcandalous libel callcd 
Murder will out, and under colour of that libel (which deſerved no cre- 
dit from any reaſonable man) by Mr. Baxter, Dr. Calamy, and others of 
their way of thinking, to throw the vileſt aſperſions on the memory ot King 
Charles the Firſt. The Duke of Ormonde, whole fate it was to ſuffer on 
many occaſions with his old Maſter, whoſe memory he ever loved and reve- 
renced in the higheſt degree, did not on this eſcape ſome refleftions. The 
ready credit given to his teſtimony in favour of Lord Dungan, was invi- 
diouſly compared with the oppoſition made to his Majeſty's in the caſe of 
Antrim, and abuſed to his prejudice. Lady Antrim to excuſe the procuring 
the letter of Aug. 11. wrote word into England, that ſhe had done it by his 
Grace's advice, and that the letter of the Council in anſwer to the King's 
about her husband (which was received Fuly 21.) was not tranſmitted till 


* Iriſh Stat. 17 & 18 Car. II. cap. 2. 
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receipt of theirs of July 31. the petition tranſmitted therewith, and the other ChARUrs 
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the 31ſt, on purpoſe that he might not be interrupted in procuring it. His 
Grace had reaſon to complain of this, as an ill conſtruction of the civility of 


his anſwers to her, and full as ill a retribution for that ſervice, if he had 
I663. 


really done it in her conſideration, which gave him the only inclinations he 
ever found in himſelf to be in any meaſure concerned for her Lord; than 
whom few men had the misfortune of a worſe character, as not many women 
had a better than his Lady. But thoſe who moſt condemned his conduct, 
were the Queen Mother and the Earl of St. Albaus, who reſented his not 
ſerving Lord Antrim effectually, and interpoſing his own teſtimony to de. 
feat the effect and benefit of the King's Letter. His nephew Hamilton then 
at London, ſending him advice of theſe and the like reſentments and dit. 
courſes, he thus expreſſeth himſelf on the occaſion. I am ſtill really per- 
« ſuaded of my Lord St. Albans friendſhip to me, and that belief receives 
© no abatement by his endeavours for the ſaving of my Lord Antrim; 
« eſtate. For it were as unreaſonable to expect a friend ſhould think al. 
« ways as I do, as that he ſhould have the ſame voice, or coloured bear. 
« confeſs I cannot find any obligation, that was upon the late King, ot 
« that is upon this, to do extraordinary things for my Lord of Antrim; 
and I am ſure, there neither were, nor are, any upon me, but the Queen 
« Mother's commands, and my Lord St. Alban's interpoſition ; upon both 
« which I ſet the value Iought. In this particular, and in that of the d gil, 
te people take me to be more, and otherwiſe, concerned, than I am, They 
« know me not, and traduce me that ſay, I interiourly wiſh his reſtitution, 
« and that though I publickly oppoſe it, yet privately I aſſiſt him. On the 
« other ſide, they as much miſtake me, that believe I affect his ruin and an 
« enmity with him. The firſt were unchriſtian ; and the other a very piti- 
ce ful ambition. I have been civil, as I ought to be, to his Lady, when ſhe 
« made applications to me; and this muſt be taken for helping her Lord, 
« In my diſpatches, I have freely ſpoken truth concerning him and his bu. 
« neſs; and that is taken for hatred of him; but neither truly. My Lord 
« Chancellor Bacon ſays in one of his Eſſays, that there are men will let 
c houſes on fire to roaſt their eggs. They are dangerous cattle, if they can 
« diſguiſe themſelves under plauſible pretences. I have done all ] con- 
« ccive belongs to me to do in the buſineſs of my Lord of Antrim. ] can- 
« not unſay, what I have ſaid in it, till I am convinced of error; but if! 
« be asked no more queſtions concerning him, I can and will hold my 
ac peace. 

; There is nothing more unaccountable in this relation of Lord Antrim's 
reſtitution, than the wonderful zeal with which the Queen Mother exerted 
her intereſt in his behalf. It could not be any merit either in his perſon or 
conduct, for his capacity was very ordinary, and his vanity infinite; thelc 
made him ridiculous and contemptible as his unmeaſurable pride, the malis- 
nity of his nature, the ſlanders of his tongue, the falſhood of his heart, ard 
an aſſemblage of the meaneſt qualities, that can debaſe the mind of man, 
rendered him odious to all the world. His conduct too had been lo abo- 
minably vile and ſcandalous, ſo full of treachery as well as diſloyalty, and 
ſo contrary to all the rules of duty, virtue and honour, that no perſon ©! 
his rank in the world ever had ſo few friends, or could have fallen ſo un- 
pitied; as appeared plainly at the time when he was adjudged innocent by 
the Court of Claims, when it was hard to ſay, whether there were mor: 
honeſt Iriſh, or Eng/iſh that complained of that ſentence, and reſented the 
favour ſhewn him. It was not his Religion that recommended him to thc 
Queen, for ſhe never intereſted herſelf in any degree (like what ſhe did in 
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of that Religion, that as much wanted, and better deſerved her aſliſtance. 


Some writers lay, it was owing to the influence of her tavourite the Earl f 


St. Albans, and that the Marquis of Antrim, when he came to Eugland in 
1660. and was clapped up in the Tower, having no child of his own, made 
a ſettlement of his large eſtate upon that Nobleman, to engage his intereſt 
for his reſtitution. They add further, that when the Marquis had carricd his 
point, and it was agreed, that he ſhould be reſtored to his eſtate by a par- 
ticular clauſe in the Act of Explanation, it then appeared that Antrim had 
made before he came out of Ireland, a prior ſettlement on his brother Alex- 
ander Macdonnel and his heirs, by which St. Albans was balked of the ex- 
pected recompence of all his trouble. This accompts very naturally for all 
the eatneſtneſs that he ſhewed, and the extraordinary induſtry that he uſed 
for the reſtitution of Antrim's eſtate; nor docs it claſh with the clauſe in 
that Act, whereby the eſtate is entailed upon Alexander and his hcirs. It 
rathcr ſhews the neceſſity of that entail, in which reſpect that clauſe is ſo par- 
ticular and different from other clauſcs in the Act, that it ſeems calculated to 
provide againſt ſuch a clandeſtine ſettlement, and ſuch an entail might catily, 
when the clauſe was adjuſting (and it was one of the laſt that was adjuſted) be 
obtained by Alex. Macdonnel, who had ever been a friend to pacitick mea— 
ſutes, had labourcd eminently to bring the Confederates back to their due 
obedience, had adhered conſtantly to the Peace, and had been as active, as 
any body, in procecding againſt his brother when he oppoſed it. This is 
the more probable, becauſe the Earl of St. Albans was certainly concerned 
in ſeveral agencies of the ſame kinde. One Cowel a Barriſter of the Tem- 
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his caſe) for any other Roman Catholick, though there were a great many CHaRLEs 


II. 


1003. 


ple took bonds of 1000 J. apiece, for the Earl's uſe, of Patrick Sarsfield of | 


Lucan, Philip Hore of Kilſachlan, Patrick Linch of the Cuock, Anthony 
Cokeleigh (brother to Dudley) of the County of Wexford, and of Chriſto- 
pher Archbold of Timolin. Sir Luke Bath ſigned a bond to him in his own 
name of 1000 J. and paid part of the money down, which he was forced 
to borrow of Daniel Arthur of London Merchant at a moſt exorbitant in- 
tereſt. Sir Luke ſpeaking of this afterwards, St. Albans was exceeding angry ; 
but at laſt matters were made up between them upon Sir Luke's entering into 
a new bond of 1500/7. more to the Earl in his Lordſhip's own name; as 
Patrick Moore, who drew the writings particularly informed the Duke of 
Ormonde on Feb. 11. 1663. All theſe ſums were engaged to be paid to the 
Earl, when by his means the perſons bound ſhould cither by proviſo's in 
the Bill of Explanation, or otherwiſe be reſtored to their eſtates. 


There were a great many dealers of this ſort, and great ſums of money A⁰ given 
were raiſed by this ſcandalous ſort of trafficx. Sir Char. Berkeley, and Sir“ f 


Audley Mervyn took ſeveral under their protection for the like conſidera— 
tions. Lord Carling ford undertook for Oliver Caſheil of Dundalk and 
others; as Major — did for Ledwitch of Cookes-town ncar Kells (who 
had before agreed with Colonel Talbot, but forſook him, probably upon 
finding he was engaged in behalf of too many pcrſons) tor 400 J. which was 
about a year's rent of his land; and for Segrave of Ballyhack, upon the 
like terms of a ycar's value of his eſtate. Sir Gz/bert Gerard, Maſter of the 
Jewel Office, took from 7ohn Fleming of Stephenſton, Barnewall of Bre- 
mor, Sir Chriſtopher Aylmer, Anthony Cokely in behalf of his brother, Sir 
John Bellew in behalf of the Lord of ane, and Mr. Moore (who gave 
tac Lord Lieutenant the information) bonds of 800 J. apicce tor getting 
them proviſo's in the Act. In truth, too many great men had their agents 
employed to look out for chapmen in this way, wherein no body dcalt ſo 
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CuAxlL-Es largely, as Colonel Richard Talbot, who returning out of Ireland this ſum. 
II. 
por procuring diſtreſſed Gentlemen their eſtates. The Bill of Explanation be. 


1663. ing tranſmitted ſoon after, he took occaſion to write to his brother Pere 
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mer carried with him 18000 J. in ſtatutes ſtaple, bonds and other ſecurities, 


in Ireland, that the King had reſolved in Council, not to leave the oblig. 
ing of his ſubjects to any Miniſter; and that the Lord Lieutenant only propoſed 
to reſtore about thirty of their Nation. His credit and power with the Duke 
of York were well known, and it was generally believed in Ireland, that 
he had a mighty intereſt at Court. That notion, and theſc inſinuations pro- 
cured him an infinite number of clients, who applied to him as their great 
patron and ſollicitor; ſo that he had the bonds of hundreds, to be paid on 
their reſtitution by his means and procurements. 


Bill of Expla- The Duke of Ormonde deteſted this corrupt ſort of traffick, and had the 


*ation, 


worſe opinion of the caſe of ſuch perſons, as ſubmitted to engage for theſe 
ſums, though perhaps done out of too great a fear of the danger of uttet 
ruin, when their all was atſtake. The Bill of Explanation drawn up by the 
Houſe of Commons, and preſented to the Lords Juſtices before the Lord 
Licutenant's arrival in Ireland, had been tranſmitted into England, and ſo 
entirely diſapproved by the King and Council, that they would not attempt 
to correct and amend what they thought wrong in the very foundation. 
Orders were ſent to the Lord Lieutenant and Council of Ireland to draw 
up, and tranfmit a new Bill for that purpoſe, in order to his Majeſty's con. 
ſideration. The Duke had a mind to ſerve the old and great families of 
Engliſh race (which had for ages paſt been the ſupport of the Eng 
intereſt in the Kingdom, and were now in danger of being . to 
make way for a new colony of doubtful affections, who in ſuch caſe would 
have no power to ballance them) and provide for ſuch as had deſerved well 
of the Crown, by their affections to it, and their endeavours to bring the 
Rebels back into the way of their duty. He thought the merit of people, 
was the beſt rule for the King to go by in diſtributing his favours; and as he 
knew a great deal himſelf, ſo he made uſe of the beſt informations he could 
otherwiſe get, of the conduct of particular perions, in order to diſtinguiſh 
ſuch as had a juſt title to reſtitution, and to make a proper proviſion for their 
relief. No man could be better qualified, than he was, for this work; for 
no man was ever lefs biaſſed by favour and affection, by prejudice or reſcnt- 
ment, or was leſs capable of being influenced by views of intereſt, and mo- 
tives of ſelf conſideration. If in any thing he was to blame in this affair, 
it was in being too careful to avoid all imputations of that nature ; he had 
perhaps too much delicacy in this reſpect, and carried his care to an excels. 
It was owing to this turn of thought and diſpoſition, and to a natural mo- 
deſty, which predominated in all his actions, that his own particular friends 
and relations ſuffered the moſt of any body in this ſettlement of Ireland; 
for though thoſe qualities did not-prevent his recommending, they kept him 
from inſiſting ſo much on their merits, as in juſtice he might, and as he 
would have done in the caſe of others, for whom he could not be ſuppolcd 
to be particularly intereſted. 

The former Bill of Settlement had in it a multitude of proviſo's, to 
many of which the Duke of Ormonde made exceptions ; when, after an or- 
der was made that the Iriſb ſhould be heard no more upon the ſubject, the 
Bill was perfected, and the proviſo's, which had been ſettled long betore by 
the Committee of the Council, being then engroſſed, were made part ot 
that Bill. The King had that regard for the Duke's judgment, and luch an 
opinion of his impartiality, that he would have ſtruck our all the provilos 
at once; but his Grace did not think it proper, when he was going to in- 
gratiate himſelf with a people, in order to reconcile their eſtranged affe(tion 
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to draw upon himſelf ſo general a clamour, and ſo keen a reſentment from 


all the partics intereſted therein, as would infallibly have been the conte— e 


quence of ſo general, unexpected and undiſtinguiſhing a ſpunge. To make 
4 reviſion of them all, and go through an examination ot each, in order to 
diſtinguiſh ſuch as were reaſonable from thoſe that were not ſo, was a work 
of too much time, when his Grace was on the point of ſetting out for Jre- 
land, and an immediate ſettlement of that Kingdom was impatiently ex- 
pected, and indeed was ſo abſolutely neceſſary, that any ſettlement was judged 
bettet than none at all, and the conſequences of a delay were likely to prove 
vety fatal to the peace thereof. In theſe circumſtances, it was thought ad- 
viable to let the proviſo's ſtand as they were, there being no doubt, but 
chat great difficulties would ariſe in the execution of the Act, and that it 
would be caſy to find means of preventing the effect of thoſe provilo's, that 
were unjuſt and unreaſonable. To give the Duke of Ormonde the greater 
power in this reſpect, a clauſe was added to the Act, empowering the Lord 
Licutenant and Council to give ſuch further inſtructions and rules to the 
Commiſſioners, appointed to execute it, for their proceedings, as they ſhould 
judge fitting. It was upon this clauſe that the Houſe of Commons went, 
when they preſented to his Grace that extravagant ſet of rules and directions 
for the Commiſſioners, which have been already mentioned, and which his 
Majeſty reſented, as the higheſt indignity that could be offcred to his own 
authority, and this to ſuch a degree, that he was once on the point of ſend- 
ing orders to diſſolve the Parliament, had he not been reſtrained, by the 
hopes he had that the Duke of Ormonde might by his prudence reduce them 
to a better temper, and by ſome apprehenſion of the diſturbances, which 
ſuch a ſtep might raiſe in the Kingdom. The King ſecing ſuch a violent 
diſtemper in the 1riſþ Houſe of Commons, did not think them proper per- 
ſons to propoſe the means of a ſettlement; ſo that having rejected their 
Bill of Explanation, he referred it entirely to the Duke of Ormonde to draw 


another. 


His Grace having done this with great care, ſent over the Bill by Colo- tranſnired in. 
nel Jefferies into England in the month of September; but his Majeſty de-“ England. 


ferred the conſideration of it, till Sir R. Rainsford, Sir Allan Broderick 
and Sir T. Beverley, three of the Commiſſioners for executing the Act of 
Settlement, came to London. The purport of the Bill, as it came from Jre- 
land, was to explain the King's meaning in ſome clauſes of his Declara- 
tion, to aſſign a better ſecurity to the forty nine Officers, to prevent the 
reſtitution of the Jriſh lands and houſes in corporations (which was done 
for reaſons of State upon a repreſentation, from the Commiſſioners, of the 
multitudes ſo reſtored) to take away a ſixth part of the Soldiers and Adven- 
turers lands thereby to increaſe the ſtock of repriſals, and to make proviſion 
for ſome eminent and deſerving perſons, who were cut off from all man- 


ner of relief by the power of the Court of Claims being determined. 


There had been 4000 claims of innocency entered in that Court, yet they 
had not time to hear above 600 of them by Auguſt 22. when their Com- 
miſſion ended. The claims of all innoccnts that had been tranſplanted into 
Connaght were, by the Commiſſioners inſtruftions, not to be heard, till 
thoſe of innocents who had no land were firſt adjudged; ſo that not one 
of them had been heard, and thoſe who were thereby aggricved, were left 
without a remedy in any way, but by Act of Parliament. There was in 
this Bill ſomething done for theſe, and for the people of all forts, towards 
their ſecurity and ſettlement, beyond what was done by vertue of the former 
Act. To increaſe the ſtock of repriſals, the want of which was the great 
obſtruction of the ſettlement, there was a clauſe inſerted for reſuming into 
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and different intereſts, and by that means effect a ſettlement of the Kingdom, CHARLES 
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CHaRLEs the King's hands, all eſtates which had been obtained by bribery, 


II. 
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forgery ; 


perjury, ſubornation of witneſles, falſe admeaſurement and other undue 


D means, or were enjoyed by perſons that had by any overt act oppoſed his 


1663. 


Majeſty's Reſtoration, or had ſince endeavoured the diſturbance of the Pub. 
lick peace. The latter part of this clauſe had been rejected by the Council 
of England, whilſt the Bill of Settlement was under their conſideration; hut 
there had been ſince ſufficient cauſe adminiſtred for it by the late CON piracy 
in which ſome of the greateſt perſons in the Kingdom, who poſſeſſed large 
eſtates, had been dabbling, and there did not want evidence to convid them 
of high crimes and miſdemeanours, if not of Treaſon. 

There was not however enough done to ſatify the 1rzſh, at a time, when 
by the granting of ſome things which they deſired, they began to ex. 
pct all that they had ever demanded; yet that was done in their behalf, 
which they would have been glad to have accepted ſome months before. 
The Duke of Ormonde would willingly have given them further relief; which 
perhaps he thought their due; but he was to conſider what was likely to 
pals, and not to attempt impoſſibilities, or by aiming at more than could be 
hoped, to loſe what it was feaſible to obtain. Contenting himſelf to lay the 
ground-work of the Bill, he left it to the King and Council of England to 
amend and improve it, as they ſhould ſee fit, and to correct and redreſs what 
was amiſs or defective in point of expreſſion according to the niceties of law, 
which he did not pretend to underſtand. The difficulty he was under in this 
reſpect, he thus expreſſeth to his friend the Earl of Clarendon at this time, 
when he ſent over the Bill; © It is (ſays he) moſt evident, that a ſettlement 
one way or other is abſolutely neceſſary, and that till there be one, there 
te can be neither ſecurity nor improvement in this Kingdom. And if you 
te look upon the compoſition of this Council and Parliament, you will not 
* think it probable, it can be with much favour, or indeed reaſonable regard 
« to the Triſh. If it be, it will not paſs; and if it be not, we muſt look 
« for all the clamour, that can be raiſed by undone men. 

Here evidently appcared the mighty advantage, which the Adventurers and 
Soldiers had by keeping poſſeſſion of their lands in the country, and houſes 
in corporations, in vertue of which they were enabled to chooſe an Houle 
of Commons devoted to their intereſt, and indiſpoſed to hearken to any tea. 
ſonable propoſals in favour of the old proprietors, however innocent. They 
had at this time a much greater advantage, in having an Act of Parliament 
on their ſide, in which though there were ſome doubts about the expoſition 
of certain clauſes, and various difficulties had ariſen in the execution of it, 
which hindered the Commiſſioners further proceedings in that matter, yet 
the main of their intereſt was thereby ſo eſtabliſhed, that as nothing could 
be done afterwards but by their conſent, ſo that conſent could not be ex- 
pected to any defalcation of their intereſt, greater than what might be made 
up to them by the comfort ariſing from the ſecurity and quiet of their pol- 
ſeſſion, or what they might ſuffer by the diſputes and litigations, which 
the ambiguous expreſſions, doubtful meaning and uncertain conſtruction of 
the various clauſes in the Act, whereby ſo many different and perplexcd in- 
tereſts were provided for, might occaſion. There was nothing created gre 
ter uncaſineſs to the Adventurers and Soldiers, than the claims and adjud:- 
cations of innocency; and yet nothing afforded a juſter ground of complaint, 
than that ſuch a number of perſons (above 3000) who pretended to be in- 
nocents, and had accordingly entered their claims, could not be heard ot 
want of time, and yet were left to be utterly ruined, merely for want ot 
that common juſtice of being heard, which is by all Nations allowed to the 
worſt of malefactors. The Duke of Ormonde, did not think it proper, 0! 
perhaps practicable, to inſert a clauſe in the Bill (in the draught of which hc 
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was obliged to have the concurrence of the Council) for the relict of theſe; CHARLES 
but when he tranſmitted it over to England, he propoſed, that it might be II. 
reterred to the Lord Lieutenant and fix of the Council of Ireland, to name 
and declate, without any rule or limitation, ſuch other perſons to be inno- 1663. 


cent, of whoſe conſtant loyalty they had ſufficient knowledge, and Who 
upon their certificates ſhould be entitled to the ſame benefit, as thoſe, who 
were adjudged lo by the Court of Claims, enjoyed. This was rejected by 
the Council of England, who began in November to take the Bill into 
their conſideration 3 and in the firſt place allowed copies of it to be taken 
by Sir N. Pluncket for thc Iriſb, and by the Agents of the Adventurers, 
Soldiets, forty nine men, and all other intereſts concerned. Days of hear- 
ing being appointed to receive the objections of each, the affair was drawn 
out into length by the many memorials and replies of the different parties, 
and by the difficulty of determining the points in diſpute to the general ſa- 
tisfaction of all. The King wiſhed the Duke of Ormonde over to have his 


judgment upon each diſputed article, but it was thought too dangerous for 


him to leave the Kingdom in that ſituation. To enable him to provide bet- 
ter for its ſecurity, in caſe his coming over ſhould be found abſolutely ne- 
ceſſaty, a ſum of money was at laſt remitted towards the pay and ſatisfaction 
of the Army. Two hundred ſoldiers were ſent over at the ſame time, and 
were followed about Chriſtmas by 300 more. The Portugueſe had lately 
gained the battle of Evora, by the valour of the Engliſh troops which ſerved 
in their Army; and the King of France deſirous to aſlſiſt them in a way 
that might not appear a violation of the Treaty between him and the Crown 
of Spain, asked leave of his Britannick Majcſty to make a levy of Engliſh 
troops which he would pay, and ſend ſhips to tranſport them to Lisbon. 
It was thought a good occaſion to purge the Jriſb Army of the moſt diſaf- 


feed of the Soldiers; and a draught of 1000 men being made on that oc- 


caſion, the fidelity of that Army was pretty well ſecurcd, 


When the Agents of the ſeveral intereſts concerned in the Act of Settle- ber- 
ment had preſented their 2 and made their objections to the Expla- 
l 


natory Bill, the Commiſſioners were commanded to ſet down in writing 
the difficulties which occurred in their execution of the Act, and ſuch expe- 
dicnts as they conceived, might beſt anſwer his Majeſty's intentions for the 
Settlement of that Kingdom. Purſuant to this order, they give in an ac- 
count of what they had already done in Reſtorations, of what remained un- 
done by the expiration of time for repriſals, and of the only viſible ſtock in 
his Majeſty's preſent diſpoſition for that purpoſe. They {ſpecified the rea- 
ſons, why they deſiſted from the farther execution of the Act; the points 
wherein that Act was inconſiſtent with the fundamental rules of ſettlement 
laid down in the Declaration and Inſtructions, occaſioned by the repreſenta- 
tions of the Agents for the different intereſts concerned; and ſuch heads as 
they thought proper to be added, or neceſſary to explain the Great Act, 
which his Majeſty was reſolved ſhould ſtill continue the baſis of the intended 
ſettlement. Theſe heads were, A full allowance in proportion of lands ac- 


cording to the Act rates in 17 && 18 Car. to all Adventurers and their AL. 


ſignees, purſuant to thoſe Acts; an allowance to original ſoldiers according 
to the ſame rates, but to their Aſſignees no more than the value of their 
purchaſe money, becauſe theit Debentures were not, even by the Uſurpers 
law, transferable, as Adventurers were; the ſame for decrees purchaſed in 
Connaght and Clare; an allowance not exceeding a ſixth part to diſcoverers ; 
a reduction of the ſoldiers ſince forty nine to the ſame poundage of 12 f. 
64. with thoſe before 1649; a forfeiture of repriſals to ſuch as before ad- 
judication had compounded with proprictors; a forfeiture of lands in Con- 
naght by thoſe tranſplanted perſons, who claiming as Innocents, ſhould be ad- 


judged 
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CHARLEs judged nocents; a defalcation of the ſurplus rent to ſuch as had enjoyed 
II. cuſtodiums in order to their reprizals; an interpretation of the words are and 
CYV were of the Army ; the ſaving of lands forfeited for non-payment of the 
1664. year or year and half's rent left to his Majeſty ; lands on the doubling orgi. 

| nance or Engliſh arrears, and all reſerved by the former, or retrencheg b 
any new Bill, to make a common ſtock, to be divided into moicties one 

for reprizals of perſons removed from the eſtates of Innocents, the other 

for previous reprizals, in order to the reſtitution of the thirty-ſix Nominees 
Enſign, nero motu-men, and the adherents to the Peace of 1648. and a1; 
proviſocs in the ACt of Settlement to be liable to the ſame qualifications 

with other Soldiers and Adventurers. | 

Theſe expedients were equitable enough, and generally approved by the 

Council of England, and by the King, who was preſent at every debate on 

this ſubject. They ſeemed to afford a very large, and probably a ſufficient 

ſtock of reprizals; but as the quantity of land to be gained on each article 

was uncertain in moſt caſes, as the value of it was in all, when the Council 

after ſpending the whole winter in adjuſting the general tenour of the Bill, 
imagined they had perfected it in ſuch a manner as to give reaſonable ſatis. 

faction to all parties, they found it was ſcarce pleaſing to any one, becauſe 

of the conſequences which were apprehended from that uncertainty. They 

had rejected the clauſe of reference to the Lord Lieutenant and Council, 

with regard to the innocency of perſons not heard by the Commiſſioners, 

out of a perſuaſion of the partiality of the Iriſb Council, not conſidering 

the difference between proportioning what was to be diſtributed ; and the 
diſtributing what ſhould be irrevocably proportioned to be diſtributed. For 

what reaſon ſoever there was to judge them partial with regard to what was 

called the Engliſh intereſt, there was no reaſon to ſuppoſe them ſo between 

one Iriſbman and another, or to imagine that they would not in this caſe 

of the choice of the particular 1r;ſh to whom the proportion deſigned for 

them in general ſhould be divided, pronounce according to juſtice. Upon 

the rejection of this clauſe, the King had determined to name himſelf the 
perſons, in whoſe favour particular clauſes were to be inſerted in the Bill, 
believing that no body would offer to diſpute an Act of his own, and depend. 

ing upon receiving from the Duke of Ormonde a liſt of perſons fit to be named 

for reſtitution. His Grace had been preparing ſuch a liſt and was in a good 
forwardneſs towards finiſhing it, according to the only rule by which he 
thought himſelf qualified to proceed in that affair, viz. © his own obſerva- 

e tions of perſons, who having been involved in the late Rebellion, had 
e carly, and conſtantly upon all offered occaſions, endeayoured not only to 
<« get out of it themſelves, but to bring the whole party to the obedience 
« and ſervice of the Crown. He did not think himſelf fit to determine of 
c jinnocency and guilt by the rules and qualifications of the old ſtanding 
« law, or by thoſe of the Act; and much leſs to judge of evidences im- 
« porting entails and remainders; which how the judging of would conſiſt 
« with the way of nomination, or prevent forgery, perjury and delay, he 
profeſſed himſelf not wiſe enough to underſtand.” Whilſt he was thus 
adjuſting his liſt, and daily expecting a tranſmiſſion of the principal altera- 
tions made in the Bill, before it was formally returned to the Council ot 
Ireland, he was on occaſion of a letter of his own to the King on April 23. 
ſent for by his Majeſty to come to London, and to leave his ſon the Earl ot 

Oſſory Deputy of Ireland during his abſence. | 

The Duke of The Duke of Ormonde hearing complaints on all ſides againſt the new 
Ormonde „ Bill, as it was deemed to be adjuſted, and apprehending it would not pro- 
ol " duce an effectual ſettlement, when there was a general diſſatisfaction, pro- 


poſed the adjuſting it by the previous conſent of all parties. They were all 
I weary 
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weary of the unſettled condition wherein they found themſelves: the ex- CHARLES 


ence and trouble of diſputes, and the uncertainty of the event, made them 


II. 


uncaſy, and diſpoſed them to relax ſomething of their ſeveral 1 e 


They had all offered to him ſome propoſal of that nature. The London Ad- 
venturers © had propoſed to be re-imburled their principal money, with inte- 
reſt upon intereſt at 3/. per Cent. to reſign their intereſt, in the lands allot- 
ted them, to his Majeſty, and to be accomptable for the mean profits. They 
expected a proper ſecurity for their re · imburſement, which was to be ſecured 
by a term of years in the land, and from the time their debt was ſtated, to 
be allowed 61. per Cent. intereſt, till the whole was paid. Theſe were fo 
conſiderable a body of men, that it was ſuppoſed the others planted in Ire- 
ſand could not but follow their example. Lord Maſſareene d had propoſed 
to him in the name of the Adventurers and Soldiers in Ireland, to cut off 
all Adventurers that had iſſued their money after the rupture between the 
King and Parliament, who were inexcuſable in lending money contrary to 
his expreſs prohibition, when they knew it would be employed againſt his 
ſervice; to cut off all the arrears of the ſoldiery incurred, whilſt they ſerved 
the Uturper againit his late or preſent Majeſty ; and that ſome eminent per- 
{ons ſhould be appointed to ſee all the other intereſts {atisficd, in lands or 
money, at their election. The forty-nine Officers alſo propoſed to reduce 
their propoſition, and inſtead of 12 5. 64. allowed them by the Ad, to ac- 
cept 105. in the pound for their compoſition. 

To this apparent diſpoſition in different intereſts, there were added other 
conſiderations, which ſeemed to render a general agreement practicable. The 
four Commiſſioners left in Ireland, had after the departure of their brethren 
been employed purſuant to an order of Council, to ſtate the arrears of the 
forty· nine Officers, to enquire what lands had been ſet out for Engliſh ar- 
rears, and to whom, and with what other arrcars or lands thoſe ſatisfactions 
had been intermixed, and to conſider of a juſt rule to ſeparate them. They 
were to make the like enquiry, and proceed in the ſame manner, with re- 
gard to lands ſet out in the doubling ordinances; and by theſe inquiſitions, 
the ſtock of reprizals was better and more diſtinctly known. f Sir V. Dom- 
ville, the Attorney General, than whom no man brought a better capacity 
or took more pains, for the juſt icttling of the Kingdom, after carefully ex- 
amining the pretended acts and ordinances of the late times, and the ſeve- 
ral books of ſubſcriptions, and the ſeveral times when thoſe ſubſcriptions 
were made, diſcovered that one entire moiety of the Adventurers money 
was ſubicribed and paid after the doubling ordinance, and conſequently half 
of the lands ſet out to them ought to be retrenched, they being to receive 
only ſimple ſatisfaction for ſuch money as they really and bona fide advanced; 
and yet the Adventurers who demanded reprizals were moſt of this fort. He 
diſcovered likewiſe great abuſes in the manner of ſetting out the Adventu- 
rets ſatisfaction, in which the proceedings were very clandeſtine and confuſed. 
For they had whole Baronics ſet out to them in grols, and then they em- 
ployed Surveyors of their own to make their admeaſurements, and thoſe 
finiſhed, they had never ſince brought in their ſurveys or ficld-books into the 
Surveyor-General's office, or to publick view. Thus they had admealured 
what proportions they thought fit to mete out to themſelves; and what 
lands they were pleaſcd to call unprofitable, they had returned as ſuch, let 
them be never ſo good and profitable. In the County of Tipperary alone, 
he had found by books in the Surveyor's office above 50000 acres returned 
as unprofitable, and in the moiety of the ten Counties, wherein their ſatis- 
taction was ſet out, he had found 245207 acres ſo returned by the Adven- 
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tics, offercd to give an higher rate for them one with another, than was 
paid him in quit: rents for the profitable, and did not queſtion but others 
would do the like in the other five Counties; by which means out of theſe 
unprofitable lands held by the Adventurers and Soldiers, an annual reyenye 
would ariſe to his Majeſty of above 20000/. a conſiderable improvement, 
where he did not at preſent receive a penny; and which ſufficiently proved 
the lands not unprofitable. 

The lands held by the ſoldiers as unprofitable, and returned as ſuch into 
the Surveyor's office, amounted to 665670 acres, as appeared by a particular 
recital thereof in the certificates of the proper Officers. Beſides the deduc- 
tions to be made on this account, if the lands both of the Adventurers and 
Soldiers were reduced as they ought, to Engliſh meaſure according to the 
Acts, above 500000 profitable acres would be ſaved to his Majeſty for a 
fund of reprizals. Sir Malliam did not doubt, but if the Adventurers and 
Soldiers were made ſenſible that his Majeſty was not ignorant of theſe cir. 
cumſtances, and of the advantages he had by law, they would readily agree 
to reprize themſelves out of one anothers lands, without any farther expec- 
tation of reprizals from his Majeſty. And with regard to the ſubdiviſions 
of lands among themſelves, it might be done (agreeably to Cromwells AQs) 
by ſelect Committees among themſelves, without any trouble or charge to 


| the Crown. 


The Duke of Ormonde, having received orders to repair into England, 
ſent the Duchels before to provide for his reception, who took an houſe for 
him at Chelſea. He followed himſelf on the laſt day of May, and Thomas 
Earl of Offory was the ſame day ſworn Lord Deputy in the Council Cham- 
ber, the {word (which was depoſited in the Duke's cloſet till after he was 
under fail) being committed to his truſt with the uſual ceremonies. He re- 
ccived it with a general applauſe, and adted in it to the ſatisfaction of all 
the world, applying himſelt with great diligence and excellent judgment to 
the buſineſs of his poſt, and being ſo equal and obliging in his carriage, that 
he gained the affections of all that he had to do with in the courſe of his 
government. 

When his Grace was ſettled in the neighbourhood of the Court, the con- 
ſideration of Iriſb affairs was reſumed. An order was made on July 29. in 
Council, that the Lord Lieutenant, calling to his aſſiſtance ſuch of the Privy 
Council of Ireland as were in and about London, the Commiſſioners for 
Claims, and the Sollicitor General (Sir Heneage Finch) ſhould peruſe and 
review what had been already deliberated there, in relation to the affairs of 
Treland, and to propoſe and offer ſuch other and further expedients as they 
ſhould think fit, in order to the ſettlement of that Kingdom, The Privy 
Counſellors were the Earls of Angleſey, Orrery and Arran, the Lords Berke- 
ley and King ſton, Sir Arthur Forbes, Sir T. Clarges, and Sir E. Maſſey ; 
and of the Commiſſioners, beſides thoſe mentioned before, there were Sir 
E. Dering, Sir Winſton Churchil and Colonel Cooke. They met on the 
firſt of Auguſt, but had ſuch an infinite number of petitions co anſwer, and 
of provilocs to conſider, that they had not ſettled the Act till May 26. fol- 
lowing. 

They began on Aug. 18. to receive the propoſals of the Agents for the 
ſeveral intereſts. The Roman Catholicks, beſides a repeal of the Engiſh Acts 
of 17. and 18 Car. and of all Artainders ſince Oct. 23. 1641. and the eſta- 
bliſhmenr of the Downe admeaſurements and Earl of Strafford's ſurvey ; the 
confirmation of all the Decrees of the Court of Claims; and ſatisfaction to 
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man Catholicks in 1641. ſhould be veſted in his Majeſty, who theteout ſhould 


aſſign 1600000 acres of profitable land and plantation mcaſure to the Adyen A 


turers and Soldiers, in full ſatisfaction of all their pretences to lands tor ad- 
ventures Or arrears; to the forty nine men thcir ſecurity, if it did not exceed 
their demand; to Innocents adjudged by the Court of Claims, the lands 
decreed them, and the reſt to be ſet out for ſatisfaction of publick debts tor 

roviſions, &c. before the Ceſſation, and to provide for the Nominees not 
alrcady reſtored, in ſuch proportion, as his Majcſty ſhould think fit; Qill re- 
ſerving in his hands 200000 acres of theſe veſted lands, till attcr the ſubdi— 
viſion and diſtribution of the reſt among the ſeveral intereſts; and then one 
moicty thereof to be applied for the benetir of ſuch Proteſtants (intended 
to be provided for in the ſettlement) as ſhould by the alteration thereof be 
moſt prejudiced in their reſpective ſatisfactions, in tuch proportion as his 
Majeſty ſhould think fit; the other to be diſtributed to fuch Roman Catho- 
licks, as ſhould be the greateſt ſufferers by the laid altcration, to be named 
by the Lord Lieutenant, with the advice of ſuch of the Poman Catholicks, 
as he ſhould call to his aſſiſtance. Theſe moictics were to be taken relpec- 
tively out of the lands aſſigned to the Iriſh and Eugliſh by the Act of Set- 
tlement, cach party ſupplying what was to be dillcriburcd to the lufferers of 
their own denomination. They propoſed likewilc to advance his Majeſty's 
revenue, by quit-rents and fines payable out of lands to thc tum ot 200000 /. 
a year; to which all the other intercſts readily agrecd. 

The ſoldiers deſired that the Earl of Strafford's ſurvey, and Sir V. Pet- 
ty's Downe admeaſurement might be compared and adjuſted, ſo as to form 
thence an authentick rule and ſtandard whereby to know the proprictors, 
quantities, qualities and values of the lands; and that all the lands, whercof 
the Roman Catholicks were poſſeſſed in 1641, being veſted in the King, 
two fifths might be reſtored to them, and the other three fifths diſtributed 
among the ſeveral Engliſh intereſts. The Adventurers complaining, that 
they had loſt above 200000 acres by the decrees of the Court of Claims (and 
his Majeſty having thought fit to confirm the decrees made after July 2. 
1663. to which they had excepted) deſired that the reſt of their ſecurity 
might be continued to them. But theſe propolals being oppoſed by the 
Triſh, all the Engliſh intereſts on Aug. 30. agreed in making another, viz. 
that all the decrees and ſettlements, already made to the Iriſb, ſhould be 
confirmed to them, as fully as they were decreed, unleſs the Ir deſired 
a review, and 400000 acres more be ſet apart for Nominces, but all the 
reſt of the lands veſted in the King to be continued and diſtributed among 
the ſeveral Engliſh intereſts. The Engliſh objected to the uncertainty of this 
propoſal, as not mentioning where the 400000 acres were to be (ct out, 
and as being very ſhort of giving ſatisfadtion to many hundreds of Innocents 
yet unheard, whoſe rights were ſaved by the Act of Settlement, as well as 
to the thirty ſix Nominees; computing this deficiency at 170000 acres with 
regard to tranſplanted perſons in Connaght, beſides what would be requiſite 
to ſatisfy other perſons, provided for in the former Act, but yet unreſtorcd, 
This gave occaſion to various computations and diſputes about the matcrials 
and ſtock for repriſals; and to leſſen the uncertainty and difficulty of that 
matter, the Adventurers and Soldiers conſented to be reprized in quantity 
of acres only, and not in value, worth and purchaſe. The Roman Catho- 
licks at laſt to end all diſputes propoſed, that, if tor the ſatisfaction of their 
intereſts, the Adventurers and Soldiers would part with one third of the 
lands reſpectively enjoyed by them on May 7. 1659. in conſideration of their 
adyentures and ſervice, they were ready to agree to it. This propoſal was 
in fine accepted; and one third of all the King's grants (except of thoſe made 
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Thus was the ſettlement of Ireland at laſt effected by the common con- 
ſent of the Agents of all the ſeveral intereſts concerned; and in conſequence 
thereof the Council on May 18. 1665. ordered, © that the Adventurers and 
Soldiers ſhould have two thirds of the lands whereof they ſtood poſſeſſed 
« on May 7. 1659; that the Connaght purchaſers ſhould haye two thirds of 
« what was in their poſſeſſion in Sept. 16633 that what any perſon wanted 
* of his two thirds, ſhould be ſupplied, and whatever he had more, ſhould 
te be taken from him; that the Adventurers and Soldiers ſhould make their 
e eleftion where the over · plus ſhould be retrenched, and the forty nine men 
« ſhould be entirely eſtabliſhed in their preſent poſſeſſions.” Upon theſe 
reſolutions the Act was ordered to be drawn up in form; and after various 
proviſo's in favour of particular perſons were added to it, the Duke of Oy. 
monde, the Earls of Angleſey and Orrery, the Lord Arlington, Secretary 
Morrice, and Sir Heneage Rach were on July 8. following appointed by 
the Council to peruſe the Act, and to adapt the particular clauſes thereof to 
the general rules reſolved by his Majeſty. This being done, nothing re. 
mained, but to make an addition of twenty perſons to the liſt of Nominees, 
whom his Majeſty was by name to reſtore to their eſtates, and who were 
to be particularly mentioned in the Act. In order thereto, the Duke of 
Ormonde, on the 24th of that month, preſented to the King in Council ſe. 
veral liſts of perſons, which before his coming out of Ireland had been re. 
preſented to him by the Earl of Clancarty, the Lord Athenry, Sir Robert 
Talbot, Mr. R. Belling and John Walſh to be moſt capable of his Majeſty's 
grace and favour, under the ſeveral qualifications therein expreſſed. Theſe 
liſts and qualifications being conſidered at the Board, the King was pleaſed to 
order the Lord Licutenant to preſent to him the next day, the names of 
twenty perſons contained in the ſaid ſeveral liſts, to be inſerted as Nominees 
in the Explanatory Bill; which was thereupon perfected and remitted into 
Treland. 

Whatever reaſon his Grace had to be pleaſed with the good opinion; 
which by this act of his confidence the King expreſſed, of his unbiaſſed in- 
tegtity and impartiality in the choice of the perſons to be reſtored as Nomi- 
nccs, it was far from being agreeable, and ſubjected him to inconveniences 
in other reſpects. He was limited to twenty; and as people have naturally 
a much more advantageous opinion of their own merits, than they have of 
others, or than thoſe others entertain of theirs, all that were left out of his 
liſt, reſented it as the higheſt injury, that whilſt they had as good a claim to 
the King's grace, others ſhould have the preference. There were no particu- 
lar exceptions made to any one of his liſt, as not juſtly entitled to his Ma- 
jeſty's grace; all the complaint was, that the reſt were left out; which was 
unavoidablc in the caſe, and had the King himſelf, or any body elſe, pitched 
upon the particular perſons to be named, they muſt have been liable to the 
fame reproaches, as the Duke of Ormonde ſuffered on this occaſion. Men 
will never hear reaſon where their intereſts are concerned, and when theſe 
ſuffer, they will be ſure to exclaim, right or wrong, againſt whoever is con- 
cerned in ſuch a determination. This was a point, in which the Iriſb were 
divided againſt one another, pleading their ſeveral merits, for which them- 
ſelves being judges, each party thought they deſerved a preference. The 
Gentlemen of the Pale urged, how unwillingly they had been forced into 
the Rebellion, and how ſoon they had repented of being raſhly engaged 
therein. Thoſe of Munſter repreſented, that they were the laſt part of the 
Kingdom drawn into it, and the firſt which returned to their duty; - 
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when the Peace of 1646. was rejected, and the united Armies of the Con- CHARLES 
federates beſieged Dublin, the Nuncio had ſuch a diſtruſt of their affections, II. 
that not a man was drawn out of the Munſter forces to aſſiſt in that fiege ; WW 
that they had ſhewed their reſolutions to adhere to that peace, in an extra- 1665. 
ordinary manner, by deſerting G/amorgan who was put over them by the 
Nuncio's party in the Council of Xiltenny, and joining Muskery ; that the 
Ceſſation with Inchiquin was entirely owing to them, to their threats of quit- 
ting the Confederacy unleſs it was donc ; and this paved the way for the Lord 
Licutenant's return to the Kingdom, and laid the foundation of the Peace 
of 1648, to which they had conſtantly adhered, and had borne the brunt of 
the war with Cromwell, holding out to the laſt moment they could get ſub- 
ſitence, and longer than any other part of the Kingdom. The King very 
wiſely removed the odium of a deciſion between theſe parties from himſelf, 
but it fell heavily on the Duke, who though he clearly foteſaw the conſe- 
quences and inconveniences, to which the honeſteſt diſcharge of that truſt 
would expoſe him, ſtill accepted it in obedience to his Maſter's commands, 
and in virtue of that principle which had moved him all his life to ſacri- 
fice himſelf, as generouſly and nobly as ever ſubject did, for his Majcſty's ſer- 

ICC. 
"There was one Gentleman omitted in this liſt, upon a ſuppoſition that he Ca/o# e- P. 
would be otherwiſe reſtored, being undeniably an Innocent, and claiming I Ban: 
an eſtate ſettled upon him by marriage articles, the validity and tairvels 
whereof was not diſputed. Sir Patrick Barnewall was the pcrion, and this 
was the caſe. His Father Sir Richard being ſeized in fee of ſevetal lands 
in Ireland, did upon his marriage with Sir Patricks mother iettlc thele 
lands to the uſe of himſelf for life, the remainder. in tail to the ſirſt fon be- 
gotten of them, with other remainders over. Sir Patrick was their tirſt lon, 
and born in the year 1635, Sir Richard was in the late Uffie s time forond 
for the ſupport of his family, to take out a decree for lands in Comma, 
and ſoon after exchanged forty acres of thoſe lands with another who had 
lands under the ſame title, who deſiring Sir Patrick to join in the decd as 
a party, he in obedience to his father agreed to ir, being adviſed the ſame 
could be no prejudice to his eſtate in remainder* After the Reſtoration, and 
purſuant to the Act of Settlement, Sir Patrick entered his claim to the re- 
mainder veſted in him in 1635, as an innocent perſon; and within the time 
limited by the Act, brought it to an hearing. Thereupon it was objected, 
that his claim ought not to be heard, till ſuch Innocents as had no land in 
Connaght were heard. It was inſiſted on by his Council, that he had no 
lands there, and that his father's acceptance of lands (being but tenant for 
lite) could be no bar to the ſon, and that all, or moſt of the {mall proportion 
of lands got in Connaght (and particularly the land given and taken in ex- 
change) were reſtored to the Earl of Clanricarde. Notwithſtanding this, 
the Commiſſioners of the Court of Claims poſtponed the affair (his father 
being then living) and refuſed to hear his proofs either as to title or in- 
nocency. The time limited by the Act for hearing Innocents was ſoon after 
determined, and by the Explanatory Act all benefit of innocency was taken 
away from all ſuch as were not before adjudged innocent; ſo that Sir Pa- 
trick found himſelf thereby deprived of his birth-right, without any default 
or neglect in him, having done all that was in his power to recover it, but 
in vain, Thus was he barred of his own eſtate, the lands his Father got in 
Connaght reſtored to the Earl of Clanricarde, and his father, though one of 
the thirty ſix meriting perſons in the Declaration, not reſtorcd to any part 
of his eſtate; a caſe ſo ſad and particular, as none in the Kingdom could pre- 
tend io, in all its circumſtances. Sir Patrick after ſome years fruitleſs pro- T 
ccedings in the way of law, applied to the Duke of Ormonde and Council of 
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CHARLEs Ireland for relief. They in juſtice to him, and in compaſſion to his condi 
II. tion, certified the caſe here ſtated to be truly related; that it was a ſingular 
WUYVY one in its kind, and that the eſtate of Which he was barred, was worth — 
1665. a year, recommending him to his Majeſty for ſome proviſion. The Kin» 
touched with the hardſhip of the caſe, granted him a conſiderable penſion 4 

Right: given But whoever ſuffered by this Act of Explanation, no body did it in ach 


Cl degree, as the Duke of Ormonde himſelf k. He had before given up above 


ts /acilitate 70000 [. the moicty of the arrears due to him for his appointments as Lord 


the ſettlement Þ e * 
1— Licutenant of Ireland before the King's Reſtoration, for which otherwiſe 


he mult have had a vaſt quantity of land aſſigned him. This he had done 
when the difficulty was firſt ſtarted about the ſtock of repriſals, for the bet. 
tet enabling his Majeſty to ſatisfy the ſeveral intereſts for which he intended 
to provide. He now made a much greater ſacrifice, the more effectually b 

his own example to engage all parties to relax ſomething of their claims 
and to agree by common conſent in a ſettlement l. There was now a oreater 
number of Nominees to be reſtored, and of reprilals to be found out; and 
in order to a general agreement, it was neceſſary that the computations on 
theſe heads ſhould be reduced to a realonable certainty. This could not be 
done, unleſs the forfeitures given by the Act of Settlement to the Duke of 
Ormonde were made certain; which could not be done in any reaſonable 
time, becauſe the certainty of it muſt ariſe from the knowledge of all the 
lands, and of the number of profitable acres fortcited and belonging to him 
under any of the notions expreſſed in that Act. It was therefore propoſed 
to him, that he would pitch upon a proportion of land, or of rent to be 
made up of land, the moſt conveniently {cated for him, in recompence of 
all the forfeitures (except thoſe he was poſſeſſed of in corporations) veſted in 
him by the Act. The ſum propoſed to him was 5000 J. a year. The Duke 
did not think it reaſonable, that the whole ſettlement ſhould ſtay, till ſo 
great and difficult a work (as a particular account of all that was forfeited 
to him appeared to be) ſhould be finiſhed; and yet ſtay it muſt, till then, 
or till he had agreed to accept of a certainty, in lieu of all his pretenſions 
of that nature, ſince no computation of a ſtock for reſtitution or reprilals 
could be made, whilſt what ſhould accrue to him was not known, and the 
proportion ſuppoſed ſo very great, as to diſappoint the whole work, if he 
ſhould inſiſt on the uttermoſt advantage, as he, or (if he ſhould die) his ſon, 
might do, if they pleaſed. This inclined him to accept the propoſal. 

It hath been already obſetved, that the greateſt part of the immenſe eſtate 
belonging to the Houſe of Ormonde, had been granted out to Gentlemen 
upon fee-farm or quit- rents and military tenures, by which they were obliged 
to follow their Lord, the head of that family, into the field upon any oc- 
caſion of hoſting; and upon failure thereof, the lands were forfeited to their 
Lord; and that to prevent any interfering of the Lords rights, and thoſe of 
the Crown, the King had made the Duke of Ormonde a grant of all thoſe 
forfcitures; which grant was confirmed by the Act of Settlement. The 
queſtion was about the quantity of land thus forfeited, and the conſidera- 
tion offered by way of equivalent. The Duke thought it proper to know in 
ſome meaſure what he parted with before he gave his conſent, and wrote 
to John Malſb, a very good Lawyer, a wile and an honeſt man, who had the 
chief care of all his eſtate and affairs, and managed both with great abilities 
and fidelity, to ſend him a particular thereof. J/alſb had already got poſlet- 
ſion of ſo many of theſe lands as had the year before brought in to his Grace 
a rent of 4400 l. and this year of 5000 J. and were ſtill capable of being taiſed 
much higher, by being ſet upon leaſes. J/alſh was very averſe to the 
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propoſal, and took occaſion to remind the Duke, how much he had (ut- CHARL1 8 


*s 


cc 


tered by giving up 60000 J. of his arrears, as a Commillioned Othcer, 


upon a ſpecious conſideration of tome houlcs in the corporations of CLLWN 


kenny, Clonmel, Carrick, Callan, Eniſteoge, Traly and Dingle being, lett 
to him, which in reality was no conſideration at all, his Grace having as 
clear a title to thoſe corporations as to any toot of tortcited lands in re- 
land. Beſides, though he might have made ſomething conſiderable, it he 
had reſerved to himſelf the Burgage lands adjoining to thoſe Corporati- 
ons, yet as he trulted to the bare houſes within the walls, little or no be— 
nefit could be had by them; there not being ſo much as a garden to ſet 
with any houſe.” 

m With regard to the propoſal on which he was now conſulted, // 40 


repreſented, that the fortciturcs were ſo conſiderable, that though he could 
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not as yet aſcertain them all, yet he was ſatisfied they came to above ſix 
times the ſum of 5000/7, a ycar; that by his waving theſe forfeitures, 
many a man whole anceſtors and himſelf had, ſeveral hundreds of ycars, 
depended on his Grace and his Anceſtors, as holding their eſtates by te- 
nures and entails; and whereof many were in hopes to continue their te— 
nancy upon very conſiderable increaſe of rents, would by this means loſe 
all; whercas it was his Grace's intention to deal favourably, at leaſt with 
ſome of them, who would now ſay, that upon this confidence they had 
neglected all other ways and means of endeavour for themſelves; and he 
could truly ſay, that there were few Counties in Ireland, whereof ſo few 
Gentlemen were reſtored to eſtates, or were leſs provided for in Connaght, 
or had made ſo little application for themſelves, (other than to his Grace) 
as the Counties of Tipperary and Kilkenny ; nor no part of Ireland had 
ſtuck ſo cloſe to himſelf and his Anceſtors, as the Gentry of thoſe two 
Counties had done, who for that reaſon ought to be looked upon beyond 
others, ſo far as was reaſonably poſſible. With regard to the conſidera- 
tion, if his Grace ſhould determine to accept it, he deſired that it might 
not be in a groſs ſum of money, becauſe ir would make a greater noiſe, 
than any of a different nature; nor in a yearly rent, for it would be 
more ſubject to queſtion and charge hereafter, and ſooner taken off, than 
lands could be; beſides in ſuch a caſe, only the bare rent could be. expect- 
ed at the beſt, and that not without trouble and charge; whereas by tak- 
ing it in land, he might be ſure of an improvement. If land could not 
be had, he was of opinion that whatever yearly rent ſhould be agreed on, 
might be by way of chief: rent and tenure, and not by way of rent- charge 
or annuity. For the one carried with it an obligation of fidelity, affec- 
tion and perpetual dependency, homage and fealty by the rules of law 
being incident to it; the other neither. The one was a noble and profi- 
table intereſt, the other a deſpicable, mean and thrcadbare intereſt ; the 
one would improve itſelf, for where the tenant ſhould die without heirs, 
or commit felony, his eſtate would fall by eſcheat to the Lord, with ſe- 
veral other caſual, yet frequent, advantages, none of which could ariſe 
from the other; and it was conſonant to reaſon, that parting with lands 
forfeited to him, purely by reaſon of his tenures, he ſhould have tenures 
in the conſideration given him. He was againſt parting with noble and 
ancient inheritances grounded upon high and honourable conſiderations, 
and thought theſe ought not to be ſhaken in the foundation and by chang- 


ing them into another nature, ſo far to bury them in oblivion, as there 


ſhould be no more memory thereof; whereby the conſideration to be 
had in lieu of them would with far leſs difficulty be deſtroyed. In fine, 
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CHARLES® if his Grace had taken his reſolution, he deſired him not to be 


ſh 
Il. © making the beſt bargain he could in reaſon for himſelf in the matt phy 


| « as he was to give conſiderable cſtates to his younger children, dos = 
"665. « qervaluc and bring to nothing what was fallen to him by the forfeitures 
of his vaſſals, to pleaſe the humours, or rather to ſatisfy the particular de. 
« ſigns, of others; amongſt whom there was not one, who would part with 
« the leaſt of this intereſt, were it his own, but upon advantageous terms.“ 

To fortify this advice, and ſhew his Grace what he was going to part with 
Mr. Walſh ſent him a particular account of the number of acres and yearly 
value of the lands, which were fallen to the Duke by fortciture, and were 
confirmed to him by the King's Declaration and the Act of Settlement. By 
this account it appears, that in the County of Tipperary, (where there could 
be no diſpute of the Duke of Ormonde's royaltics) theſe lands amounted to 
147107 acres, and their yearly value was 18388/. 7s. 6d. and in that of 
Kilkenny, they amounted to 55060 acres, worth 6882 /. 10s. a year, Theſe 
having been ſet out to Adventurers and Soldiers, were not yet in his Grace's 
poſſeſſion; but by the writings Mr. Faiſh had undeniable proofs of his 
right. Beſides theſe, there were other forfcited lands in thoſe Counties 
which had been allotted to Adventurers and Soldiers, but were now taken 
poſſeſſion of for his Grace, which amounted to 12884 acres, and yielded a 
yearly rent of 16104. 105. The whole being 215051 acres, and 26881 / 
75. 6d. a year. Mr. Walſh had not got time to digeſt ſo well and ſettle 
the value of the forfeitures in other Counties, but in general, he knew that 
Darcy of Plattin's eſtate, and three or four others which he mentions, and 
were all held under his Grace, and conſequently forfcited to him, amounted 
ro 8200 J. a year, beſides a vaſt extent of forfeited land in Kerry, which his 
Grace had left to the Adventurers and Soldicrs, and large tracts which had 
fallen to him in other Counties. 

There are few people that would have parted with ſuch an intereſt, and 
ſuch a dependency as followed it, upon any conſideration of the publick 
good. But the Duke of Ormonde had a different way of thinking. He 
could not bear the reflection, that the ſettlement of a whole Kingdom ſhould 
be delayed for his particular benefit or intereſt ; eſpecially in a time, when 
the jealouſy, envy and emulation, faction and ſelf-intereſt, with other cau- 
ſes of diſturbances, were fo rife in the Nation, and endeavours were uſed to 
raiſe them to ſuch an height, as nothing but a ſpeedy ſettlement could pre- 
vent the conſequences thereof from being fatal; and that if the leaſt mil- 
chief or inconvenience ſhould happen by reaſon of ſuch delay, there would 
not be wanting perſons ready enough to lay it at his door. This reaſon de- 
termined him to give up his forfeitures, and as there was need of all the 
| land that could be got, to ſcrve for a ſtock of reſtitutions and reprizals, he 
agreed to accept a ſum of money in lieu thereof. The ſum was 50000/. 
1 | to be paid out of the year's rent of forfeited lands aſſigned to Adventurers 

and Soldiers, which being paid by them into the Exchequer, was to be thence 
by the Vice-Treaſurer iſſued and paid to his Grace, or ſuch other perſons as 

he ſhould appoint. | 
He pays the The Duke of Ormonde was the unfitteſt perſon in the world to make an 
2 A advantage to himſelf by any grant, which related to the real or perſonal 
= bi, Hale, eſtates of perſons, who though they had juſtly forfeited the ſame, and were 
the given him made indigent and miſerable only by their crimes, yet their ſad and melan- 
2 7 choly condition entitled them to his compaſſion. He had in the time of 
the troubles, to raiſe money for the ſupply of the Army and ſervice of the 
Crown, entered into many judgments, ſtatutes, recogniſances, mortgages, 
and other ſecurities to Roman Catholicks, who had forfcited the ſame to 
his Majeſty. All theſe were firſt by a ſpecial grant, and afterwards by => 
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joyed the ſame. But this was not the Duke of Ormonde's way of wiping 
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Act of Settlement, veſted, and given to his Grace as fully as the Crown en- CHARLES 


II. 


off debts, and paying ſuch as had advanced him money on his pertonal (NWI 


credit, or on the ſecutity of his eſtate and the prize-wines. He propoted 
no other advantage by this grant, than to preſerve his eſtate and ſettlements 
from being affected by thole obligations and ſecurities, and to reduce ſome- 
thing of that exorbitant intereſt which had been demanded, and he had been 
forced to lubmit to, through the neceſſity of the times and the urgency of 
the King's ſervice. n No tooner had he obtained the grant than he ſent di- 
rections to Mr. Walſh to pay the perſons, who had advanced him the mo- 
ney on thoſe ſecurities, their full demand in ſome caſes, and a juſt and equal 
compoſition in all others. I find too by Mr. /Palſh's letters to the Ducheſs 
(ro whom all accompts of the eſtate, rents, disburſements and family affairs 
were conſtantly ſent, ſhe charging her ſelf with the direction thereof) that he 
actually diſcharged and paid off thoſe debts, to all the 1r;/h creditors that 
could be found, who cither reccived their debts in money, or in lands, ac- 
cording, to the ſatisfaction they deſired, which was made good to them an- 
ſwetable to the ſums due to them upon accompr, to the full content of the 
Mottgagees, who accordingly delivered up the deeds of their mortgages to 
be cancclled, with other neceſſary diſcharges. His Grace did not think it 
became him to make uſe of any advantage, that his power or the law gave 
him, to diſcharge any obligation he was under to others, either in point of 
juſtice or honour. In ſuch caſes he deemed it a mcan action to derive a 
benefit to himſelf from the rigour of the law, or to take refuge in a privi- 
lege granted for the ſake of the publick ſervice, and founded on a ſuppo- 
ſition of the virtue and honour of the perſons to whom it belongs. It were 
to be wiſhed every day might produce many ſuch remarkable inſtances of 
the equity, honour and magnanimity of our Nobility: they would prove to 
them an ornament more gracctul than their titles, and give them a repu- 
tation, which ſince the abolition of feudal tenures, and the improvements 


made of the trade of England, is almoſt the only foundation of a conſide- | 


table intereſt in their country. 

The Duke of Ormonde had in the diſtreſs of the Army about Dublin, be- 
fore and after the Ceſſation, when no ſupplies came from England, bor- 
rowed great ſums of money, and ſtretched his credit to the utmoſt in con- 


tracting debts to Proteſtants, who had not forteited. Sir Philip Percival 


and others were joined with him as ſureties for tholc debts, and a very con- 
ſidcrable part of his eſtate was engaged for ſaving harmleſs thoſe ſureties. 
Theie now lay heavy upon him, and gave him great uncaſineſs, amounting 
a moſt to the ſum of 50000/. A deſire to diſcharge himſelf of this burden, 
inclined him to accept of a compenſation for his ſorfeitures in money, ra- 
ther than in lands; in which he imagined that he ſhould meet with much 
trouble in making bargains and diſtributions with and betwixt proprictors and 
preient poſſeſſors. Thus he accepted of that ſum, and gave up all the tor- 
tcitcd eſtates to which he was entitled, and which, adding thoſe in the Coun- 
tics ot Dublin, Meath, Kildare, Cathertogh, Waterford, Cork, Kerry and 
Gallovay, to the lands already mentioned in the Counties of Kilkenny and 
Tipperary, contained between three and 400000 acres. Nothing caules 
more uncomtortable reflections, and ought to raiſe a greater indignation in 
the candid part of the world, or is indeed a more affecting diſcouragement 
to 2encrous actions, than to ſee them returned with ingratitude. The Duke 
ot Ormonde met with too much of that kind of return; and after making 
luca a prodigious facrifice to the ſettlement of Ireland, and to latisty the 
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CHaRLEs pretenſions of the ſeveral contending intereſts, ſome of them, ill Judges of 
Il. men, or ill acquainted with the true ſtate of things, and blinded by * 
V paſlion of ſelf-intereſt, which generally excludes all other conſiderations 
1665. have not ſcrupled to aſperſe his memory with the charge of making pet 9 
and unworthy gains by a ſettlement, in which he gave up the juſteſt qc 
mands, and greatcſt acquiſitions of his own, to content other people in their 
claims, which were infinitcly leſs conſiderable to each particular, and in my 
caſes ſufficiently unreaſonable. It were at leaſt to be expected, that the ſum 
of money for which he parted with fo vaſt an intereſt, ſhould be regular 
and ſeaſonably paid him for the diſcharge of his debts, but inſtead thereof 
whilſt he depended upon that payment, the continued failure thereof * 
many years, involved him in heavier debts and difficulties, and laid the foun. 
dation of thoſe incumbrances, which cauſed a diſſipation of the beſt part of 
the old eſtate of the family, as will appear hercafter. 
The Earloef Whilſt the Duke of Ormonde was thus hurting his private fortune for the 
Arras mar- fake of the publick, he received ſome comforts in it by the happy increaſe 
8 of his family. His ſecond ſon the Earl of Arran was married in Sept 1664 
to the Lady Mary Steward, the only ſurviving iſſue of Fames late Duke of 
Richmond and Lenox, by Mary the only daughter of George Villiers, the 
firſt of that name Duke of Buckingham. She was a young Lady of admita- 
ble beauty, and excellent underſtanding, adorned with thoſe graces which 
add charms to the fineſt perſon, and endowed with all thoſe vertues Which 
are the beſt ornament of her ſex, aud contribute moſt effectually to the hap- 
pineſs of a married life. The Ducheſs of Ormonde, her mother-in-law, who 
was never uſed to exaggerate matters, ſaid of her, that ſhe was the beſt and 
molt accompliſhed perſon ſhe ever knew. Never had any man more reaſon 
to think himſelf happy, than the Earl of Arran had in this marriage, which 
ſeemed to promiſe other advantages; for if ſhe had left iſſue, her child 
would have inherited all the Duke of Richmond's eſtate and honours in rot. 
land, and would have been heir at law to the Duke of Buckingham's eſtate 
in England. But he was too ſoon bereft of the happineſs he enjoyed in ſuch 
a contort, which he had reaſon to expect would daily improve; for ſhe died 
in July 1667. without iſſue, at the age of eighteen, and was interred at 
Kilkenny with all the pomp that her quality and the memory of her vertues 
deſcrved. The like ſolemnity had never been ſeen in Ireland. 
Birth of Tames The Earl of O//ory had in the year 1664. on June 13. loſt a ſon by the 
bebe“ fault or unhappy conſtitution of the nurſe, to whole care the child was com- 
Ormonde. mitted; a truſt of greater conſequence to the temper and qualities, as well 
as health of an infant, than ſeems generally to be apprehended. He had that 
loſs ſoon after repaired by the birth of another ſon, who was called (as the 
former had been) by the name of James, and lived not only to ſucceed his 
grandfather in his honours; but to diſtinguiſh himſelf by a ſeries of ſervices 
to his country, and acts of generoſity to private men, ſo as to engage the 
affections of the world in general, and gain ſuch an high degree of popula- 
rity, as few ſubjects have ever enjoyed, and none can enjoy without the envy 
of others. He was born this year in the caſtle of Dublin on April 29. in 
the morning. The joy which the Duke his grandfather received on that oc- 
caſion was not long after in ſome meaſure qualified by the death of his daugi- 
ter, the Counteſs of Cheſterfield, who died in the July following. 
Preparations to The Bill of Explanation for the final ſettlement of Jreland, after various 
75 — interruptions by the plague, and a multitude of debates at Sion Houſe, Hany- 
pa/d in Par. ton Court and other places, being at laſt adjuſted by the general conlent ot 
lame. all parties, had the Great Seal affixed to it at Salisbury, from whence the 
Duke of Ormonde ſet out in Auguſt for that Kingdom. He ſtaid a few days 


at Briſtol to make ſome proviſion tor the peace of that city, then _— 
l actions 
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factions and ready to break out into tumults; and having put matters into CHAR1LES 
the beſt ſtate he could to prevent the diſturbances which were threatned, he II. 
proceeded by Gloceſter and Hereford to Milford Haven, where he em- Y 
barked for Ireland, and landed at Duncannon tort (of which he was Gover- 100 5- 
nor) on the third of September. The Earl of Offory waited on him there im- 
mediately after his landing, and ſurrendted the word; but his Grace thought 
fit to pals a month at X;/kenny to prepare matters for the opening of the 
Parliament, which he prorogued by Proclamation till the 26th of the next 
month. The principal buſineſs of the Seſſion was to pals the Act of Ex 
planation, in which a good deal of difficulty was expected, and the fate ot 
it was looked upon as uncertain, Conſidering the temper of the Members of 
the Houſe of Commons, and the heats which they had exprefied towards 
the concluſion of the laſt Seſſion about two years and an half betore. Some- 
thing hath been alrcady ſaid of their complaints againſt the Commiſſioners 
for executing the Act of Settlement, and the rules, which they were tor pre— 
ſcribing to thoſe Commiſſioners in their proceedings, and which were 10 
inconſiſtent with reaſon and equity, that they were evidently calculated to 
defeat the deſign of the Act (which had eſtabliſhed other rules) and to ren- 
der it impoſſible for any one Roman Catholick to prove himicit inno- 
cent. The Act by which the Commiſſioners were to judge, had been 
framed and paſled without the advice or concurrence of one Iriſhman or 
Roman Catholick. The rules by which they were to proceed were expteſſed 
in that Act, and the Commiſſioners choſen by the King were Engliſhmen, 
Proteſtants, men of good reputation for parts and integrity, without any relation 
to Ireland or Iriſhmen. Yet becauſe they did not adjudge all that appeared , 
before them to be nocents, the majority of the Commons, and their Speaker 
in his ſenſeleſs and invective oratory, had endeavoured to repreſent them to 
the world, as partial to the 1r;ſh Papiſts, and aiming at the deſtruction of the 
Engliſh intereſt. The King had on that occaſion juſtified his Commiſſioners, 
and expreſſed his reſentment at the proceedings of the Commons, in ſuch 
terms of reſentment, that it may not be unworthy of the reader's curioſity 
to ſee the words of his letter to the Lord Lieutenant upon this ſubject; which 
are theſe. 
« Right truſty, c. With what care and kindneſs we have done our 
part for the ſettling that our Kingdom; how graciouſly we have procced- 
ed towards very many, who had not deſcrved very well from us; what 
vigilance we ulcd in the choice and election of fit and worthy Commniil- 
ſioners, of unqueſtionable reputation for their religion, integrity and abi- 
lities for the execution of our Act of Settlement, when the partiality and 
corruption of our former Commiſſioners had even diſcredited the Decla- 
ration itſelf, no man knoweth better than yourſelf, who can bear us wit- 
neſs, how much we take to heart the preſervation and improvement of 
the truc Proteſtant Engliſh intereſt there; and therefore we are the more 
aſtoniſhed at the information we have received of the ſtrange proceedings 
of our Houle of Commons in that Kingdom; ſo that we can as little guets 
at the motives to ſuch diſteſpect, as we could have imagined it could have 
come to pals. We hear that a Bill tranſmitted from you and the Council 
to us, and returned by us in terminis, as it came without the leaſt altcra- 
tion, is thrown out of their Houſe, without ſo much as being admitted to 
a ſecond reading, and reflected upon by. ſome (to whom we have been 
but too gracious) with ſcornful and unworthy expreſſions : That our Com- 
miſſioners, choſen, appointed, and ſent immediately by ourſelf, have been 
threatned with charges of High Treaſon; and ignominiouſly traduced, for 
nothing as we can yet hear of, but putting the Commiſſion we gave them 
in execution, and proceeding according to their conſcience and duty. We 
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CHARLzs® are ſute theſe affronts have been done them by thoſe, we neither did, nor 


II. 


1665, 


3 


« do, intend ſhall ever be their Judges, by no means approving that the lame 
© men ſhould be makers of the law, judges, parties and witneſſes; all Which 
« we find pretended to. And in the next place we cannot, without much 
« reſentment, think upon their preſumption in offering rules and directions 
« to you and our Council, as orders for our Commiſſioners proceedin 
« the Act allowing them no ſhare in that juriſdiction; but ſubjecting them 
« indifferently with all other our ſubjects of that Kingdom, to the jugs. 
« ment of ſuch as ſhall be commiſſioned by us. Laſtly, We cannor — 
« diſlike the liberty they have arrogated to themſelves in voting their Votes 
and Speaker's Speech to be printed, as if the liberty of ſaying what th 
« would, were lo far from being confined to their Houle, that it had nei- 
« ther bound of place nor time. How bountiful we have been to theſe 
« men in paſling this Act, to their benefit and our own damages; and how 
careful in chooſing honeſt and diſintereſted Commiſſioners, is lufficient] 
« known to both Kingdoms; but we would have you let thoſe men (who 
e principally contrive, foment and cheriſh theſe diſtempers) know, that if they 
« have ſurfeited ſo much of our goodneſs, as to nauſeate it, we can be 43 
« juſt, as we have been kind, and puniſh the inſolent, as well as cheriſh 
the penitent. In ſhort, we are highly concerned in thoſe affronts and con- 
« tempts of our authority and government; and had we not a perſon to 
« reprcicnt us, to whole wiſdom, juſtice, courage and loyalty, we can have 
« no intereſt too conſiderable to entruſt, we ſhould have given particular 
« directions how to reſent theſe miſdemeanors. But having you there, ſuf. 
e ficiently by us empowered for the vindication of any invaſion made upon 
© our authority, or affronts offered our Government, we ſhall content our 
« ſelves only to repeat to you, that we are highly diſpleaſed at theſe irte- 
« oular and ingrateful proceedings of our Houſe of Commons, and leave it 
« to you to let them know it in ſuch a manner, as you ſhall think fit. 
« And in caſe of pertinacy and juſtifying ſuch proceedings, you may pro. 
« cecd to ſuch evidences of our diſpleaſure, as you ſhall think meet, even 
« to the diſſolving of them; if in your judgment it ſhall appear expedient. 
« Laſtly, We recommend to you the care and protection of our Commiſ- 
« ſionets, to ſee ſuch puniſhed as ſhall either intolently threaten, or ſcurti- 
e louſly and ſcandalouſly either deride or revile them. The authority they 
« act by is ours, and the affront done to that authority is to us; and we 
« doubt not but that you will ſo reſent it. This is what we have thought 
© fit to communicate to you of our judgment upon this matter. And fo 
« we bid you heartily farewel, &c. 

The King though he thus vindicated the authority and integrity of the 
Commiſſioners, thought fit however to leave three of their number, which 
were moſt diſtaſteful to the violent part of the Houſe of Commons, out of 
the new Commiſſion for executing the Act of Explanation, the better to 
reconcile them to the Act itſelf, The Duke of Ormonde apprehended dit- 
ficulty enough in getting it through the Houſe, and took his precautions ac- 
cordingly. All the Members were intereſted one way or other in it; moſt 
of them as Adventurers and Soldiers, who were to give up a third part of 
their lands. It is a very difficult matter to perſuade people to hear reaſon, 
when it ſeems to claſh with their intereſt; but the general good of the King- 
dom lo evidently required an immediate ſettlement, and the danger of lcay- 
ing a whole Nation under all the uneaſineſſes, which the uncertainty of their 
fortunes could not but produce (eſpecially in a time of war with the Dutch, 
who would not fail to make an advantage of a general diſcontent) was ſo 
imminent, that no body of good ſenſe could oppoſe the Act (which could 
not be altered after the Broad Seal was put to it) without having ſome rad 
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ther ill deſigns. His Grace did not fail to urge theſe and other conſiderations CHanLes 
to the more moderate, as Lord Orrery and Dr. Gorges did with the more II. 
violent part of the Members, upon whom they had a good deal of influence. 
His Grace did not ſet out for Dublin till the middle of October; but they 1665. 
went thither ſome days before him to try what effect their Remonſtrances 

would have upon the iatereſted perſons, in order to form a probable con- 

jectute at the ſucceſs, and rake meaſures accordingly. 

The title of Lord Mayor had been lately conferred upon the chief Magi- 7% D 
irate of Dublin, and Sir Daniel Bellingham was the firſt that bore that title. One 
He had been juſt before choſen into that office, and when the Duke of Or- Dublin. 
monde was on Off. 17. to make his entry into the city, he took particular 
care that nothing ſhould be wanting, which could contribute to the advan- 
tage of the ſolemnity. When his Grace was advanced within ſix miles of 
the place, he was met by a gallant troop of young Gentlemen, well mounted, 
and alike richly attited; their habits a kind of aſh colour, trimmed with ſcar- 
let and ſilver, all in white ſcarfs, and commanded by one Mr. Corker, a de- 
ſerving Gentleman, employed in his Majeſty's revenue, with other Officers 
to complete the troop; which marched in excellent order to the bounds 
of the city liberty; where they left his Grace to be received by the Sheriffs 
of the city, who were attended by the ſeveral corporations in their ſtations. 

After the Sheriffs had entertained his Grace with a ſhort ſpeech, the citizens 
marched next; and after, the maiden troop, next to that his Grace's Gentle- 


men; and then his kettle-drums and trumpets; after them the Sheriffs of the 8 


city bateheaded; then the Serjeants at Arms, and their purſuivants; and in 
the next place followed his Grace, accompanied by the Nobility and Privy 
Councellors of the Kingdom; after them, the Life-Guard of Horſe. Within 
St. James's gate, his Grace was entertained by the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
and principal Members of the city on the right hand, and on the left ſtood 
ſix gladiators ſtript and drawn; next them his Grace's guard of battle-axes; 
before them his Majeſty's company of the Royal Regiment; the reſt of the 
companies making a guard to the caſtle. The King's company marched 
next; after the citizens; then the battle-axcs; and thus through a wonder- 
ful throng of people, till they came to a conduit in the corn-market, whence 
wine ran in abundance. At the ncw Hall was erected a ſcaffold, on which 
were placed half a dozen anticks; by the Tollſel was creed another ſcaffold, 
whereupon was repreſented Ceres under a canopy, attended by four vir- 
gins. At the end of the Caſtle-ſtreet a third ſcaffold was erected, on which 
ſtood Vulcan by his anvil with four Cyclops aſleep by it. And the laſt (caf- 
fold was raiſed at the entrance into the caſtle gate, whereupon ſtood Bacchus, 
with four or five good fellows. In fine, the whole ceremony was performed, 
both upon the point of order and affection, to his Grace's exceeding ſatiſ- 
faction; who was at laſt welcomed in the caſtle with great and ſmall ſhot; 
and ſo ſoon as the ſtreets could be cleared of coaches (which was a good while 
firſt, for they were very many) the ſtreets and the air were filled with fire— 
works, which were very well managed to complete the entertainment. 

To provide againſt all events, the Lord Lieutenant determined, that the 73+ 42 of Ea. 
Act ſhould not come immediately before the Houle of Commons, till good ee 
Members were choſen to ſupply the vacancics which had happened in the“ _ 
interval of the Seſſions, and ſuch he took a particular care to recommend. 
As this Act was the chief buſineſs of the Seſſion, and more important than 
any other, the Houſe would naturally call for it immediately, unleſs ſome 
other buſineſs was cut out for them to employ their time. Nothing was ſo 
proper for this purpoſe, as the plot and general deſign of an inſurrection, 
which had been diſcovered in May 1663. juſt after their laſt receſs, and to 
which the violent proceedings of the Commons, and the unhappy vchement 
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CHARLEs harangue of Sir A. Mervyn, had given too much countenance. It was fit 
II. the Houſe ſhould vindicate their own honour, and free themſelves from all 
| WYV ſuſpicions of intending to give encouragement to that deſign, by paſſing 2 
1665. cenſure upon ſuch of their Members, as were proved by clear evidence to 
have had an hand in the plot. Too many of the Houle, and indeeq the 
| Speaker himſelf (according to ſome informations, which the Lord Lieute- 
| nant's prudence made him conceal) had been dabbling in it, and were aftaid 
his Grace had evidence enough againſt them; ſo that there was a genctal 
contention who ſhould ſhew their zeal and diſtinguiſh themſelyes moſt in 2 
point, where none could appear cool without raiſing ſuſpicions of his own 
deſigns. The Duke contented himſelf with laying before them the examinz. 
tions which proved the guilt of ſeven of their Members, who being there. 
upon expelled made way for new elections. He thought it proper to begin 
that affair with laying before them his Majeſty's letter abovementioned, which 
ſerved very well to ſhew them the ill conſequences of their former violent pro- 
cecdings, and to intimidate them with the fears of a diſſolution; in which caſe 
they could not expect to have another Parliament ſo compoſed as to be fa. 
vourable to their intereſts, and then they might poſſibly be plagued with 
Commiſſions of enquiry into their admeaſurements and valuations, and be 
ſubject to greater defalcations. That letter was laid before them on OF, 26. 
the firſt day of their Seſſion; and immediately produced an order of (ub- 
miſſion to his Majeſty's pleaſure, and of retractation of the error they had 
committed in paſſing a cenſure upon the Commiſſioners of Claims; and a 
Declaration expreſſing their abhorrence of the late conſpiracy, 

After ſixteen days ſpent upon the ſubject of the plot, the Lord Lieutenant 
ſent the Act of Explanation to the Commons; where an oppoſition was 
made againſt it upon different views and conſiderations. Some were againſt 
it only for the want of ſccurity which they belicved to be in it; and theſe 
were not for throwing it out, but only for ſuſpending it, till a ſupplemen- 
tary Act could be drawn and paſſed at the ſame time. Theſe perhaps ſaw 
not the bottom of the deſign, which the diſaffected party in the Houle had 
of rejecting it, in order to involve the Kingdom in new confuſions. Others, 
who believed it ſufficiently ſecure, were yet againſt it, becauſe they did not 
find themſelves ſo well provided for, as they thought they deſerved, or as 
others, who (perhaps they might truly and modeſtly believe) deſerved no 
better than they. Theſe were in hopes, by a new tranſmiſſion of the AR, 
to mend themſelves, or to bring others to their own condition; which 
though none of the moſt commendable, is yet a very frequent, diſpoſition. 
There were likewiſe ſome others againſt the preſent paſſing of the Act, who 
were as faithſul to the King, and affectionate to his ſervice, as any perſons 
whatever; but theſe departed from their own ſenſe, intercſt and animoſity, 
as ſoon as the Lord Lieutenant could have time to diſcourſe with them, and 
convince them of the miſchiefs of a delay; and that the Act was the maſt 
favourable one for the Engliſh intereſt, that could either with honeſty, or 
modeſty be contrived, 

When the Act came to be debated, the Houſe expreſſed themſelves ſatil- 
fied with the general ſcope and deſign of the Act; but objeQions were made 
to ſome particular clauſes. The principal of theſe was the veſting claule, 
with regard to which there was indeed ſome colour (but no more) to doubt, 
whether it would be ſufficient to ſave them from law-ſuits for the future. 
It was expreſſed in the ſame terms that were made uſe of in the former 
Act, and by it all lands of Roman Catholicks were declared to be veſted 
in the King, by reaſon of, or upon account of the Rebellion or Var ; whence 
it was queſtioned, whether in order to prove his Majeſty's title, it was not 
neceſlary to bring direct proof that the former proprictor had been met 
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bellion or War, or at leaſt that the lands were ſeized on that account, which CHarLEs 
proot would, in all cafes at ſuch a diſtance of time, be very difficult, and II. 
in ſome impoſſible to be made. This affected the ſecurity of every man's CLWW 
eſtate, and indeed the foundation of the Act itſelf; for if the lands were 1995- 
not duly veſted in his Majeſty, they could not by his Letters Patents be duly 
conveyed to the ſeveral perſons intereſted. There were ſome other doubts, 
whether the words made uſe of to convey lands to Adventurers and others, 
were clear and expreſs enough for that purpoſe ; whether the exception of the 
lands of Proteſtants, might not occaſion danger by others pretending to have 
been ſo in 1641; ſome exceptions made, to the veſting of the Knight of 
Kerry's and Captain Mac G's lands; to the ſhortneſs of the time allotted 
tor the railing of the year's rent, the power given to Aſleſlors for levying a 
(um to defray the charges of the Agents of the ſeveral intereſts, to the ac- 
count for the mean profits of ſupernumerary lands on the doubling ordinance, 
and the diſpoſal thereof, and the intrenchments made by private proviſo's 
upon the intereſt of the forty nine Officers. Theſe objections being put 
into a petition, were on Dec. 11. preſented to the Lord Lieutenant, who 
told them, © they ſhould ſoon have a written and particular anſwer, but 
in general he aſſured them, that as the King's intention was punctually 
« agrecable to the (cope and deſign of the Bill, fo nothing ſhould be left 
« undone, that might render thoſe intentions effectual to them, and obviate 
« eyen colourable apprehenſions; that he did not wonder they were ſo care- 
ful in examining into the proviſions made for the ſecurity of their whole N 
« fortunes, but deſited they would not dwell long upon ſcruples, or be 
« fond of dcbating on niceties, to prevent remote, improbable or inconſi- 
detable inconveniences, at a time, when it might be preſumed their open 
enemies abroad, and conccaled ones at home, might be contriving the 
«© ſubverſion of all the three Kingdoms. In concluſion, he beſpoke their 
confidence in himſelf, that he would never poſitively undertake to them 
« more than he really meaned, and was well able, by, and under, the au— 
« thority of the King his Maſter to perform. 

Two days afterwards his Grace thought it proper to communicate to the 
Houle ſome advertiſements, which were ſent him by the Lord Arlington, 
of the warlike preparations made by the King of France (who had lately 
declared he would aſſiſt the Dutch in their war againſt England) and the 
great number of forces that were drawn down to the coaſts of Normandy 
and Bretagne, and lay there in readineſs to embark. The Houle alarmed 
by the lenſe of the common danger, immediately reſolved upon a Declara- 
tion, that they would ſtand by his Majeſty with their lives and fortunes, 
and were the better diſpoſed to get over all the little ſcruples which laygin 
the way of the ſettlement, in order to provide the better for the general ſe- 
curity. The way thus prepared, the Lord Lieutenant, after conſulting with 
tac Judges, and by advice of the Privy Council, ſent on the 16th an anſwer 
in writing to the Petition, ſignifying to the Houſe, that © by the Act there 
« was a ſufficient power lodged in the Licutenant and Council to cx- 
© plain any doubtful parts, and amend any defects in the Act, and aſſuring 
< them that the veſting clauſe ſhould be explained and amended according 
to their conſtruction; that the like explanation ſhould be made with re— 
* gard to the ſettlement of the eſtates of Adventurers and Soldiers, which 
ſhould by their Letters Patents be conveyed to them in fee ſimple; that 
care ſhould be taken, that no Proteſtant who had joined with the Rebels 
* betore the Ceſſation, ſhould have the benefit of the ſaving clauſe in be- 
* halt of the eſtates of Proteſtants; that a longer time ſhould be allowed 
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CHarLes © for the payment of the year's rent; the caſes of Fitzgerald and Mazill be 
II c conſidered and relieved, and in general the Council had unanimoully re- 
« ſolved, in caſe any defect or obſtruction ſhould hereafter appear, to tranc. 
1665, „ mit in due time Bills into England for removing the ſame, to which 
« they did not doubt but his Majeſty would readily give his conſent, 
It was thought proper, that as ſoon as this anſwer was read in the I 
the firſt queſtion to be put ſhould be, whether it was ſatisfaQory » 
in caſe there appeared no great difference in the ſound of the yea's and nos 
to divide the Houſe upon that queſtion. If that vote was carried, the next 
neceſſarily muſt be for paſſing the Bill; and if it was not carried, there 
would be ſtill no hazard of the Bill's being rejected, but time would be had 
to form new reſolutions. The confidence which the Houſe had in the Lorg 
Lieutenant's aſſurances (an advantage which he derived from the conſtant 
correſpondence between his actions and profeſſions, which had eſtabliſheg 
a general opinion of his ſincerity) was ſuch that the point was carried; other. 
wiſe there was reaſon enough for this precaution, and for the apprehenſion; 
on which it was grounded. It was this opinion turned the ſcale, for though 
| | there was no diviſion upon the main queſtion, whether the anſwer was fa. 
| tisfactory to the petition, yet the previous queſtion . was only carried by 2 
majority of 19, the numbers being ninety three on one ſide, and ſeventy - 
four on the other. This paſlage ſhews ſufficiently how impracticable it would 
have been to have got a Bill paſſed with further advantages to the Jr;þþ, 
When the anſwer was voted ſatisfactory, the Houſe paſled the Bill without 
a diſſenting voice, and returned the Lord Lieutenant thanks for his anſwer. 
In the height of his ſatisfaction upon that occaſion, he made them a reply, 
N. which was as much to theirs, and produced a requeſt that it might be print- 
j ed. His Grace told them, © that his ſpeech was unpremeditated ; fo that it 
« would be hard for him to remember the ſame words; but as he ſhould 
te never forget the matter, he would recollect his thoughts, and gratify their 
« deſire.” This he did on Dec. 23. when he gave the Royal Aſſent to the 
Act; delivering at that time the ſubſtance of his former ſpeech * conſider. 
ably enlarged, and cauſing it to be printed at the deſire of the whole Pu- 
liament. | 
Thus was | xo an Act, which fixed the general rights of the ſeveral in- 
tereſts in Ireland, and laid down a final and invariable rule for the ſettle- 
ment of the Kingdom. But this was only the beginning of that great work, 
the reſt depended upon the execution of the Act, and the application of that 
rule to particular caſes. For this end five Commiſſioners were appointed, 
Sir Edward Smith Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas, Sir E. Deer- 
ing, Sir Allan Broderick, Sir M. Churchill, and Colonel Edw. Cooke. They 
in all difficult and doubtful caſes were to reſort to the Lord Lieutenant and 
Council for directions, which theſe were particularly authorized to give, and 
the others were obliged to follow. The intricate and perplexed circum- 
ſtances of an almoſt infinite number of caſes, cauſed a continual application 
to the State, and the Duke of Ormonde who was at the head of it, had full 
employment for ſome years afterwards in providing for an impartial execu- 
tion of the Act. Continual attempts were made to invade it, by procuring 
letters from the King for preference of claims, and grants of diffcrent na- 
tures; and it required a perſon of his Grace's ſteadineſs and unbiaſſed regard 
to juſtice, to prevent ſuch invaſions. He had before always put a ſtop to 
| ſuch grants, and thereby created to himſelf many enemies; and he nevet 
failed to do ſo on all occaſions, notwithſtanding the ill will and reſent- 
ment which it would neceſſarily occaſion in the particular perſons, who 
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were thereby diſobliged, and after all their pains in ſolliciting and obtain-CyarLEs 
ing ſuch letters and grants, found themtclves at laſt diſappointed. II. 
Nothing was ever more ſeaſonable, than the paſſing ot this Act of Expla CLV'WI 
nation. It ſerved to quiet the minds of the generality of the people of Ireland, * 6 (nx 
who otherwiſe would in all probability have been thrown into delpair, and 75%" - Fry 
into all the unhappy meaſures, which deſpair and the proſpect of certain and 47g Lim 
approaching ruine is apt to produce, by an Act which not long after paſſed © #12 


imported inte 


in England. The Engliſh ſeem never to have underitood the art of go- England. 
verning their provinces, and have always treated them in ſuch a manner, as 
either to put them under a neceſſity, or ſubject them to the temptation of 
caſting off their government, whenever an opportunity offered. It was a 
ſeries of this impolitick conduct, which loſt them Normandy, Poifton, An- 
ou, Guyenne, and all the Dominions which they formerly had in France. 
I have ſeen in the Regiſters of the Parliament of Paris, and the King of 
France's Treſor des Chartres, an infinite number of appcals to that Parlia- 
ment and Memorials ot gricvances, which the Gentlemen and inhabitants of 
thole Provinces ſuffercd from the Engliſh Government, repreienting their 
oppreſſions ſo grievous, as is ſcarce to be conceived, and makes it no won- 
der, that they embraced a favourable occaſion of ſhaking off a yoke too heavy 
to be borne. Hence was it, that though all the proprictors ot lands in thoſe 
countries were obliged by their tenures to follow the Dukes of Normandy, 
Guyenne, &c. in thcir wars, and conſtantly did ſo in oppoling the French, 
before thoſe Duchies were united to the Crown of England, yet atterwards 
they had ſuch an ill will to the ſervice, that they ſcarce ever appeared in 


in the Armies of France, the Kings of England were forced to fight their 
battles (particularly the famous ones of Creſſy and Agincourt) with only 
thoſe forces, which had come over with them out of this Kingdom. Hence 
was it that when Rochelle, Saintes, Engonleſme and other towns in thoſe 
Provinces ſubmitted to the Kings of France, they took particular care to in- 
ſert in their capitulations an expreſs article, that in any circumſtances or di- 
ſtrels of the affairs of France, they ſhould never be delivered back into the 
power or the Engliſh. It is not a little ſurprizing that a thinking people, as 
the Exgliſb are, ſhould not grow wiſer by any experience, and after loſing 
ſuch conſiderable territories abroad by their oppreſſive treatment of them, 
ſhould go on to hazard the lots of Ireland, and endeavour the ruin of a 
colony of their own countrymen, planted in that Kingdom. 
Thc Houſe of Commons of England had in June 1663. ordered a Bill 
to be brought in tor reſtraining the importation of fat cattle and ſhcep from 
Ireland and Scotland. They had found upon enquiry, that for three years paſt, 
there had been one year with another about 61000 head of great cattle brought 
over in a year from Ireland; and thought that a prohibition of ſuch im- 
portation from that country after Jul 1. in cach ycar, and from Scotland 
after the month of Arguſt, would be ſufficient to prevent any inconvenience 
to the ſale, or any lowering of the price of cattle fed upon their own lands 
in England. This Bill had a quick paſſage through the Commons, and met 
wita little oppoſition in the Houſe of Lords, there being ſcarce any body 
there who knew the true ſtate of Ireland, and the Earl of Angleſey arriving 
from thence only time enough to be preſent at the laſt queilion, and to en- 
ter his proteſt againſt its being paſſed. His Lordſhip came inſtructed from 
the Lord Lieutenant and Council to oppoſe the reſtraint, of which they had 
the later notice in Ireland, becaule it was done not by a particular Bill on 
that ſubject alone; and by a clauſe in a general Ac for the encouragement 
of trade. The inconveniences of this reſtraint, coming in the year tollow- 
ing, when the Act took place, to be ſeverely felt in Ireland, the Council 
Vor. II. Mm m m of 
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CuaxLES“ for the payment of the year's rent; the caſes of Fitzgerald and Mail] * 

II. „ conſidered and relieved, and in general the Council had unanimoully re 

“ ſolved, in caſe any defect or obſtruttion ſhould hereafter appear, to tranſ: 

1665. „ mit in due time Bills into England for removing the ſame, to which 
« they did not doubt but his Majeſty would readily give his conſent. 

It was thought proper, that as ſoon as this anſwer was read in the Houſe 
the firſt queſtion to be put ſhould be, © whether it was ſatisfactory? and 
in caſe there appeared no great difference in the ſound of the yea's and nos 
to divide the Houſe upon that queſtion. If that vote was carried, the next 
neceſſarily muſt be for paſſing the Bill; and if it was not carried, there 
would be ſtill no hazard of the Bill's being rejected, but time would be had 
to form new reſolutions. The confidence which the Houſe had in the Lorg 
Lieutenant's aſſurances (an advantage which he derived from the conſtant 
correſpondence between his actions and profeſſions, which had eſtabliſhed 
a general opinion of his ſincerity) was ſuch that the point was carried; other. 
wiſe there was reaſon enough for this precaution, and for the apprehenſion; 
on which it was grounded. It was this opinion turned the ſcale, for though 
there was no diviſion upon the main queſtion, whether the anſwer was f. 
tisfactory to the petition, yet the previous queſtion was only carried by a 
majority of 19, the numbers being ninety three on one fide, and leventy 
four on the other. This paſlage ſhews ſufficiently how impraQticable it would 
have been to have got a Bill paſſed with further advantages to the Jr;þ. 
When the anſwer was voted ſatisfactory, the Houſe paſled the Bill without 
a diſſenting voice, and returned the Lord Lieutenant thanks for his anſwer. 
In the height of his ſatisfaction upon that occaſion, he made them a reply, 
which was as much to theirs, and produced a requeſt that it might be print- 
ed. His Grace told them, © that his ſpeech was unpremeditated ; fo that it 
« would be hard for him to remember the ſame words; but as he ſhould 
« never forget the matter, he would recollect his thoughts, and gratify their 
« deſire.” This he did on Dec. 23. when he gave the Royal Aſſent to the 
Act; delivering at that time the ſubſtance of his former ſpeech * conſider- 
ably enlarged, and cauſing it to be printed at the deſire of the whole Pu- 
liament. 

Thus was 1 an Act, which fixed the general rights of the ſeveral in- 
tereſts in Ireland, and laid down a final and invariable rule for the ſettle- 
ment of the Kingdom. But this was only the beginning of that great work, 
the reſt depended upon the execution of the Act, and the application of that 
rule to particular caſes. For this end five Commiſſioners were appointed, 
Sir Edward Smith Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas, Sir it Deer- 
ing, Sir Allan Broderick, Sir M. Churchill, and Colonel Ede. Cooke. They 
in all difficult and doubtful caſes were to reſort to the Lord Lieutenant and 
Council for directions, which theſe were particularly authorized to give, and 
the others were obliged to follow. The intricate and perplexed circum- 
ſtances of an almoſt infinite number of caſes, cauſed a continual application 
to the State, and the Duke of Ormonde who was at the head of it, had full 
employment for ſome years afterwards in providing for an impartial execu- 
tion of the Act. Continual attempts were made to invade it, by procuring 
letters from the King for preference of claims, and grants of different na- 
tures; and it required a perſon of his Grace's ſteadineſs and unbiaſſed regard 
to juſtice, to prevent ſuch invaſions. He had before always put a ſtop to 
ſuch grants, and thereby created to himſelf many enemies; and he never 
failed to do ſo on all occaſions, notwithſtanding the ill will and rcicnt- 
ment which it would neceſſarily occaſion in the particular perſons, who 
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were thereby diſobliged, and after all their pains in ſoliciting and obtain- CyarLEs 
ing ſuch letters and grants, found themlelves at laſt diſappointed. II. 
Nothing was ever more ſeaſonable, than the paſſing of this Act of Expla- TLYVW9 
nation. It ſerved to quiet the minds of the generality of the people of Ireland, * nn. 
who otherwiſe would in all probability have been thrown into deſpair, and 7% -o rey 
into all the unhappy meaſures, which deſpair and the proſpect of certain and 4:1-y lid, 
approaching ruine is apt to produce, by an Act which not long after paſled oadery 
in England. The Engliſh ſeem never to have underſtood the art of go- England. 
verning their provinces, and have always treated thein in tuch a manner, as 
either to put them under a neceſſity, or ſubject them to the temptation of 
cating off their government, whenever an opportunity offered. It was a 
ſeries of this impolitick conduct, which loſt them Normandy, Poiclou, An- 
jou, Guyenne, and all the Dominions which they formerly had in France. 
I have (cen in the Regiſters of the Parliament of Paris, and the King of 
France's Treſor des Chartres, an infinire number of appcals to that Parlia- 
ment and Memorials of gricvances, which the Gentlemen and inhabitants of 
mole Proviaces ſuffered from the Eugliſb Government, repreſenting their 
oppteſſions lo grievous, as is ſcarce to be conceived, and makes it no won- 
der, that they embraced a favourable occaſion of ſhaking off a yoke too heavy 
to be borne. Hence was it, that though all the proprictors ot lands in thoſe 
countries were obliged by their tenutes to follow the Dukes of Normandy, 
Guyenne, &c. in their wars, and conſtantly did fo in oppoling the French, 
before thoſe Duchies were united to the Crown of England, yet aſterwards 
they had ſuch an ill will to the ſervice, that they ſcarce ever appeared in 
arms to perform it; and whilſt 100000 vaſlals under the like tenures ſerved - 
in the Armies of France, the Kings of England were forced to fight their 
battles (particularly the famous ones of Creſſy and Agincourt) with only 
thoſe forces, which had come over with them out of this Kingdom. Hence 
was it that when Rochelle, Saintes, Engonleſme and other towns in thoſe 
Provinces ſubmitted to the Kings of France, they took particular care to in- 
ſert in their capitulations an expreſs article, that in any circumſtances or di- 
ſtrels of the affairs of France, they ſhould never be delivered back into the 
power of the Engliſh. It is not a little ſurprizing that a thinking people, as 
the Eugliſb are, ſhould not grow wiſer by any experience, and after loſing 
ſuch conſiderable territories abroad by their oppreſſive treatment of* them, 
ſhould go on to hazard the loſs of Ireland, and cndcavour the ruin of a 
colony of their own countrymen, planted in that Kingdom. 
The Houſe of Commons of England had in Zune 1663. ordered a Bill 
to be brought in tor reſtraining the importation of fat cattle and ſhcep from 
Ireland and Scotland. They had found upon enquiry, that tor three years paſt, 
there had been one year with another about 61000 head of great cattle brought 
over in a ycar from Ireland; and thought that a prohibition of ſuch im- 
portation from that country after July 1. in each year, and from Scotland 
after the month of Auguſt, would be ſufficient to prevent any inconvenicnce 
to the ſale, or any lowering of the price of cattle fed upon their own lands 
in England. This Bill had a quick paſſage through the Commons, and met 
Vita little oppoſition in the Houle of Lords, there being ſcarce any body 
there who knew the true ſtate of Ireland, and the Earl of Angleſey arriving 
from thence only time enough to be preſent at the laſt queilion, and to en- 
ter his proteſt againſt its being paſſed. His Lordſhip came inſtructed from 
tne Lord Lieutenant and Council to oppole the reſtraint, of which they had 
the later notice in Ireland, becauſe it was done not by a particular Bill on 
that ſubject alone; and by a claulc in a general Ac for the encouragement 
of trade. The inconveniences of this reſtraint, coming in the year tollow- 
ing, when the Act took place, to be ſeverely felt in Ireland, the Council 
Vol, II. Mm m m of 
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Cuanrrsof Trade, which the Duke of Ormonde, in imitation of what his Majeft 


II. 


commerce of Ireland, had lately formed in this latter Kingdom, and 


1666. 


had done in England, and out of a deſire to encourage and advance the 


Which 


conſiſled of ſeveral Gentlemen of conſiderable eſtates and fortunes, and of 


the moſt intelligent merchants of Dublin, that held correſpondence and 
trafficked in England and other countrics abroad, drew up a repreſentation 
thereof, and prelented it to the Board. They ſet forth therein, “ that the 
ate reſtraint of exporting their cattle and ſheep under very great penalties, had 
« cauſed ſuch exportation wholly to ccalc for ſevetal months paſt, and had 
« occaſioned gricyvous complaints of the people from one end of the Kine. 
« dom to the other; that by reaſon of this total reſtraint, very many of the 
ce tenants of the Nobility and Gentry in the country began to throw u 

their leaſes, ſo that without a ſpeedy care therein, the whole country was 
« ljke to be dilpeopled; that thereby his Majeſty's cuſtoms both for cattle 
« and other commoditics returned thither from England as their produc. 
« would fall in thcir value ſo conſiderably, that the charge of maintaining 
© the Army and Civil Liſt (which had formerly in a great part been paid 
« out of the cuſtoms, could no longer be defrayed, without more than or. 
« dinary ſupplics of money out of England; that it had put a great top to 
ce trade, live cattle being at that time the chief ſtaple commodity of Ireland, 
« and their great cattle ſlaughtered and ſalted, bringing but ſmall protit to 
« the Kingdom; becauſe through the poverty of the country, the people 
« were neceſſitated to kill them very young, and at leaſt three years ſoonet 
« than cattle of that ſort uſed to be ſlaughtered in England for exportation 
« as barrcl beef; and becauſe through the ſame poverty, Ireland had not 
« ſhips to export their beef, ſo that by this means there would be little money 
&« ſlirring, in the Kingdom, and the rents of lands would become little worth; 
« that the trade of Ireland depending chiefly on the credit it had in Eng. 
* /and, trom whence they fetched all their fine cloth, fine ſtuffs, ſtockings, 
e hats, and all things neceſſary for the wearing habits of their Nobility and 
« Gentry, and likewiſe moſt of their canary wines, and all their Eaft- India 
« commoditics; and the way of traffick of the Irz/þ being to fetch thoſe 
« commuoditics from London upon credit for half a year, and then to ſend 
e thither either ready money tor thoſe commodities, or bills of exchange, 
« to the cnriching of chat city, and conſequently of that Kingdom, the cre- 
« dit of Irelaud, through the apprehenſion of the poverty that it would tall 
« into by the reſtraint on cattle, was brought ſo low in London and elſe- 
« wherc, that the Iriſh could not be truſted as formerly for commodities; 
« and what was worlc, the Exgliſb generally called in all at once for their 
« money, to the utter impoveriſhing of the people of Ireland. 

To theſe conſiderations, they added others relating to the intereſt of Eng- 
land, inſinuating, © that all the trading towns and borroughs in that King- 
« dom would ſuffer by beef and mutton growing dearer, which would ne— 
<« ceflarily raiſe the price of wages; that particularly in Cheſter and / ales 

a vaſt number of families would probably be undone, if the reſtraint con- 

tinued, there being hundreds of fail of ſhips lying in thoſe parts, which 

had been chiefly built for and employed in carrying the cattle of ireland 

(which had no ſhipping of its own) into England; and this was not the 

only point, by which that country would be prejudiced, ſince they would 

not vend the fame quantity of Melſb coals, as they did formerly; for 
whereas before the ſaid reſtraint, many Engliſh ſhips brought coals to 

Ireland all the ſummer long, that trade had now ceaſed, and very few 

could be brought in the winter by reaſon of the danger of the [rſh ſcas, 
« and the winds being ſeldom fair for a paſſage from England thither in that 


« ſeaſon. In concluſion, they hoped that his Majeſty according to the words 
of « of 
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« ſubjects to weep in one Kingdom, whillt they rejoiced in the other, and 


« humbly pray ed a remedy in a point whercon the livelihood of his people CLYLWW 


« of Ireland depended in a very high degree. 

This repreſentation was on Nov. 9. 1664. tranſmitted by the Earl of O/- 
ſory, and the Council to the Duke of Ormonde who was then in FEngland, 
in order to be preſented to his Majeſty. The Council in their letter con- 
firmed the ſubſtance thereof, and repreſented further; “ that all parts of 
« Jreland were by occalion of that Act ſuddenly ſunk into a tad degree of 
poverty, through the ſcarcity of money, and that poverty daily increaſing z 
« that the cattle (the principal means of bringing money into the Kingdom) 
« [ay on people's hands for want of buyers; that the husbandmen could not 
continue their tillage, for want of money even to pay wages and provide 
« Other requiſires tor it; the tenants were diſabled to pay their rents to their 
landlords, as thcte were to pay theirs to the King, and that both tenant 
« and landlord were diſabled to pay the fſublidics and other publick taxes; 

that the trade of the Kingdom ſuffered exceedingly, which would occa- 
ſion a failure in the cuſtoms and cxcile, and detcar all the meaſures that 
had been taken to make Tre/and detray its own charge, without being any 
longer a burden to England; that the milery fallen upon the Kingdom 
« by this reſtraint was too ſenſibly felt by all perions of all qualitics and 
« proteſiions throughout it; fo that it was become an occaſion of publick 
« orict and diſcontent in the minds of the people, and being in effect the 
« concern of the whole Kingdom, they were very apprehenſive of the con- 
« ſequences thereof in its preſent unſettled condition. 

The Duke of Ormonde laid this repreſentation before the King, and en— 
forced it with all the arguments and inſtances he could ulc. He had too 
much reaſon to inſiſt “ on the poverty of Ireland, and the cruclty of ſuch 
« a treatment of a colony, which all wiſe States, eſpecially the Roman, 
thought it their intereſt to encourage; that the reſtraint on their cattle was 
the greater grievance, becauſe coming ſo ſoon aſter the people of that 

country had been haraſſed by the late wars, and before they were in a con- 
dition of making improvements on their lands, by the ſettlement of the 
Kingdom being carried to perfection; that their trade was but little at 
the beſt, and that little would be now deſtroyed; that they had no ma- 
nufactures, and of their native commodities that of cattle was their beſt; 
that their ſheep and cattle were vendible alive, no where but in England, 
and what might be made of them when dead, as hides, tallow and fleſh, 
which at other times might be vended in France and Holland, could not 
be made now, becauſe of the war already begun with one of thoſe coun- 
tries, and of the rupture apprehended with the other; by the late A&s for 
encouraging the trade of England, they could not ſend them to the plan- 
tations in America, and the charter going to be granted of a Canary com- 
pany, would prevent their being ſent to thoſe iflands, and thele were the 
only places, where they could propoſe a tolcrable market tor thoſe com- 
modiries; tor their 1r;ſh beef was not to be diſpoſed of in all places, be- 
ing deemed of little value in moſt parts of Europe, though aticr being 
husbanded in England, it paſſed tor Engliſh beet, and was famous over 
all the world. And as for the produce of ſheep, wool and woolfels, the 
iriſh were expreſly reſtrained by Statute from ſending them any where 
but to England, though they might get 50 per Cent. more profit by the 
lale of them in other places, if licenſed to ſend them thither. He put 
the Ning in mind how much his own revenue would be impaired, not 
oaly in Ireland. where the exciſe would be leſſened, for people could not 


ſpend, unleſs they could get, where it would be difficult to find money 
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CnarLEs*® to pay the ſubſidies, when they received none for their commodities, and 
II. © here the cuſtoms that uſed to be paid for the export of cattle to Eno. 
land, and the import of the proceed of them in artificial commodities 
1666. « from thence, would entirely ceaſe for the future; but alſo in England 
| « by the failure of the very ſame branches of the cuſtoms, and the necet. 
« ſarily increaſed charge he muſt be ar to ſupply Ireland, when reduced to 
e ſuch a condition, as not to be able to ſupport the charge of its own Goyern. 
ment. 
He conſidered his Majeſty as the common Father of both his Kingdoms, 
and hoped © he would not conſent to the utter ruin of one, for the fake 
« of an inconſiderable advantage, or to prevent a ſmall and imaginary de- 
« trimcnt to the other. For the value of all the Iriſp cattle that had come 
« Over in thice years, did not amount to above 140000 J. a year, one with 
« another, which was not above the ſixteenth part of the value of the 
© rents of Eng land, which therefore could loſe no more, whereas the rents 
© of Ireland would be ſunk one third by the prohibition; and if near 500006 
« cattle had been ſent over for three years paſt, that number would be con- 
« tinually leſſening, in proportion as Ireland grew more populous, which 
« was naturally to be expected after the ſettlement, and which cauſing a 
« greater conſumption at home, would allow the leſs of that commodity 
« to be ſent abroad. Nor were the Engliſh averſe to every branch of trade 
« relating to 1riſh cattle, for they deſired the hides, tallow and wool; no- 
„thing was excepted againſt but the fleſh, which too was at ſome times con- 
« yenicnt, the 1ri/h cattle as coming from a coutſer paſture, feeding ſooner, 
« and keeping thcir fleſh longer than the Engliſh, and by that means fit to 
e be ſold carly in the ſpring, when the others were not; ſo that one part 
te of the year their Cattle was deſirable, and was lo at all times to make 
« proviſions cheap. And though the breeders in England exclaimed againſt 
« their importation, it was very agrecable to landlords that had fatting land, 
« who in caſe it was ſtopped, would want ſtock for their land, and be left 
« at the mercy of the breeders, ſo that theſe would thereby become a ſort 
« of monopolizers, and might ſell their cattle, and rent the fatting lands 
« at their own rates. He thought, that thoſe, who were moſt violent for 
« the prohibition, and pretended that the rents of England were ſunk of 
late 200000 /. a ycar, were much miſtaken, as the to cauſe; at leaſt the cat- 
« tle which excceded not the value of 140000 J. could not be the ole 
% cauſe. Other reaſons might be aſſigned tor it, as the revival of Lent at. 
ce ter a long diſuſage, the exceſſive drought of the laſt ſummers, which hin- 
« qercd cattle from grazing, the retreat of abundance of Sectaries to the 
% American plantations, the plague which had deſtroyed a multitude of 
« mouths that uſed to conſume proviſions, the obſtruction given to trade by the 
« war with Holland, the laying aſide of the old hoſpitality uſed in the coun- 
« try, and the general decay of the Engliſh manufactures. Bur it could not 
4 juſtly be aſcribed to 1r;ſh cattle, becauſe far greater numbers had been im- 
« ported before the troubles of England, than had been ſince; and yet at that 
« time there were no complaints of the falling of rents, which were then 
© rather improving. | 
He was apprehenſive, that the prohibition would be attended with very 
unhappy conlequences to Exgland; that it would certainly raiſe the price 
« of victuals, not only bect, which contributed to the ſtrength of labourers 
« and manufacturers, and conſequently to the diſpatch anc cheapneſs ot 
« work, but allo ot corn, by the encouragement it would give to paſture, 
; « and the damage that ploughmen would ſuffer through the dearnels ot 
young cattle; that this dearnels of victuals would not only raiſe the Cla- 
% mouis of the poor, but enhance his Majeſty's charge in _— 
4 v4 
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« charge incteaſed, the taxes of England muſt incteaſe likewiſe, and the 
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« navy, paying his Army, and maintaining his Court; that if his Majeſty's CARUS 


II. 


people would be leſs able to bear them becauſe of the damage, which 


« the dearnels or proviſions would do their trade, for wages would of courſe 
« be enhanced, and as the value of commoditics depended upon labour, ſo 
« flabout was to be valued according to the rates of victuals and taxes, the 
« raiſing of which might enable forcigners to underſel the Eng/;/Þ ; that 
Gentlemen would not find their account in it, as they propoſed, for 
« they muſt pay dearer for the artificial commodities which they wanted, if 
« tradeſmen paid deatet for their natural ones, ſince in ſuch cate they muſt 
« (ell dearer within doors, in proportion to the ſale of cattle without; and 
« landlords would get little by increaſing their rents, if their expences in- 
« creaſed at the ſame time, eſpecially if their tenants ſuffered by the decay 
« of trade, for rent was only the remains of the produce of the land, and 
« of the induſtry of the farmers family in ſpinning, carding and other works 
« which depended on trade. He was fully ſatisfied, that however Ireland 
« might be diſtreſſed at preſent, Eng/and would at laſt be the ſufferer, and 
« he did not ſce why the fiſh trade ſhould be encouraged for a nurſery of 
« ſeamen, though it was an hinderance to grazing, and yet the ſame reaſon 
« ſhould not prevail for the allowance of Iriſh cattle, upon which ſuch a 
number of ſhipping and ſcamen were employed. Ireland loſt on the bal- 
« lance of its trade with England, and carried no money from thence, but 
« only commodities; the Iriſb had hitherto paid that ballance in money, but 
« now would have none left to purchaſe thoſe commodities. Thoſe which 
« they brought from England were artificial ones, whereas thoſe they car- 
« ried thither were natural, and the Engliſb had all the gains of ripening 
« and manufacturing them. The Iriſb could not take the Engliſh manu— 
« fatures, unleſs the Engliſh took their cattle, and by the prohibition, the 
people employed in the manufactures vented only in Ireland, muſt be 
« ruined, for to want a vent was the ſame thing as to want work, and muſt 
« conſequently leſſen the uſeful part of the people. In fine, he thought, 
that the prohibition of their cattle (without the ſale of which the fcnant 
could not pay his rent, nor the landlord live) would force the Triſh to 
« trade with foreign Nations for ſuch commodities as they uſed to have from 
England, in exchange for their own ; and if they once ſhould find a way 
to grow rich without England, it they by law, example, or ncceſſity 
« ſhould either forbid or forbeat conſuming the Exgliſʒi manufactures, or 
ſet up others of their own, England might then perhaps have as much 
reaſon to complain, as the people of Ireland had at preſent; and how 
far this might in the end leſſen the dependence of Ireland upon England 
(that dependence being chiefly preſerved by the trade between the two 
Nations) was well worthy of his Majeſty's conſideration. 


I 666, 


The King was entirely convinced by theſe reaſons, that the reſtraint upon 73 Bil! fir 


Iriſh cattle was not only very prejudicial and grievous to Ireland in its pre-“ 
(ent ſituation, but would in the end prove of fatal conſequence to the trade 
and intereſt of England. But as the Commons were violently ſet upon it, 
hc durſt not attempt to give Ireland any relief in the caſe by diſpenſing with 
laat reſtraint, as he did with other clauſes, in the ſame Act for the encourage- 
ut of trade, and in another paſſed a little before concerning trade, ſhipping 
aud navigation, relating to the regulation of ſhips trading to Norway and 
tne Baltick, and the not employing of foreign ſhips or ſeamen in our plan- 
tation trade, though they unladed only in the ports of England; which 
Canes had by experience been found inconvenient, and were therefore by 
en order of Council on March 6. ſuſpended. The King wanted a-lupply 
vt 1200000 {. from the Parliament, and durſt not venture to diſoblige them. 
Vor. ll. Nnnn The 
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CHARLES The penalties of importation were 40 5. an head for large cattle, and 105 


for ſheep; and being the full value of thoſe commodities reſpectively, were 


& therefore to be deemed an effectual prohibition of their importation ; yet the 
I 666. 


Commons did not think them heavy enough, but reſolved not only to te- 
ſlain tar cattle, but to prohibit all, fat and lean, dead and alive, and brought 
in a Bill, when they met at Oxford in Oct. 1665. to put a total ſtop to 
the importation, not only of great cattle, ſheep or ſwine, but of beef, pork 
and bacon from Ireland, or any part beyond rhe ſeas. Sir N. Temple on 
Oct. 19. brought in the Bill, which was ſtrongly oppoſed by Sir Heneage 
Finch the Sollicitor General, with arguments drawn from natural juſtice and 
equity, the rights of Engliſhmen to which the colony ſettled in Ireland were 
entitled, the miſery to which Ireland (having no commerce with any country 
but with England, and dilabled through the war to ſce K it elſewhere) would 
be reduced, and the miſchiefs which their neceſſitated trade to other parts 
might in time occaſion. The Sollicitor was never known to exert himſelf 
on any occaſion ſo much as this, he debated the point till he was ready to 
faint away; but had an angel from heaven ſpoke, it would have ſignified 
nothing. The Houſe was thin by reaſon of the dread which Members had 
of the plaguc; and the queſtion was carried by 103 to 52 for the ſecond 
reading of the Bill. 
When the Houle reſolved itſelf into a Committee upon that occaſion, 
the debates were renewed, and ſtrong oppolition was made by Sir J. Tal. 
bot, Sir M. Churcill, Sir A. Broderick and other particular perſons to the 
Bill, ſo that the queſtions put were carried with great difficulty. In the firſt, 
the votes were even, and Sir Thomas Littleton being chairman gave it 
againſt the 1riſh; the ſecond was loſt by three, and the third by five voices; 
ſeveral who were againſt the Bill, having left the Houſe, wearicd out with 
the length of a diſpute, whercin noiſe only prevailed. In the vote which 
paſſed tor committing the Bill, leave was given for ſuch perſons of Ireland 
as would appear, to attend and alledge what they had to offer againſt its 
paſſing. Hereupon Dr. V. Fuller, Biſhop of Limerick (afterwards of Lin- 
colu) the honourable Mr. Robert Boyle, Sir W. Petty, and Sir Robert South- 
Dell attended the Committee, at which above an hundred of the Houle were 
preſent. They deſired a copy of the Bill, to know how far the reſtraint ex- 
tended, that they might ſpeak only to the points which were neceſſary, 
Being ordered to withdraw, the Committee for four hours together diſputed, 
tirlt whether they ſhould have a copy, and when that was denied, whether 
they ſhould have hcads or notes of the Bill, which was likewiſe rejected. All 
that was allowed them was, a bare reading of it over, and ſpeaking to it im- 
mediately; which thoſe Gentlemen waved, as being a matter of great im- 
portance ; in regard whercof they deſired liberty to acquaint the Lord Licu- 
tenant and Council therewith, by whoſe anſwer they doubted not but the 
Houle would receive ſatisfaction. This was abſolutely rcfuſed ; and the Bill 
being reported, paſſed by a majority of thirtcen voices, and was ſent up to 
the Lords on the 24th, having paſſed in five days through the Houle ot 
Commons; fo much hurry was uſed in a matter of ſuch importance. | 
The Lords were not in the ſame haſte to pals it; the Duke of 7ork and the 
Lord Chanccllor ſpoke againſt it, and the King wiſhed it might be thrown 
out, and declared publickly more than once, that he could not give the Royal 
Aſlent with a ſafe conſcience. The penalties in the Act were raiſed to; !“ 
an head on every beaſt, and two ſhillings a ſtone for powdered beef and 
pork imported from Ireland, and the like enhancing of forfeitures tan througi- 
out the Bill. The law in all caſes giving forfeitures to the Crown, the Pat. 
Jiaments of England have generally obſerved the tame method with regatd 


to the penaltics incurred by the breach of any At; though ſometimes g part 
therco! 
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But in this caſe the Commons thought fit to take no notice of that branch 


of the Royal Prerogative; and fearing that his Mijofly mig! abate his part GVA 


of the forfeitute, and indulge a reaſonable liberty to his own tubjects in 
that part of his Dominions, they divided the penalties, - "(going one halt 
to the informer, and the other to the pariſh where the goo Is were taken. 
Upon the ſecond reading of the Bill in the Honte of lords, the Earl of 
Caſt/chaven excrted himſelf vigorouſly againſt it, repreienting 12 them the 
ſtate of Ireland, and what great things the Duke of Orm de h been do- 
ing there (more than ever the Earl of Strafford had done belore) to make 
that Kingdom conſiderable by the improvement of its commerce, and the 
ju conſequences which the Act would have, if paſted ; at leaſt in the preſent 
ſituation of that country. His ſpeech, which was delivered with great vche— 
mence converted many, but the chief ſtrength ol the oppoſition lay in the 
King, who did not care the Act ſhould pals in t. at Seſlion, though he was 


convinced, that his neceſlitics would force hin to comply with the deſire of 


the Commons, when he came to them in the next for a ſurther ſupply of 
money, being well aſſured they would not otherwile grant it; this affair of 
the prohibition of [r;ſh cattle being carried on with as much popular heat, 
as was ſeen when the Biſhops were in 1641. pulled out of the Houle of 
Lords. Thus that Houſe having on the 27th appointed a Committee to con- 
ſider of the Ad, with a power to hear perſons and tend for books and papers 
about it, Sir V. Petty was heard twice or thricc on the ſubject, and tlie 
report delayed, till the Parliament was prorogucd. 


Ireland was not hereby ſaved, though its ruin was prorogued by the Ad's Pie of Or. 


being put off, till the next Seſſions. In the mean time, that country was in 


diſabled from carrying on any abroad, not only for want of ſhipping, but b 
rcaſon of the war with France and Holland. The Kingdom was in a very dan- 
gerous ſituation, expoſed to the attempts as well of ſecret as of open enemies; 
the uneaſy circumſtances of people in general emboldening the dilaffecied to 
form deſigns of an inſurrection, and encouraging thole hoſtile powers to fa- 
your their meaſures and ſupport them with ſuccours. It behoved the Duke 
of Ormonde to be on his guard, and to ulc all the mcans in his power to 
diſcover and defeat their deſigns. For this end, he ſpared no expence in 
procuring proper intelligence to enable him to provide for the defence, and 
lecure the quiet of the Kingdom. He thought it good husbanery to lay out 
a little money betimes, to prevent the poſſibility of a vaſt expeace in the 
future. Purſuant to this maxim, he ſent Captain Arthur and Captain James 
Archer, to France and the Log. Countries to get intelligence of what ap- 
plications were made to the Court of France by the diſaffected Iriſh, and 
what meaſures were taken in the Lot Countries for aſſiſting the turbulent 
part of the Roman Catholicks; and the event ſhewed the truth of the ac— 
counts which he received from them, that there was no diſpoſition in the 
King or Miniſters of France, to hearken to the repreſentations and deſires 
ot tome of the Clergy and other inconſiderable perſons, who ſollicited them 
to make a deſcent upon Ireland. Ile was perſuaded, that the Fanaticks of 
lrelaud never durſt attempt a riſing, but in concert with thole of 9d 
and Scotland; and thought it of uſe to learn what was particularly tranſacted 
between them, and what part was aſligncd to thoſe under his Government. 
tor this reaſon, he connived at Philip Alden (an Attorney who was one of 
the private Committee of the plotters in 1663, and had made the firſt dis- 
covery of that conlpiracy, but for the better covering the matter, had been 
tagen up and impriſoned) his making an eſcape out of the caſtic of Dub. 


im. Alden went to England, and under the name of Philips conſorted with 
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CARL Es the Fanatick party, correſponding with the Duke of Ormonde and the Lord 
II. Chancellor Clarendon, and giving them intelligence of what deſigns were 
on foot, till upon ſome information againſt him, by a blunder or un- 
1666. thinkingneſs of the Secretarics, a warrant was iſſued out for ſeizing him; 
and the man being taken, with letters about him and inſtructions from his 
Grace, the affair was diſcovered, and Alden being of no further uſe in that 
way, was ſent back to Ireland, and had his pardon. In every part of thr 
Kingdom, the Lord Lieutenant had his intelligencers, who ſetved him lo 
well, that there was not any where the leaſt motion, or meeting, of ei. 
_ the 1r;/Þ or Fanatick parties, but it came immediately to his knoy. 
edge. 
Anther Fana- He made little account of the ordinary informations (of which he had an ink. 
tick plat. nite number) ſent from perſons not let into the ſecret of thole parties; which 
were generally trifling, and which, he was ſatisfied, never would be wanting 
as long as the animoſity between the Engliſh and Triſh Nations continued. 
He thought, the frequency of theſe, and reports which followed them, of 
riſings and Rebellions, to be of ill conſequence. For though it was a du 
incumbent on every ſubje& to impart them to thoſe in authority, and was 
much more commendable in Governors upon ſuch notice to be watchful in 
preparing for the worſt; yet he thought it a weaknels in a Governor to appear 
to be alarmed by them, or to credit them ſo far as to proceed to take up 
perſons and alarm the world. When (ſays he to Lord Orrery, on another 
« occaſion) theſe little intelligences and reports are over frequent and ground- 
& leſs, they are inconvenient, and the raiſers of them, it known, ought to 
te be at leaſt diſcountenanced, ſince their information mult proceed from le- 
« vity, adeſirc to ingratiate themſelves, or from ſome worle deſign ; perhaps 
« from a deſire to hurry people into Rebellion, by every day's ſaying they 
e arc ſo, and thereby giving them cauſe to believe, they ſhall always be ſu- 
t ſpeed, and conſequently always diſquieted and in danger. 
But he had in the beginning of this year, ſo particular an account from 
Captain Robert Oliver of a deſign carried on in Munſter by Colonel Phaire, 
Captain Tho. Walcot and other Officers to raiſe an inſurrection, and of their 
having corrupted a Serjeant in Lord Orrery's company, and other ſoldiers par- 
ticularly named, in order to the ſeizing of Limerick, that he thought it a ſe- 
rious affair, and well deſcrving a diligent enquiry into the bottom of the 
deſign. As it was laid in a Province whereot the Earl of Orrery was pteſi- 
dent, he ſent Captain Oliver to him with all the informations he had re- 
ccived, recommending to his Lordſhip, that he would cxamine thoroughly 
into the matter, and take his meaſures with all imaginable caution, to know 
the depth of the affair, and yet give no umbrage or jcalouſy to the con(pi- 
rators. The Lord Preſident knew the perſons accuſed of this delign ; and 
what was charged upon them, was ſo agrecable to their character, and an- 
ſwered ſo well to his own obſervation of ſome of their actions, that he was 
much alarmed at the informations, and found means to ſeize the perſon from 
whom Captain Oliver originally derived his intelligence. By promiſes oi 
indemnity and reward, and that he ſhould not be brought into trouble or 
his name appear, this man (who had been as ſtout an Officer as any in 
Cromwell's Army, and had for his diſaffection been turned by the Lord Or. 
rery out of Limerick) was brought to confeſs, © that there was a genera! 
« dclignin England, Ireland and Scotland to riſe at once in all the three King- 
, doms, to ict up the long Parliament, of which above forty Members were 
engaged; that meaſures had been taken to gather together the disbanded 
ſoldiers of the old Army, and Ludlow was to be General in chief; that 
they were to be aſſiſted with forces, arms and money by the Dutch; and 
* were to riſe all in one night, and ſpare none that would not join 3 the 
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« jnſtcad of the Biſhops to tet up a ſober and painful Miniſtry ; that collec- 


tions had been made of money to work upon the neceſſities of the tol- NY 


« diery, and they had already bought ſeveral men in different garritons; 
and that particularly they had given large ſums to toldicrs (tome of which 
© he named) that were upon the guard in the caſtles of Dublin and Lime- 
© rick, for the ſeizing of thoſe places, whenever they were ready to declare, 
« which would be in a few weeks; that each Officer engaged in the deſign 
« had his particular Province aſſigned him, and antwered tor a particular 
«© number of men, which he was to bring into the field.“ The man named 
the Gunſmiths who were employed in buying old arms and fixing others, 
and the very Officers, who had undertaken to ſecure Cork and Limerick, 
and to conduct matters in thole Counties; and every thing agreed ſo well 
to Lord Orrery's own ſuſpicions, that he thought himſelf obliged to uſe ex- 
traordinary precautions to defeat the meaſutes of the conſpirators. He ſen: 
immediately for Sir Ralph MWilſon and Colonel Fephſon, who commanded 
in Cork and Limerick, enjoining them to be exceeding watchtul for the ſe— 
curity of thoſe fortreſſes, and to make it theit buſineſs to gain an honeſt 
Serjcant or Corporal in every company to lerve as a ſpy over the teſt, in 
order to get notice and to ſeize ſuch perſons as ſhould come to corrupt the 
ſoldiers; promiſing in thoſe caſes a conſiderable reward. 'Thelc Othcers had 
alrcady entertained ſuſpicions of attempts being made to corrupt their men, 
and had taken notice of ſome of the private ſoldiers reſorting frequently to 
the houſes of notorious Anabaptiſts, that lived in the neighbourhood of their 
garriſons. His Lordſhip not content with this, ſent tor a great number of 
inferior Officers, giving them the like charge of looking well to their men, 
leſt diſaffected people ſhould work upon them in their wants; and took all 
poſſible mcaſurcs to prevent the ſuccels of the enterprize, if it ſhould be at- 
tempted. 

The Duke of Ormonde did not entirely approve of theſe meaſures, which 
Lord Orrery's zeal and activity (joined to the natural ſuſpicion of his temper, 
which on other occaſions betrayed him to a too great credulity of ill deſigns 
upon ſlighter informations) had put him upon taking in this affair. He was 
afraid, that ſuch an extraordinary care to prevent the execution, by giving 
unuſual directions of circumſpection to ſo many Officers, would by putting 
the conſpirators on their guard, diſappoint: the Government of evidence 
enough to manifeſt the reality of the deſign, and to bring the contrivers to 
juſtice; and thus it proved in the event. But he was utterly averſe to an- 
other meaſure propoſed by that Nobleman, to the giving of a power to ccr- 
tain Officers of ſeizing ſuſpected perſons, their arms and horics; a power 
too often granted, and committed to ſuch as do not make the diſerceteſt ule 
of it in the execution. He thus expreſſeth his ſenſe of that matter in a let- 
tet to the Earl of Orrery. © 1 confeſs (ſays he) I am not willing to truſt in- 
* ferior Officers, civil or military, with judging who arc dangerous perſons, 
and fit to be ſecured, and their horſes taken from them; a thing ſeldom 

performed without a mixture of private ends, cither of revenge or ava- 
* rice, And I know not what could more induce or extenuate the crime 
of Rebellion, than the taking up of perſons and their goods upon alarms 
and general ſuggeſtions. Your Lordſhip hath power to do what may be 
tor the preſervation of the peace of the Province, as far as I can give it; 


and you may ſafely be truſted with judging, how, and when, to execute 
that power. 


? 


- 
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The Duke of Ormonde's firmneſs in not ſhewing any apprehenſions of the u at 
conſpiracy in 1663, till the very moment that the caſtle of Dublin was go- Carrickfer- 
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ing to be ſurprized (though he was long before acquainted with the deſign, . 
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CHarLesand prepared to prevent its execution) had furniſhed him with abundant eri. 


dence to convict the principal conſpirators. He was for obſcrving the ſame 


conduct with regard to the preſent deſign, which he was well ſatisfied was 
1666. carrying on by the Fanaticks in all the three Kingdoms, and which ſoon after 


broke out in Scotland. The complaints of the ſoldiers (who were many 
months in arrcars) for want of their pay, was one encouragement to thy 
deſign in Ireland, out of an imagination that they would readily join in it 
whenever an opportunity offered, as they appeared already ſufficiently dil. 
poſed to break out into mutinies. There happened one in April at Car- 
rickfergus, but it was ſoon quieted, and paſſed off without any puniſhment of 
the offenders. This emboldened them to break out into another, on the 
22d of the following month, when all the private men of the four compa. 
nies there quartered, mutinied, in contempt of the four corporals, who en. 
deavoured to diſſuade them from fo raſh an action, and refuſed to join in 
the defection. The Mutineers ſeized upon the town and caltle of Carrict. 
fergus, and when Arthur Earl of Donnegal, who had the Government there. 
of, endeavoured, by fair means and tenders of mercy, to reduce them to 
their duty, they ſtood upon high terms, and rejected the pardon which he 
offered. They were in great hopes of other garriſons following their ex- 
ample, and had framed a Declaration to invite them to an union, as in a 
common cauſe; which they ſent out to Lord Donegal with a paper con- 
taining their demands. The Duke of Ormonde had not notice of it till the 
23d late at night, when he diſpatched away his ſon the Earl of Arran with 
four companies of the regiment of his guards (which had been formed of the 
men ſent out of England) by ſea to Carrickfergus, and ſent orders to the 
Earl of Donnegal to make the Mutineers no further offers of mercy, it be- 
ing neceſlary to inflict due puniſhment upon them, by way of example to 
others. His Grace conſidering the importance of the affair, the danger of 
the continuance and ſpreading of the mutiny, the neighbourhood of Secot- 
land, and the diſaffgtion of the rigid Scots Presbyterians in the North, 
thought he could not take too ſure meaſures to cruſh this diſturbance, The 
regiment, out of which the 400 men ſent with Lord Arran were drawn, 
was the only one on which he could place any dependence; and yet they 
being ſeven months in arrears, and having often fallen into diſorders at Dub- 
lin, there was danger leſt, in the common concern of all ſoldiers for their 
pay, they ſhould be unwilling to attack the Mutincers. This determined 
the Duke to march himſelf to Carrickfergus, and having ordered all Officers 
to their poſts, the garriſons in all parts being in the like want of pay, he 
advanced himſelf towards the North, and being joined by ten troops of hotſe, 
quartered on the 27th at night at Hz/{sborough. From thence he ſent an 
expreſs to his ſon to hazard nothing till he came up with the horſe; which 
being better paid, would enſure the fidelity of the foot under Lord Arrans 
command, 

Theſe orders came too late, that young Nobleman having in a manner 
done the buſineſs before. He had been driven by ſtormy weather within a 
league of the Mull of Galloway in Scotland, but the wind falling, had got 
into the Bay of Carrickfergus on the 27th about cight in the morning; and 
it being high-water at noon, he landed his men without oppoſition. He was 
immediately joined by the Earl of Donnegal, and the Mayor getting out of 
the town, came to him with aſſurances, that if he could beat the Mutincers 
from the walls, there was a party of townſmen would ſeize a gate, and ad. 
mit his forces. Upon his landing, the garriſon ſent out to deſire time till 
four of the clock in the aftcrnoon to conſider what to reſolve upon; intend- 
ing in the mean time to plunder the town, and carry all the proviſions they 


could find there into the caſtle. His Lordſhip underſtanding this to * i 
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being refuſed, a ſmart fire enſued, the town wall being well manned with 


ſoldicrs. His Lordſhip coming up with the reſt of his forces, molt of the 


garrifon retired into the caſtle, whilſt the reſt endeavoured to oppoſe his 
entrance. He ſoon forced his way, with the lots only of two men killed 
cloſe by his ſide, and ſix wounded ; and purſuing the runaways, one D.. 
lon, the ringleader of the Rebels, who had been choſen their Comman- 
der was ſlain in the purſuit. The caſtle was ſtrong, and ſupplicd with a 
month's victual for ſixſcore men, that were in it; the reſt ot the compa- 
nics, having ſubmitted upon the appearance of their Officers, who by 
leave of the Lord Donnegal were all (except Captain John Butler) abſent 
at the time of the mutiny. But the Detendants were fo terrified with 
the news of the Lord Licutcnant's approach, that the next morning 
they hung out a white flag, and upon aflurance of liberty to return, two of 
their number were let down the wall by a. rope to treat for terms of ſurren- 
der. One Proctor the chief of theſe, offered to perſuade the reſt of his fel- 
lows to ſurrender, if his own life might be ſaved; but Lord Arran took 
great care to let them know, that he could not promiſe them quarter, nor 
reccive the place from them upon any terms but an abſolute ſubmiſſion to 
the Lord Licutcnant's mercy, to ſave or hang as many of them as he pleaſed. 
They deſired time to conſider of it till two of the clock, and having ſent 
out again to demand better terms, but in vain, they thought fit to ſubmit 
and deliver up the caſtle at the appointed hour. 

Thus was a dangerous mutiny ſuppreſſed; but as it was of very ill ex- 
ample to the reſt of the Army, the Duke of Ormonde thought it neceſſary 
to ule ſome ſeverity upon the offenders. He cauſed 110 of them to be tried 
by a Court Martial, conſiſting of all the Nobility, and chief Officers of the 
Army, attending upon him in this expedition. This was done on the zoth, 
and orders were given for the execution of nine of them, and for the trans 
porting of the reſt to Dublin, in order to be (cnt either to ſea or to the 
plantations. He did not think this ſufficient to ſtrike terror into the reſt of 
the forces, but caſhiered likewiſe all the four companies; for though malt 
of them had come off to their Officers, when they appeared, yet they were 
all concerned in the beginning of the mutiny. They were ſtout ſello s, and 
could be ill ſpared at that time, becauſe he knew not how to ſupply their 
number, without ſending to England for recruits, which were nor caly to 
be got there, by reaſon of the ill reputation of 1r;ſh pay. His Grace having 
exerciſed this diſcipline upon the Mutineers, and left two companies of the 
guards (who ill paid as they were, had behaved themſelves with as much 
courage, as they had ſupported their neceſſities with patience) for the ſecu- 
rity of Carrickfergus, ſet out the ſame day for Charlemont. He made there 
a very ſhort ſtay, and having given the neceſlary orders for preſerving the 
quiet of the North, returned to Dublin. 

During his abſence, that city had been alarmed with many rumors of de- 
ſigns and inſurrections, raiſed without any ground of truth, or poſſibility of 
knowing by whom, or to what end they were raiſed; ſo that it looked, as 

if a change and diſturbance was deſired. The alarm ſpread, and was ſo hotly 
taken in the County of Cavan, that Sir Fr. Hamilton rook upon him to put 
it in arms, and to remove from Belturbet the company which was there quar- 
teted. This procured him a ſevere reprimand from the Lord Lieutenant, 
who, though he commended vigilance in all the King's ſervants in their 
proper ſtations, and as he expected, ſo he was ready to encourage it in all 
under his government, yet thought the taking up of groundleſs apprehenſions, 
and the proceeding upon them as real, without imparting the grounds of their 
belief, or receiving orders, might prove very inconvenient, and actually bring 
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ſettled, impoveriſhed and diſcontented Kingdom in peace; yet no diſturbance 
happened in it, but what was raiſed at this time by one Nangle, former] 
a Fanatick, but lately turned a proſelyte to Rome, a trantick fellow, wh, 
made a raſh, but unſucceſsful, attempt upon Caſtle- Forbes, in which he Was 
aſſiſted by Dudley Coſtellogh, and about forty other deſperate fellows, a, 
the looſer ſort of Iriſh were always ready to join with any plundering part 
there was reaſon cnough to apprehend that abundance of people of that ſore 
might join them, unleſs they were ſpeedily ſuppreſſed. The Lord Lieute- 
nant thought it proper on this occaſion to revive the old practice of the State 
in the caſe of ſuch partics, and to proclaim them and their adherents Rebels 
unleſs within a limited time they came in, and ſubmitted to the trial of 
law. He did not expect they would obey; and picked out a choice com. 
pany to follow them wherever they were all the ſummer, till they ſhould 
be driven out of the Kingdom. The party was met with, routed, diſperſed, 
and Nangle their leader killed; yet Ceſtellagh fly ing into Connaght, found 
ſhelter in Leytrim and the Baronies ot Coſtello and Gallen. From thence 
he iſſued, with five or ſix, and ſometimes fifteen or ſixteen followers, and 
made terrible havock in the country, burning houſes and villages, and doinę 
infinite miſchicf in the country. His ſecurity lay in the ſecreſy of his re- 
treat, his friends and relations giving him ſhelter, ſo that he could not be 
found. He offered to quit the Kingdom, if he might have a pals to do ſo 
with ſafety; but the Lord Licurcnant thought it below the dignity of the 
State to treat and make terms with a common robber. Yet all the ſtand- 
ing forces in the Kingdom could not take the man, and he continued his 
ravages till the beginning of the following year, when the Lord Viſcount 
Dillon, whole eſtate and tenants he had miſerably haraſſed, arming his fol- 
lowers, many of which had ſerved in the wars, and ſending them out in 
two parties to the places where he underſtood he was ſheltered, Coftellogh 
ventured in the night to attack one of them, commanded by Captain Theo- 
bald Dillon, ſuppoſing them to be raw men, and eaſily frighted; but met 
with ſo warm a reception, that he was ſhot dead on the ſpot, and almoſt all 
his gang cut in pieces. 

The mutiny at Carrickfergus, or the accounts brought to England of a 
great body of troops, no fewer than 20000 men, being aſſembled ncar Breſ? 
and ready to embark under the command of the Duke of Beaufort, pro- 
cured the Duke of Ormonde a ſupply of 15000 J. from the Englifþ treaſuty. 
This enabled him to give ſome content to the Army, and to execute a ſcheme 
he had formed for ſetting up a body of militia in the Provinces. As Munſter 
was in all likclihood to be the place, where the French (according to the 
advices he received from Lord Arlington) propoſed to land, he reſolved to 
make a progrels into that country, to viſit Lzmerick, and all the towns and 
forts on the ſca-coaſt, and to put them into a poſture of defence againſt any 
attempt of the enemy, ſome of whole ſhips had been obſerved in Bantry 
Bay, Crookhaven, and other roads, to ſound the bottom, and diſcover the 
coaſt. He was reccived on the borders of each County by all the Nobility 
and Gentry in a body; and was much pleaſed in viewing the new formed 
militia, which he had found means to provide with arms, and which being 
in a great part. compoſed of men that had ſerved formerly in war, made a 
very good appearance. They were no contemptible body, being 2000 hotſe, 
and 3000 foot. With theſe, and what he could draw together of the ſtand- 
ing Army, and the militia of the other Provinces, he made no queſtion ot 
drawing into the field a body of 5000 horſe, and a much ſtronger party of 
6 oor, 
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foot, and to oblige the French (if they ſhould offer to make a deſcent) to CuarLEs 
repent their enterprize, and retire in haſte to their ſhips, or elſe render the II. 
attempt as fatal to them as it had once proved to the Spaniards. 

The Lord Licutcnant was called away from this progrels by the news of 1 666. 
the fire of London; and repaircd immediately to Dublin, to prevent any 
I deſigns, which the diſaffected might be thereby encouraged to form, and 
the conſternation with which all good ſubjects were ſeized upon that deplor- 
able accident, might allow them to execute. In compaſſion to the ſufferers, 
he ict on foot a ſubſcription for their relief, in which himſelf, and the 
Mcmbers of the Privy Council ſet ſuch an example, and it was followed 
with ſo much cheatfulneſs by the Nobility, Gentry and others, that it roſe 
to an higher value than could well be expected in ſo diſtreſſed a country, 
where there was not money enough to circulate for the common neceſlitics 
ot the people, or to enable them to pay the publick taxes. For this reaſon 
the ſubſcription was made in beeves, 30000 of that fort of cattle being at 
laſt ſub{cribed and tranſported to London. Charity was the only motive of 
this affair, yet ſuch was the malignity of ſome people, that they were very 
induſtrious in repreſenting it as a politick contrivance to put a ſtop to the- 

Bill for prohibiting Trzſh cattle. Such clamours had been raiſed all over the 

Nation on that ſubject, that the generality of the people were taught to im- 

pute all their grievances to thole cattle, and poſleſſed with a notion that 

they ſhould never ſee an happy day, till a total ſtop was put to their impor- 

tation. Thc northern and weſtern Members were ſtrangely violent upon this 

article, and the very firſt day of the Seſſion of Parliament, which met a few N 
days after the fire of London, Sir R. Temple preſented to the Houſe a Bill 

for prohibiting Iriſh cattle, the ſame in ſubſtance with that, which had paſled 

the Houic in their laſt Seſſion, only the prohibition did not extend to fiſh, as 

it had done in the former AR. 

Ireland was in a very uneaſy expectation of their doom, which depended Raſen againt 
upon that Bill; yet indulged ſome faint hopes that the Engliſh, by three TR 
ycars experience of the effects of the reſtraint of importing cattle between 1,4, * * 
July 1, and Dec. 20. might recover their ſenſes, and learn to impute the 
talling of rents to ſome other and juſter cauſe. It was evident, that rents had 
not riſen in England ſince that reſtraint; and yet Ireland had been fo much 
reduced thereby, that the people had no money to pay the ſubſidies granted by 
Parliament, and their cattle was grown ſuch a drug, that horſes which uſed to 
be ſold for 30 s. were now ſold for dog's-mecat at 12 4. apiece, and beeves 
that before brought 50 f. were now fold for ten. The Duke of Ormonde 
was convinced that there was no ſtemming of the torrent, and that the King 
could not withſtand the importunity of his Parliament, at a time when he 
depended upon them for a ſupply to carry on the war againſt France and 
Holland. He thought it however his duty to repreſent to his Majeſty the 
i conſequences of a Bill, for cutting off the Iriſb from all trade with Eng- 
land; for this was the neceſſary effect of a total prohibition of their cattle, 
which was literally three parts in four, and vertually the whole of their 
trade; fince that commodity was the foundation of all the reſt, and put thcir 
commerce in motion. He did not propoſe in this repreſentation to produce 
arguments to prove, that ſome parts of England would be no loſers by the 
lending of Iriſh cattle thither; this he thought not properly his work, nor 
within his Province, and therefore waved it, though eaſy enough to be made 
appear. But it was his duty to ſhew by undeniable arguments, what de- 
ſtruction the prohibition aimed at would bring upon Ireland, and then 
leave it to the King, whom he deemed the only competent judge to deter- 
mine, whether the infallible deſtruction of a whole Kingdom and people was 
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CHaAxLxs to be admitted, to prevent a poſſible, or perhaps an imaginary, damage, that 


II. 


might fall in ſome proportion upon ſome perſons in another. 


WY With this view, and in concurrence with the Council of Ireland, he had 
I 666, 


on Aug. 15. laid before his Majeſty, the reaſons which offered themſelves 
« againſt a prohibition of their cattle, and at the ſame time aſſured him, 
« that all inconveniences and miſeries, which upon the late reſtraint had 
« by the Deputy and Council been ſuggeſted to his Majeſty, had ſince actually 
« fallen upon the Kingdom; that the progreſs they had made towards putting 
ce jt into a condition of ſubſiſting of itſelf, without being a burden to Ex 
« was utterly fruſtrated; all perſons of all qualities and profeſſions reduced 
ce to great difficultics and diſtteſs; the whole people diſcontented and re. 
« duced to poverty and deſpair, and the Army, however neceſſary in a time 
« of war, impoſlible to be maintained. That they were ſurprized at the new 
« Bill for a total prohibition of their cattle and fiſh, which was putting them 
« in a worſe condition than foreigners, and had on that occaſion employed 
« the Earls of Burlington, Offory and Angleſey, and the Viſcount Conway, 
« to offer to his Majeſty ſome of their many reaſons againſt the Bill, to de. 
« ſire his protection, and to propoſe ſome expedients for the relief of his 
« ſubjects in that unhappy Kingdom, if the Bill ſhould paſs. Theſe were, 
* that his Majeſty would be plcaſed to give warrant for calling a Parliament 
c in Ireland; and that in order thereto they might prepare Bills to be tran(. 
« mitted for repcaling the Statutes in force there, reſtraining the tranſpor. 
ce tation of their wool, and other commodities into any part of the world, 
« but into England; which Bills being paſſed into laws, might in ſome de. 
« prce mitigate part of the extremities falling upon them by the paſling of 
« that Act; and that till his Majeſty ſhould think fit to call a Parliament, 
« he would give leave, that they might by an Act of Council and Procla- 
« mation inhibit the importation of ſuch commodities, as would take away 


from them the little baſe and foreign coin, which at preſent ſupported the 


c {mall trade and commerce they had left. 

The reaſons which they now urged (omitting ſuch as had been repreſent. 
ed in their former Addreſs to the King) were, © the union between the 
« two Kingdoms, and that his Majcſty's ſubjects of Ireland were by the 
« laws of both countries, natural Engliſbmen to all intents and purpoſes; 
« that it was not ſuitable to the uſual courſe of Parliaments, after laying in 
« one Seſſion a temporary and partial reſtraint, not thought fit to be con- 
« tinued longer than the end of the firſt Seſſion of the next Parliament, to 
proceed in another Seſſion of the ſame to a total prohibition of cattle, 
« after a diſcoycry of the ruin which that reſtraint had brought upon one 
“ Kingdom, and before the time of probation, for the other was expired; 
« that Ireland being a country generally proper only for breeding and graz- 
« ing of cattle, theſe with what commodities proceeded from them, were 
« their chief mcrchandize, and by a reaſonable eſtimate might be accounted 
nine parts in ten of their trade, by which they raiſed money and paid 
te their rents, ſo that the prohibition of their cattle, beef and pork would 
« reduce them to ſuch a condition as not to be able to ſubſiſt, or pay their 
« taxes, or hold their wonted correſpondence and traffick with England, or 
« ſend thcir youth thither to be trained up in the Univerſities or Inns of 
« Courtz the want whereof might occaſion the relapſing of too many of 
e the pcople to barbariſm, and bring the whole Kingdom to deſolation; 
« that England had ſhewed a tender regard to Ireland in former times, when 
& Ireland was leſs Engliſh than at preſent, and had no notion then of keep- 
« ing Ireland low, for fear of abating their own rents, the Statutes of 17 


« E. 2. & 34 E. 3. cap. 18. & 3 E. 4. cap. 2. allowing the free m_ 
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3 E. 4. cap. 4. reſtraining the bringing of certain merchandiges ready 
wrought into England, did yet except the manufactutes of Ireland, and 
the ſmall cuſtom laid upon theit cattle ſince his Majeſty's Reſtoration, was 
an encouragement of traffick from Ireland; that it was againſt common 
right to hinder the Engliſſ (as the ſubjects of Ireland were) the ſteedom of 
Engliſh markets, nor was it a very equal treatment to deny them a liberty 
which was indulged to Scotland; that it would put a flop to their fetch- 
ing of fine cloths, ſtuffs, ſtockings, hats, all neceſſaries for wearing appa- 
rel, Eaſt-India and other commodities, which they uicd to have from 
England upon the credit and produce of their cattle; that it was evident, 
Ireland drew no money from England by their trade, becauſe they had 
little or no Engliſh money; all their coins (except what was returned 
yearly into England for coals) being foreign ſpecies, and even of this they 
had ſo little that they could pay but a few troops of the Army at a time, 
and were forced to defer the payment of the reſt, till rhar pay had circu- 
lated ; that the condition of Ireland, aftcr a long and waſting war, horrid 
maſſacres of people, and confuſed and uncertain ſettlements under the 
yaricty of uſurpations, which prevented improvements, and hindered men 
from knowing thcir properties, was ſuch as required all juſt and honour- 
able means to be uſed for bringing money into the Kingdom; that Ire- 
land was bound up, by ſeveral Statutes, made for the good of England, 
from tranſporting wool, ſheep and other of their commoditics to any 
other part of the world, ſo that if they were debarrcd from tranſporting 
them into England, as they could not poſſibly conſume them at home, 
they muſt be torced to drive trades elſewhere, and to transfer their com- 
merce to foreign parts, which might occaſion a dependence of many of 
the people upon ſuch forcigners, and leſſen their dependence upon Eng- 
land, a matter of dangerous conſequence to the Engliſh intereſt ; that it 
had been a long complaint that Ireland would never be civilized, nor in- 
deed could it be, till the Trib grew induſtrious; but the turning of all 
their cattle upon their hands, would neceſſarily make them lazy, ſince food 
would be ſo cheap, as no man needed to labour for it, and ſo his Ma- 
jeſty would loſe the virtue and induſtry of a whole Kingdom; that this 
prohibition and deſtruction of their trade, would defeat the intent and be- 
nefit of a late Act for encouraging Proteſtant ſtrangers to ſettle in Ireland; 
that it would give the common enemy of both Kingdoms an opportunity 
of working on the diſſatisfaction of the Iriſh, and that his Majeſty's re- 
venue was affected by it, the laſt Parliament which fat in Ireland, having 
in a ſenſe of the extreme poverty of the Kingdom on occaſion of the re- 
ſtraint upon cattle, when they granted the four laſt of the twenty four 
ſubſidies which they had given ſince the Reſtoration, provided by an ex- 
prels clauſe, that in caſe the prohibition of tranſporting cattle into Fng- 
land, was not taken off betore Dec. 25. 1666. the levying of the two laſt 
ſubſidies ſhould be reſpited and ſuſpended. | 


The King was ſufficiently ſenſible of the miſchicfs that would ariſe from Proceedings in 
the prohibition of Iriſb cattle, and declared publickly his diſlike of the Act, 
making the ſolemneſt profeſſions, that he could not give his aſſent to ſo unjuſt 


a thing. This did not prevent its paſſing readily through the Houle of Com- 
mons, where upon the queſtion it was carried by 165 voices againſt 104, 
and ſent up to the Lords on Oct. 13. Its paſſage would have been much 
quicker, if it had not becn for ſome blunders in the clauſes put in by the 
Committee in the heat of their zeal to ruin Ireland; the ablurditics of which 
were upon the report ſo ſet forth by Sir H. Tinch, that the Bill was re-com- 


mitted, But all that the 1r:/o got by that delay and thoſe amendments, was 
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CHARLES to be undone in more congruous terms, and in a more ſobet method. The 
ll. violence and ſpirit, with which it was carried through that Houſe, was not 
CY VV unlike that which raged in 1641; no reaſoning or arguments were heeded 
1666. or attemptcd to be anſwered ; and when Lord Angleſey and others laboureg 
in private diſcourſes to rectify the miſtakes of ſuch as were molt furious in 
that affair, it appeared clearly enough, that the Bill was carried on more out 
of wantonnels, and a reſolution taken to dominecr over that diſtreſſed King. 
K dom of Jreland, than any real belief, that it would raiſe their rents, of the 
decay whereof they ſo much complained, and groundleſly publiſhed the im. 
portation of Iriſb cattle to be the cauſe. 

The Act did not make its progreſs with equal ſwiftneſs through the Houſe 
of Lords. It was after various debates and ten days time, that they agreed 
to the preamble, declaring, that the importation of cattle, ſheep or (wine 
from Ireland, dead or alive, was deſtructive to England. The word nuſance 
was inſerted in the firſt enacting clauſe, on purpole to bar the King's Prerg. 
gative of diſpenſing, for fear he ſhould in vertue of it, and in compaſſion to 
his ſubjects of Ireland, afford them a little relief in their diſtreſs. This was 
debated for two days together, and at laſt rejected without a diviſion, the 
words detriment and miſchief being inſerted in its ſtead; words though the 
ſame in common ſenſe, yet differing in their legal acceptation, ſo that the 
King might grant a diſpenſation in the one caſe, which he could not do in 
the other. The Lords made another amendment to the Bill, ſtriking out 
a proviſo, put in it by the Commons, and allowing cattle to be brought 
from Scotland; which appeared ſo contrary to the intent of the Bill, and ſo 
unequal a treatment of the two Nations, that it was at laſt after a long de- 
bate rejected. The Lord Chancellor oppoſed the Bill with a force of tea. 
ſoning, which would have been heard in any other caſe, but ſignified nothing 
in a point which was ſet on foot, not out of any regard to the publick good, 
but merely out of private pique and animoſity. The true cauſes of all the 
fury with which this affair was carried on, were the implacable hatred which 
the Duke of Buckingham, and the Lords Aſbley and Lauderdale, and other; 
of thcir party bore to the Duke of Ormonde and the Earl of Clarendon, and 
a private combination between Aſbley and Lauderdale to engtoſs and mono- 
polize the trade of cattle between England and Scotland. The unrealon. 
ableneſs of the diſtinction in favour of Scotland, and the King's reſolution 
not to pals it with that diſtinction, were ſuch, that they were defeated in this 
part of their projet, though they were but too ſucceſsful at laſt in thcir 
meaſures againſt the Lord Chancellor and the Duke of Ormonde. They had 
at this time formed the deſign of impeaching the Chancellor, and had been 
with difficulty reſtrained from attempting it the preſent, but were reſolved 
to do it the next Seſſion of Parliament. Lord Conway informed him of 
that deſign; which he thought ſtrange, and could not believe at firſt; but 
upon hearing the intelligence and reaſons, - upon which that Lord grounded 
his opinion, he found cauſe to agree with him therein. Thoſe enemies of 
the Chancellor had alſo a further deſign, to benefit the Duke of Monmouth, 
whom they had a mind to have Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; otherwiſe the 
King (it was thought) would not have indulged ſo much to their paſſion, to 
the prejudice of his own intereſts; and yet ſome of them durſt not have 
ſpoke at the rate they had done, without ſuch an indulgence. 

A matter which happened towards the concluſion of this Seſſion, fur- 
niſhed them with an occaſion of making their deſigns againſt the Chancel- 
lor more publick. The Houſe of Commons had ſent up a Bill to the Lords, 
for appointing Commiſſioners to take and examine the accounts of the mo- 
ney that had been given for carrying on the war, naming twelve of their own 
Members, to which ſix of the Lords were to be added. The Lords had 

4 thereupon, 
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thereupon, out of regard to the Royal Dignity, deſired his Majeſty to iſſue Cranrv3 


out 2 Commiſſion for that purpoſe by his own authority. His Majeſty ac- 


cordingly did ſo, and named the twelve Commoners in his Commiſſion, but 


omitting the Duke of Packingham, the Lord Aſbley, Lord Northampton, and 
others of their party that were in confederacy with the Commoners, they 
and cheir party broke out into a violent fury. The Commons voted the 
Lords address to the King to be unparliamentary, a breach of their privi- 
leges and of dangerous conſequence, and that their taxing of the Lords in 
the Pole-Bill was no breach of the privileges of the Peers, thereby ſetting 
up themſelves for judges of the privileges of the Houſe of Lords, conſulted 
upon publiſhing ſuch a remonſtrance, as ſhould obſtruct the payment of all 
the money they had given, and were fo enraged at the Chancellor, that 
they talked of impeaching him immediately for putting the Great Scal to 
that Commiſſion and to the charter for incorporating the Canary company; 
though the King was abſolutely determined not to yield in either of thoſe 

ints. | 

There ſeems to have been in that party a great malignity againſt the King- 
dom of Ireland in general, and a deſign of exaſperating all orders of men 
therein. The Triſh Nobility had for many ages conſtantly enjoyed a rank 
in England, and that enjoy ment was certainly no cauſe of the falling of 
Engliſh rents; yet the Lord Aſbley laboured in the Committee of Privileges 
with the ſame violence as had been uſed in relation to the Cattle Bill, to 
have all the Iriſb Nobility degraded from taking any place in England. He 
propoſed likewiſe to alter the book of rates in Ireland, and to compel the 
Iriſh to receive all foreign commodities out of England ; as if it was reſolved 
to force that Nation into the hands of either the French or the Dutch, by 
leaving them no other poſſible means of ſubſiſtence. But the Houle did 
not care to proceed to thoſe extremitics againſt a Kingdom, that had hard- 
ſhips enough put upon them by the Bill, as ſent from the Commons. They 
allowed likewiſe the charity ſubſcribed for in Ireland to relieve the poor 
Londoners, (which the Lord Aſhley and his party ran down, as a matter of 
reproach to the Nation, and done out of hypocriſy and deſign, and fit to be 
abominated as a cheat, ſuch were the expreſſions he uſed) to be brought 
over in barrelled beef. Having added alſo another proviſo for the impor- 
tation of horſes, they paſſed the Bill on Nov. 23. by the concurrent voices 
of ſixty-three Temporal Lords, againſt forty-ſeven (among whom were all 
the Biſhops to a man) who oppoſed it. 

The Bill being ſent down to the Commons with theſe amendments, was 
not procceded in ſo eagerly as before. This coolneſs was occaſioned by 
the news of an inſurreftion in Scotland, attended with ſome unlucky cir- 
cumſtances in other places; for the ſame poſt brought accounts from diffe- 
rent parts of England, of diſturbances and diſcontents about the collecting 
of hearth-money and taxes in Hereford, Coventry, and other towns; ſo that 
the Iriſb Bill was laid aſide for ſome days, and the language at Court was, 
that Ireland was not to be diſcontented, and Lord Offory was to be ſent poſt 
to carry forces out of Ireland to Scotland. The Scots Rebels were at this 
time reported to be 4000 effective men: but the next letters repreſenting 
their numbers not to exceed 300 horſe and 400 foot, and advice coming on 
Dec. 3. that they were totally routed, their General Wallace and 500 of 
them killed, in a battle near Edinburgh, Ireland then reverted to be of no 
importance to the commonwealth ; the Bill was reſumed, the Commons 
rejected ſome of the amendments, and reſolved to adhere to the word Nu- 
ſance. This produced a conference between the Committees of both Hou- 
les, and neither ſeemed willing to recede. The Lord Aſbley ſeemingly to 
compole the difference, moved in the Houſe of Lords, that it might be 
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led very well, and ſaid, he thought it might as reaſonably be called adul. 
The Commons were not ſo fond of paſſing the AQ, as they were 


1666. of diſtreſſing and affronting the King, who had ſwore that he would not 


paſs it, and for that reaſon they obſtinately inſiſted on a word, which touched 
his prerogative. Otherwiſe they might have found out a Word (as the Sol. 
licitor-General propoſed) full as proper, and as legal, which no ay affected 
the power of the Crown, and yet would be as effectual to their purpoſe 

which was, by enacting that the importers of IJriſb cattle ſhould be adjudgey 
outlawed. They reſolved, if the Lords did not at laſt recede, to let the 
Bill fleep, and bring it in without any amendments, as a proviſo to the 
Bill of aſſeſſments; and were ſo fond of the word, that they offered the 
Lords who were intereſted in 1r;ſh eſtates, that if they would conſent to 
they would give them a year's liberty for the importation of their Cattle; 
but were anſwered by thoſe Lords, that they would not be concerned in 
ſelling the King's prerogative, nor did they deſire to keep up Ireland by di. 
miniſhing his authority. The King ſeeing what was driven at, and that he 
ſhould otherwiſe have no ſupply, (for the Commons had not yet paſſed the 
money-bills) directed his ſervants in the Houſe of Lords to conſent to 
the word Nuſance. This was reſolved on in a ſort of Cabinet Counci! 
contrary to the Chancellor's ſentiments, upon Lord Arlington's engaging that 
the Commons would comply with his Majeſty in all other affairs. It did 


it, 


not produce that effect, though it decided the fate of the Bill; for the Duke 


of 7ork, when it came under conſideration on Jan. 14. declared himſelf for 
agreeing to the word, and having privately applied in his Majeſty's name to 
many of the Lords, the queſtion was carried without much debate; though 
otherwiſe the Bill would probably have been loſt, the Houſe being generally 
for adhering to their amendment, and the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 
had two Proxics, and had been abſent three weeks by the freezing of the 
Thames, coming that day on purpoſe to oppole it, though upon heating 
the King had given up the point, he withdrew with moſt of the Biſhops, 
as his Royal Highneſs and ſeveral of the Temporal Lords likewiſe did, at 
the putting of the queſtion. 

The Earls of Burlington and Angleſey, Lord Conway and ſome others that 
divided againſt the queſtion, entered their proteſt upon that occaſion, de- 
claring their diſſent to the vote of agreeing with the Commons, becaulz 
they conceived the importation of Jriſb cattle to be no nuſance, and there- 
fore could not conſent to call it ſo; becauſe the word nuſance was ptofeſ- 
ſedly deſigned by the Houſe of Commons to reſtrain and limit a juſt, ne- 
ceſſary and ancient prerogative inherent in the Crown for the good of the 
ſubje& upon accidents and emergencies, not to be foreſeen when new laws 
were made; becauſe there was no precedent of any remedy provided againt 
nuſances, but by perpetual laws and removing the nuſance, whereas this 
was a ſort of probationary law, ſo that the nuſance might after a time te. 
turn; and becauſe that Houſe had at a conference given timely notice to 
the Commons, that they reſolved not to admit the word, and the order, 
directing the managers to make that Declaration, had been entered in their 
journal. The King thought himſelf hardly treated in this affair, and when 
he paſſed this and ſome other Bills, he could not forbear expreſſing his te- 
ſentment to the Parliament in theſe words: © I am not willing to complain 
© that you have dealt unkindly with me in a Bill I have now paſicd, in 
e which you have manifeſted a greater diſtruſt of me than 1 have delcrves. 
do not pretend to be without infirmities; but I have never broken ny 
« word with you: and if I do not flatter my ſelf, the Nation had never lc 


« cauſe to complain of grievance, or the leaſt injuſtice or oppreſſion, 72 
i 
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« it hath had ſince theſe ſeven years it hath pleaſed God to reſtore me to CANUSA 
« you. 1 would be glad to be uſed accordingly.” II. 

The Duke of Ormonde did not think the King took the right way to 
meet with the return he expected. It may not be improper here to men- 1990. 
tion his ſenſe of this his Majeſty's extraordinary compliance with the Houle 
of Commons, as ſoon as he received an account of it from Lord Arlington. 
In his anſwer of Jan. 29. to the Secretary, he tells him, © that he never 
« longed more for a letter from him than at preſent, in hopes to find the 
« King's compliance may have met with proportionable returns from the 
« Houſe of Commons, ſuitable to the neceſſity and dangers that threaten 
« him and them. It is fit I inform your Lordſhip out of my obſervations 
jn this place, that ſuch compliance on their part, or prudent and ſteady 

reſolutions on the King's, (ſuch as the occaſion will bear) are highly requi— 
« ſite and can admit of no delay. The predictions of near approaching ca- 
« ]amitics are the ſubject of almoſt every letter out of England and of dil- 
« courſe here, to the apparent dejection of the well affected and joy of the 
« ill; and I cannot but ſuppoſe, that the ſame affections are in England, 
« from whence theſe here arc derived. And it certainly muſt be an emi- 
nent change, and a ſpeedy one, that can reſtore the courage of the good, 
and ſet limits to the inſolent expectations of the bad. There are thoſe, 
« who parallel the proceedings on the one hand, and the conduct on the 
« other with thoſe in the beginning of the late troubles; but 1 hope un- 
« skilfully, if not maliciouſly. Yet it is certain, nothing can draw on un- 
« reaſonable demands, mote than ſucceſs in the like; eſpecially if it has 
« been obtained after frequent and ſerious proteſtation againſt it. So that 
as ſuch proteſtations are but rarely to be made, in extraordinary caſes, 
« and to keep off the neceſſity of being brought to grant or refuſe, when 

either are inconvenient; ſo I ſay, when they are once made, they can 
never be diſpenſed with, but with worſe and more irrecoverable incon- 
venience. I confeſs I am at too great a diſtance, and that this may be 
a dangerous conjuncture to ſay thus much upon this ſubject. But having 
no reſerve towards the King, nor any intereſt of my own, that is not de- 
« pendent on his, I cannot forbear letting him know my thoughts by your 
« Lordſhip in ſuch a ſeaſon.” The King found them to be very juſt; for 
the Houſe of Commons, far from being obliged by his Majeſty's condeſcen- 
ſion, flew out higher againſt the Court and the conduct of the war than 
ever they had done before; and the Members both in their private and 
publick capacities, behaved themſelves in ſuch a manner as gave great un- 
eaſineſs to all good men, and made them apprehenſive of great calamitics 
to the Nation, if the ſeſſion had not been ſo near a concluſion. 

The heat of the diſpute about this Bill occaſioned a quarrel between the 2narr'/ ge. 
Duke of Buckingham and the Earl of Oſſory. The firſt day the body of that % oe | 
Bill came to be debated in the Houſe of Lords, the Duke took the liberty ing on 
of making reproachful reflections on the IJriſb, and ſaid, that none were a- £9! O 
gainſt it, but thoſe who had either Iriſp eſtates, or Triſh underſtandings.” 

There is nothing ſo ridiculous and imprudent, or ſo hard to be forgiven, 
as national reflections; and the Duke, though ſharply reproved for thoſe 
words by the Lord Chancellor and the Lord Berkeley of Stratton, had yet 
no publick rebuke from the Houſe. The Lord Oſfory thought he highly de- 
ſerved ſome further chaſtiſement, and after the Houſe broke up, demanded 
latisfaction of him the next day in Chelſea fields. The Duke of Bucking- 
ham did not care to fight, and found means to give notice of ir ro thc 
King; ſo that when Lord Oſſory had waited in the fields above three hours 
after the appointed time of mccting, inſtead of his antagoniſt, M. Blanque- 
fort came with a guard to ſecure him by his Majeſty's order. The Duke 


I kept 
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ter into his own hands by giving orders to ſecure them both, he thought 


A fit to appeal to the Lords, and getting to the Houſe about eleven a clock 
1666. complained of the Lord Oſſory for bteach of privilege z but acknowledged 


at the ſame time that he was not able to prove any thing; ſo that the con- 
cluſion of the affait was like to be with as much credit to him in the point 
of wiſdom, as the beginning of it was for his courage. Lord Arlington was 
ſo warm in the defence of Lord O/fory againſt the charge, that if the Houſe 
had not peremptorily interpoſed, there had been a new quarrel between 
him and the Duke, ſprung out of the aſhes of the former, upon higher pro- 
vocation. The Houle ordered a complaint to be notified to the King, with 
their purpoſe of hearing both the parties on the Monday following, OF. 29. 

The King thercupon immediately freed Lord Ofſory from his confinement, 
who attcnding in his place, juſtified himſelf to the Houſe, which however 

thought fit to ſend him to the Tower, though his adverſary could not proye 
his charge. The Duke was committed to the Uſher of the Black Rod; but 

both were relcaſed after two days confinement, and the quarrel ended much 

to Lord O/ſory's honour. 

There happened ſoon after another difference between them upon a like 

ſubject in the Houſe. The city of London had petitioned the Lords, that 

there might be a proviſo inſerted in the Bill againſt Iriſb cattle to preſerve 

the charity of beeves intended to be ſent them from Ireland. Lord Aſhley 

and others of the ſame party oppoſed it, aſperſed the intention of the givers, 
and called the contribution a contrivance to miſchief England. They were 

contradicted and refuted by other noble Peers, and a proviſo was ordered to 

be drawn up for making good that charity to the city. When it was pre- 

ſented on Nov. 19. being contrived chiefly by the Duke of Buckingham and 

the Lords Aſpley and Lucas, it appeared to be ſo drawn as if it was intend- 

cd to elude the charity. It provided that 20000 beeves (for ſuch was the 

cſtimate ar that time, though the ſubſcription roſe to more) ſhould be ſlaugh- 

tered by equal numbers at four ports, (vis. Dublin, Drogheda, Toughall and 

Kinſale) and brought all barrelled to London, and there delivered in ſpecie 

to the poor, none of which was to have above twenty ſtone. All this was 

to be done before the next Michaelmas, and yet, it was well known, the 

ſlaughtering time did not begin till after that day. Lord Angleſey expoſed 

the vanity and uſeleſſneſs of this proviſo, limitation of ports, and of the 

manner of diſtribution propoſed; which appeared ſo evidently to the Houle, 

that they were for laying it aſide, and reſuming that, which had been pro- 

poled by the city, for tranſporting them alive. Lord Aſb/ey thereupon had 
recourſe to his wonted politicks, and inveighed in the moſt opprobrious lan- 
guage againſt the charity and all that were concerned therein. Lord O 
bore it for a long while, and left him to be contradicted by others; but 
Aſbley as often renewing his invectives, he could bear no longer, and found 
fault with his uſing ſuch reviling language, aſperſions and miſrepreſentations 
of things and perſons, as could become none but one of Cromwell Coun- 
ſellors. Aſbley applied this to himſelf, as indeed mot of the Houſe did; it 
being well known that he was one of that number. The Duke of Buck- 
mgham interpoſing, in behalf of his friend, that he might have juſtice done 
him, had likewiſe in his turn a repartee from Lord Oſſory, which as much 
ruffled him, and gave great offence to all their party in the Houſe. Lord 
Oſſory ſince the fight at Solebay, in which he behaved himſelf with won- 
derful bravery, was become the darling of the Kingdom, adored by the 
ſeamen, who called him the Preſerver of the Navy, beloved and honoured 
by the Gentry and people, by great and ſmall, ro a degree that is amazing; 
but his intereſt in the Houle of Lords was much interior to that A na 
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Duke of Buckingham, who had a ſtrong party there that would ſupport him CHarLEs 
in any caſe. The Earl of Angleſea getting up to moderate and explain Lord II. 
Oſſory's words, who ſeemed to be very indifferent himiclt how they were eg 
taken, touched ſo clole upon Lord Aſbley, that he quitted his former game ; 
to fall upon him; but finding himſelf ſingle in that opinion, renewed the 

debate upon the ſubject of Lord Oſſory's reflections. This was carried on 

(as every other debate was in relation to that unhappy Bill) with a ſtrange 

paſſion : Lord Offory was obliged to withdraw; and all that his friends 

could do, was to get the matter paſſed over with only a reprimand in his 

ace. Even this was thought by Lord Conway and others to be too much, 
and to be abſolutely an unjuſt procecding; for Lord Oſſory had not tran(- 
gteſſed any written rule or ſtanding order ot the Houle, and the party were 
forced to over-rule thoſe orders to render him criminal, Men are never {0 
gung with any reproaches, or ſo deſirous of a vote in their favour, as when 
they know themſelves to be guilty ; and the Duke of Buckingham elated by 
the countenance he thence received, and by the ſtrength of the malecontents 
in the Houſe of Commons, ot which he was the head and chief director, 
continued to behave himſelf with the inſolency that had appeared in him 
from the beginning of this ſeſſion. This manner ot conduct drew on him 
ſoon after a new quarrel with the Marquis of Dorcheſter, who yet had joined 
with him in carrying on the Cattle Bill: he got out of it by the help of 
his friends, and after a ſhort reſtraint, it was made up by the interpoſition 
of the Houle. ; 

It was to this party of men that their country owes the Ac for prohi 7! quence; 

biting Iriſb cattle ; an Act which, how grievous focver it was to Ireland?" tin, 
for a time, and in that particular juncture, hath ſince proved of advantage 
to that Kingdom, but very deſtructive to the trade of England. The Iriſh 
till then had no commerce but with this Kingdom, and ſcarce entertained 
a thought of trafficking with other countries. They ſupplied us with their 
native commodities, which made work cheap, and carried off our artificial 
ones to a value which exceeded that of their own ; ſo that they were rather 
impoveriſhed than improved by the trafttick. The Engliſh were undoubtedly 
the gainets by this mutual trade, from which they now ſo wantonly cut 
themlielves off by forbidding the principal part of it, and rendering the reſt 
imptacticable. They ſoon felt the conſequences of this unhappy ſtep: the 
I; forced by their neceſſities to be induſtrious, ſet themſelves to improve 
theit own manufactures, and carried their trade to foreign parts, from whence 
they brought thoſe commodities which they uſed to take from England. In 
this country the price of meat role conſiderably as ſoon as the Act paſled, 
even before the end of this ſeſſion of Parliament (which broke up on Feb. 
9.) the price of labour and rates of wages were thereby enhanced; and the 
wool of Ireland, which never before had any vent but in England, being 
now carried abroad, forcigners were thereby enabled to ſet up woollen ma- 
nutaCtures, and by the cheapneſs of labour in their country, underſel us in 
that moſt beneficial branch of our commerce. The Engliſh have ſince ſuf- 
ficiently felt the miſchiefs of this proceeding; which were in truth obvious 
enough to be foreſeen at that time by a man of common underſtanding, but 
it will puzzle the wiſeſt to find a remedy to remove them now they have 
actually happened. It would be well if any experience could make them 
wilcr, and diſpoſe them to treat Ireland better. 

The chief view of the party in this Act (for which they made uſe of the parry . 
paſſions and miſtaken notions of ſome country Gentlemen, who by this * at 4. 
means were gained to embark in their meaſures on other occaſions) was ro 
diſtreſs Ireland, to raiſe uneaſineſs and diſcontents in that Kingdom, and to 


creare difficulties to the Duke of Ormonde in his government ; and then 
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CHARLEs from thoſe diſcontents and difficulties to find pretences to remove him thence 
Il. or ſome matter that might ſerve for the ground of an impeachment. Lord 
Aßbley could not help diſcovering ſomething of his deſigns of this kind 
1667. Thus upon the news of a French invalion, and a powerful Army embark. 
ing at Breſt, which was all the ſubject of diſcourſe, Lord Conway comin 
in before the Houle ſat, he asked him in the preſence of twenty Lords, hoy, 
t hey would do to defend themſelves, in caſe the invaſion fell upon Ireland? 
Conway replied, they ſhould not ſo much as think of it, for when they had 
repreſented to the Houle that they ſhould be diſabled by the Bill from do. 
ing ſo, he had anſwered they never had been able to defend themſelves, and 
when they were in danger, England ever had and ever muſt defend them 
| and therefore they ſhould leave that matter to him, who had ſaid thoſe 
| words, and to the Parliament which believed him. Aſbley replied with ; 
very ſupercilious air; © they knew better where to lay the blame, and that 
« was upon thoſe Lords that had driven the Exgliſb out of the ſea-ports 
« and corporate towns, and filled them with Triſh.” Conway's anſwer was 
as reſolute, © that there were no ſuch Lords in Ireland; nor was the mat- 
« ter of fact true, for the Iriſb in all thoſe ſea ports and towns put together 
« would not make up one reaſonable ſtreet.” Whether Lord Aſhley had a 
mind himſelf to the Lieutenancy of Ireland, is hard to ſay; but Lord Con. 
Way ſulpecting him of ſome ſuch deſign, took an opportunity to ſound him 
on the ſubject. The week after the Cartle-Bill paſſed, this Nobleman 
chanced to have ſome private diſcourſe with Lord Aſbley, and with a ſerious 
air told him, “ that he wondered exceedingly to ſee his Lordſhip ſo injuci. 
© ous to Ireland, ſince no man was ſo likely in a ſhort time to be Lord 
Lieutenant of that Kingdom as himſelf, but he had now contraQted an 
© incapacity which was not uſual ; for the violence he had ſo lately ſhewn 
would make the whole country believe he came to deſtroy them totally; 
*« ſo that they would be tempted to rebel and tear him in pieces.“ Ahle 
ſeemed pleaſed with the inſinuation, and took pains to vindicate himſelf 
from beating ill-will to Ireland. He ſaid, © that it was true they had done 
« an unnatural act; but the fault was in the preſent Governours of that 
country, who by their ſettlement, their book of rates, and other ptin- 
ce ciples of government, endeayourcd to divide the two Kingdoms; whereas 
ce hc deſired they ſhould be united, and fit in one Parliament, and then all 
« theſe Acts would fall to the ground; and though he had cxclaimed in the 
e laſt ſeſſion at Oxford againſt granting a liberty of conſcience in Ireland, 
<« yet as he found it for the good of the Kingdom in its preſent ſituation, 
© he would befriend the country particularly in that point, and in all others, 
« as occaſions offered.“ He was ſo fond of the ſubject, that he kept on 
the ditcourle, and renewed his profeſſions for an hour together, thereby 
convincing Lord Conway (who only propoſed the matter in raillery) of his 
inclination to be at the head of that Kingdom; for men of great parts and 
cunning are ſeldom bit in that way, unleſs they arc betrayed by ſome pal- 
ſion or other. 
Deſigns g,] x However this was, there was no need of any ſuch ſclfiſh view, to make 
we Put, Aſbley, Buckingham and their party enemies to the Duke of Ormonde, whom 
they conſidered as one of the greateſt obſtacles to the ſuccels of the ſchemes 
which they had in view, and which were no way favourable to Monarchy, 
or adapted to preſerve the peace of the Kingdom. Men abandoned in theit 
principles and conduct are always ſure to hate perſons of ſuperior vittue, 
the integrity of whoſe conduct ſerves for a conſtant reproach to their own. 
The Duke of Ormonde's whole life had been one continued ſcene of honour, 
virtue, loyalty and religion, which had juſtly recommended him to the ta- 


your and confidence of his Prince, and gained him the love and * 
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the world. The heads of the faction which ſought his ruin, were men, CARL Es 
whole ways, motives and principles of action had been in all reſpects diffe- II. 


rent from his; and their views for the future tended to different ends than dt yg 
their Prince's ſervice, and the good of their country, to which his Was Cn- 115 
titely dedicated. For the execution of their ſchemes, it was neceſlary to 
remove him from a government, which gave him power to defeat a conti- 
derable part of their meaſures, in which it was impoſſible for them to per- 
ſuade him ever to embark. They wanted not opportunitics for that purpolc ; 
they had a part in the King's Councils, had their hours of accels, and had 
gained a good deal upon his affections; and to their influence at all times, 
and to their ill advice when, after Lord Clarendon's baniſhment, they go- 
verncd all at Court, were owing all the unhappy ſteps which his Majeſty 
took in the courſe of his reign, and which through his neglect of buſineſs, 
and unrefleting way of lite, had before he was aware almoſt driven him 
to a ſccond exile, which from the former conduct and the well known ſen- 
timents of theſe men, he had reaſon enough of ſuſpecting to be the deſign, 
as well as the reſult, of their mcaſures. This faction took all occaſions to 
(uggelt things to the Duke of Ormonde's prejudice, and labourcd by fly in- 
ſinuations and falſe repreſentations of things to leſſen him in his Majcſty's 
favour and confidence, and to make him unealy in his government. It was 
of ſome uſe to their deſigns to make the world believe, that he had not 
that credit with the King which was generally imagined ; for the opinion of 
ſuch credit is a great advantage, and a real foundation of power, to any Mi- 
niſter. This ſeems to be the reaſon of the flur, which they endeavoured to 
| caſt upon him in the caſe of the Biſhoprick of Fernes. : 

= When the Duke of Ormonde, being made Lord Lieutenant, was prepar- 
ing to go for Ireland, the King, to quality him with all the power that was 
neceſſary to enable him to go through with that difficult work of the ſet-— 
tlement, had on June 22. 1662. among the rules which he then laid down, 
and ſigned at the Council-Board, for the government of that Kingdom, 
taken a reſolution not to promote any body to a Biſhoprick there, till he 
had firſt conſulted the Lord Lieutenant upon the ſubject, and received his 
advice and opinion for the tilling it with a proper perſon. This he did in 
conformity with the precedent tet him by his Royal Father in the calc of the 
Earl of Strafford; and it was agreeable to the method which he took in 
the diſpoſal of Church preterments in England, where no body durſt origi- 
nally move him for a Biſhoprick, till the perſon had been recommended by 
his Grace of Canterbury, or ſome other of the Biſhops, This reſolution 
was taken with great reaſon, and was much to the advantage of his Maje— 
ſty's ſervice, that he vouchſafed to receive the recommendation of his chief 
Governor for the promotion of perſons to dignities and offices in Ireland. 
For whilſt he was worthy of that truſt and employment, he ought to be beſt 
able ro know, who by their diligence and abilities in leſſer offices, were fit- 
teſt for advancement to greater; and if the power of obliging were once 
taken from him, and that of puniſhment only lcft him, the power of go- 
verning would not long remain in his hands. Notwithſtanding this reſo— 
lution of his Majeſty, when Dr. Robert Price was intended to be removed 
trom the See of Fernes to that of St. David's which was vacant, the King 
was prevailed with to ſign a letter to the Lord Licutenant, wherein after 
mentioning his intention to remove Price, he ſignified, “ that he had a 
perſon in his eye every way worthy and capable of that dignity, and 
therefore inhibited the Lord Lieutenant to propoſe or recommend any o- 
* ther man for that Biſhoprick, or to make any application therein, till he 
* ſhould ſignify to him his further pleaſure in that behalf.” The Duke of 
Ormonde ſurprized at ſo extraordinary a ſtep, (for the King might witl 
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ChARLxs that ceremony have removed Price, and filled up the See of Fernes before 


he could ſo much as know it was vacant) ſuppoſed it a contrivance of his 


N enemies to make him appear little in the eye of the world, and that his 


Majeſty had been ſurprized into the ſignature of a letter ſo contrary to his 
former ſolemn reſolution. It was underſigned by Mr. Secretary Morri 
who never uſed to be concerned in any Iriſb affairs, and who indeed by” 
nothing of this, nor of the perſon for whom the See of Fernes was devenca, 
but only drew up the letter according to the orders he had received. The 
perſon for whom the Biſhoprick was deſigned, was one Dr. Lee, a tutb : 
lent, factious ſectary, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his activity and — 
monatchical principles in the times of uſurpation, and by an unmeaſureabl. 
pride, whilſt he was Maſter of Migſton's hoſpital in Leiceſter ; but he. 
thought fit to conform, was afterwards thought a proper perſon to be > 
ferred to a Biſhoprick in Scotland. The Duke of Ormonde was the \ ng 
concerned, when he was informed of the character of the man deſigned for 
the Sce of Fernes; he remonſtratcd againſt his promotion, and complained 
of the unprecedented inhibition laid upon himſelf, contrary to the rules 
which his Majeſty had with ſo much reaſon preſcribed in ſuch caſes, Fn. 
deavours were uſed to repreſent this as an infringement of the King's free. 
dom of nomination, and a reſtraining of his power to prefer ſuch as he (ay 
fit to vacant ſees; but in fine his Majeſty having diſcovered the intrigue of 
this affair, altercd his deſign, and Dr. Price dying not long after, before he 
was actually removed, the Sce of Fernes was conferred on Dr. Richard 
Boyle, Dean of Limerick, who was recommended by the Lord Lieutenant 
and conſecrated in the beginning of this year. 
The Duke of Ormonde, who loved to encourage learning, and loſt no 
opportunity of doing ſervice to learned men, particularly to ſuch as were 
bred in the College of Dublin, which flouriſhed under his particular care 
and protection, did not fail on this occaſion to recommend that ſociety. 
« Ir is fit (ſays he in his letters to the Secretaries) that it be remembered, 
<« that near this city there is an Univerſity of the foundation of Queen Eli 
© zabeth; principally intended for the education and advantage of the na- 
« tives of this Kingdom, which hath produced men very eminent for leatn- 
ing and picty, and thoſe of this Nation. And ſuch there are now in this 
« Church; ſo that whilſt there are ſo, the paſſing them by is, not only in 
« ſome meaſure a violation of the original intention and inſtitution, but a 
great diſcouragement to the Natives from making themſelves capable and 
« fit for preferments in the Church; whercunto (if they have equal parts) 
ce they arc better able to do ſervice than ſtrangers; their knowledge of the 
« country, and thcir relations in it giving them the advantage. The pro- 
« motion too of fitting perſons, already dignified or beneficed, will make 
« room for, and conſequently encourage, young men, ſtudents in this Uni- 
« verſity; which room will be loſt, and the inferior Clergy much diſhear- 
« tencd, if upon the vacancy of Biſhopricks, perſons totally unknown to 
« the Kingdom and Univerſity ſhall be ſent to fill them, and to be leſs uſe- 
« ful there to Church and Kingdom than thoſe who are better acquainted 
„with both.” The Duke of Ormonde thought it of ſervice to both Church 
and State to prefer deſerving Natives, and whether the contrary method taken 
by his ſucceſſors in the Government, in filling the dignities and principal be- 
nefices of the Church of Ireland with meer ſtrangers, hath been any encou- 
ragement of learning, or any means of the declenſion of Popery, or hath 
contributed in any degree to reconcile the Iriſb to the Engliſh intereſt and 
government, Or indeed has anſwered any other end than to diſpoſe of pat- 
ticular perſons, who could not decently or conveniently be preferred in Eng- 


land, 1 leave to thoſe who know Ireland better to determine. The _ 
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religion, Which ignorance and education produce and maintain in the Iryſh, 
as the general improvement of knowledge and learning. He conſidered all 
knowledge as uſeful to a country, and for that reaſon procured his Majeſty's 
letters for incorporating a College of Phyſicians at Dublin, to improve the 
ſcience, and reform the practice, of Phyſick in that Kingdom. 

The Scots had hitherto allowed Jriſb cattle to be tranſported into their 

country, upon the payment of a duty of cighteen pence, till 1662. and then 
| of halt a crown, an head. As they were larger than the, Scots breed, theſe 
cattle met with a tolerable market, till now the State of Scotland (to follow 
the Engliſh example of oppteſſing Ireland) thought fit to prohibit entirely 
their importation. To lighten in ſome meaſure the calamity ready to fall 
upon the Kingdom, the Duke of Ormonde finding that the AR of Prohibi- 
tion would paſs at laſt, had given publick and carly notice to all perſons to 
take care to tranſport their cattle into England, in time, between Dec. 20. 
and Feb. 2. when the Act was to take place. The badneſs of the ſeaſon, 
the ſcarcity of ſhipping, or perhaps ſome flattering hopes that the Act would 
not have the Royal Aſſent, were the occaſion that ſeveral particular perſons, 
who had made proviſion of cattle, could not tranſport them till after Can- 
dlemas. The Act had been printed and ſent to Dublin; yet within a fort- 
night after the prohibition commenced, ſeveral ſhip loads were carried over 
to England. The Duke of Ormonde could not imagine by what trick or 
compoſition they hoped to clude the penalties impoſed, and was very appre- 
henſive leſt, if the Parliament was till fitting, or was ſoon to mect again, 
it might incenſe thoſe, who had been ſo eager for the Act, to find ſo carly 
an attempt to elude what they had ſo hardly obtained, and might prove 
inconvenient to his Majeſty's affairs. He was ſatisfied that after the prohi- 
bition had taken place, a little time would ſerve to convince the Gentlemen 
of England, that Iriſh cattle was not the cauſe of the fall of their rents, 
and was afraid this tranſportation would prevent their being undeccived. He 
would willingly have ſtopped it, till his Majeſty's pleaſure was known, if ci- 
ther law or conſcience had obliged him to do ſo, but did not care without 
either to be anſwerable for the inconvenience, which (ſuch a ſtoppage might 
produce to the King's ſervice in a country, which was particularly commit- 
ted to his care. It appeared afterwards, that the method taken by the tranſ- 
porters of theſe cattle was, to compound with the Church-Wardens, and 
poor of the pariſhes where the cattle landed, for their ſhare of the forfeiture; 
but as there was a certain expence, and ſome danger in that kind of manage- 
ment, this clandeſtine trade ſoon ceaſed, it affording little or no relief to 
the country, and ſo inconſiderable an advantage to particular perſons, that 
it was ſcarce an equivalent to the hazard. 
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of Ormonde thought it a juſtice due to the Natives to prefer them before Ca .: ©: 
ſtrangers, where their merits and capacities were equal; and that nothing | 
would be ſo effectual for rooting out that ſuperſtition, and thoſe miſtakes in *..) 
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To procure a vent for their cattle, ſome propoſals were made to the Lord and e, 
Lieutenant for carrying them alive to Roterdam ; but the length of the voy- {7 OE 


age, the uncertainty of winds, and other expences conſidered, it was found 
that they could not be delivered there ſo cheap as the Dutch could be ſup- 
plied with them from Holſtein. No way appearing of making any advan- 
tage of their cattle, till after they were dead, and the freight to foreign parts 
amounting generally to two thirds of the value of the commodities, other 
propotals were made for the increaſe of ſhipping, a defect which the King- 
dom had hitherto exccedingly laboured under, and which nothing but time 
could remedy. It was thought that the erecting of a company to fiſh for 
cod, herring and pilchards might be very beneficial to the Nation, and in- 
creaſe the number of their ſeamen; but the poverty of the Kingdom was an 
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CHARLEsSinvincible obſtacle to this project, it not being practicable to raiſe a ſuffici. 


ent fund of money to carry it on, and till then, there was no obtaining a 


charter of incorporation. The coin of Jre/and was at this time Computed 
1667. ſomewhat to exceed 200000 J. and it was neceſſarily to circulate above four 


times a year, before the rents of land could be paid. The leſſening of this 
quantity could not but bring a general ruin upon the people; and therefore 
the Board of Trade, and the heads of all well-wiſhers to their country, were 
employed in conſidering of proper ways to prevent that evil. The pro 
fal of raiſing the value of foreign ſpecies, and of obliging every merchant 
to bring home a third part of the value of the commodities he exported, in 
ſuch coin, was much preſſed, but not approved by the Council of E 
without whoſe concurrence the King would not publiſh a Proclamation for 
that purpoſe. The only way that could be taken by the 1r;/h was to work 
up their own native commodities, to apply themſelves to manufactures, and 
thereby to prevent the importing of ſuch, as they uſed to fetch from other 
countries, 

For this end Sir Peter Pett preſented to the Duke of Ormonde a Memo. 
rial for the erecting of a manufacture of cloth; for though through the want 
of Spaniſh wool, proper ſtreams, and fullers earth, they could not propoſe 
to carry on a trade with it abroad; yet they might make a ſufficient quan- 
tity for their conſumption at home. But he chiefly recommended the ſet. 
ting up of manufactures of fine worſted ſtockings and Norwich ſtuffs in all 
parts of the Nation for making the beſt advantage of their wool, and em- 
ploying their poor. This he thought would not only keep a great deal of 
money in the country, but might be ſo improved as to bring in conſiderable 
ſums from abroad. He obſerved, that this had been the mot beneficial part 
of the commerce of England, till Cromwell had entered into a war with 
Spain, where they were chiefly vented, but from that time had entirely 
ceaſed; that it would probably be revived, upon the Treaty, which was on 
foot with his Catholick Majeſty, and as Ireland lay much more convenient 
for a trade with thoſe parts of Hain which took off theſe manufactures, than 
England did, they might draw the beſt part of it to themſelves. In order 
thereto, he offered to procure them workmen from Norwich, to begin, and 
inſtruct others in carrying on theſe manufactures. The Council of Trade ap- 
proved of his propoſal, the Duke of Ormonde encouraged it, and was at 
the expence of ſetting up a manufacture of this ſort in Clonmel, the capital 
of his County Palatine of T zpperary, giving houſes and land upon long leaſes 
with only an acknowledgment inſtcad of rent to the undertakers. To ſupply 
the ſcarcity of workmen, he employed Capt. Grant (a man well known by 
his Obſervations on the Bills of Mortality) to procure 500 //allopn Proteſtant 
familics about Canterbury to remove thence into Ireland. 

But of all the ſchemes of this ſort, there was none that his Grace was ſo 
fond of, as that of a linen manufacture. The Earl of S$trafford had laid 
the foundation of it in Tre/and, but the troubles which ſoon after broke 
out in that Kingdom, had entirely ſtopped the progreſs of what he had ſo 
well begun. The Duke of Ormonde, as ſoon as he came over into Ireland, 
undertook the revival of this manufacture, and got Acts of Parliament pal- 
ſed for the encouragement of it, and for inviting Proteſtant ſtrangers to 
ſettle in the Kingdom. He was at the charge of ſending underſtanding 
perſons into the Lot. Countries to make obſervations on the ſtate of the 
trade in thoſe parts, their manner of working, the way of whitening thei: 
thread, the laws and ſtatutes by which the manufactures were regulated, the 
management of their grounds for hemp and flax, and to contract with lomc 
of their moſt experienced artiſts. He engaged Sir V. Temple (whom he had 


recommended to the King as a fit perſon for his ſervice, and who was nov 
Embaſſado: 
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Embaſſador at Bruſſels) to ſend him over out of Brabant 500 families that CHarLEs 


had been employed in that manufacture; he procured others from Roche'le 
and the Ifle of Re, and Sir G. Carteret ſupplied him with a confiderab'c 
number from Jerſey and the neighbouring parts of France. He built tene- 
ments for the reception of as many of thoſe as were to be employed at Chap- 
Iod near Dublin, where before he went the next year to England, there 
were zoo hands at work in making cordage, ſail- cloth, ticking, and as good 
linen cloth and diaper of Jriſh yarn as was made in any country of Europe. 
This was carried on under the direction of Colonel Richard Lawrence, who 
ſet up at the ſame time the buſineſs of combing wools, which had not be- 
fore been known in Ireland, and the making of frizes and blankets. His 
Grace erected another manufacture of this ſort in his own town of Carrick, 
aſſigning to the workmen half of the houſes in the place, and zoo acres 
of land contiguous to the walls for three lives, or thirty-one years at a pep- 
r corn at firſt, and afterwards at two thirds of the old rent. It will not 
give one an adyantagious opinion of the induſtry of the people of Ireland, 
to find that the want of ſpinners, and the ignorance of that art were the 
greateſt obſtruction met with in carrying the ſeveral branches of the linen 
manufacture to perfection. But the Duke of Ormonde's example and encou— 
ragement got over all difficulties, and improved it in a very few years to 
ſuch a degree, that the whole Nation felt the benefit thereof, and it is now 
the moſt conſiderable part of its commerce. The difhcultics, hazards and 
expence were great at the beginning of this work; but they were all ſur- 
mounted, before he left the government in 1669, when the Nation was in 
ſuch a way of flouriſhing with theſe manufactures, that Colonel Lawrence 
did not queſtion © bur poſterity would own their future affluence to be a 
« bleſſing they derived from his Grace's great wiſdom and excellent goyern- 
« ment.” 


The Duke of Ormonde made no doubt but Ireland would by time, peace His endra- 
and induſtry recover it ſelf from the blow it now received from England, OY 4 
and that it would be a gainer at laſt by the prohibition of their cattle, and ef e 
the impracticableneſs of a further trade with that Kingdom, But the hard- Cat 4:2 i= 


ſhips of the late Act were very grievous at firſt, and happening in a time of 


war, when all commerce was interrupted, and no place offcred where they 
could vent their commodities, threw every body into deſpair. That war 
rendered it neceſſary to be prepared againſt an invaſion, whether from the 
French, of which there were hot alarms from time to time, or from the 
Dutch, who (it was apprehended) might make an attempt upon Derry; a 
place which De Ruyter (when he was there in 1644) was much taken with 
on many accounts, and which was fo conveniently ſeated with regard to 
the Cameronians in Scotland, and the rigid Presbyterians in the north of 
Ireland, (by whom only the Dutch could expect to be joined in ſuch a caſe) 
that they did not want encouragement to the enterprize. It was neceſſary 
to have ſtores of proviſions ready to ſuſtain an Army in caſe of an invaſion, 
buc there was ſo little money in the treaſury, and ſo little like to come into 
it, that it was not eaſy to provide for that neceſſity. There were ſome 
ſubſidies due in Fane, which the poverty of the country and ſcarcity of 
coin made it difficult, if not impracticable, to levy. The Duke of Or- 
monde judged it proper to be ſure of victuals, where they could not well 
expect money; and thought it would be ſome caſe to the people to take 
from them part of theſe ſubſidies in corn, butter and cheeſe, and lodge them 
in magazines in the moſt convenient places. This, with the aſſiſtance of 
the Council, he put into a method practicable, ſecure and uſeful, therein 
making an advantage of neceſſity, and conſulting at once the King's ſervice, 
and the convenience of the diſtreſſed ſubject. 
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CHarLEs The King compaſſionating the condition of his people of Ireland, wa 
Il. ſufficiently diſpoſed to give them all the relief that was in his power; but he 
could do nothing without the advice of his Council, in which, as well az 
1667. in Parliament, there were ſeveral members, inclined rather to add further 
by probibitins oppreſſions, than give any advantage to that Kingdom. The circumſtance 
commodities, Which afforded the beſt hopes of ſucceſs in applications to his Majeſty, was 
ou! pg that thoſe who wiſhed worlt to Ireland, knew the leaſt of the true ſlate and 
Triſh rade affairs of that country. It was difficult to fix upon any propoſition for its 
with foreign relief, but what might in ſome reſpect or other prove inconvenient to ſome 
Ig parts or perſons of England; and the Lord Lieutenant and Council of Jje. 
land did not ſo reſent the cruel treatment lately received, as to entertain an 
unbrotherly ſpirit on that occaſion, and ſeek their own relief by ways that 

would diſtreſs and impoveriſh England. It was ſcarce practicable to find 

any remedies for themſelves, but what would one way or other affect 

that country; and yet Ireland could not ſubſiſt without a liberty of ſendin 
ſome of their commodities into foreign parts, ſince they could not now ſend 

them into England; and without a prohibition of the importation of ſome 

Engliſh commodities, which ſince they could not ſend cattle in exchange, 

would carry away all the money they ſhould get out of other countries, 

They propoſed therefore to have leave from his Majeſty to prohibit by an 

Act of State ſuch commodities as would drain them of their coin, to have 

the ports of Ireland made free, and to have liberty of trading to the A. 
merican Plantations, and to foreign parts, notwithſtanding the war with - 

France, Holland, Denmark and Norway. Theſe propoſitions having been 

debated in Council, the King by a letter on March 23. purſuant to their 

advice, gave directions “ that all reſtraints upon the exportation of com- 

© moditics of the growth or manufacture of Ireland to foreign parts ſhould 

te be taken off, and that this ſhould be, by a Proclamation of the Lord Lieu- 

ce tenant and Council, notified to all his ſubjects of that Kingdom; pro- 

e vided ſtill, that nothing were done therein for trade to or with the Exę- 

« [iſh foreign plantations, further or otherwiſe than the laws allowed, nor 

« in prejudice to the charters of the Royal, Eaſt India, Turkey or Ca- 

© nary companies.” His Majeſty Iikewiſc gave leave to the State of Ireland 

to retaliate the uſage they had received from the Scots, who copying after 

England, had by an Act of State prohibited their cattle, corn and beef. Ac- 
cordingly on April 1. the Lord Lieutenant and Council publiſhed a Pro- 
clamation notitying the allowance of a free trade to all foreign countries, 

either in war or peace with his Majeſty, and prohibiting the importation of 

linen and woollen manufactures, ſtockings, gloves and other commodities 

| out of Scotland, as drawing great ſums of money yearly out of Ireland, 

and a great hinderance to the manufactures of this Kingdom. 

| Theſe conceſſions to the Jriſb were not granted without ſome heat and 

ſtrong oppoſition in the Council from thoſe very men who had been molt 

zealous for the Act againſt the Iriſh cattle, and had declared, when that Act 

was in agitation, that they thought them reaſonable. One thing appears 

very extraordinary in the debates and reſolutions of the Council upon this 

occaſion. They agreed to an unlimited exportation of all commoditics of 

the growth and manufacture of Ireland, and intended it in the largeſt ſenic 

(as Lord Angleſey giving an account of this matter to the Lord Lieutenant 

{ays) © not ſo much as wools being excepted, but particularly granted in 

the debates of the Council by thoſe who were moſt oppoſite to Ireland; 

« ſo that it might be made uſe of; though perhaps for more caution, he 

« thought it beſt to let wools go out only by licence, which his Grace and 

e the Council would beſt reſolve of, and not to mention them in the Pro- 
* clamation that was to be iſſued.” That party of men, which ou tor 
2 cnying 
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denying reaſonable things to Ireland, and yet could allow of the exporta- CHARL 8g 
tion of wool, were declared enemies to the Duke of Ormonde; and little III. 
doubt would be made of their intending that allowance, as a ſnare to his 1005 
Grace, and to make his acting, purſuant to it, a matter of the impeachment : 
which at this time they meditated againſt him, it they had not been perfect 

ſtrangers to the condition and affairs of that Kingdom. And yet, unlets they 

were as utterly ignorant of the true intereſt of England, or did not care 

what became of its commerce, or had a mind to furniſh the trading part of 

the Nation with occaſions of complaint, it will be dithcult to account for 

their conduct in this reſpect. 

But whatever was their view, the Duke of Ormonde was not to be ſur— 
prized into à ſtep which he could not juſtify. He could not comprehend 
the meaning of their proceeding, and wondercd that the liberty ot traniport- 
ing wool into forcign parts ſhould be deemed fitter for the King to allow (as 
the leſs inconvenience to England) than that of a free trade with the Ameri- 
can Plantations. He was ſure it had been otherwiſe eſteemed in former 
times, and he was ſo firmly of that opinion himſelf, that he required ſome 
bettet arguments to convince him, than bare aſſertions, or the ſentiments of 
others. He thought ir too great a venture to give any licence at all for 
ſuch exportation of wools, (which was forbidden by law, except to England 
by the particular licence of the Lord Lieutenant) under a general liberty, 
which might be thought to include it, but which alſo (it might be ſaid) did 
not include a liberty, reſtraincd under ſo capital a penalty as felony; whereof 
the diſpenſer might be interpreted to be as guilty, as the exporter, if he did , 
it without full and expreſs warrant. He was likewiſe in doubt, whether the 
King, though he could pardon felony, could yet warrant the committing 
of it, ſo as to indemnify the actors, otherwiſe than by a pardon after the 
fat committed; an after-game which few would be willing to play in ſuch 
a conjunctute, and for his own part, he did not think it very deſirable to 
have many records of that nature found among his evidences. He was re— 
ſolved to do nothing in it himſelf, though the granting of ſuch licenſes was 
the particular province, and a conſiderable part of the income of the chief 
Governor; and having communicated his ſenſe of the matter to the Council 
of Ireland, he thus expreſſeth it in his anſwer to the Earl of Angleſey. 
* Though the exportation of wools is not excepted, and though it was par- 
« ticularly granted in the debates at Council, by thoſe who were moſt op- 
« polite to Ireland, yet, I find, we ſhall be very doubtful how ſafe it may 
be for us, by implication upon general words, though fortified by expreſs 
allowance in debatcs at the Board there, (which not being reduced unto, 
* or entered as, orders, may hereafter be forgotten or denied) to venture 
upon giving a liberty, either by licence or otherwiſe, for the exportation 
of that commodity to forcign parts: conſidering, what penalties the law 
lays upon it; what complaints his Majeſty's diſpenſing with thoſe laws 
ſince his reſtitution in a few particular caſes hath produced; and that in 
our own letter under our hands we waved it. So that it may in time be 
inferred, that we could not reaſonably underſtand that particular to be 
comprehended in the general power given us by the King's letter; unleſs 
we may have ſome authentick entry, that it was on debate in Council 
there underſtood, and intended, the King ſhould give us power to permit 
the exportation of Jriſb wool to foreign countries, notwithſtanding the 
laws againſt it; or unleſs the King by a particular letter will, as by advice 
of his Council, declare it to be his intention. I have been rhe more 
large upon this point, becauſe that as it is what would moſt certainly and 
© ſpeedily bring in money, ſo it is in itſelf, and by our having waved it 
n dur letter, the moſt dangerous thing to venture upon without good war- 
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I i ty, no en- 
try was made in Council, no order was ſent from thence, or letter from the 


no handle to his enemies to accuſe him; who, if the Committee a pointed 
by the Houſe of Commons on Nov. 4. following, to conſider of the bal. 
lance of trade, and how to prevent the exportation of wool from Jreland 
to foreign parts, could have found any thing of that nature, would not 
have failed to make uſe of it againſt him as a ground of impeachment. The 
Iriſh forced by a neceſſity which breaks through all laws and reſtraints, ex. 
ported their wools by ſtcalth to foreign countries, where they made a greatet 
gain by them than ever they had done in England, and have found fo much 
the ſweets of that clandeſtine commerce, which threatens utter ruin to the 
ſtaple commodities of England, that the wiſeſt heads will be puzzled to 
find out effectual ways to (top it for the future. 
The Duke of Ormonde could not be too cautious in his conduct at x 
time, when he knew there were deſigns formed by the Duke of Buckingham 
and Lord Aſbley, and their faction at Court, to get him impeached by the 
Houſe of Commons of England, which had ſhewed by their proceedings in 
the laſt ſeſſion, that the firſt of thoſe Noblemen had a powerful intereſt among 
them, and was the chief inſpirer of their meaſures. The Duke of Bucking- 
ham was a man of great parts, and an infinite deal of wit and humour 
but wanted judgment, and had no virtue or principle of any kind: theſe 
eflential defects made his whole life a continued ſcene of inconſiſtencies. 
He was ambitious beyond meaſure, and implacable in his reſentments : theſe 
qualities were the effects, or different faces of his pride, which whenever 
he pleaſed to lay alide, no man living could be more entertaining in con- 
verſation. He had a wonderful talent in turning all things to ridicule; but 
by his own conduct, made a more ridiculous figure in the world, than any 
he could, with all his vivacity of wit and turn of imagination, draw of o- 
thers. Frolick and pleaſure took up the greateſt part of his life, and in 
theſe he neither had any taſte, nor ſet himſelf any bounds, running into 
the wildeſt extravagancies, and puſhing his debaucherics to an height, which 
even a libcrtine age could not help cenſuring as downright madneſs. He 
inherited the beſt eſtate which any ſubject had at that time in England; 
yet his profuſcneſs made him always neceſſitous, as that neceſſity made him 
graſp at every thing that would help to ſupply his expences. He was laviſh 
without generoſity, and proud without magnanimity; and though he did 
not want ſome bright talents, yet no good one ever made part of his com- 
poſition; for there was nothing ſo mean that he would not ſtoop to, not 
any thing ſo flagrantly impious but he was capable of undertaking. The 
Earl of Arran's Lady was his nicce, and hcir at law to his eſtate ; and when 
he went to ſea in 1664, he had ſettled it by deed upon her and her heirs; 
but in the beginning of the year following, had altered that ſettlement, upon 
being diſobliged by the Duke of Ormonde. 
He thought that the alliance between them, and the expectation of a valt 
eſtate after his death, obliged the Duke of Ormonde to join in his intereſts 
and ſupport him in all his ambitious projets; but this was too much 
ro expect from a perſon, who was not capable of adviſing any thing but 
what was for his Prince's ſervice, or of recommending any body to a polt 
of the greateſt conſequence, of whoſe right affections and worthy diſcharge 
of his truſt he was not well aſſured. The Duke of Ormonde was certainly 
incapable of doing this; ſo that poſſibly the Duke of Buckingham might 
have ſome grounds to charge him with a want of warmth and induſtry in 
his behalf, and to aſcribe to that want the delay or diſappointment of ſome 


of his pretenſions; and particularly of that of the Preſidency of the 7 — 
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Upon this notion it was, that he cut off the Counteſs of Arran from ſuc- CHARLE3 
cceding to his eſtate, though ſhe had given him no offence; and this was II. 
the firſt occaſion of that mortal hatred which he ever after bore to the Duke 3 
of Ormonde. The being denied that poſt was probably the rcifon of his ia 
dilaffection to the King; for he had in the year 1663 ſhewed himſelf active 
in his Majcſty's ſervice at the time of the Fanatick plot tor an inſurtection 
in Torkſhire ; and not long afrer appearcd a diſguſted man, and joining with 
the Malecontents, became one of the principal leaders of that party. Cha- 
racer, reputation, judgment, virtue and integrity arc neceſſary to enable a 
man to do any conſiderable good in the world; but without any of theſe 
qualifications, he is capable enough of doing miſchief. Buckingham's talents 
for ſatyr and ridicule fitted him admirably well for an oppoſition to the 
Court, though he would have made a wretched defender of it, if he had 
been engaged that way. His quality and fortune naturally put him at the 
head of the oppoſition, and all the delays of the money Bills, attacks upon 
the prerogative, declarations againſt the meaſures of the Court, and other 
warm proccedings of the Houſe of Commons in the laſt ſeſſions, were im- 
uted to his influence. 

Juſt before the receſs of the Parliament, one Dr. John Heydon was taken Patte, Buck- 
up for treaſonable practices in ſowing ſedition in the Navy, and engaging 7", — 5 
perſons in a conſpiracy to ſeize the Tower. The man was a pretender to 
great skill in Aſtrology, but had loſt much of his reputation by prognoſti- 
cating the hanging of Oliver to his ſon Richard Cromwell and Thurloe, 
who came to him in diſguiſe for the calculation of nativitics, being dreſſed 
like diſtreſſed Cavaliers. He was for that put in priſon, and continued in 
confinement ſixteen months, whilſt Cromwell outlived the prediction near 
four years. This inſignificant raſcal was mighty great with the Duke of 
Buckingham, who notwithſtanding the vanity of the art, and the notorious 
ignorance of the profeſſor of it, made him caſt, not only his own, but the 
King's, nativity; a matter of dangerous curioſity, and condemned by a ſta- 
tute which could only be ſaid to be antiquated, becauſe it had not been for 
a long time put in execution. This fellow he had likewiſe employed, among 
others, to incite the ſeamen to mutiny; as he had given money -to other 
rogues, to put on jackets to perſonate ſeamen, and to go about the coun- 
try, begging in that garb, and exclaiming for want of pay, whilſt the peo- 
ple oppreſſed with taxes were cheated of their money by the great Officers 
of the Crown. Heydon pretended to have been in all the Duke's ſecrets for 
neat four years paſt, and that he had been all that time deſigning againſt the 
King and his government; that his Grace thought the preſent ſcaſon favour— 
able for the execution of his deſign, and had his agents at work in the Na- 
vy and in the Kingdom to ripen the general diſcontents of the people, and 
diſpoſe them to action; that he had been, ſince the Duke came out of the 
Tower, (into which he pretended to have been put for ſpeaking in Parlia- 
ment for the pay of the Fleet, and for eaſing the people of the burthen of 
taxes) importuned by him to head the firſt party he could get together and 
engage in an inſurrection, the Duke declaring his readineſs to appear and 
join in the undertaking, as ſoon as the affair was begun. Some to whom 
Herdon had unboſomed himſelf, and who had been employed by him to 
carry letters to the Duke of Buckingham, diſcovered the deſign: Heydon 
was taken up, and a Sergeant at Arms ſent with a warrant by his Majeſty's 
expteſs order to take up the Duke, who having defended his houſe by force 
tor ſome time, at laſt found means to make his eſcape. 

The King knew Buckingham to be capable of the blackeſt deſigns, and 
was highly incenſed at him for his conduct in the late ſeſſions, and infuſing 
that ſpirit into the Commons, which had been ſo much to the detriment of 
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CHaRLEs the publick ſervice. He could not forbear expreſſing himſelf with 


bitterneſs againſt the Duke, than ſcarce ever dropped from him upon an 


CV other occaſion. When he was ſollicited in his behalf, he frankly ſaid, * 


1667. 


reſtored to fa- 
Vour. 


he had been the cauſe of the continuance of the war; for the Durch would 
have made an carly and very low ſubmiſſion, had the Parliament Purſued 
their firſt vigorous vote of ſupplying him; but the Duke's cabals had leC 
ſened his intereſt both abroad and at home with regard to the ſupport of 
the war. In conſequence of this reſentment, the King on Feb. 25, put him 
out of the Privy Council, Bedchamber and Lieutenancy of Tork, ordetin 
him likewiſe to be ſtruck out of all Commiſſions. His Grace abſcondin 
a Proclamation was iſſued out, requiring his appearance and ſurrender of 
himſelf by a certain day. The Earl of Arran was at this time in Ireland 
but hearing to what a condition the Duke had reduced himſelf by his deport. 
ment, thought it became him to repair to Court for the performance of thoſe 
offices (conſiſtent with his duty to the King) which his relation to that No. 
bleman required. He accordingly came over into England, recommended 
by his Father to the Lord Chancellor and Lord Arlington to aſſiſt him with 
their advice, how to proceed in that affair, ſo as to loſe no ground in his 
Majeſty's good opinion. 

The King was for a good while inexorable, and reſiſted all the ſubmiſſiye 
addreſſes and apologies ſent from the Duke of Buckingham himſelf, and all 
the applications of his friends in his behalf. Whilſt the Duke was almoſt in 
deſpair of being able to ſoften his Majeſty, and afraid of venturing himſelf 
till his diſpleaſure was in ſome degree removed, an unhappy event encou- 
raged him to take the reſolution of ſurrendering himſelf. The Houle of 
Commons, though the laſt ſeſſion began in September, was ſo intent upon 
the Tr; Bill, and in finding fault with the conduct of affairs, that, notwith- 
ſtanding they had engaged the King in a war, and the treaſury was empty, 
yet there was not a money Bill paſſed till about the end of January; and 
though they had carly in the ſeſſion voted a ſupply of 1800000/. yet ſuch 
was the warmth of their proceedings, and ſo viſible were their diſcontents, 
that there was no depending upon that ſupply being raiſed. The inconve- 
niences of this delay and uncertainty were very great in many reſpects; but 
in none more, than in rendering it impracticable to fit out a Fleet to be as 
carly at ſea as the Dutch. The money was ſcarce given, when the King 
received a letter from the States, “ expreſſing their own deſire of peace, 
« beſeeching God to incline his Majeſty thereto, and aſſuring him, that if 
ce they had been alone in the war, they would (as was fit) have ſent their 


« Embaſladors to London, as had been inſiſted on all the winter, but their 


te allics would not conſent to any but a neutral place.” His Majeſty's an- 
ſwer was, © that to ſhew with what confidence and frankneſs he was dil- 
e poſcd to treat of peace, he would wave further inſiſting on the place, 
« and ſend his Embaſſadors to the Hague. Theſe letters the King on Erb. 
12. communicated to the Council, where they were read, ſignifying at the 
ſame time that he had appointed Lord Hollis and Mr. H. Coventry to be his 
Plenipotentiaries, and had ſent to demand ſafe-condutts for them, in order 
to treat of the affair. The French Court, the better to cover their deſign of 
reducing Flanders, had at the ſame time given the Earl of Sr. Albans the 
like aſſurances of their deſires of Peace. All this was too readily credited, 
and to ſave charges, no endeavours were uſed to fit out a Fleet, whilſt the 
Dutch went on ſo vigorouſly with their preparations for war, that it was 
expected they would have ſixty men of war at ſea by the middle of April. 
The King alarmed with this account, went down in that month to Heer. 
neſs, and gave orders to erect a fort there for the ſecurity of the river Med- 


way. This was not finiſhed, when the Dutch Fleet (with 4000 ** 
2 | | under 
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undet the command of Doleman, a renegado Engliſh Colonel on board) CARUS 


came up the Thames in the beginning of June; and forcing the defendants 


to quit the platform at Sheerneſ5, entered the Medway, and burnt ſome of E Ong 


the beſt ſhips of the Engliſh Navy at Chatham. 

This diſaſter ſet all the ill humours in the Nation afloat; the people of 
England were furious with rage, and exclaimed univerlally againſt the con- 
duct of a Miniſtry, that knew neither how to make war nor peace. The 
Duke of Buckingham took this opportunity to make his ſubmiſſion ; and a 
little above a fortnight after that inſult on the ports of England, ſurrendered 
himſelf to Mr. Secretary Morrice, and was ſent to the Tower. In his way 
thither, he dined with the Lords Rivers and Vaughan and ſome other com- 

any at the Sun in Biſbopſgate-· Street, where he ſhewed himlelt to a nume- 

tous body of ſpectators with great ceremony from the balcony, openly 
threatening his accuſer; and that the Parliament ſhould execute vengeance 
on his enemies. He was the bolder in this reſpect, becauſe that accuſet was 
dead juſt before; and being on July 8. brought before the Council, he de- 
nicd the charge againſt him, and was remanded to the Tower. His impri- 
ſonment ſerved only to make him popular, and was very ſhort, being rc- 
leaſed on the Sunday following; and two or three days atterwards intro- 
daced to the King at the Counteſs of Ca/tlemarne's lodgings, and allowed 
to kils his hand, as well as to come to Court. This reception was ſoon 
followed with a reſtitution to all his places and employ ments, and to his 
former tavour and credit with his Majeſty. 


* 

This was the prelude to the Earl of Clarendon's diſgrace. His enemies Ld Chance! 

had found means, by a ſwarm of libels, and by an infinite number of little Fa 66 ooh 
emiſſaries, to poſſeſs the people with a notion, that he was the cauſe of all 


the late miſcarriages in affairs; though he had never intermeddled in any 
part of the management of the war, to which he had ever been very averſe. 
His leale of Worceſter Houſe, wherein he had lived ever ſince the Reſtora— 
tion, expiring this year, and the owner of it reſolving to make it the place 
of his own habitation, he had taken a very unhappy reſolution of building 
an houle in a piece of ground which the King had given him near Kr. 
James's. There he erected a magnificent pile, at a rauch greater expence 
than he imagined or intended, which almoſt ruined him in his fortune, by 
loading him with an heavy debt, and at the (ame time raiſed the envy of 
the world, who were willing enough to ſuppoſe it built by money corruptly 
gotten. He had removed thither in the April before the affront put upon 
the Nation at Chatham, and the clamours and fury of the populace raiſed 
on chat occaſion, were all levelled at him, whom they were miſled to think 
the author of all the calamities of the Kingdom, fo that he was in -conti- 
nual apprehenſions that they would pull down his houſe about his cars, and 
that he ſhould fall a ſacrifice to the fury of a miſguided and enraged multi- 
tude. In this ſituation he was till intrepid, ſupported by the clearneſs of 
his contcience, and well ſatisfied, he had done nothing that he ought to be 
athained of himſelf, or his friends for him. To this undeſerved misfortune 
ot popular odium, ſome natural ones were added; the Dukes of Cambridge 
and Kendal, ſons to the Duke of 7ork, and the Lady Clarendon died within 
a tew days of one another. This laſt was an excellent woman, and her 
lols left him ſcarce any thing deſirable in life; yet he bote all with an equa— 
umity, which his friends could not ſufficiently admire. He had loſt a little 
betore (on May 16.) his chief friend the Earl of Southampton, upon whole 
ccath the Treaſury was put into the hands of the Duke of Albemarle, Lord 
Aſbley, Sir T. Clifford, Sir V. Coventry, and Sir Jom Duncombe, none of 
tem well. affected to the Chancellor. He was thereby left in a manner 
done, and giying an account of that event to the Duke of Ormonde, ex- 
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CHARLES preſſeth well the greatneſs of his loſs, or of his ſenſe of it, 


II. 


: 4 by laying, 
that beſides him, he had not another friend left in the world. He knew 


that the Duke's preſence in Ireland was neceſlary, and that a Journ 


I 667. 


into England would be very inconvenient to his domeſtick affairs; ſo — 
he did not preſs his coming over, yet ſeemed to wiſh his preſence, more 
for the good of the publick, and for the ſteadineſs of the King's counſe 
than for his own ſupport, which he reſted entirely upon his own innocence 
The Chancellor was certainly a Miniſter of as great probity, diſinteteſted. 
neſs and integrity, as hath been known in any age: his whole conduct, and 
his letters to the Duke of Ormonde (to a friend towards whom he had no 
reſerve) are an irrefragable proof of this part of his character. But he ſeems 
to have fallen into that very miſtake (which he remarks in the character or 
Archbiſhop Laud) of imagining that a man's own integrity will ſupport him 
in all times and all circumſtances of affairs, in the meaſures which he takes 
for the publick good. He was paſſionate, and though ſolemn and cool in 
debate, did not bear an unreaſonable contradiction with that temper which 
ſelfiſh, artful and deſigning men always take care to preſerve. He was not 
without the pride of a conſcious virtue, and knowing well the juſt reaſons 
upon which he gave his advice on any occaſion ; when he found it rejected 
he thought himſelf the leſs concerned to prevent the ill conſequences of 
meaſures . taken by others counſels, in oppoſition to his own, which were 
dictated purely by his zeal for the King's ſervice, and his regard to the good 
of the Kingdom. From the time that Lord Arlington was made Secr 
of Statc, he was apt on occaſion, to complain, that he had no credit at 


Court, which diſobliged the King; and to clear himſelf from having any 


hand in certain reſolutions, which perhaps would otherwiſe not have been 
approved in the event; and yet his diſlike thereof was till repreſented as 
the reaſon of their miſcarriage, and ſerved the adviſers for an excuſe. He 


always gave the King prudent and honeſt advice; but if it was over-ruled, 


(as was too often the caſe) he did not care to intermeddle, but left it to 
wiſer men (as he ſtiled them) to follow their own meaſures, and to perform 
what they had confidently undertaken for the King's ſervice. This manner 
of conduct made him neglect his intereſt (of which few Miniſters have ever 
had a greater, and yet founded upon virtue) in the Houſe of Commons, till 
at laſt it was utterly ruined. Archbiſhop Sheldon ſaw carly what would be 
the iſſue of this way of procceding, and did not fail to repreſent it to the 
Chancellor; but he was not to be removed from the plan of conduct which 
he had laid down to himſelf: ſo that Sheldon could not forbear complain- 
ing in his letters to the Duke of Ormonde, that Clarendon had by that means 
ruined himſelf, and ſuffered the Church to fall into that danger, wherein it 
was at the time that the Seals were taken from him. 

The King too by a like negligence had brought upon himſelf all the dit- 
ficulties wherewith he was ſurrounded. He was too fond of pleaſures to 
love buſineſs, and gave up himſelf ſo much to them, that he left the ma- 
nagement of publick affairs to thoſe Miniſters whom he particularly truſted. 
He ſuffered ſo much in his reputation on this account, that he had need of 
all thoſe amiable qualities with which he was endowed, and which charmed 
all that came near him, to prevent the effects from being fatal. But his 
perſonal failings did much leis prejudice to his affairs, than one miſtake in 
his political conduct. Whether, his Reſtoration being brought about by 
a concurrence of perſons of different parties, he had a mind to pleaſe them 
all. or thought that a ballance of parties was an uſeful method and inſtru- 
ment of government, or at leaſt a proper means to obtain ſome things which 
he had at heart, his Council was compoſed of men who had different views 
and intereſts, not only in what concerned themſelves, but in what * 
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the publick. Their principles both as to Church and State were contradic- CHARLEs 


tory to one another, and not having one uniform end in publick affairs to 


purſue, they never agreed in their meaſures; a diſcord much more per- 


nicious than thoſe jars which ariſc from a diſpute who ſhall beſt ſerve their 
Prince, or Who ſhall ſerve him in the higheſt ſtation, which will ever be 
found in all Courts. Hence it came that there was no concert for the car- 
rying of any point for the publick ſervice ; no rule whereby thoſe who 
meant and wiſhed well to it might be guided; no director from whom they 
might derive inſtructions for their conduct; but every one ſaid and did what 
appeared right in his own eyes, and all were left to the accident of wind 
and tide, in a popular aſſembly, to drive at random. Hence aroſe that diſ- 
union, irreſolution, uncertainty and uneaſineſs which cauſed many to grow 
weary of attending the ſervice of the Houle, and threw others into thoſe 
diſtractions and confuſions, which being improved by a ſmall number of diſ- 
affected perſons, raiſed a ſpirit not unlike that which reigned in 1641, and 
produced ſuch violent meaſures as threw all good men into a violent con- 
ſternation, and would have made thoſe who knew the Houle beſt, expect 
the like calamities, if they had not been ſatisfied, that the Members loved 
the King and the Conſtitution better than the faction did which prevailed 
in thoſe days. There was not a Member in the Houſe but was incenſed a- 
gainſt ſome or other of the great Officers of the Crown, and whilſt cach 
man was for attacking the Miniſter he hated, they all united their paſſions, 
and joined in examining into the publick accounts and milcarriages in go- 
vetument, and proſecuted theſe enquiries with ſo much heat, as made the 
King uneaſy, and dread the worſt, though perhaps there never was an Houle 
of Commons better affected to Monarchy in general, or to his Perſon in 
particular. 

There had appearcd ſo general a diſcontent in the laſt ſeſſion, and the 
Houſe of Commons had broke up in ſo ill a temper, that his Majeſty was 
very apprehenſive of their meeting; and yet it was neceſſary, in the preſent 
diſtreſs of his affairs, to call them together, and even anticipate the time to 
which they had been prorogued. The violent proceedings in the laſt ſeſſions 
were imputed to the Duke of Buckingham's influence upon the leading Mem- 
bers; and his Grace undertook that the Parliament ſhould do the King's bu- 
ſinels, if he would but ſacrifice the Earl of Clarendon to their reſentment. 
The King was weary of a Miniſtcr, of whom from his carly youth he had 
learned to ſtand in awe, and who till ſeemed to keep up an authority over 
him by the remonſtrances which he made to him on all occaſions with great 
freedom and little ceremony. Theſe remonſtrances were the more diſagree- 
able, becauſe often made upon ſubjects, in which the King knew well 
enough his own failings, but loved them too well to attempt a reformation. 
His Majeſty was ſenſible that, whatever was exceptionable in the manner of 
them, theſe free expoſtulations aroſe purely from the Chancellor's integrity 
and zeal for his ſervice; motives which ought to have added to their weight, 
as well as have skreened him from his reſentment, to whole intereſt they 
were directed. This reſentment had broke out a little before in a manner 
unuſual to the King, upon occaſion of the private marriage which had been 
contracted between the Duke of Richmond and Mrs. Stewart, and was 
made publick in April this year. This young Lady was the Daughter of 
Captain Walter Stewart, a Scots Gentleman of the Blantyre family. From 
her firſt appearance at Court, ſhe was univerſally admired, eclipſed the Coun- 
tels of Caſtlemaine, and was certainly a perſon of exquiſite beauty, if juſtly 
repreſented in a puncheon made by Roettier his Majeſty's Engraver of the 


Mint, in order to ſtrike a medal of her, which cxhibits the fineſt face that | 


perhaps was ever ſeen. The King was ſuppoſed to be deſperately in love 
with 
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| CHARLES with hier, and it became common diſcourſe that there was a deſign on foot 

| Il. to get him divorced from the Queen, in order to marry Mrs. Stewart. Lord 
Clarendon was thought to have promoted the match with the Duke of Nich. 

1967. ond, thereby to prevent the other deſign, which he thought would hurt 
the King's character, embroil his affairs at preſent, and entail all the evils 
of a diſputed ſucceſſion on the Nation. Whether he actually encouraged 
the Duke of Richmond's marriage doth not appear, but I find that he was 
ſo ſtrongly poſſeſſed of the King's inclination to a divorce, that even after 
his diſgrace he was perſuaded the Duke of Buckingham had undertaken to 
carry that matter through the Parliament. It is certain too, that the Kin 
conſidered him as the chief promoter of that marriage, and reſented it in 
the higheſt degree. Thus affected towards the Chancellor, he caſily cloſed 
with the Duke of Buckingham, to give him up to the malice of his ene. 
mies. 

It ſoon came to be publick diſcourſe, that the Great Seal was to be taken 
away from the Chancellor. Many out of zeal to juſtice and the King's ſer- 
vice, interpoſed with his Majeſty in his behalf, and moved, that at leaſt he 
might have a fair trial, and not be run down by the cry of the people. The 
Duke of 7ork was ſo warm in his cauſe, that it had like to have engaged 
him in a quarrel with his Majeſty. The King was for ſome time irreſolute 
and undetermined what to do; inſomuch that on Aug. 26. the Chancellor 
coming in the morning to his chamber at MHitehall, his Majeſty came thi- 
ther with the Duke of Jork, and after a long conference together, parted 
from him, with great profeſſions of kindneſs, and aſſurances that he would 
conſider further of the matter. This heſitation on the King's part made all 
Lord Clarendon's enemies join their efforts to remove him now, as well as 
to proſecute him afterwards, ſo as to incapacitate him for ever from bei 
reſtored to his former power. On this occaſion the Duke of Albemarle and 
Lord Arlington united with the Duke of Buckzngham and his party; and as 
the King's affairs were in ſuch a ſituation as to require the greateſt unani- 
mity and induſtry of his ſervants, he was perſuaded four days after the con- 
ference to ſend Secretary Morrice to the Chancellor, with a warrant for 
the Great Scal, which was delivered to the Lord Chief Juſtice Brideman. 

The Lord Arlington writing to the Duke of Ormonde the next day after 
the conference, but before he knew the reſult of it, acquaints his Grace, 
ce that the King was perſuaded his affairs would be much embarraſſed, and 

e the Lord Chancellor much expoſed in the next ſeſſion, and therefore had 
recommended it to the Duke of Tor- to prepare the Chancellor to re- 
tire; that his Royal Highneſs brought his Majeſty ſuch an anſwer back 
again, as he believed the thing would be cafily done. But ſince that an- 
(wer, the Duke and all Lord Clarendon's friends, believing that ſuch a ſtep 
would be highly to his prejudice, had been very earneſt with the King 
to change his mind, and the Lord Chancellor had been with him yeſter- 
day; that he could not really tell what his Majeſty had finally determined, 
but was aſraid he would be prevailed with to change his mind, for in that 
| &« caſe the next would prove a very troubleſome ſeſſion of Parliament, and 
l | « thole things whereof the Government ſtood moſt eſſentially in need, would 
very hardiy be obtained; and even the Chancellor himſelf would ſuffer 
** more than he would have done, if he. had retired,” concluding his ſenſe 
of that matter in theſe words, © I heartily pray it may be otherwiſe ; but 
I fear I ſhall be a true Prophet, and then not be expoſed to ſo much cen- 
* ſure as I am tor my opinion now.” This letter was carried with great 
expedition to Dublin, tor on Sept. 3. the Duke of Ormonde returned an 
t an{wer, in which he thus expreſſes his ſenſe of that matter, which he wiſhed 
might be repreſented to his Majeſty : * 1 am able to make no judgment ru 
4 ; « the 
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the expedient his Majeſty found to give himſelf caſc, and my Lord Chan- CARUS 
« cellor ſecutity at the next meeting of the Parliament. It my Lord Chan- II. 

« cellor could perſuade himſelf, that the demiſſion of his charge would fa- EW 
« cilitate a good intelligence between the King and his ſubjects, and gain 1667. 
« thoſe aſſiſtances from them to ſupport the Government, which are fo evi- 

« dently neceſſary, he is not ſo good a ſervant, or io wile a man, as I hope 

« he will be found, if he would not on his knees lay the Scals at his Ma- 

« jeſty's feet, and beſeech him to take them from him. But if there re- 

« main any doubt of the ſucceſs of forcing him to retire, or if he is not 

« chargeable with ſome crime, ſuch as put in the ballance with many years 

« faithful, painful and comfortleſs lervice, ſhall outweigh it, I know the 

« King is too good a Maſter to lay him aſide, (which in effect is to con- 

« gemn him unheard) upon popular clamour, and for uncertain advan- 

« tage; whereof the one will always attend men of buſineis who riſe by it, 

« and the other ſhould never be brought in competition with honour and 

« juſtice, which ate the only laſting ſupports to greatneſs, and can hardly 

« fail, ſince they can as hardly be found without the aſſiſtance of ſtcadincts 

« and courage.“ 

Lord Arlington received this letter on the 13th at night, and read it the 
next day to his Majeſty ; who thereupon ſaid, he would write that night to 
the Lord Lieutenant, and give him an account of what the Lord Clarendon 
had done to diſpleaſe him, beſides the diſſatisfaction of the world on his ac- 
count. The King in that letter to the Duke of Ormonde does not offer to 
charge the Chancellor with any crime, but only with a certain peeviſhneſs . 
of temper, which gave him offence, and concludes in theſe words. “ This 
« js an argument too big for a letter; ſo that I will add but this word to 
« aflure you, that your former friendſhip to the Chancellor ſhall not do you 
« any prejudice with me, and that I have not in the leaſt degree diminiſhed 
that value and kindneſs I ever had for you; which I thought fit to lay to 

« you upon this occaſion, becauſe it is very poſſible malicious people may 
« ſuggeſt the contrary to you.” 

The taking of the Scals from the Lord Chancellor did not cither ſtop his 
prolecution or advantage the King's affairs. The Parliament had been pro- 
rogued to Of. 10. but upon the general conſtcrnation that followed the 
Dutch attempt on Chatham, they were convened by Proclamation to meet 
on Fuly 25. As there were ſome doubts about the legality of this con- 
vention, and the neceſſity of their immediate fitting was removed by the 
ſigning of the Articles of Peace with the States General, the King thought 
it proper for the two Houſes upon their meeting to adjourn themſelves to 
the day appointed by the prorogation. The Commons before their adjourn- 
ment, paſſed a vote, that their Members who were of the Privy Council 

. Hould wait on his Majeſly, and deſite in the name of the Houle, that the 
forces which he had latcly raiſed upon the Dutch flect entering the river 
might be disbanded upon the Peace being declared. The King immediately 
complied, though he was ſtill in a ſtate of war with France. The Parliament, 
when they met in October, returned him thanks for disbanding the forces, 
and diſplacing the Chancellor. This laſt part of the Addreis was much 
deſired by the King; and he had ſpoke to ſo many of the Lords about it, 
that it paſſed in that Houſe without oppoſition; the Duke of Tor“ being or- 
dered to withdraw, in calc of a diviſion on the queſtion. This was not 
enough to ſatisfy the malice of the Chancellor's enemies, or quiet their fears 
ot his getting into employment again. They reſolved to impeach him, and 
were encouraged in that deſign by the King himſelf, who obſerving Sir He- 
neage Finch to be ſilent in the Houſe, when that point came in queſtion, 
gave him poſitive orders to be active and to promote the buſineſs. No body 
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CHARLES was warmer in this affair than Mr. Edward Seymour, who had ſome time 
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before, out of an high valuation of his own merits, or ſome Pique to the 


Lord Robarts, inſiſted on being made Keeper of the Privy Seal, and being 
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balked of his pretenſions, was highly ditcontented. The impeachment was 
firſt moved on Oct. 26. when Lord Clarendon was accuſed in general of man 
and great crimes, of corruptions, briberics and extortions, of putting the 
Great Scal to illegal patents, and pardons of great crimes and offences, or 
introducing an arbitrary government, and of repreſenting the King as inc. 
pable of governing, and as inclined to Popery. Among the corruption 
mention was made of large ſums received out of Ireland for paſling the Bill 
of Settlement, and it was by way of parentheſis ſignified to the Houſe, that 
they ſhould have information of the abuſes of that Kingdom in due time. 
The Houſe did not come ſo readily into the motion as was expected; but 
after a long debate, appointed a Committee to ſearch precedents in the like 
caſes. At laſt Mr. Seymour on Nov. 12. catried up in the name of the Com. 
mons a general impeachment againſt the Earl of Clarendon of Treaſon and 
other High Crimes and Miſdemeanours, praying that he might be ſequeſteted 
from the Lords Houſe and impriſoned, and that the Houſe of Commons 
would dcliver in Articles againſt him in a ſhort time. | 

The Lords, after three days debate on the ſubject, reſolved not to ſeque- 
ſter the Earl, becauſe the Commons had only accuſed him of treaſon in ge. 
neral, and had not aſſigned or ſpecified any particular matter of treaſon, The 
Commons inſiſted on it as their right, that he ſhould be committed upon 2 
general impeachment, though they had no precedents in their favour, but 
thoſe of Archbiſhop Laud and the Earl of Srrafford, the firſt of which was 
exploded as done in violent times, and the latter as not only fo, but te- 
pealed by Act of Parliament. But the Lords in the conferences held upon 
this matter, produced ſuch arguments of reaſon and law for their reſolution, 
that all indifferent perſons preſent were entirely convinced, that what they 
had rcſolved was juſt and reaſonable, as well as conformable to ancient and 
unexceptionable precedents. Neither Houſe would retract their opinions; 
and that of the Lords having on Saturday Nov. 30. after a free conference 
of ſix hours, affirmed for the third time their former reſolution, the Com- 
mons on the Monday following paſſed a very extraordinary vote, viz. © That 
« the Lords not complying with the Houle of Commons in committing the 
« Earl of Clarendon upon their impcachment of Treaſon, is an obſtruction 
* to publick juſtice in the proceedings of both Houſes, and of evil and dan- 
© gerous conſequence in the future.” The debate which ended in this vote 
was uſhered in by the Duke of Albemarle's fon, a youth of fourtcen ot ff 
teen years of age (for ſuch were then allowed to fir in the Houſe of Com- 
mons) and was chicfly carried on by old Mr. Vaughan, with great heat and 
very free language. Many perſons of great intereſt and very large eſtates, 
oppoſed this heat with as much warmth, ſome ſaying openly, “ what could 
e they do next, but to vote the Lords uſeleſs and dangerous, as the Rump 
« had done?” In fine, all ſober men wondered at this procecding, and few 
were ſatisfied. 5 

The Commons however proceeded further the next morning, and teſolved 
on a Remonſtrance and Petition to the King, that he would take the mat— 
ter into his hands, and commit the Earl of Clarendon. The tury of {ome 
Members of the Houſe againſt him was ſuch, that they aimed at his life, 
and yet they had difficulty enough to find out any particular action that 
could be charged on him as a crime. Three articles were at firſt propolſed, 
but they afterwards ſwelled them up to ſeventeen; and in theſe they thought 
fit to leave out thoſe of bribery and corruption, putting inſtead thercot 2 
charge, © that he had in a ſhort time gained to himſelf a greater eſtate yn 
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« could be imagined to be lawfully gaincd in ſo ſhort a time; a matter, CHARLES 


which the ſmall eſtate he leſt, and the heavy debts with which it was clogg'd, 
contracted by the building of his houſe, ſuthcicntly reluted, though they 
ſerved as much to condemn his prudence in that affair, as they did to jultity 
his innocence. When the articles were offered to the Houle, Lawren:e 
Hyde, afterwards Earl of Rocheſter, moved in his father's name, that tor 
the diſpatch of the buſineſs, thoſe who knew beſt what their evidence was, 
would ſingle out any one of the articles which they thought could be belt 
proved, and it they could make proof of that, he would tubmit to the cen— 
lure due upon them all. Sir Charles Il heeler on this occaſion (in confidence 
of the aſſurances of others who pretended to have proots ready) got up and 
anſwered for the proof of every one of them; of which he was afterwards 
much aſhamed, when he found upon further enquiry, that there was not ſo 
much as evidence to ſupport any of them. Thole who were in the ſectet 
of the prolecution, knew very well this defect of proot, and ſecing the tem- 
per ot the Lords did not anſwer their expectation, reſolved to reſt the whole 
affair upon a quarrel with them on the diſputed point of commitment; by 
which means they ſhould avoid a trial by the whole Houte, and might after— 
wards procced to a trial by Commiſſion, directed only to twenty four Peers, 
ſuch as they or their party ſhould chooſe. 

It appears by Lord Arlington letters to the Duke of Ormonde, that it 
was expected a week befote the vote, that if the Lords did not recede from 
theit privilege, the Commons would either take this way ot rcmonſtrance, 
or bring in a Bill of Attainder. The laſt would ſtill have leſt the whole 
Houſe of Lords to judge in the caſe, and afforded the proſecutors little hopes 
of ſucceſs, eſpecially ſince the Biſhops would have voted on that occaſion ; 
ſo the other method was deemed by his enemies to be more cligible and 
fitter for their purpoſe. Lord Clarendon with all his innocence and integrity 
had reaſon to dread the judgment of twenty-four ſuch perſons as ſhould be 
picked out by the Duke of Buckingham, who having undertaken for the 
King's having a ſupply from the Parliament, now governed all at Court, and 
Lord Arlington was of opinion, that it was his beſt way to tetire. He was 
affected with the Duke of Tork's intereſts, which were now in danger; for 
though the project for the King's divorce was, upon the Biſhops unanimous 
reſolution to oppole it, by this time laid aſide, yet there was another on 
foot tor getting his Majeſty to declare that he had becn married to the Duke 
of Monmouth's mother; and the perſons appointed by the King to reduce 
the expences of his government, had propoicd the cutting off the 200. a 
week allowed the Duke of Tork for his table. His Royal Highnels was now 
lick ot the ſmall pox, though ſuppoſcd to be out of danger; ſo that it is 
uncertain how far he was concerned in the reſolution which the Earl of 
Clarendon took of withdrawing himſelf. This was notified on Dec. 3. to 
the ::oule of Peers, by a petition, which his ſon the Lord Cornbury delivered 
in his name to the Earl of Denbigh, who preſented it to the Houle, His 
friends were divided in their opinions about the party which he took of 
withdrawing, but they all thought him ill adviſed in the matter of his pe— 
tition, wherein he vindicated himſelf from any way contributing to the 
late miſcarriages, in ſuch a manner as laid the blame at the ſame time upon 
others. 

Lord Arlington was particularly ſtruck at in this petition, which he re- 
ſented exceedingly, and called it a libel in the Houſe. The Commons vo- 
ted it ſcandalous and ſeditious, and moved the Lords that it might be burnt 
dy the common hangman; which was ordered accordingly. A Bill was 
brought into the Lords Houſe, making it treaſon for Lord Clarendon to re- 
turn into England, and for any to cotreſpond with him abroad; to which 
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ſelf to the Lieutenant of the Tower by Feb. 1. and indulging his children 


Vaud relations the liberty of a correſpondence. The Earl of Clarendon retired 


1667. into Normandy, where, if not the malice, at leaſt the miſrepreſentatio 
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his cnemies purſued him. As he was going at the latter end of the Merck 


following from Rouen to Paris, he ſtopped at a town called Exqyey, on 
the ſouth ſide of the Seine. There chanced to be an Zngliſh or Jriſh com. 
pany quartered in the place; the Captain was abſent, and the Enſign, one 
Edward Howard, getting together a parcel of the common ſoldiers, aſſaulted 
his lodgings. Several of them were killed in the attempt, but at laſt the 
houſe was forced, and the Earl had certainly been maſſacred, if Mr. Swans 
the Lieutenant of the company had not, upon hearing of the riot, come in 
ſeaſonably to his reſcue, and ſaved his life. 

The ſame perſons who proſecuted the Earl of Clarendon ſo violently, were 
enemies to the Duke of Ormonde, and intended the like impeachment againg 
him. The Duke of Buck!ngham wanted his poſts of Steward of the Hoy. 
ſhold, and Lieutenant of Ireland; and had likewiſe a mind to overthrow 
the whole ſettlement of that Kingdom. But there were two great difficul. 
ties in the way of this deſign; the one was, the love and eſteem generally 
paid to the Duke of Ormonde by all ranks of men throughout the King. 
dom; the other was, the want of matter to find fault with in his conduct. 
A man that by any accident or artifice is rendered unpopular and odious, 
may be run down by general accuſations, unſupported by any evidence; but 
popular men cannot be treated in the fame manner. The Duke of Byck- 
ingham however, and his great Counſellor Sir Robert Howard were very 
induſtrious in ſcarching for matter to be the ground of an impeachment. 
Sir Robert had ſollicited the Duke of Ormonde to get him made a Commil. 
ſioner for executing the Act of Explanation; and had received for anſwer, 
that there were no new Commiſſioners to be made (beſides the Lord Chief 
Juſtice Sith, who was abſolutely neceſſary) and the number of the old 
ones was to be reduced in order to fave expence. When he ſaw Sir Allan 
Broderick appointed one of them, not knowing that he had been in the 
former commiſlion, (being particularly appointed to ſucceed Mr. H. Coven- 
try, when this laſt was recalled to attend the Parliament of England he 
conceived a mortal hatrcd againſt the Lord Licutenant. Means were uſcd 
to inform him, that Sir Allan had been an old Commiſſtoner, and had al- 
ways fat in the Court of Claims: he ſhut his eyes againſt the light of the 
cleareſt evidence, and reſolved obſtinately ro retain his reſentment; ſuch ate 
the effects of an exaſperated pride. They had about the middle of October 
cooked up an impeachment againſt him, in twelve general articles, which 
being in the hands of ſome particular Members, Sir Heneage Finch got a 
copy of them, and ſent it to the Duke of Ormonde. The Sollicitor thought 
them all frivolous, except two; one relating to the Commiſſion for trying 
by martial law the ſoldiers that mutinied at Carrickfergus, and the other to 
the quartering of ſoldiers in Dublin, contrary to the Iriſb Statute of 18. H. 
VI. though this Act being only of force in Ireland, he did not think an ot- 
fence againſt it to be a treaſon triable in England, as he was ready to de- 
monſtrare by clear and weighty reaſons. 

The Sollicitor certainly miſtook the ſenſe of that Triſb ſtatute, for the 
moſt eminent Lawyers of Ireland, who knew the hiſtory, ſcope and deſign 
of it, never underſtood the quarteting of ſoldicrs to be within it; and all 
the Governors of that Kingdom had given out warrants for quartering of 
ſoldiers in Dublin. The Duke of Ormonde thought he might as well have 
been accuſed for having the King's ſword and maces borne before him, 45 


for this quartcring of the guards. When he came thither in 1 662, he Er 
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the very ſame regiment quartered in the city by the authority of the Lords CtarLEs 
Juſtices, and though the tame thing had been done in the Earl of Srrafford's II. 
time, yet nothing of this nature was charged againſt him; which it certainly 2 
would, if it had then been deemed treaſon, or a probable ingredient to help 17. 
make up the maſs, which compounded of many leſſer crimes was to be called 
Treaſon. It was a thing that had been always practiſed without the leaſt mur- 
mut or complaint, was really beneficial to the place, and ſo very neceſlaty 
to the ſecurity of the Kingdom, that without it the caſtle of Dublin would 
have been ſecured in 1663, and might be ſeized at any time, to lay the 
foundation of a general inſurrection. There had been a petition ot the 
Mayor, Sheriffs and Commons of Dublin, preſented to the Lord Licutcnant 
and Council in the beginning of October, complaining of ſome irrcgularitics 
of the Soldiers, and of too many of them being quartered on the poorer 
inhabitants, and deſiring that they might be quartered in inns and houſes of 
entertainment. This petition did not complain of the quartcring of {ol- 
dicrs, but of abuſes done to the inhabitants under that pretence. It owned 
the cuſtom of quartering, and expreſſed their deſire and willingneſs to con- 
tinue it, only it propoſed what the petitioners judged the moſt proper ways 
of doing it, and abſolutely freed the Lord Lieutenant's warrants from fur- 
niſhing the leaſt pretext to thoſe abuſes, whereof complaint was made. The 
conſtant cuſtom had been, upon the annual alteration of the city Officers, 
for the chief Governor to dire@ his warrants to the Mayor and Sheriffs to 
provide convenient quarters for the Othcers and Soldiers of the troops and 
companies there kept for the ſecurity of the City and Kingdom. The Lord 
Licutcnant and Council had always left it to the Mayor and Sheriffs to regu- 
late the manner and places of quartcring, and told them in their anſwer (on 
Oct. 7.) to this petition, © that they might have always quartercd the ſoldiers 
« in inns if they had pleaſed, and might do ſo now, it there were enough 
« to accommodate them ; that it they had mentioned any particular inſtan- 
ces of oppreſſion, they would have given preſent redreſs, and inflicted due 
« puniſhment on the offenders, and they were ſtill ready to do ſo upon any 
« {uch inſtance and application.“ The Mayor and Sheriffs did not afterwards 
offer to produce any particular inſtance of oppreſſion ; and it is probable this 
petition was ſet on toot by ſome inſtructed perſons to ſerve for a colour to 
what was deſigrcd againſt the Lord Lieutenant in the Parliament of England. 
There was as little reaſon of complaint againſt the Commiſſion for trying 
the mutincers taken at Carrickfergus ; for as the Duke of Ormonde was par- 
ticularly empowered as Lord Licutcnant to grant ſuch a Commiſſion in caſes 
of mutinics, ſo it could not be deemed a time of peace, when war was ac- 
tually levied by thoſe men, who ſeized the King's forts, and held them out 
by force of arms againſt his Majeſty's Authority. The other heads of the 
accuſation were ſuch, that the Duke of Ormonde upon receiving them laid, 
they were put together either by ſome friend of his, or by a very ignorant 
enemy. There was not one of them true as expreſſed in the articles; tome 
it they had been true and done by him were no crimes; and others were 
impoſſible to have been done by any body; ſo that if the Parliament ſhould 
meet with no other faults but thoſe, there would be little work for their 
juſtice or reformation. 

There were two Petitions preſented to the Houſe of Commons, by which Barker, ca/- 
the Duke of Ormonde's enemies hoped to find means to attack his conduct. 1 
One of them was a petition of Alderman Barker, a proud, croſs, unmannerly, C £ 
but artful and indefatigable man, who beſought relief againſt a judgment England. 
given by the Lord Lieutenant and Council of Ireland. It was preſented to 
the Houſe by Mr. Seymour, who uſhered it in with an harangue, telling 
them, that it began in bribery and ended in oppreſſion. The calc was this: 
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CHARLES Thomas Cuningham and Lewis Dyck had 15550 acres of land aſſigned them 
IL in the Counties of Limerick and of 14-4 in Cromwell's time, in conſide. 
nation of ſervice at ſea againſt the Iriſb Rebels: Barker had bought their lot 
1667. and claimed the land as their Aſſignee. The Acts of 17. and 18. Car. made 
no proviſion, nor aſſigned any ſatisfaction in forfeited land for that kind of 
ſervice; and it appeared at the trial, that even that ſervice had not been 
performed, but the ſhips employed by the Parliament againſt the King in 
the weſt of England; that as tor ſuch ſervice, they were appointed to receive 
ſatisfattion from the Committee of the Navy, and out of money ſpecialj 
aſſigned for that uſe, and had actually received from that Committee 2000 / 
in part of payment; that money and credit falling ſhort there, an expedient 
was found to transfer the full of the ſatisfaction of Dyck and Cunine ham 
from the proper funds of the Navy, upon forfeited lands in Ireland; but 
this project could not take effect, unleis they could obtain all the acquittan- 
ces and other formalities required by the Acts to entitle them thereto; that 
the Committee for IJriſh affairs, to whom this particular matter was refetted 
could not be prevailed with to allow it for a juſt and regulat adventute put. 
ſuant to the Acts; and that it was never admitted for ſuch, till ſatisfaction 
for many other ſervices done in England, as well as this, was let in upon 
that ſecurity, to which the Acts paſſed ſince his Majeſty's reſtoration gave no 
allowance, and which had no countenance any where, till Kingly Govern- 
ment was voted down, and that of a Commonwealth aſſumed. All this ap- 
peared before the Lord Lieutenant and Council; and Barter offering no 
proof, that the money pretended to be advanced had been ever paid, ot ap- 
plied to the Iriſh ſervice, they, purſuant to the Act of Explanation, (which 
vacates all lots aſſigned for arrears of Engliſb ſervice, and veſts the lands in 
the King) gave judgment againſt Barker, and ordered the tenants of the 
lands to pay their rents to the Vice- Treaſurer of Ireland for his Majeſty's 
uſe. 
Barker made a terrible noiſe about this ſentence, and not only appealed 
to the King and Council in England, but complained to the world by a 
printed account of his caſe, miſrepreſenting the truth of the fact, and throw- 
ing libellous reflections on the. Lord Lieutenant and Council of Ireland. He 
was encouraged in this unprecedented and ſcandalous way of proceeding by 
ſome powerful friends, who had further views than his ſervice in the affair, 
When the Appeal came to be heard on Oct. 11. the Lords Robarts, Carliſl:, 
Hollis, Berkeley, Aſhley and Buckingham, with Secretary Morrice and Sir 
I. Coventry, labourcd hard in Barker's favour to puzzle the cauſe, and make 
the moſt of his proofs which did not relate to the point in queſtion; and 
yet took up two days in producing. The King himſelf was preſent all the 
time, and finding the Lords abovementioned willing in the debates to devi- 
ate from the point wercin the ſtreſs of the diſpute lay, reminded them from 
time to time, that the only queſtion was, whether Dyck and Cuningham 
had actually paid the money which Barker pretended, and whether it was 
paid for Iriſb ſervice; for if it was only advanced for Engliſh ſervice, the 
Act of Explanation expreſly excluded the Petitioner from any lands in Ire- 
land. Of this Barker had not had any proofs to produce; ſo that his ap- 
peal was diſmiſſed. 
Not diſcouraged at being condemned by the ſentence of both the Coun- 
dcils of England and Ireland, he reſolved to appeal to the Parliament. To 
prevent the ill conſequences which were apprehended from that ſtep in the 
preſent ſituation of affairs, the King was preſſed by Barker's friends to ſtop 
his complaints by granting him the lands which by the judgment were veſted 
in his Majeſty and in his diſpoſal. The Duke of Ormonde thought it very 
hard, that perſons entruſted by the King with the government of one 8 
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his Realms, ſhould be calumniated and libelled by ſuch a man as Barker, Cuanuxs 
without ſuch a vindication and reparation as his Majeſty owed to his own au- II. 
thority entruſted with his ſervants. He conceived, that the King was under CLWW 
greater obligations of honour and conſcience to diſpoſe of thoſe lands to- 97. 
wards the enlargement of the common ſtock tor ſome of the ends of the Act of 
Settlement, than he was to beſtow them upon Barker. There were 3000 acres 

to be aſſigned to Ruthorne who had made the diſcovery of the fraud, and 

had been at the charge of the proſecution ; and as ſoon as the lands were 
adjudged to the King, his Grace had carneſtly recommended the ditpoſal of 

the remaining 12550 acres among the Nominces, who notwithſtanding his 
Majeſty's gracious intentions of reſtoring each of them 2000 acres of their 

old eſtates, remained yet unſatisfied. He had been charged by Barker not 

only with error of underſtanding, but with partiality or ſome other mean 

end in the judgment upon his caſe ; faults of which he was not conſcious 

at all ro kimſelf, and for which he thought he had given not the leaſt ground 

of ſuſpicion to others. He knew nothing he had to fear or be aſhamed of 

in that buſineſs; and when he found the King not only adviſed, but dil- 

poſed to give back the lands to Barker, he remonſtrated againſt it in the 
ſtrongeſt manner. He thought it would throw a flur upon the judgment of 

the Council of Ire/and in that caſe; and as his Majcſty ought in juſtice to 

conſult the honour and reputation of his Miniſters there, ſo he could not in 
prudence bring upon himſelf ſo much trouble, as he would ſoon have, if it 

were once found that unjuſt and unreaſonable clamours could procure ſuc- 

ceſs to the moſt groundleſs claims. A little encouragement would give : 
riſe to a thouſand of the like clamours, and he ſhould for cver deſpair of 

a ſettlement, unleſs his Majeſty would adhere to the juſt ſentence pro- 
nounced againſt Barker, and let his petition to the Houle of Commons 

take its fate. 

There was another petition preſented to that Houſe ſigned by eight Adven- Petition of he 
turers in the name of the reſt, praying that they might have the entire be. {42ers 
nefit intended them by the Acts in the 17th and 18th of the late King. If 
the rules and limitations laid down in thoſc Acts had been ſtrictly obſerved, 
they had no title to any of the lands allotted them; and yet they petiti- 
oned that the whole thereof might be aſſigned them, notwithſtanding they 
had agreed, when the Act of Explanation was ſettling, to accept of two 
thirds. If their deſires had been gratificd, all that had been done for ſeven 
years paſt towards the ſettlement of Ireland would have been unravellcd at 
once, and that country thrown into horrible confuſions. The requeſt of 
perſons to be relieved againſt their own act appeared ſo unreaſonable, and 
the conſequences of it ſo very miſchievous, and both theſe were fo clearly 
repreſented by Sir H. Finch to the Houle of Commons, that notwithſtand- 
ing all the endeavours of the Duke of Buckingham, they thought fit on 
Dec. 10. to diſmiſs the petition. The Adventurers had once thought of ap- 
plying to the King in Council, but deſpairing of getting their point there, 
alrcred their mind, and applied, though with no better ſucceſs, to the Houſe 
of Commons. The King indeed did not care to meddle in the [riſh diſ- 
putes, and was afraid of giving his own judgment in the caſe, and of de— 
claring his intentions in the behalf of thoſe, whom he thought had the beſt 
title to his favour. 

There was a ſtock of 500000 acres for repriſals, which the Commiſſion - Petition of rhe 
ers finding not to be ſufficient to anſwer the demands of all perſons, and 2 * 
that their adjudging to ſome their whole, had given occaſion of complaint“ 
and would in the end leave others utterly unſatisfied as to any part of their 
claims, had applied to the Lord Lieutenant and Council for directions. The 
doubts were, whether the Nominces ſhould be firſt put in poſſeſſion of the 
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CHARLES 2000 acres ſpecially aſſigned them by the Acts of Settlement, before fatis. 
II. faction was given to ſome other intercſts; whether the Proviſo-men or an 

other intereſt ſhould be preferred, or whether upon conſidering all the 4 

1667. ſons entitled to thoſe acres, they ſhould not be diſtributed as far as they 

would go, making a proportionable defalcation out of each intereſt and per- 

ſons claims. The Duke of Ormonde thought that the Act was ſo expreſs 

in favour of the Nominees for their proportion, that they ought to hae 

their 2000 acres aſſigned them in the firſt place, eſpecially ſince it was but 

a ſmall part of their former eſtates; but a great many of the Council were 

of a different opinion. The King was deemed the moſt proper perſon to 

determine what his own intentions were in that caſe, and to him the matter 

was referred. The Nominces accordingly preſented a petition to the Coun. 

cil of England, but inſtead of proceeding to a ſentence, Lord Angleſey found 

means to keep off a determination, and Sir VV Coventry inſiſting that any 

deciſion there would be plucking a thorn out of the Duke of Ormonde; 

foot to put it in the King's, the matter was referred back to the Council 

of Ireland. This caſe of the Nominces and Proviſo-men was accordingly 

on Dec. 13. argued by Council of both ſides. When they had urged alt 

that could be ſaid on the ſubject, and the Members of the Board were 

ready to give their judgment, the Lord Chief Baron deſired to be excuſed 

from giving his, alledging, that being a party, he could not be made a judge, 

even by an Act of Parliament. Being asked how he was a party, he affirm. 

ed, that he was not only in poſſeſſion of the eſtate of a Nominee, whereof 

the Nomince had made election as part of his 2000 acres, but had likewiſe 

a deficiency to be ſatisfied. This the Lord Chief Juſtice Santry allowed to 

be law, and a ſufficient ground to diſpence with the Chief Baron. Upon 

this many others of the Council affirmed themſelves to be likewiſe par- 

tics; ſo that of twenty-four members of the Board then preſent, there were 

not above ſeven or cight who found themſelves in a capacity to be judges, 

Hereupon the ſentence was put off, the Duke of Ormonde himſelf not know- 

ing how far he might poſſibly be a party, till he had firſt conſulted his Com- 

miſſioners for the management of his eſtate, to whom he had formerly given 

directions to purchaſe ſome deficiencies in the County of Killenny that lay 

intermixed with his own lands, but did not know whether they had been 
executed. | 

Efe: in Ire- The Parliament of England adjourned on Dec. 14. to Feb. 6. Their pro- 

3 ceedings and the threats of the faction againſt the Duke of Ormonde had 

peaching the an ill effect in Ireland, and furniſhed him an occaſion of exerciſing that firm- 

Duke of Or- neſs, which never failed him in any diſtreſſed ſituation of affairs. The in- 

_ tereſts of all men in that Kingdom were affected in the conſequences of 

Barker's and the Adventurers petitions ; and the diſaffected part of it were 

much elated by the hopes of an impeachment of the Duke of Ormonde. 

The diſcourſes of all ſorts of people were very free and bold, and their ex- 

pectations ſuited their wiſhes. A wonderful warineſs enſued in moſt of 

thoſe who ſhould have bore their parts in the management of affairs; whillt 

others aſſumed great confidence in diſturbing them under the countenance 

or pretence of law. Thoſe who inſiſted moſt on the benefit and privilcgc 

of laws, were chiefly ſuch as in times paſt had allowed others no ſhare in 

them. This appeared particularly in the oppoſition now begun to be given _ 

in moſt towns to the quartering of the Army; which if they could ſhake | 

off, they might hope ſoon after to bring it to mutiny, or to be no Army 

at all; either of which conſequences would probably enable them to effect 

their purpoſes. * I have ſo much reaſon (ſays the Duke of Ormonde in his 

letter of Jan. 4. to Lord Arlington) to fear this may be the aim of ſome, 

that for all I am threatened to be accuſed of treaſon on account of gx. 
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« ing warrants for the quartcring of ſoldiers; yet I am fo hopeful that I CHARLES 


« ſhall incur no ſuch danger, and ſo apprehenſive that, if the Army ſhall 


« be much diſcouraged or leſſened, trealon and rebellion would ſoon ſhew 2 


« themſelves, that I continue to give the uſual warrants, and to compel obe- 
« dience to be given to them; and ſo I ſhall do, if his Majeſty vouchſafe to 
« give it his apptobation. Lord Arlington in his anſwer to this letter pro- 
miſed to ſend the King's directions in his next; but I do not find in any of 
his following diſpatches the leaſt ſyllable upon this ſubject. The Duke of 
Ormonde ſeems in theſe rickliſh and dangerous times to be left to his own 
judgment, without any rule or directions to guide him in his conduct; and 
as | think it a matter worthy of curioſity to ſec the ſituation of the mind 
of a great man under difficulties, I have therefore publiſhed ſome of his 
Grace's letters expreſſing his undiſguiſed ſentiments with regard to the im- 
peachment, by which his friend the Earl of Clarendon had been ruined, and 
himſelf was threatened, and have inſerted them in the Appendix from page 
35, to page 60. 


II. 


The Duke of Buckingham ſeemed to be at this time ſovereign director of ? De 


the King's counſels, and of the mcaſures of the Parliament, and to be thereby 
in a condition of cxccuting his own ſchemes, and of deciding the fate of 
thoſe againſt whom he declared himſelf an enemy. He had undertaken that 
the Houſe of Commons ſhould give the King a ſupply for his neccſlitics, 
which were very great and urgent, but it was not yet granted, and it was 
uncertain in what temper they would meet. Nor were his ſchemes adapted 
to his Majeſty's ſervice, or intended for the advantage ot Monarchy. Major 
Vildman was now made his Secretary, and deſigned with other protefied Re- 
publicans, to be Commiſſioners of Accounts, though ſome of them juſtly 
deſerved to be called to an account themſelves. Many changes were made 
in offices about Court, and more were deſigned and generally filled up with 
perſons who were temarkable for their truſts and ſervice under Cromwell; 
a charater which was not likely to recommend them to the Parliament, or 
diſpoſe them to make good the Duke of Buckingham's engagement in their 
behalf. That engagement was the foundation of his preſcnt power and cre— 
dit with the King, which would ſoon vaniſh, if he failed in the performance. 
All wiſe men judged that his deſign was to ſtrike at the foundation of the 
government and ſucceſſion; and it was probably to cover it, that after ſe- 
veral months diſcontinuance of his duty to the Duke of ork, he thought 
fit at laſt to make him a viſit, in which he carried himſelf with great hu- 
mility and ſubmiſſion. What profeſſions he made of duty to his Royal High- 
neſs, had ſcarce any more ſincerity in them, than the ſcene which was ex- 
hibited at Walling ford Houſe, where at this time he celebrated a day of hu- 
miliation and ſeeking of God, in the ſame manner, and with as much zcal 
in appearance, as ever Fleetwood had performed ſuch exerciſes in that place. 
By this devotion or hypocriſy, ke made his court to the violent Fanaticks, 
the fitteſt perſons to ſerve him as hands in the ſchemes he had laid, and all 
the expedients he thought proper to ule to carry his points, were calculated 
to gratify the worſt part of the Parliament and Nation at the irreparable ex- 
pence of the Church and Crown. 


Buckingham'? 
ſchemes. 


Of this fort was the indulgence which he propoſed to all kinds of Secta-· Tat 1 a 
ries whatever, and yet there were great numbers ſtill remaining of thotc "27" 


rejected by the 


monſtrous ſets which had ſprung up in the times of uſurpation. Such was 7 os Cem. 


the ſcheme of comprehenſion which he had formed, and engaged his Majeſty mw 


to recommend it in his ſpeech to the Parliament. The two Houſes met on 
Thurſday Feb. 6. but were directed to adjourn till the Monday following, 
when his Majeſty having acquainted them with the new league he had made 
with Holland, in order to the effectual mediation of a peace between France 
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CHARLEsSand Hain, and deſired of them a ſupply to fit out a conſiderable Fleet pur 


II. 


1668, „ obliged to recommend to you at this preſent, which is, that you would 


| Nance which will raiſe no advantageous opinion of its being calculated for 
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ſuant to that alliance, concluded in theſe words: © And for the ſettlin of 
«« a firm peace, as well at home as abroad, one thing more I hold my ſelf 


« ſcrioully think of ſome courſe to beget a better union and compoſure in 
« the minds of my Proteſtant ſubjects in matter of religion whereby the 
may be induced, not only to ſubmit quictly to the government, but alſo 
« faithfully give their aſſiſtance to the ſupport of it.“ 

There happened on this occaſion an event, which ſeems to juſtify Arch. 
biſhop Sheldon's opinion, that the Lord Chancellor Clarendon ruined him. 
ſelf purely by negleQing to keep up his intereſt in the Houſe of Commons 
and by ſuffering things to go there at random. In the two laſt ſeffions, 
there had been ſtrange diviſions among them, ſcarce two perſons agreeing 
together, or daring to truſt one another; the beſt things were oppoſed purely 
becauſe this or that man propoſed them, and cvery body that wiſhed well to 
the Church and Crown were under terrible apprehenſions of meaſures bei 
taken that would be prejudicial and perhaps in the end prove fatal to both. 
Never were there more melancholy deſcriptions of confuſions and diſtracti. 
ons, than were given of thoſe in this Houſe of Commons, in the letters 
of the Members for two years together, and never was there ſeen a more 
ſudden turn than was now produced in an hour, when many honourable and 
wiſe perſons thought it was ſcarce poſlible to produce it in an age. The 
ſectaries had been exceedingly clated at the ſituation of affairs, and the dif. 
poſition of the Court in their favour; and had made too early and open dif. 
coveries of their expectations of coming ſoon into power, which did not 
paſs unobſerved. As foon as the Houſe met, and before his Majeſty came, 
a motion was made upon divers informations from ſeveral Counties and Ci- 
tics of new ſwarms of Conventicles, and that perſons generally diſaffected 
to Church-government had boldly taken upon themſelves to ſummon all of 
their own principles, and to promiſe them an Act of Comprehenſion to pals 
that ſeſſion for a general Toleration, the heads of which were offered in 
writing by one of the Members. This re- united at once all the friends to 
the Conſtitution in Church and State, and a vote immediately paſſed, that 
ſuch of the Members as were of the Privy-Council ſhould attend his Majeſty 
with a requeſt in the name of the Houſe, that he would iſſue out a Pro- 
« clamation for putting in preſent execution the laws in force concerning 
„Religion and Church-government now eſtabliſhed according to the AR of 
« Unitormity.” The Duke of Buck:ngham's party preſſed, but in vain, that 
the vote might be reſpited, becauſe his Majeſty might poſſibly ſay ſomething 
ro them in his ſpeech concerning that matter. After the ſpeech was made, 
the ſame party preſſed more carneſtly than before, that the Addreſs might 
not be tendered till they had fully debated the particulars in his Majeſty's 
ſpecch, which as ſoon as it was rcad, was carried back to his Majeſty, and 
the vote being again affirmed, was delivered into the hands of a Privy Coun- 
ſellor to be preſented to the King in the afternoon. 

Thus was defeated the ſcheme of a Comprehenſion, which had the ho- 
nour of having the Duke of Buckingham for its author, and no doubt tal: 
lied with the other ſchemes which he had formed at this time; a circum- 


the benefit of either Church or State. His Grace met with other motif 
cations the ſame day, which fully ſhewed the vanity of his confident under- 
takings for the Parliament. For when his friends moved to return his Ma. 
zeſty thanks for his ſpeech and for the new alliance, it was oppoſed, and af 
ter ſome debate was laid aſide without a queſtion. The King's preſent ſup- 
ply was then preſſed; but the Houle reſolved, that the Committee for the 
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the Houſe for their farther enquiry, and the reaſons and cauſes of the pre- 
ſent want and poverty of the Kin 
the ſupply ſhould be taken into conſideration. When that part of the King's 
ſpeech came afterwards to be conſidered in the Houſe, a motion was made 
that his Majeſty be deſired to ſend for ſuch perſons as he ſhould think fit to 
make propoſals to him in order to the uniting of his Proteſtant ſubjects; 
but it was rejected, and the Houſe was ſo far from coming into any ſuch 
meaſures as were propoſed by the ſcheme then on foot, that they paſſed an 
AQ for continuing a former for ſuppreſſing ſeditious Conventicles, and en- 
larging it in ſome particulars. 


gdom ſhould likewiſe be debated before rt” Yap 


This was a great ſhock to the Duke of Burkingham's credit at Court. He Meaſures taker 
had before thought himſelf ſo ſure of the Licutenancy of Ire/and, that he — p'® 
had promiſed offices, and named the perſons who were to attend him into Pute 


that Kingdom: but it now bchoved him more than ever to find matter of Ormonde 


accuſation, in order to the removal of the Duke of Ormonde. Sir Robert 
Howard, Sir T. Littleton, Vaughan, Seymour, Garraway, and others of 
that cabal, left no ſtone unturned for that purpoſe. They had before or- 
dered an enquiry into the ways of preventing the exportation of wool out 
of Ireland; and now they called for an account of the licences which had 
been there granted, and of the recogniſances which had been forfeited on 
account of any tranſportation of wool, and whether they had been extended 
or diſcharged, and by whom, when, and in what manner; but this afforded 
them no matter for an accuſation. Thus they had made an order for the 
Surveyor General of Ireland to lay before them the particulars of all the 
lands in that Kingdom belonging to the Crown, or forfeited ſince 1640, the 
perſons to whom granted, the reſerved rent, and the true yearly value; but 
this being found too voluminous, they afterwards limited it to lands not 
diſpoſed of by the Acts of Settlement and Explanation. Their deſign was 
to diſcover if ſome of Barker's lands had not becn given to the Duke of 
Ormonde (as was falſely and maliciouſly whiſpered ;) but now calling for 
the reſult of their order, they found themſelves diſappointed, his Grace hav- 
ing no intereſt in any of thoſe lands. Barker's petition was examined by 
the Committee of Gricvances, to which it was referred; but was ſo well 
anſwered by the King's Council, and it appeared ſo plainly that the certifi- 
cates, acquittances and lots which he and his partners had got in Cromwell's 
time were obtained without any money given or ſervice done for Ireland, 
and that it was only a bartering of certificates of money, brought in upon 
the Iriſh Acts, for ſervice done againſt the King in England, that his friends 
were aſhamed of the cauſe and quitted the Committee, and he himſelf de- 
fired it might be decently dropped by being put off to a long day. Another 
petition of the Adventurers was preſented to the Houle, and read on March 
16. being ſigned by other perſons. than the former, but alike calculated to 
overthrow the ſettlement, and intended to wound the Duke of Ormonde 
through the ſides of the Commiſſioners. But after ſeveral hearings, Sir 
Allan Broderick and Sir Winſton Churchill made the defence of the Com- 
miſſionets fo clearly and to the general ſatisfaction of the whole Houle, that 
the petition was diſmiſſed at the latter end of April. 

In the mean time, the Duke of Ormonde's impeachment was the common 
ſubject of difcourſe, and all occaſions were embraced of throwing invidious 
reffections upon him in the Houſe of Commons, in order to pave the way 
tor a formal charge. This was not only done upon occaſion of the two 
petitions above-mentioned, where ſomething might offer naturally affording 
4 prctence to mention his Grace, but even in debates on ſubjects quite fo- 
reign to the affairs of Ireland, his enemies ſtill took care to ſhew their ma- 


levolence 
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CHaRLEslevolence and give notice of their deſigns. Of theſe none appeared more 
Il. inveterate than Sir C. J/heeler, who had been ſo violent againſt the Earl of 
CYV Clarendon. This Gentleman, when the Houſe was on March 5. conſiderin 
1608. how to raiſe the 300000 J. voted for a ſupply to his Majeſty, propoſed for. 
mally to the Houſe, that whereas the Duke of Ormonde was at that time 
raiſing 50000 4, upon the people of Ireland for his own uſe, it was much 
fitter that money ſhould be employed for the publick in ſupplying the Ki 
He preſſed this the rather, becauſe all the Royal Family (the King excepted) 
had not had ſo much raiſed for them; and then went on to reckon Up to 
the value of 200000 .. which he pretended had been granted at other times 
to his Grace ; concluding at laſt, that (except the Earl of Clarendon) no body 
had been ſo burdenſome, and gotten fo vaſtly as the Duke of Ormonde. it 
is a ſtrange liberty which forward and confident men take ſometimes to 
ſpeak in matters which they do not underſtand themſelves, but borrow their 
notions of them upon cruſt from the partial, falſe and malicious ſuggeſtions 
of others. To do this in an Houle of Commons is in all caſes an high af. 
front offered to the dignity of that Aſſembly, and in ſuch caſes where it 
affets the character and fortune of a great man, (eminent for a courſe of 
ſufferings, as well as of loyalty and virtue, above any other ſubject in the 
three Kingdoms) and is intended to blaſt the one and ruin the other, hath 
ſomething in it ſo mean, unchriſtian and inhuman, that it muſt raiſe the 
indignation of every man that hath any ſenſe of honour, juſtice and religion, 
The matter of this charge will be examined hereafter : at preſent it is only 
neceſlary to obſerve, that the Duke of Ormonde's conduct was fo well known 
to the beſt and moſt conſiderable perſons who heard it, that it made no im- 
preſſion at all upon the Houſe, the temper of which it was probably intended 
ro ſound, No body ſeconded the motion in the Houſe, and fo it died with 
ſhame to the author. 
The Duke , From theſe and other paſſages the Duke of Ormonde ſaw plainly the ſtrong 
Late v come inclination his enemies had to bring a charge againſt him into the Houſe of 
to England. Commons; but as he was ſatisfied that nothing of any conſequence could 
be alledged againſt him with truth, he was perſuaded that if an impeachment 
ſhould be there moved, (which he could hardly think) yet it would not be 
received. He was fatisfied that the chief deſign of his enemies was to re- 
move him from the government of Ireland, and that the impeachment pro- 
poſed was only conſidered as a means to that end, which might poſlibly be 
attained in another manner, if that was not found to be practicable. His 
removal at that time could not but be very inconvenient to him, and per- 
haps prove the utter ruin of his fortune. He had contracted an heavy debt 
in the ſervice of the Crown, and the only means left him to diſcharge it 
was the money given him by the Act of Settlement. He had not yet re- 
ccived a penny of that money, and it would hardly be brought in, but by his 
own preſence, or the great friendſhip of a chief Governor, and might be ut- 
terly loſt under the diſcountenance of a removal that had the air of a dil- 
grace, or by the coldnels of a ſucceſſor, as he found afterwards by too {ad | 
experience. The qucition was, what he ſhould do to prevent that removal. 
His friends generally preſſed him to come over into England, imagining that 
his preſence would ſoon diſſipate the ſtorm that threatened him, though 
Lord Angleſey did not think it ſo neceſſaaty on this account, as it was for 
the King's ietvice to give weight and ſtability to his Majeſty's counſels, which 
ne thought was ſo much wanted, that all the benefit hoped from the alliance 
with Hollaud for the ſaving of Flanders was in danger of being loſt. His 
own judgment was againſt his going out of Ireland, as well by reaſon ot 
the uncertainty of the effect which his friends fancied his preſence in Eny- 
land would produce, as of the certain and great expence which ſuch a jour- 
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ney would occaſion. He determined to ſtay in his own province, and to ChARUxS 


wait the event. 

He thought it proper however to be ptepated, in caſe his going to Eug- 
land ſhould at laſt be unavoidable. For this reaton he deſited the King's 
licence to come over, when he ſhould find it neceflary, and that he might 
leave his ſon the Earl of O/ory Deputy in his ſtead. His Majeſty readily 
conſented to both, and undertook likewiſe to give him notice, when it 
would be neceſſaty or proper for him to come over. He relied upon that 
aſſurance, which was repeated to him ſeveral times; nor could all the in— 
Qances and alarms of his friends alter his reſolution. All their accounts, no- 
tions and reaſons were communicated to him in the fulleſt light by the Earl 
of O//ory, who ſet out in the beginning of March tor Ireland. The Duke 
of Ormonde was not convinced by thoſe reatons and accounts, but after 
conference with his ſon, remained till as undetermined as cver, in relation 
to his going, till he found the Earl of Orrery ſetting out for England. 

The Duke of Buckineham had, by the mediation of Mr. Grey, made an 

overture to the Earl of Offory of making up matters with him. The Earl's 
anſwcr was, that he would be well with no man that was not ſo with his 
Father; and their reconciliation was impracticable, if his Grace had not the 
{ſame diſpoſition towards the Duke of Ormonde, as he now profeſled to his 
ſon : if he had, he ſhould be glad of his friendhip. Buckingham declared 
he had the ſame diſpoſition, and Mr. Grey was ikcwiſe to ſettle a good un- 
detſtanding between the two Dukes. Notwithſtanding this, no means were 
left untricd to find out matter for an impeachment againſt the Duke of Or- 
monde; and all perſons that could be ſuppoſed to contribute to it, were ſol- 
licited and tempted by threats and promiſes. The Earl of Angleſey had been 
Vice-Treaſurer of Ireland ever ſince the Reſtoration ; he was aſperſed by li- 
bels, and threatened with a ſtrict examination ot his accounts and other 
matters; but was told at the ſame time, that nothing ſhould be done to his 
prejudice, if he would but appear, or even let the ruling party at Court carry 
on their deſigns againſt the Duke of Ormonde. He rejected the offer with 
indignation, ſaid that he had never done any thing but faithful ſervice to 
his Majeſty, and as he depended upon his own integrity, ſo he would not 
be bribed by fear or favour from doing juſtice to all men according to his 
capacity. He gave the Duke of Ormonde notice of this attack, of the per- 
ſons concerned, and of all the deſigns againſt him that came to his know- 
ledge, Among others, the Earl of Orrery had been ſollicited by letters 
from Sir Robert Howard (the Duke of Puckingham's chief adviſer) to help 
them to ſome facts upon which they might ground an accuſation. The Earl 
excuſed himſelf, as being an unequal match to the Lord Lieutenant, and that 
if he intermeddled in ſuch an affair, he ſhould probably ſink under the 
grcatnels of the other's power and intereſt. To remove this excuſe, the 
King was prevailed with to write to the Earl of Orrery to aſſure him of 
his unalterable friendſhip, and as he needed no man's intereſt to recommend 
him to his favour, ſo he might be confident no one's ill offices could ever 
have any effc& to his prejudice. 
Lord Orrery gave the Duke of Ormonde an early account of his being ſol- 
licited in this manner; but it was only in general, and he would not diſ- 
cover the perſons who had thus endeayoured to draw him into their com- 
bination, that his Grace might know againſt whoſe deſigns he was to guard 
himſelf; nor did he ever give him the leaſt notice of the King's letter. He 
tad promiſed to let the Duke know what was like to be objected againſt him, 
and in pefotmance of that promiſe, had ſent him ſome articles, which his 
Grace deemed too ſenſeleſs to be real, and his jcalouſy being already raiſed, 
See the letter in Append. No. LXVI, 
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Cuan xs he ſuſpected ſome of them to be that Nobleman's inventions. A 


teen and fixty in ſome Baronies of the County of Tipperary and this by 
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account which his Lordſhip ſent of the liſting of all the Iriſb 1 * 


order, ſeemed to confirm the ſuſpicion, his Lordſhip (as he ſaid) having traced 
that matter as far as Thurles (where the Duke of Ormondes mother lived) 
and there dropped it out of reſpeQ to his Grace. The Lord Lieutenant ſent 
immediately a Commiſſion to the Biſhop of Waterford, Sir T. Staples, and 
Mr. Ant. Mard, Juſtices of Peace in that County, to ſearch diligently into 
the bottom of the affair. Hereupon Captain Rice Phillips, from whom the 
information was ſaid originally to come, the two Browne's, Conſtables of 
Eliogarthy and Thurles, who were referred to as beſt able to give a full ac. 
count of the buſineſs, and other perſons were examined, and all agreed that 
they neither knew, nor heard of any ſuch matter as a riſing or an enliſting 
oft perſons, or buying of arms, or any intention or preparation whateyer in 
order thereto. All the ground for any ſurmiſe of that nature was, that the 
ſon of a Gentleman of that country being ordained Prieſt, about 500 people 
of his relations and neighbourhood had met without arms to hear his firſt 
mals, and that done, had diſperſed quictly to their reſpective homes. The 
Duke of Ormonde had been down in the country in October and Fe 

at Kilkenny and Thurles, and the Lord Orrery inſtead of making him a vi- 
ſit, ſent him excuſes, which he had never made before. Hence aroſe a jea- 
louſy, which by the mediation of the Lord Chancellor Boyle was rather co- 
vered over than removed. 

Lord Orrery at this time entertained thoughts of going into England, be- 
ing (as he wrote to the Chancellor) earneſtly invited thither. The Chancel- 
lor diſſuaded him from the journey, but was anſwered, that it was in obedi- 
ence to command, and not by choice, intimating, that the King had ſent 
for him; and ſo ſome of his friends gave out, that the command was ſent 
him in the King's own hand, with many gracious expreſſions. Some of his 
favourites alſo, particularly the Earl of Roſcommon, (to whom, as well as to 
his family, the Duke of Ormonde had done many and great ſervices) were 
continually with the Earl of Meath, counſelling him in all his proceedings, 
and aſliſting him to draw up a charge againſt the Lord Lieutenant. Lord 
Orrery reſolving upon his journey, deſired of his Grace a licence for abſence 
from his charge, and for going out of the Kingdom; which was ſent him 
without the lcaſt delay, notwithſtanding the Duke's miſtruſt of the deſign of 
his journey. He thought it ſtrange, that Lord Orrery ſhould reſolve to go 
into England at a time when he muſt either deſert his former friendſhip, or 
acquire new enmities; neither of which was to be done with ſecurity, not 
both to be avoided with all his dextcrity. Beſides he knew very well, that 
the expence of the journey would be little leſs inconvenient to his Lordſhip, 
than ſuch an one would be to himſelf ; and thence concluded, he would not 
undertake it without ſome deſign proportionable in advantage (if he met with 
ſucceſs) to the certain inconvenience and difficulty which he was unavoidably 
to ſuffer. And how he could have any ſuch deſign, but upon ſomething in 
Ireland, or how he could improve himſelf there, without ſupplanting his in- 
tereſt or authority, he could not comprehend. The Duke ot Ormonde was 
apprehenſive of no inſinuations to his prejudice that could be made by an open 
enemy, but he thought it eaſy for any man to diſguiſe his repreſentations ot 
propoſitions under the countenance of the King's ſervice, and to profeſs that 
he only preferred that before his friendſhip. Such inſinuation he thought, it 
no body was on the ſpot to diſcover the fallacy, might take deeper root, than 
to be with caſe afterwards removed. Theſe reflections made him, when he 
found Lord Orrery's journey fixed, determine to go for England. He et 
fail from Dublin on April 24. and landed the next day at Holyhead, Icavins 
the government of Ireland in the hands of the Earl of Ofory. AN 
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Containing an Account of the Duke of Ormonde's Conduct, and 
the Affairs of Ireland, from his leaving that Kingdom in 1668. 
to his return to the Government of it in 1677. 


HE Duke of Ormonde arrived at London on May 6. having been met CuARLES 
| as he drew near the city by a great number of Gentlemen, ſome in II. 
their coaches, and others on horſeback, who being truly affected to 
the conſtitution of England in Church and State, took that method of ſhew- 168. 
ing their reſpect to a perſon, whom they look'd upon as the moſt eminent aſ- 1 
ſerter of the rights and true intereſt of both. There was ſuch a general dil- reception at 
poſition to ſhew him reſpect in this juncture, that if the two Houſes of Par- Lyndon. 
liament had not been ſitting upon a very important occaſion, he had come 
into London with more company than ever he did himſelf, or any other of 
his cmployment had done within the memory of man. This was a mcer 
voluntary act of thoſe Gentlemen, without any cncouragement from his 
Grace; but gave great offence to his enemies about Court, who cnvicd him 
a popularity to which themſelves had no pretenſions. The Duke of Buck- 
ingham made him a viſit upon his coming to town, and made ſolemn pro- 
teſtations, that he had no will or intention of doing him hurt. The King 
received him with greater civility than kindneſs; but ſeemed well ſatisfied 
with the account he gave him of the management of his affairs in Ireland, 
and not at all diſpoſed to take them out of his hands. He aſſured him, 
that he would let him judge in his own concernments for himſelf, and al- 
low him the ſame freedom he had always indulged him in his atfairs. 
The King had deferred the reducement of the eſtabliſhment of that King- Peas and 
dom, which had been long in conſideration, till his Grace's arrival, to have“ — 


about the re- 


his ſentiments on the ſubject. It was propoſed, that Ireland ſhould bear its wm lie. 
4 own lud. 
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au rs own charge; a thing very rcaſonable in itſelf, and much deſired by the Lord 
l. 


Licutcnant, This could not be ſettled too ſoon, and yet was not to be ef. 


LY f-acd otherwiſe, than either fy raiſing the revenue to the charge, or by ſink. 
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ing the charge to the revenue; and herein cate was to be taken, that an Over. 
plus might be reſerved ro anſwer contingencies, and by degrees to pay off 
all reaſonable arrcars. The Government of Ireland could not but be an un. 
caſy poſt, as long as the charge exceeded the revenue; and his Grace had 
all his time ſufficiently experienced that uneaſineſs, and been forced to ſtrug. 
gle with great difficulties ariſing from that exceſs. He came over prepared 
to give his opinion about retrenchments, and had brought with him a plan 
for the reducement, the moſt reaſonable, juſt and agreeable that had been 
ſuggeſted, It took in the military as well as civil liſt; he thinking it much 
more for the ſafety of the Kingdom, and for his Majeſty's ſervice, that the 
Army ſhould be well paid with fewer Officers and Soldiers, than by keep. 
ing up more than could be paid, to have them all diſcontented. But as for 
the improvement of the revenue to ſuch a degree as to ſupply the defect ee“ 
its antwering the eſtabliſhment, (which was the more agrecable ſcheme to his 
Majeſty) it was no way to be done, but by a Parliament, which might for 
that and other good purpoles be called, as ſoon as the Commiſſioners of 
Claims had gone through their work, and the Acts deſigned to be paſled 
were prepared, 

There were ſome particularly wanting for the King's ſervice and the good 
of the Kingdom. Belides the ſubſidies which were neceſlary for defraying the 
exceſs of the charge beyond the income, there was another Act requiſite for 
the collecting of the revenue with greater ſpeed and certainty, as well as 
with more caſc to the people. The multiplying of cauſeleſs indictments out 
ot malice (too frequent in countries where the inhabitants are eſtranged from 
one another by claſhing intereſts, and exaſperated by mutual provocations 
was proper to be provided againſt by a particular Law. An Act of Pardon 
and Oblivion was the general deſite of the Nation. Other things were need- 
ful to be done for the promotion of juſtice, the preventing of extortions, 
the regulation of fees, and the advancement of trade. But as the ſecurity 
of pcoplc's property is the thing they have molt at heart, nothing could be 
more agrecable to the Kingdom in general, than an Act to limit the King's 
title, and to confirm the eſtates and poſſeſſions of 2 to whom they 
had been adjudged, and paſſed purſuant to the certificates of the Commil- 
ſioners. The King once thought of calling a Parliament for theſe purpoſes, 
and that it ſhould meet in the beginning of the winter. In this calc the 
Duke of Ormonde was to go over in Auguſt to prepare matters againſt the 
meeting ; but his Majeſty was, upon new accidents, diverted from that re- 
ſolution. h 

The Earl of Orrery, when he was ready to embark from Ireland, was 
ſeized with an aguc, which ended in a fit of the gout, which delayed his 
journey. He did not arrive in England till about the middle of June, but 
had ſent over before him a narrative of Iriſh affairs to Sir Charles Wheeler, 
which was made publick enough before his arrival. As ſoon as he came to 
Court, he undertook to the King to ſhew him, that there was revenue and 
other helps enough in Ireland to pay both the military and civil liſts, and 
that, if it had been rightly managed, his Majeſty would not have been in 
debt; that the receipts had been greater than the iſſues, and vaſt ſums ſuffi- 
cient to do the King's buſineſs ſtill remained to be accounted for, and that 
there was no need of aids from the people, either for ſupport of the grow- 
ing charge, or for paying the debt of the Crown. This undertaking put 2 
ſtop to the thoughts of a Parliament; and the Duke of Ormonde was deſi- 
rous to encourage it (though not made in the moſt obliging manger to _— 
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in hopes of finding Ireland to be in a better condition than he imagined. CHARLES 
He had a very good opinion of Lord Orrery's talents tor calculation, and II. 

of his knowledge of the revenue, but was afraid that the King's own war- * 
rants would be found at laſt to be the miſappliers of his revenue, and fo all 19. 
the noiſe made about the diſſipation of his treafure would after all produce 
nothing recoverable to anſwer the preſent neceſſity, which was the chief 
thing at firſt undertaken. Part of the blame might poſlibly be laid upon 
him for obeying ſuch warrants, and upon Lord Angleſey for anſweting them, 
before the liſts of the eſtabliſhment were fully ſatisfied. But he had the (atis- 
faction of knowing, that he had never recommended above two ſums of 
money to be paid to any perſons, one to the Earls of Angleſey and Orrery, 
and the other to Mr. Robert Fitzgerald, and neither of thoſe had been ac- 
tually paid in any part. A Commiſſion was iſſued to e Dukes of Bucks 
and Albemarle, the Lord Robarts, Sir Tho. Osborne and vir T. Littleton to 
enquite into the male-adminiſtration of the revenue of Ireland. The world 
genetally imagined this Commiſſion to be aimed at the Lord Lieutenant, and 
conlidering the perſons appointed for Commiſſioners, there was room enough 
for that notion; yet he forwarded it all he could, as well to convince the 
world that it did not affect his adminiſtration, as to undeccive the King, 
who could not otherwiſe be cured of the ſuggeſtions inſtilled into him of 
the miſmanagement of his revenue. The cnquiry ended, as the Duke of 
Ormonde apprehended, in diſcovering that the Earl of Ang/eſey's accounts 
were juſt, and that the King's warrants had chicfly contributed to the large 
dcbt due to the eſtabliſhment. 

The Earl of Orrery's undertaking, though it did not anſwer the King's cx- _—_ 
pectation, or better the condition of his Majeſty's revenue, was yet uſeful 6 
the views he propoſed to himſelf, by putting off the deſign of reducing the revenue of 
Army, and the reſolution of calling a Parliament in Ireland. In the reduc- !<!and. 
tion of the forces, it was intended that the moſt dilaffeted Officers and com- 
panics ſhould be disbanded ; which chiefly affected thoſe in his Province of 
Munſter, (of which the Duke of Ormonde had taken a liſt with that very 
view) who had deſerted Lord Inchiquin in 1649, in order to join Lord Or- 
rery, under whoſe command they had ever ſince continued. It was the at- 
tachment of theſe men to him, that probably induced him upon the failure 
of his undertaking, when the neceſlity of reducing the Army was evident, 
to propoſe, that the regiment of guards, which had ſerved ſo uſefully for 
preventing the inſurrection in 1663, and in ſuppreſſing of Carrickfergus, 
might be broke before any other part of the forces. The calling ot a Par- 
liament affected him in other reſpects; preparations being made to lay be- 
fore it complaints againſt the proceedings of the Preſidential Court of Myun- 
ſter, and which (it was expected) would be followed with an Addreſs to the 
King, that he would ſuppreſs that Court and the Office of Preſident, as very 
inconvenient and oppreſſive to the Province. It was likewiſe conceived 
that the ſitting of a Parliament in Ireland would prevent the Engliſh Houle 
of Commons from intermeddling in the affairs of that Kingdom; for which 
in ſuch caſe they could have no pretence. The Commiſſioners for execut- 
ing the Acts of Settlement had now in a manner finiſhed their buſineſs, and 
had actually adjudged to the Adventurers and Soldiers, and put them all in 
polleſſion of full two thirds of the lands originally allotted them for theit 
adventures and arrcars, when great numbers of the Nominees and all the 
other intereſts, for which proviſion was made in thoſe Acts, were left unſa- 
tished, either in whole or in a conſiderable part. Thoſe Adventurers had 
conlented at the ſettling of the Act of Explanation to the retrenchment of 
one third of their lands, and Lord Orrery was the perſon who put them 
upon making that propoſition ; but now they had got into a quiet and ſecure 
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CHARLEs poſſeſſion of two thirds, they had a mind to get back the other. This was 


one view in the petition preſented to the Engliſh Houſe of Commons in the 


litt ſeſſion, and though they did not then ſucceed, they reſolved to make an- 
1668. other attempt in the next. Lord Orrery was prepared to ſupport them in it 


with all his influence, credit and abilities, which were very great; not on! 
as engaged to them by principle, inclination, and their common interell 
but becauſe it was a favourite part of the ſchemes of his great friends, who 
were then the reigning favourites and miniſters at Court. 

He had come over now from Ireland at the intreaty of the Duke of Buck. 
ingham and Lord Aſbley, to aſſiſt in their meaſures for the removal of the 
Duke of Ormonde from the Licutenancy of Ireland. They had enquired 
into his Grace's conduct, and laboured in vain to find ſome miſtake or crime 
to juſtify the diſcarding an old and faithful ſervant of the Crown, whoſe 
merits, ſervices and ſufferings were too well known in the world to alloy 
his Prince to diſgrace him, without ſome hurt to his own character, and 2 
conſiderable detriment to his ſervice. The King was in very great diftre(; 
for want of money, and conſequently diſpoſed to hearken to any undertak- 
ing that ſeemed to promiſe him relief, and to believe any repreſentations 
that would charge the difhcultics he felt to any body's negligence or unthrif. 
tineſs but his own. His Majeſty being thus prepared to receive impreſſions 
of that nature, they imagined they ſhould carry their point againſt the Duke 
of Ormonde, it they could but produce any proots of the milmanagement 
of the revenue of Ireland. The Earl of Orrery was the likelieſt perſon to 
ſupply them with materials or pretences; and to him they applied on this 
occaſion, promiſing, in caſe he would ſerve them in it, that he ſhould be 
made Lord Lieutenant or Deputy of the Kingdom. Upon this encourage. 
ment he came to England, fraught with accounts of the reccipts and iſſues 
of the publick treaſure from July 1662, when his Grace firſt arrived in Ire. 
land to exerciſe the Government. Upon his arrival, he preſented the King 
with the undertaking abovementioned, which occaſioned an enquiry into 
Lord Angleſey's accounts, and was ſo readily ſwallowed by the King, that 
the Duke of Ormonde had ſome difficulty to prevail that his Lordſhip might 
be heard in his own defence. But a new Commiſſion being iſſued, the Com- 
miſſioners were ſo haſty in proceeding againſt Lord Angleſey, that before 
they had gone through the examination, or made any report of the ſtate of 
his accounts, they prevailed with the King to ſuſpend him from his poſt of 
Treaſurer of the Navy, which was executed by Sir T. Osborne and Sit 7. 
Littleton during the ſuſpenſion. He had in July 1667, parted with the 
Vice-Treaſurerſhip of Ireland to Sir G. Carteret in exchange for that poſt, 
and enjoyed it by patent, which enabled him to bring an action againſt the 
two poſſeſſors for the profits. The chief faults found with his accounts at 
laſt (beſides ſome miſtakes and confuſions which they would not wait the 
originals, and vouchers being ſent from Dublin to clear) were, that he had 
obcyed the King's orders in paying ſums of money granted by warrants, be- 
fore the eſtabliſhment was ſatisficd, and that he had not taken ſufficient care 
to get in the revenue, but had left a great part of it in arrears. 

Theſe lay chicfly in the hearth and pole-money (before the farming there- 
of) probably occaſioned by the poverty of the country ; and in the compo- 
ſition and quit-rents, which were frequently three, four, and ſometimes 
five years in arrcar, the fault of which neceſſarily lay either upon the Audi- 
tor, who did not draw them down in a ſcaſonable time, or upon the Ex- 
chequer, who did not write for them, and was indeed to be charged upon 
the former. The Commiſſioners upon the credit of Dr. Gorges, whom 
they had ſent into Ireland to find matter to juſtity their proceedings againſt 


Lord Angleſey, and to carry on a further proſecution againſt him, * 
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that theſe arrears amounted to above 488000 J. and the man had the aſſu- CHARLES 
rance to ſtand to that compuration, in oppoſition to one ſent from the Coun- II. 

cil of Ireland, upon certificates of the proper Officers, which reduced them CN II 
to leſs than a third part of the ſum. Gorges, with ſome partners, ſeemingly 1668, 
offered to farm thele arrears at 1300 . and the Duke of Buckingham el- 

poulcd the propoſition. But the Duke of Ormonde repretenting, that the 


farming of the arrears would be unprofitable to the King, whillt it expoſed 
the ſubject to the danger of vexation and oppreſſion for the gain of parti- 
cular perſons, and that either Goyges's computation was exceſſively extrava- 
cant, or his offer very deceitful, that propoſal was laid aſide. Some obſcr- 
vations ſent from the King's Council, the Chict Baron and Officers of the 
Exchequer in Ireland convinced his Majeſty of the vanity and impoſlibility 
of that calculation, and of (what he was concerned to find) the inconſide— 
rableneſs of the arrcar. But whether there was any fault in thele particu- 
lars, or wherever it lay, it was ſtill evident, that the blame could not be 
charged on the Lord Lieutenant, whole buſineſs was not to ſee the revenue 
brought in, but to have it fairly diſcounted atterwards; and who had given 
repeared orders from time to time that no money ſhould be iſſued upon pri- 
vate warrants, till the eſtabliſhment was wholly paid. It appeared likewiſe 
afterwards, from the accounts ſent over by the Council of Ire/and, of the 
eſtabliſnments and the revenue, in the ſeveral years of the Duke of Ormonde's 
government, and from the compariſon of the one with the other, that the 
eſtabliſhment had always exceeded the revenue, though in ſome years more, 
and in others leſs, the charge above the revenue gradually diminiſhing ; ſo 8 
that though in 1661, when his Grace was made Lord Lieutenant, it exceeded 
the revenue 60645 /. yet in 1668, when he left Ireland, the exceeding was 
only 31136/, This conſideration alone (without any regard to the payment 
of private warrants) was ſufficient to account for the arrear due to the civil 
and military liſts, (which amountcd to 175902 /.) without laying any blame 
on the Vice-Treaſurer. To diſcharge that arrear, there was another of rents 
and payments due to the Crown trom ſolvent perſons, amounting to 115737 /. 
ſo that all the debt of Ireland unprovided for at this time when the Duke 
of Ormonde left the Government was 60165 J. and yet that was the foun- 
dation of all the groundleſs clamour about the miſmanagement of the te- 
yenue. 

When the Duke of Ormonde came into England, he was adviſed by ſome The Duke of 
of his friends to quit one of his employments, and particularly that of Lord ar goes an 
Licutenant, as the poſt of the greateſt envy. He did not think ir cither for pe Pate 
his own or the King's ſervice that he ſhould reſign that command, and was Licland. 
determined that no action of his ſhould expreis a ſenſe either of guilt or 
fear. If he was neceſlarily to loſe his place, he ſtill deemed it more decent 
to quit it by force, or by a ſubmiſſion to the King's plealure, than by a vo- 
luntary ſurrender. He ſaw the Duke of Buckingham had a great aicendant 
over the King, and knew him to be his mortal enemy; but ſtill thought he 
might be able to ſtand his ground, if Lord Arlington was really his friend. 

The great friendſhip and near alliance between that Lord and the Earl of 
Oſſory, encouraged him to entertain that notion, but this was combated by 
the ſtrict union between him and Buckingham. Arlington was jealous leſt 
the Duke of Ormonde ſhould be prevailed with to join, cither with ſome 
whom he ſuſpected to aim at bringing back Lord Clarendon, or with Sir 
V Coventry and the Duke's party. They came to a free conference on 
the ſubject, and his Grace's having ſatisfied all the other's doubts, without ſuf- 
fering him to believe he had either abandoned his friendſhip to the Earl of 
Clarendon, or would be wanting in duty and rcal ſervice to his Royal High- 
nels, Arlington aſſured him, that he would do all in his power to prevent 
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CHaRLes his being attacked, and in caſe he could not prevail, would give him ſea. 


II. 


Lord Arlington's character was ſuch, that though the Duke of Or 


1668. 


Endeawours to 
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ſonable notice, and aſſiſt him with all the intereſt he had in his defence 


lieved him, he could ſcarce perſuade any of his friends to be of that hot 


nion. 

There ſoon offered an occaſion of trying that Nobleman's ſincerity, The 
50000 /. aſſigned to the Duke of Ormonde out of the 300000 J. to be raifed 
upon the year's value of the lands in Ireland, being given as an equivalent 
for lands of much greater value which he quitted, was to be paid preferah| 
to the reſt of that ſum, which was deſigned for other purpoſes. Sir G. Ce. 
teret had carried with him into Ireland an order, inconſiſtent with this prioti 
of payment, on which depended all his Grace's hopes of getting out of debt 
and ſaving his eſtate from ruin. It behoved the Duke to get the order 10. 
voked, and Lord Arlington undertaking it, eaſily ſucceeded in the affair 
When the Lord Lieutenant was going to thank his Majeſty for the favour. 
the King prevented him with many civil excuſes for having forgotten his 
concernment, and what he had done for him in that particular, alluring him 
that he could not have done ſo unkind a thing to him knowingly, 

The King had in truth a great affeQion, as well as eſteem for the Duke of 


remeve the Ormonde, and knowing the ſituation of his affairs, did not care to remoye 


Lord 
1axt. 


Liewte- him from his charge, in a way that might cauſe the world to look upon it 


as a diſgrace, and in a time, when it muſt be an irreparable detriment to his 
fortune. But having been preſſed by the Duke of Buckingham, upon Lord 
Orrery's plauſible undertaking, and the apparent grounds which his calculz. 
tions afforded of ſuſpecting, there had been a great neglect and miſmanage- 
ment of the revenue, he had been unwarily ſurprized into a promiſe of put. 
ting the government of Ireland into other hands. When that undertaking 
fell to nothing, and it appeared upon examination, that the Lord Lieutenant 
was not to be charged with any negle& or miſmanagement, he repented of 
that promiſe, which being made upon falſe ſuggeſtions, he was called upon 
by great importunities to perform. The Duke of Ormonde having notice 
how vigorouſly the King was preſſed upon that ſubject, and that he might 
probably in time be wrought and wearied into a compliance, thought ir pro- 
per to repreſent to his Majeſty, © how diſhonourable and deſtruQtive ſuch a 
« removal from the Government would be to him, and how unuſeful to his 
% Majeſty, ſince he found himſelf more obliged, and not lets able to ſerve 
e him than any other; and at laſt to tell him, © that though it never had nor 
ever would trouble him to be undone for his Majeſty, yet it would be tho 
« moſt inſupportable affliction in the world to be undone by him.” The 
King aſſured him, © he ſhould never be ſo undone, and that no ſuggeſtions 
« to his prejudice had, or ſhould have, any place or credit with him.” 
Thele aſſurances were repeated as often as the Duke of Ormonde finding 
himſelf attacked, entered into diſcourſe with his Majeſty ; for which frequent 
occaſions were offered in the ſpace of nine months, during which there 
were continual fluctuations in the opinion of the Court about his removal, 
or continuance in the government of Ireland. The ſituation of his mind 
under this uncertainty, and his ſentiments when the reſolution was at laſt 
taken to his prejudice, may be ſeen in his own letters in the Appendix from 
p. 60. to p. 70. 

The Duke of Buckingham's inſtances for the Lord Lieutenant's removal, 
were never ſo preſling as when the time of the meeting of the Parliament 
drew nigh, which was now grown a dreadful thing to him, who had firſt 
taught them to fly upon Miniſters of State. He was ſo far from hoping that 
they might be brought to impeach the Duke of Ormonde, that he wantcd 
the entire intereſt of the Court to ſupport himſelf, and durſt not — = 
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Houſes meet whilſt his Grace appeared openly to be in favour and credit with CHARLES 


his Majeſty ; and this was the reaſon of their ſeveral prorogations. The two 


perſons, who next to Buctingham, had the greateſt weight in his Majeſty's art Og 
| 1668, 


Councils, were the Lord Keeper Bridgeman and Lord Arlington, who ſee— 
ing little ground tor putting out the Lord Lieutenant, either from any mil- 
carriage of his, or from any juſtifiable reaſon of State, and that the intention 
was reccived with very little applauſe in the world, were very unwilling to 
bear the burden of the advice; which yet was neceſſary for them to do, or 
elſe endanger their intereſt ro the Duke of Buckingham, who thinking the 
Duke of Ormonde's power incompatible with his own, relolved betore the 
ſitting of the Parliament to make them declare, which of them they would 
choole for their friend. This was ſaid to occaſion in November ſo ſharp a 
diipute between him and Lord Arlington, that it was enough to occaſion a 
coldneſs; though their common intercit, danger or views made them re— 
unite in their former friendſhip. The Duke of Ormonde was aſſured of this 
fat trom others, for Arlington ſaid nothing of it to him, keeping him al- 
ways ignorant of the good offices he did him; a method of conduct which 


though it might be the more generous in him, was yet .lels ſatisfactory, per- 


haps leſs uſeful to his Grace, who was however content to expect the iſſue 
of his Lordſhip's profeſſions, and leave him to the method of making them 
good. Arlington was very ſollicitous to preſerve the Earl of Ofſory's friend- 
ſhip, which could not be done, it he contributed to undermine his father. 
He did not wiſh to ſec the Duke of Ormonde in power, and in full credit 
with his Majcſty, and yet did not care to ruin the eſtate of the family, which 
was in evident danger, unleſs his Grace received the 50000 /.. due to him, 
before he parted with the Government of Ireland. 

In this diverſity of ſentiments, he joined with the Lord Keeper in pro- 
poſing to the Duke of Ormonde an expedient, which anſwered in ſome mca- 
ſure his own views, and which (he fancicd) would ſuit very well with his 
Gracc's affairs. The propoſal was, that the Duke retaining the name and 
appointments of Lieutenant, ſhould nominate fit perſons to govern in his 
abſence, and to apply to him on all occaſions; which it was imagined would 
be at once for the King's ſcrvice, and a ſaving to his Grace's intereſt and re- 
putation. Arlington acquainted the Earl of Oury with this ſcheme, and 
that the Earl of Orrery, and Lord Berkeley of Stratton (who had been the 
moſt violent enemy the Lord Clarendon had among the Peers, and was no 
friend to the Duke of Ormonde) were propoſed for Lords Juſtices, but in- 
ſiſted, that one or other of them ſhould be made Licutenant Gencral of the 
Army in Lord Offory's ſtead. As the King would not conſent to put out 
O/ſory, another ſcheme was laid for joining three other perſons with the two 
beforementioned, in the Government of Tre/and, of which Lord O/fory ſhould 
be one; but his Lordſhip was as far from liking that ſcheme, being ſenſible 
that he ſhould make a very inſignificant figure in a joint Commiſſion, wherein 
he ſhould be ſo out- numbered by his enemies, that it never would be in his 
power to ſerve a friend, The Duke of Ormonde knew very well, that the 
deſign of this propoſal was, firſt to unfaſten him, and then to lay him totally 
aſide; and his anſwer was, © that to make any change in the government 
Hof that Kingdom, till he had once more been on the place, would be un- 
* dcrſtood to proceed from the King's diſſatisfaction to his ſervice, would 
* inevitably bring ruin and diſgrace upon him, and be matter of triumph to 
* his enemies, as well as of dejection to his friends. Yet if he could be con- 

vinced, how it would advantage his Majeſty to have him removed, he 
would (as he had always done) prefer the King's ſervice, and proſpcrity to 
any intereſt of his own; but without any panegyrick to himſelf, he knew 


nothing fit for the King to do in Ireland, which he was not as well able 
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 CranLEs*® to do, as any his Majeſty could employ.” No reaſons were offered to 


II. 


his affair remained in the ſame uncertainty till the beginning of th 
1669. year, when it became neceſſary either for the Duke of Ormonde to re 
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ſhew it would be for the King's iervice; and the propoſal was laid aſide, 


© next 


6 os turn 
his government, or for ſome other perſon to be ſent in his ſtead. The Duke 


of Bucks and his party now renewed their inſtances, and left no means un. 
eſſayed to get him removed; but with ſo little effect in appearance u 
the King, that the Duke of Ormonde writing on Feb. 9. to his fon O ory 
told him, © that he had more reaſon than ever to be confident, the Ki 
neither was nor would be prevailed upon to remove him from the govetg. 
© ment of Ireland, or to make any alteration in it; but that (ſays he) 1 ſhall 
t xeturn to do him ſome further ſervice, and then having ſettled my own at. 
* fairs, I hope I ſhall have leave to free myſelf from a burden, which muſt 
« grow heavier, as I grow older, and from which I ſhall deſire to be eaſed, ſoit 
« may be voluntarily and without real diſhonour.” Two days afterwards Dr. 
Sheridan, then his Chaplain, afterwards Biſhop of K//more, brought him an 
account from a very good hand, that at a merry entertainment the evening be: 
fore the King had been prevailed with by the Duke of Bucks and his friends, to 
promiſe ablolutely to take away his Commiſſion, and it was to be done accord. 
ingly the next day. The Duke of Ormonde went that evening to Court, and 
coming back, ſent for Dr. Sheridan, and told him, that he was certainly mi- 
ſtaken in his intelligence, for his Majeſty had never been lo obliging, nor had 
careſſed him ſo much as he had done that evening. This was only the pub- 
lick face which the King put upon the matter, which was now finally deter. 
mined, as the Duke found the next morning. He then had an opporty- 
nity of talking with his Majeſty on the ſubject, and was told by him, that 
it had indeed been in his thoughts, but was not reſolved on abſolutely, 
The King always loved the Duke of Ormonde, though he durſt not ſhew it 
at all times; but he was unſettled, and loved to be eaſy for the preſent time, 
without taking carc (as in prudence he ought) to provide for futurity. Wea- 
ried out without the ſollicitations of the Miniſters in whoſe hands he was, 
he had yielded at laſt to their importunity, and conſented to diveſt his Grace 
of the Licutenancy, but did not care to be himſelf the notifier of a reſolu- 
tion that could not but be unwelcome. That Province was committed to 
Lord Arlington, who had not been preſent when the reſolution was taken, 
but had been commanded by the King to diſpoſe the Duke of Ormonde to 
digeſt it well, and to aſſure him, that he would not truſt or love him lets in 
England, for taking from him the government of Treland. | 

One part of the Duke's reply, when this meſſage was delivered to him, 
gave great diſſatisfaction to Lord Arlington, becaule it ſeemed to make it 
impracticable for Lord Ofſory to live in England. He mentions it in the 
letter which he wrote to his brother-in-law upon this occaſion. His Grace 
(lays he) anſwered me, © it was in the King's power to make him go with- 
out his Commiſſion into Ireland, but for his perſon, he muſt be there, 
« ſince his neceſlitics would not permit him to live any where elſe. This 
ce trouble of your fathcr's hath infinitely troubled me, becauſe on the one 
& ſide, I wiſh his Grace all ſatisfaction, on the other I cannot procure it for 
« him; and that I am ſo intimate with thoſe, who have the reputation ot 
4 having contributed ſo much to his removal. I do not mean my Lord 
* Orrery, whom J have not ſeen at his houſe, ſince he came hither, and 
te very ſeldom at my own or elſewhere. Beſides, it will be no ſmall mor- 
« tification to him to have hunted ſo long a game, that others at laſt hays 
te taken. I mean my Lord Privy Seal, who I know is deſigned to go in 
« your father's place. Of this you will hear by the common letrers of this 
« night, but I beg of you to forbear ſaying you have it from me.“ TO 
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ton was certainly very real and hearty in his endeavours to keep Lord Offory CharLEs 


from living in Ireland, which would of courle have been the cale, if his fa- 


II. 


ther had retired thither. As ſoon as the Duke of Ormonde had told him his. 


reſolution, he ſent the Vice-Chamberlain to divert him from it; aad it was 
probably out of this view, and to kcep hi; Grace in England, that he did 
not oppole a motion which the Duke of Ormonde ſoon after made to his 
jeſty. 

Ales the 500007. payable to the Duke by the Explanatory At in re- 
compence of the lands he parted with for the general accommodation of the 
ſeveral intereſts provided for, there was a remainder of 48256 J. 2s. 8 d. 
duc to him by the firſt, and confirmed to him by the laſt Act, with the ad- 
vantage of preference in payment, out of the 300000 /. to be raited by the 
year's and half year's rent of the Adventurers, Soldicrs, and granted lands. 
It was charged upon the laſt 100000 /. of the three, and the valuations fal- 
ling ſhort of that ſum, it was provided that the defect ſhould be ſupplied by 
a general tax on the Kingdom, to be applotted by the chief Governor and 
Council. The Duke of Ormonde, would not, whilſt he continucd in the 
government, make this applotment, becaule it being for his own advan- 
tage, it might occaſion ſome murmur and ſcandal; nor could he expect that 
his ſucceſſor ſhould give himſelf the trouble, or put himſelf to any incon- 
venience on his account. In this ſituation the only expedient that he could 
think of for his relief was, to pals this ſum to the King, and in lieu thercof 
to have 5000 J. a year (ſecured to him out of the Exchequer, or upon ſome 
certain branch of the revenue, till the whole by that diſtribution ſhould be 
paid to him. This he conccived would afford him a ſubſiſtence, and yet 
be no ill bargain to the King, who might command his own payment in 
much leſs time than he was paying it by that annuity. The branch which 
his Grace propoſed was the quit-rents, becauſe that would ſtand as long as 

any, and beſides, he could ſtop his own ſhare as part of it. The King upon 
the firſt motion of this ſeemed to be glad of the opportunity at once to ren- 
der the Duke of Ormonde's condition more eaſy, and to give ſome teſtimony 
to the world, that the late change proceeded not from any want of kind- 
nels to him. His Majeſty ſpoke of it firſt to Sir G. Carteret, and then to the 
Sollicitor General whom he directed to contrive how to pals the debt to 
him, and ſufficiently to ſecure the Duke's payments. The agreement was 
made on May 20. 1669. being approved of by the Lords of the Treaſury, and 
the Council Board, and Letters Patents paſſed on Aug. 2. but the Miniſters 
prevailed to limit the annuity to four years, unleſs the King raiſed above 
20000 J. of the money aſſigned within that time; for in ſuch caſe it was 
to be continued till the whole of the ſum received by his Majeſty was paid. 
But the party againſt the Duke of Ormonde ſeemed to have as keen an ap- 
petite to ruin him in his private fortune, as to ſtrip him of his power in 
publick affairs. For notwithſtanding this agreement, and though the an- 
nuity was fixed upon the quit- rents of particular perſons, the ſucceeding 
Lords Lieutenants (after his Grace had received one ycar) made difficultics in 
allowing it to be paid; under pretence that the King had not received the 
year's rent aforeſaid, though it was purely the fault, becauſe abſolutely in the 


power, of the Crown to aſſeſs, levy and collect it, wheneyer his Majeſty 
| ſhould pleaſe to give orders. 


1669. 


The Duke of Or monde on the 13th at night, had notice that the King in- 73, Duke of 
tended the next day at a Committee of foreign affairs to declare his relolu- Ormonde “e. 
tion to change the Governor of Ireland, and appoint the Lord Privy * 


Lord Robarts 


to ſucceed. His Majeſty on this occaſion declared, how well he was ſa- made Lord 


„ tisfied with the Duke of Ormonde's thirty year's ſervice to his father and 


« flute, 


Lieutenant of 
Ws ; Ireland. 
„ himiclf; that the change he now made was not out of diſtruſt or diſplea- 2 
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« portant part of his affairs; and that no body ſhould have an higher or 
« ncarer place in his eſteem and confidence.” The Duke's return was mage 
with all ſubmiſſion to his Royal pleaſure, with all ſatisfaction in his Majeſty's 
approbation of his ſervice, which gave him a much greater pleaſure than 
he had reccived trouble from all the calumnics thrown upon him by his 
enemies; concluding with a proteſtation, that his principle had always been 
and ever ſhould be, to ſerve, when, where, and in what ſtation it ſhould 
pleaſe him to appoint. The Lord Privy Seal declared his acceptance of the 
charge with modeſty in relation to himſelf, and with very handſom and 
obliging expreſſions concerning his predeceſſor; which his Grace returned 
with his approbation of the choice his Majeſty had made, wiſhing him ſuc. 
ceſs ſuitable to his great abilities. Thus ended the affair with great decen 
and a good grace on the Duke of Ormonde's part, and not without ſome fa. 
tisfaction in the meaſure of mortification which the Duke of Bucks and others 
of his enemies received for not being able to carry their point as to the 
perſon whom they had deſigned for his ſucceſſor, the King reſolving not to 
give the poſt to any of thoſe who had openly aimed at it, and had ſhewed 
themſelves moſt active and buly in attacking the Duke of Ormonde. There 
was nothing that upon this event his Grace was ſo ſollicitous about, as the de- 
portment of his ſons and friends; he recommended to them in the moſt car. 
neſt manner not to quit their poſts and ſtations in the Army, nor to leave 
the Kingdom, but to obſerve, that moderation and temper of which he ſet 
them the example; for unleſs they conformed to it, and kept from breaking 
out into any action or expreſſion of reſentment, all that he could do, would 
ſignify nothing; his conduct would pals only for an artificial guiſe, and 
theirs would be deemed to ſpeak their natural and genuine ſenſe of the mat- 
ter. 
Whilſt the diſplacing of the Duke of Ormonde was in ſuſpence, Lord A. 
lington had afted a very myſterious part, ſo that his Grace could not tell 
what credit to give to his profeſſions, or what opinion to form of his con- 
duct. Every ſuggeſtion againſt him was made by others, but then Arling- 
ton was ſo cloſely united with them in all other meaſures, that he might 
well be ſuſpected of being ſecretly engaged with them in this, though he 
did not carc openly to appear in it on Lord O/ory's account. That he was 
ſo, appeared ſoon after plainly enough, for a man cannot make a clearer 
confeſſion of his guilt, than by ſtooping to the wretched meannels of taking 
refuge in a falſhood for excuſe. The Duke of Ormonde had in the courle 
of this affair, expreſſed himſelf with doubt on the ſubject of Lord Arlmg- 
tons friendſhip and good offices; but when all was over, and he had an op- 
portunity of writing to the Earl of Offory by a ſafe hand, he tells him on 
March 15. his ſentiments in theſe words. Though this Gentleman Sir 
« Oliver St. George will give you another long important letter from me; 
yet having made no mention of him in it, I write this to aſſure you, he 
« has carried himſelf during his being here with all the friendlineſs and te- 
ſpect he could expreſs to me, and that it will be fit for you to uſe him 
accordingly. Since I wrote my other letter, Fames Halſal has told me, 
that my Lord Townſend expoſtulating with Lord Arlington about his put- 
ting himlclf upon new parties and friendſhips, contrary to his former 
courſe and correſpondence which had been with Cavaliers; and particu- 
larly mcationing his deſertion of me, as the rumor went, his Lordthip an- 
ſwered, as to what related to me, that I had not only eſtranged myſelf 
from him, and concealed my affairs from him, but had contracted a friend- 
de (hip with Sir V. Coventry and Sir John Duncombe, with whom I was 
* ordinarily locked up two hours at a time; that thoſe two were his _— 
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and deſigned his ruin, againſt which it was but reaſonable he ſhould op- CHAxLrs 
« poſe all his induſtry. In all this there is not one (ſyllable of truth; for 1 II. 

« did acquaint him with all my thoughts in much freedom, and deſired his ag 
« advice; and if I came not at him, it was his deſire I ſhould not. Inever 19. 
in my life was once locked up with Sir JF. Coventry, nor ever held any 

« diſcourſe of buſineſs with Duncombe. I do not tell you this, that you 

« ſhould take the leaſt notice of it to him or any other; but to let you ſee 

« in how diſingenuous a way he would excuſe his mean dependance on the 

« Duke of Bucks, and his coldneſs in what related to me; of cithcr of which 

« 1] never before accuſed him, nor ſhall yet to any, but you. This is 

« enough, and I am confident it is true, for he has ſaid little leis to others. 

The other important letter mentioned in this, ſent by the ſame perſon, Pins Auf 
but wrote the day before, contains ſomething ſo very curious, that it ought 4 rag 
not to be concealed from the reader, nor can be deemed impertinent to this 
Hiſtory, when it ſerves to diſcover the deſigns of that party of men, who 
brought about this change in the government of Ireland. It runs in theſe 
words, The computations of the King's debt, and income to diſcharge it, 
« may doubtleſs be of uſe to Lord Robarts ; and I ſhall take a fit ſeaſon to 
« furniſh him with them. In the mean time, you are not to underſtand your 
« ſelf to be my Deputy, or his, but the King's; and when his Commiſſion 
„is under ſcal, it will be no diminution to you, or pleaſure to him, that 
« you ply him with diſpatches of old Pauls drawing. The paper intended 
« for my ſelf ſhall be kept to a fit time. I have often moved my Lord Ar- 
« lingion for the augmentation of Dick e Jones his penſion ; it were well 
« you would write warmly to him on the ſubject, your intereſt being more 
« powerful than mine. I do not love to write upon conjecture, eſpecially 
« tuch things as are delicate, and ſubject not only to change, but to mit- 
te conſtruction. But concciving this to be a ſafe conveyance, and that the 
knowledge of what in my opinion is like to happen, may ſomewhat guide 
« your carriage (with which I am yet fully ſatisfied) 1 will venture to tell 
« you, That if I am not much miſtaken, there is a purpole to ſtrike at the 
« Duke's 4 Command in the Admiralty, upon pretence that the affairs be— 
« longing to it, as to the iſſuing of money, are much miſmanaged. Whe- 
« ther it be lo, or no; or if it be, whether the Duke be in the fault, or that 
the want of a fixed method ſuitable to the preſent conjuncture (of which I 
have often heard him complain) be the cauſe, I am contident it will be 
« the pretext; and that the aim is to drive him by leſſening his authority 
« to intemperate reſentments, of which they will be ready to make ulc, 
* When I ſay they, I mean the Duke of Bucks, your brother Arlington, 
and Sir Thomas Clifford, who, I think, have prevailed with the Keeper to 
be inſtrumental. All theſe, eſpecially the three firſt, do cqually fear that 
* the Duke ſhould have credit with the King, or that the preſent Parliament 
* ſhould ever meet; and yet the neceſſities of the Crown are lo great and 

growing, (however the King is perſuaded to the contrary) that a Parlia- 
ment, and nothing elſe, can remedy them; and they who have leaſt ro do 
in the preſent counſels, will not only be the moſt ſafe, but the moſt po- 
pular. As for the Duke of Bucks, 1 am confident, he not only underva- 
lues, but hates the King's Perſon and his Brother's; and has deſigns apart, 
if not aimed at the ruin of them both. I hope I am perſuaded, the others 
* have no ſuch purpole or inclinations ; but their conjunction with that vile 
man, however brought to pals at firſt, or now neceſlitared in their opi- 
nion, not only furthers his intentions (how miſchievous ſocver they arc) 
but involvss them in his fortune; which cannot be good in the concluſion, 
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A from ſuch a poſture of affairs is too, too eaſy to apprehend. It th 
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rude 
« Religion ſignify nothing. What diſorders may, or rather — — 


« behoves all honeſt men to preſerve and improve their intereſt, ſo to be 
« able (in an opportunity which God may put into their hands) to ſerve 
« the King and their Country, when both may be left in need of it by thoſe 
« who have little regard to either, ſo they may attain for the preſent to the 
*« ends they aim at, whether of ayarice, ambition, or pleaſure. I am gotten 
« further, and into plainer terms than I intended; and do heartily pray 
« I may be miſtaken in my fears and diſtruſts, which ſhall hurt no man, un. 
« leſs they come to be certainties, but my ſelf, who, I confeſs, am dit. 
« quieted by them. God ſend us better times than we have deſeryed to 
* 

The new Lieutenant of Ireland, John Lord Robarts of Truro, at his en. 
trance upon his poſt, carried himſelf with greater civility towards the Duke 
of Ormonde, than was uſual with him, or could be expected from one of 
his temper. He was a man of probity, and meant well to the ſervice of his 
King and Country ; but was very ſingular in his ways of proceedings, ſtiff 
ſolemn and formal in his manner, and ſo uncomplaiſant in his addreſs and 
reception of perſons, that the Iriſb Nobility and Gentry, who were now in 
London and paid their reſpects to him upon his being inveſted with this new 
dignity, took offence at his carriage, ſome of them reſenting it ſeriouſly, 
whilſt the wiſer ſort of them thought it ſo ridiculous, that they only treated 
it as a ſubject of laughter. They bore it the worſe, for having been long 
uſed to the affable and engaging manner of the Duke of Ormonde, © whole 
« winning bchaviour and ſweetneſs of temper (to uſe the words of one of 
* his converts) had reconciled to his Majeſty's government, and had obtain- 
« ed a greater conqueſt upon the hearts of thouſands of diſcontented per- 
„ ſons, whole paſt actions made them afraid of and averſe to it, than a 
« frowning ſevere man would have done in an hundred years.” He was 
ſlothful in buſineſs, and very rarely appeared either at the Council or Com- 
mittee, when the [rſh affairs were under conſideration, expecting that all 
ſhould be prepared and fitted for him, without any pains of his own; per- 
haps out of a view that he might be at liberty to blame his inſtructions, and 
all other things prepared in relation to the Government, and yer bear no 
ſhare in the blame. One particular clauſe he was deſirous to get into his 
Commiſſion, giving him liberty to do all things according to his diſcretion. 
This he ſuppoſed would ſupply all defects in his inſtructions ; the Lord Keeper 
told him it was unneceſſary and inſignificant : but he till inſiſting on it, the 
clauſe was allowed to be inſerted to pleaſe his humour. The oddneſs of his 
temper appeared remarkably in another patticular. The King had ordered 
to be inſerted, in the Commiſſion of revocation of the Duke of Ormonde, 
ſome words expreſſing his ſatisfaction in his Grace's good government of the 
Kingdom of Ireland. The Lord Robarts would not allow theſe words to 
pals the Privy Seal, though by the refuſal his own Commiſſion for the Lieu 
tenancy, and conſequently his pay was retarded. That Commiſſion was ready 
to pals the Seal in the beginning of March; but by this obſtinacy he de- 
layed ir till May, knowing all the while that the King was reſolved upon 
the matter, and that the words muſt paſs (as they did) at laſt by his Majeſty's 
immediate warrant. | f 

The Duke of Ormonde acted otherwiſe with regard to Lord Robarts in 
the matter of his inſtructions. Thoſe who were dilappointed in the choice 
of his ſucceſſor, (who were in effect all that had laboured his Grace's te- 
move) not being able to prevail with the King to take it downright from 
him, (which would have been at once an affront to the Lord Robarts = = 
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higheſt degree, and have added much to the diſteputation which the manage. CHARLES 
ment of his affairs lay under) endeavouted to make him reſign it, by im- II. 
poſing hard terms upon him, which he could not well digeſt. Their deſigns 3 
were favoured in one point by the King's own notions, who told the Duke N 
that he thought it might be fit for him to reſerve to himſelf the diſpoſition 
of all military offices ; but his Grace arguing againſt that innovation as not 
reaſonable towards Lord Robarts, nor of advantage to his own ſervice, pre- 
vailed with his Majeſty to recede from his intentions in that particular. He 
had the ſame ſucceſs with regard to ſome clauſes, that ſeemed to affect him- 
ſelf, and were probably intended to inſinuate things to his prejudice. When 
the new Licutenant's inſtructions about the revenue were read in Council, 
the Duke of Ormonde took exception to two particulars. The one was, 
its being taken for granted, that the bringing in of the revenue was inno- 
vated, and put out of the old and laudable method (which might poſſibly 
be underſtood as done by his Grace ;) the other was, that the revenue had 
not been well diſpoſed of or accounted for. Both theſe the Duke athrmed 
to be untruths, ſo far as they concerned him, and as they were there {et 
down; and after ſome diſcourſe on the ſubject, thele reflecting clauſes were 
ordered to be left out, and the inſtructions ran fairly, and agrecable to thoſe 
which had been given to former Licutenants. The King was now ſufhci- 
ently ſenſible, that the charge of the eſtabliſhment exceeded the revenue of 
Ireland; that hence aroſe the arrears due to the military and civil liſts ; and 
that therefore it was neceſſary to make a conſiderable reduction in the Army. 
He thought it better to make this reduction fall upon the Officers rather than 
the Soldicrs, and being reſolved to diſmiſs ſome and to change others, he 
deſircd the Duke of Ormonde at this time to give him a charaQter of all the 
Officers in the Army, that he might keep up ſuch as were well affected to 
his ſervice, and diſcard the reſt. His Majeſty could not well give a greater 
teſtimony of his opinion of the Duke of Ormonde's integrity, impartial ju- 
ſtice to all men, and entire affections to his ſervice, than he did by this ex- 
traordinary inſtance of his confidence: and it is not a little ſtrange, that he 
ſhould ſuffer himſelf to be teazed into a diſmiſſion of a Miniſter, in whom 
he had ſo entire a confidence, and whole abilities all the world confeſſed. 
The chief end of the Cabal at Court in ſending the Lord Privy Scal into 
Ireland was to examine into the Duke of Ormonde's adminiſtration, and to 
find out ſome faults in it, particularly in the point of the revenue. He went 
thither in September with this view, which his natural temper diſpoſed him 
to entertain; but not being able to diſcover any miſmanagement that might 
anſwer the deſires of the Faction in that reſpect, and not fitted, through his 
extreme caution, to ſerve their purpoſes in others, he was recalled in the 
May following, and ſuccceded by John Lord Berkeley of Stratton. 

How the Duke of Ormonde's removal was reliſhed in Ireland, may be 7h Duke of 
conjectured from a letter of Lord Aungier to a Perſon of Quality in the 27m0nges, 
Court of England, wrote from Dublin on Nov. 14. 1668, when that affair 2 in 
was ſtrongly ſollicited by the Cabal, and reports of it ſpread over the three Lteland. 
Kingdoms. © As for the ſad news (lays he) you are mourning under about 
my Lord Duke's laying down his government, you have many afflicted 

companions in this Kingdom, that have the ſame ſenſe with your ſelf 
upon the thoughts thereof; for we have had whiſpering reports of it in 
this place this fortnight ; but thoſe that either love him, or wiſh well 
« to his Majeſty's affairs, are loth to believe it. 1 confeſs I ſee ſo much 
* realon againſt it, as to the good ſettlement of this Nation, and can appre— 
hend ſo little for it, that I cannot believe it. If the King could forget 
his unſpotted loyalty, and all his ſufferings and ſervices in his cauſe, what 


* reaſons can be produced to ſatisfy the King's judgment, that the remov- 
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* ſubjccts of all ſorts in this Kingdom, than any ſix others he can pitch u 
and who knows the temper and principles of this Nation better than any ſub. 
ject in the three Kingdoms) I cannot apprehend. For he hath gone thro 
with a general ſatisfaction to all, (that are not reſolved nothing ſhall fa. 
« tisfy them) the moſt intricate and knotty piece of work his Majeſty had 
to do ſince his Reſtoration, not only in ſettling the diſtracted eſtates or 
the people of this Kingdom, but their unſettled minds, that though none 
„ may have had what themſelves have deſired, yet all have had their pro. 
portion and ſhare. The old ſervitors and ſufferers have had honours, of. 
« fices and penſions; the 1r;ſb that could ſay any thing for themſelves, the 
« whole or a competent part of their eſtates, and the old Army more than 
I am ſure they ever expected; and in this diſtribution of the King's fa- 
« your to all, every thing was performed by him with ſuch evenneſs of tem. 
per and equality of fayour to all parties, that none but ſuch as are angry 
ce they could not cngroſs the whole, can be diſcontented. 
« For my ſelf was ſo acquainted with the ſeveral humours of this Nation 
before his Grace's landing, that I know the animoſities between party and 
«« party were grown to ſuch an height, that the perſons of the ſeveral fac- 
« tions could hardly meet each other in the ſtreet, or upon the road, but 
« ſome expreſſions either in word or geſture of their mutual hatred would 
be manifeſted. Many of the perſons then in power (being as obnoxious 
* as thoſe that were turned out) had no way to make themſelves good ſub- 
«« jects, but by cndcayouring to render others (more innocent than them- 
&« ſclycs) intolerably bad; whereby the conditions of many of the non-con- 
forming party were ſo hard, and their expectations of the equal liberty of 
« ſubjects ſo little, that moſt of any quality or ingenuity were haſtening to 
«« diſpoſe of their eſtates, and remove themſelves into foreign countries, 
« chooſing rather a voluntary baniſhment, than to endure the bondage they 
were in, both as men and Chriſtians. But no ſooner did they hear of our 
good Dukc's deſignment for Ireland, than it begat hopes in them, that his 
«« {weet temper and moderate principles might relieve them from under thoſe 
«« preſſures; well knowing he durſt do them juſtice, and extend fayour to 
* ſuch of them as he ſaw deſerved it, without fear of leſſening the King's 
% confidence in him. And before he had been three months in Ireland, 
fears were removed, diſcontented minds quieted, thoughts of foreign coun- 
tries given over, and every man diſpoſing of himſelf to ſettlement, and 
e induſtriouſly laying out themſelves either in planting or trading. Inſtead 
« of any removing, many families both Engliſh and French came over to 
« ſhelter themſelves under his comfortable government from the ſeverity of 
„their Church-diſcipline. And himſelf knows, not only in the Dutch 
« war, but on all occaſions the Kingdom hath had to fear diſturbance, he 
* hath had thoſe very perſons, whom thoſe he found in the government 
« moſt feared, tendering their ſervice to him, with their lives and eſtates, 
« againſt the King's enemies. And now after all this, to hear of his remo- 
« val, and (for ought they know) of all thoſe bleſſings they have enjoyed 
« by him, what diſtractions in the minds of people doth it beget ? what en- 
e quiring who ſhall ſucceed him? Say ſome, if it ſhould be a perſon that 
« hath been in arms againſt the King with us, he dare not ſhew us counte- 
© nance; if it be another of an auſtere temper and rough behaviour, he will 
not do it; if it be one that hath a ſpecial favour to the Iriſb, then they 
« will grow inſolcnt, and tire and wear out the Engliſh; it it be one that 
« hath a ſevere and declared enmity to the Triſh, then they will hazard to 
run out into rebellion, and then we are all undone. This is really the 


« diſtracted temper of the people, that the reputed change of the you 
ö me 
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© ment produces, and all that my ſelf and many others concerned in this CH 


« caſe can do is to pray that God would ſo guide his Majeſty's counſels in 


« this affair, as may moſt tend to his glory, and the peace and ſettlement of WW 


« this his Kingdom.” 


The Duke of Ormonde being removed from the government of Ireland, es choje 
ir was neceſſary to diſmiſs a great part of that numerous family and expen- yr 


the Univer/ity 


ſive equipage, which to maintain the dignity and magnificence of his employ - # Oxtord 


ment, he kept at Dublin. The Ducheſs went thither for this end carly in 
the ſpring, and when on the laſt Friday in May ſhe left that city, all the 
perſons of Quality then in town, to ſhew their reſpect to his Grace, brought 
her part of her way towards Kilkenny, expreſſing the greateſt concern tor 
his leaving the government. She ſet fail from Materford in the beginning 
of July, and landing at Milford Haven, procceded on her journey towards 
London. The Duke met her at a ſcat of Colonel Cooke's in Oxfordſhire, 
and was the next day cntertained at Oxford by Dr. Fell the Vice-Chancel- 
lor, and created Doctor of Civil Law. This was the prelude to a greater 
honour deſigned him by that Univerſity ; who thought no time ſo proper 
for expreſſing their regard to his virtue, as when it ſuffered a ſort of eclipſe 
at Court. The Earl of C/arendon upon his retreat into France had in a let- 
tet from Calais reſigned his office of Chancellor, into which Dr. Gilbert 
Sheldon, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was choſen. He had been a great be- 
nefactor to the Univerſity, and would willingly have engaged in the charge, 
but for his great age and infirmities. Theſe had hitherto kept him from 
taking poſſeſſion of that dignity, and as they were likely to increaſe daily, 
made him rather think of a proper perſon to whom he might recommend 
the care of the Univerſity, than of taking it upon himſelf. The Duke of 
Ormonde was the fitteſt perſon he could think of, being one, „ who be- 
« ſides the eminency of his birth and dignities, had made himſelf more il— 
« luſtrious by his virtue and merits, by the conſtant integrity he had in all 
« fortuncs ſhewn to the King and Church, and by his love of letters and 
learned men.” Under this character he recommended the Duke to the 
Univerſity in the letter © which he wrote on July 31. to the Vice-Chancel- 
lor, notifying his reſignation. F 

This letter being read in a Convocation on Aug. 4. the Duke of Ormonde 
was unanimouſly choſen Chancellor of the Univerſity. The ceremony ot 
his inauguration was performed at London on the 26th of that month in this 
manner. Dr. John Fell Vice Chancellor of the Univerſity, the Biſhops of 


Wincheſter, Cos and Rocheſter, a great number of Doctors of all facul- 


ties, Nathaniel Alſop and James Davenant the two ProQors, ſome Ba- 
chelors of Divinity, and a large body of Maſters, met about three a clock 
in the afternoon at Exeter Houſe in the Strand. From thence they walked, 
the Biſhops in their Epiſcopal habits, the reſt in thoſe peculiar to their de- 
grees, in ſolemn proceſſion, two in a row, three Eſquire Bedles, two infe- 
rior Bedles, and the Virger of the Univerſity, with thcir ornaments and 
maces erect, going before them, to Worceſter Houſe, where they went up 
to a large ſtately room, and took their reſpective (cats. The Vice-Chancecl- 
lor was placed in a chair at the upper end of the room, and on both ſides 
of the chair the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, the Biſhop of London, and the 
other Biſhops were ſeated. The two Proctors, according to the academical 
cuſtom, were placed before the Vice-Chancellor, and the Maſters regent and 
non-regent on ſeats ranged on both ſides of the room. Then the Vice- 
Chancellor ſignified to them the cauſe of that Convocation, which was to 
admit James Duke of Ormonde into the office of Chancellor of the Uni- 


© See Append. No. XC. 
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of an adjoining room, accompanied with the Earls of Bedford, — 


8 
the Convocation, ſeated himſelf in a chair placed near a table in the *<cing 


part of the room. Then the inſtrument of election being read by Mi. Hr. 


jamin Cooper Regiſter of the Univerſity, the Vice-Chancellor addreſſed him. 


ſelf in an elegant ſpeech to the Chancellor elect, and congratulated the Uni. 
verſity on the honour they enjoyed in having ſo eminent a patron, The 
ſpeech bcing finiſhed, the Vice-Chancellor laid the inſtrument of election, 
the ſeal of the Chancellor's office, the book of ſtatutes, and the keys upon 
the table before the Chancellor, the Bedles at the ſame time laying down 
their maces. Then Aſp the ſenior Proctor having firſt adminiſtred the oaths 
of Supremacy and Allegiance to the Duke, the Vice-Chancellor tendered to 
him the oaths for preſerving, defending and maintaining the ſtatutes, ptivi- 
leges and cuſtoms of the Univerſity, and for faithfully diſcharging the office 
of Chancellor, which his Grace having likewiſe taken, he was by the Vice. 
Chancellor admitted to the Chancellorſhip of the Univerſity of Oxford. and 
to all the rights and powers belonging to that office. This being done, the 
ſenior Proctor in a florid harangue returned thanks to the Chancellor for 
vouchſafing to accept that office, and recommended to him the defence ot 
the rights and privileges of the Univerſity againſt all their adverſarics, parti- 
cularly the townſmen. Then the Chancellor himſelf, having made a te- 
markable ſpeech in Engliſh, thanking the Univerſity for their good-will, and 
aſſuring them of uſing his beſt endeayours to defend their rights, to preſerye 
their ſtatutes, to encourage learning, and to give his protection on all occa- 
ſions to that learned body in general, and to every deſetving member of it 
in particular. After this the Vice-Chancellor having delivered to him the 
inſtrument of election under the Univerſity-Seal in a ſilver box, with the 
enſigns of the Chancellor's office and the Bedles maces, the Chancellor de- 
livered back thoſe enſigns to the Vice-Chancellor, and the maces to the Be- 
dles; who, after the Vice-Chancellor had diſſoved the Convocation, going 
before the Chancellor, the whole aſſembly attended him into a large dining- 
room, where they were entertained at a ſumptuous banquet; with which 
ended the ceremony of inſtallation. 

This ſignal teſtimony of the affection and eſteem of the Univerſity of Ox- 


ford could not but be very agreeable to the Duke of Ormonde. No body 


of men had ever given more illuſtrious proofs of their learning, virtue and 
integrity, than that univerſity had done in the late times of confuſion ; and 
its reputation was ſtill high in thoſe reſpects. It was an eminent declaration 
made in his favour by a body of men diſtinguiſhed by their knowledge, parts, 
virtue, loyalty and religion, who, if they were not the repreſentative of that 
Nation, (from every quarter of which, and from familics of condition in 
each, were drawn thoſe plants which were nurtured and flouriſhed in their 
ſocicty) were yet molt likely to ſpeak its general ſenſe. They ſpoke at leaſt 
the ſenſe of a ſeminary of learning, famous in foreign countries, and of 
conſiderable influence in their own, in which the moſt eminent members ot 
both Houſes had laid the foundation of their reaſoning, imbibed that learn- 
ing and improved thoſe parts, which enabled them to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
in the debates of Parliament. This was undeniably the caſe at this time, 
and though poſlibly in another age, men fancying themſelves to have more 
wiſdom, only becauſe they have leſs virtue and religion than their anceſtors, 
may contract prejudices againſt an univerſity education, I may yet venture 
to lay, that notwithſtanding any defects that may be found therein, it will 
ſtill be preferable to any other; and if thoſe who look upon it with ſenti- 
ments of contempt will be pleaſed at any time to make obſervations ar 
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perſons who ſpcak with the moſt weight, and are the beſt heard in Parlia. CHARLEs 
ment, they will till find them to be thoſe who have had the benefit of ſuch II. 

an education. The Duke of Ormonde, in the honour paid him by this learned n 
body of men, had the more reaſon to be pleaſed, becauſe it was doing that 19. 
juſtice to his charaQter in the pteſent age, which he only expected from po- 

ſtcritvy. He had been a little before (as he was taking a walk carly in the 

morning with Sir Robert Southwell in the Pall Mall) diſcourſing of the vi- 

ciſlitudes of fortune, how it had ſtill befallen him to be employed in times 

of the greateſt difficulty, and when affairs were in the worſt ſituation ; how 

his employments had been thrown upon him without any deſire or applica- 

tion of his own; how when he thought his actions were moſt juſtifiable, they 
commonly found the hardeſt interpretation and concluded at laſt, 77 well 

« (ſaid he) nothing of this ſhall yet break my heart; for however it may 

« fare with me in Court, I am treſolved to lie well in the Chronicle. 

There are certain junctutres and ſcaſons, in which acts of reſpect arc juſtly 4þ-r/4 in x 
enhanced above thcir natural value, and are doubly welcome. Such was that 1 
in which the Univerſity of Oxford expreſſed theirs to the Duke of Ormonde. ine Sale and 
He was at that time attacked in the ſcandalous and deteſtable way of libels, Settlement of 
and great induſtry was uſed to run him down with calumnies and milrepreſen- ""* 
tations, as his friend the Lord Chancellor Clarendon had lately been. Among 
theſe libels there was one entitled, A Narrative of the Sale and Settle- 
ment of Ireland, wrote in a looſe declamatory way, to ſhew the ſufferings of 
the Ir; in that ſettlement. There are ſeveral miſtakes in the book, and ' 
no proper ſtate of the caſe on any ſide; but the Adventurers and Soldiers 
ate loaded with reproaches throughout it; even the merits of the Officers 
that ſerved in the King's Army before 1649. are depreciated, and their ſecu— 
rity magnified contrary to the truth of the fact; whilſt the IJriſh arc repre- 
ſented as the only perſons that had any title to the King's favour, and as if 
all of them were thus entitled, and there had been none of that country who 
had oppoſed the Peace of 1648. or had withſtood the King's authority. The 
partiality of the author is ſo very notorious, that it deſtroys the credit and 

weight of his work; and he gives a very ſorry proof of his judgment, in 
making the Marquis of Autrim the hero of his piece, and in inſiſting on one 
of his vileſt actions and moſt impudent falſhoods (for which he had been 
put in the Tower, and when his eſtate was in queſtion, labourcd to vindicatc 
himſelf from the charge by abſolutely denying it) as a matter of fact to ex- 
cuſe the Rebellion. It is needleſs to take notice of any particulars in this 
pamphlet, after having given ſo exact an account of the ſettlement, as is rc- 
lated in the courle of this hiſtory ; but 1 muſt obſerve, that the point it 
drives at, is a repeal of the Acts of Settlement, and the ſtrengrh ot the ar— 
gument lies in the vile aſperſion thrown upon the Earl of Clarendon, as if 
he had been the maker of thoſe Acts, and had ſettled them in the manner 
they paſled, without any regard to juſtice, but purely through the influence 
of bribery and corruption. This was certainly making court to the faction, 
which procured his baniſhment, and were now in power; but no vicw in 
politicks will excuſe the baſeneſs of calumniating a man ablent, uncapable of 
defence, and ſunk already low enough by his misfortunes. There never was 
a falſer charge, and (as the whole couric of the Chancellor's letters to the 
Duke of Ormonde fully prove) there did not fit in the Council of England, 
lo true a friend to Ireland as he was, ever oppoling all methods of op- 
| preſſing that country, and labouring heartily in Council and elſewhere to do 
lervice to all thoſe Triſh, who had adhered to the Peace, and given proofs 
of their affections to the King's cauſe. As for the pretended gains he made 
by the ſettlement, all the foundation for that accuſation was this. A pro- 
polal being made by the Adventurers to give the King a year's rent of all 


their 
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CHARLEs their lands, this was improved ſo as to take in other intereſts, and a ſum of 
II. 300000 J. was to be raiſed in this way, to be applied to different purpoſes 
but the laſt r00000 /. of it was to be diſpoſed of for the relief and bench: 
1669. of ſuch as had been eminent ſufferers for their loyalty to the King. The 
Earl of Clarendon certainly came under that character, and the Earl of Or. 
rery being one of the Lords Juſtices, and likewiſe a Truſtee for the tecei 
of this money, put him into the liſt of perſons, among whom that money 
might properly be diſtributed. The King accordingly made him an 41. 
ſignment of a proportion of thoſe rents to be raiſed out of the Counties of 
Meath, Weſtmeath, Wexford and Kilkenny ; but all this was done without 
Lord Clarendon's knowledge. The Duke of Ormonde when he was Lord 
Lieutenant took care to collect ſome of this money, for him, before it was 
communicated to him ; what was the reaſon of its being ſecreted from him 
for whole benefit it was intended, is not particularly mentioned; but it 
is evident from the letters of theſe three Noblemen, that the Chancellor was 
utterly ignorant of the matter till after it was done, and after the firſt Ag 
of Settlement was ſent from Ireland; that he never gave himſelf any trou- 
ble about it, or thought of it afterwards; and when, about the time he re. 
ſolved on building his houſe, an account was ſent him that a conſiderable 
ſum had been collected for him, he received the news with as much ſur. 
prize, as if the money had been ſent him from Uzopza. Till the Commiſ. 
ſioners of valuation had gone through their work, it was not known what 
this grant would amount to; but then it appeared to be about 15000 /. of 
which he received 6192 J. before his exile; the other 8800 J. as I have rea- 
ſon to think, was never paid, being charged on the ſame fund, as the Duke 
of Ormonde's 48256 l. mentioned above, which though part of what his 
Grace had actually disburſcd for the King's ſervice, underwent the like fate. 
This is all the pretence for that odious charge of corruption laid upon that 
great and unfortunate Miniſter, to whoſe memory I thought this juſtice was 
owing, to ſtate the fact, as I have it from unexceptionable evidence in the 
letters beforementioned, and in thoſe of Sir V Domvile, and Sir J. Tem. 
ple, Attorney and Sollicitor General of Ireland. The world will judge, 

how little ground there was for the charge. 

That pamphlet was wrote after Lord Clarendon's baniſhment, and as | 
judge, after Lord Robarts was made Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, be. 
cauſe of a compliment made to this Nobleman. The author of it does not 
put his name to it, but I find by a note of Sir R. Southwell, that Peter 
Talbot, one of the elder brothers of Colonel Talbot, was reputed to be the 
man. Peter was a Jeſuit, and too buly and intriguing a perſon, to be lut- 
fered even in that ſociety. He has been already taken notice of in this Hi- 
ſtory, on account of his private conferences with the King at Cologne, and oi 
his intereſt in the Court of Madrid, and with the Spaniſh Miniſters in the 
Low-Countries. In the year after the Reſtoration, he came into England, 
and after the King's marriage with the Infanta of Portugal, he was one of 
the Prieſts that officiated in her family. His buſy nature did not (ſuffer him 
to continue long in that poſt; he was always telling the Queen ſome ſtory 
or other, and the uncaſinels which ſhe ſuffered in OF. 1662. upon Lady Ca- 
ſtlemainès being put about her, was imputed in a good mcaſure to his inſi- 
nuations. There is a Hpaniſb word frequently uſed by lovers in that coun- 
try to their miſtreſſes, and which likewiſe ſignifies an enchantreſs. T albo! 
had unhappily made uſe of this expreſſion in his diſcourſe, and the good 
Queen not having been uſed to the language of lovers, nor comprehending the 
true meaning of the word, preſently imagined the Counteſs of Caſtlemaint 
to be a real ſorcereſs. In conſequence of this notion, and in great tender- 
neſs to the King's Perſon, ſhe cautioned him againſt that Lady, and Fg 
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meaning. But finding her very ſerious in the matter, he enquired how ſhe 
came to entertain ſo wrong a notion; ſhe aſcribed it to Peter Talbot, who 
being now involved with the Duke of Bucks in contriving to make the mil- 
chict which at that time diſtracted the Court, was ordered to depart the 
Kingdom. He was about this time named by the Pope to be titular Arch- 
biſhop of Dublin, and was on May 2. this year conſecratcd at Antwerp, and 
came over afterwards into Ireland. Whoever was the author of the Narra- 
tive, has much to anſwer for an aſperſion on the Duke of Ormonde, whom 
he repreſents as oppoſing the Iriſb being included in the Engliſb Act of In- 
demnity, out of the corrupt influence which the Iriſh 
miles of a great ſum of money, and of that vaſt eſtate which he had ſince got 
by the Act of Settlement, had upon his Grace. 
h as would have ſatisfied the juſt claims of all the Adventurers; an 
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her fears in ſuch a manner, that he was puzzled a good while to know her CHARTER; 


II. 


LEY NDS 
1669. 


This new eſtatc is ſaid to 


aſſertion in which, whether the impudence or falſhood be more ſhocking, 
is hard to determine. This will appear hereafter; at preſent I am only to 
obſerve, that if P. Talbot was really the author, he deſerves a name I do 
not care to give any man, for he charges here a fact © which he knew to 
be falſe; for as it was owing to the Duke of Ormonde's interpoſing in favour 
of the deſerving Iriſb, when the Act of Indemnity was under conſideration, 
that ſome clauſes offered for excluding all the Iriſb Roman Catholicks from 


a Capacity of reſtitution by his Majeſty's favour, were not added to the 
Bill, ſo it appears under P. Talbots own hand, that he then acknowledged, 


the preſervation of the Iriſo Nation from utter ruin was entirely owing to 


his Grace. 


There was another libellous paper printed about this time, entitled, Que- 9uic atout 
ries relating to the revenue of Ireland, and to the Duke of 


Ormonde; cal- V Duke of 


culated in that fly and daſtardly way of calumny, by putting queſtions — O_ 
inſinuating things che Queriſt is afraid or aſhamed of aſſerting, to perſuade 
the world, that there had been a vaſt diſſipation of the revenue of Ireland 
(in order to which falſe and extravagant calculations were made of the charge 
of the revenue) and that the Duke had made exorbitant advantages in land 


and money, to the diſappointment of the ſettlement. 
piece was agreeable to the concluſion which expreſſed the deſign of the libel 
and pretended to ſhew that it was unfit his Grace ſhould be conrinucd longer 


The whole of this 


in the government of Ireland, himſelf being an Iriſhman, and his relations 
Papiſts. It was publiſhed juſt at the time that the Duke of Buckingham and 
his cabal made their laſt efforts for removing the Duke of Ormonde; and 
was probably drawn up by ſome of that crew. For the Printer being diſ- 
covered, was taken up, and 200 copies ſeized in his houſe; and though his 
poverty and charge of children were very great, yet he would never confeſs 


who ſet him to work. Such a confeſſion would have procured him his li- 
berty; but he ſeemed to flight it, being maintained very well in priſon; 
where he lay for a long time very contentedly, without making applica- 
tion, or uſing any means to be cither bailed or diſcharged. | 

The Duke of Ormonde ſeeing no way of diſcovering the author of the His Grace 
libel, did not concern himſelf with the proſecution of the Printer; but find. in, 
ing himſelf daily attacked by falſe charges and miſrepreſentations of his con- 
duct, thought it neceſſary to take ſome ſtep for his own vindication, that the Meath. 
world might not interpret his ſilence and contempt of ſlanders to be any ac- 
knowledgment of their truth. Edward Brabazon Earl of Meath, a perſon 
of a very ſhallow underſtanding, but great vanity, of a peeviſh humour, and 
infinitely litigious (of which temper every neighbour of his and every court 
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Cuanxs of law in Ireland, and the Council itſelf the buſineſs whereof he obſtructed 


II. 


enjoyed a certain liberty in the ſuburbs of the city of Dublin, in right of 


1669. 


enquiry had afforded no colour for ſuch complaints, they never having te. 
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by his waſpiſh deportment and ſenſeleſs wranglings, had abundant experience 
* 
the diſſolved Abbey of St. Thomas. When the Duke of Ormonde was threat. 
ned with an impeachment in England, chiefly on account of the quarterin 
of ſoldiers in Dublin, the Earl thought it a ſeaſonable time to raile ſcandal 
on the regiment there quartered, and by conſequence on the Duke's admi. 
niſtration of the government. The Lord Lieutenant did not expect the com. 
plaint, having always taken him to be enough his friend, to have given him 
private notice if any diſorder had been committed in the ſpace of five years 
during which the regiment had been there, and the Earl all that time in as 
great familiarity with him as any man. The Duke was not more ſurprizeq 
at the unkindneſs, than unſatisfied with the meanneſs of ſuch a proceedin 
in a juncture, when the bare noiſe and report of a grievance might be mage 
uſe of by his enemies to do him irreparable miſchief, before he cauld be ſa 
much as admitted to a vindication. This made him call with ſome carneſt. 
neſs upon the Earl to make good his complaints; but thereupon he added 
a worſe ſcandal to the former, by ſaying that his tenants and witneſſes durſt 
not appear to prove his aſſertions for fear of the ſoldiers. In the debate of 
this matter, his Lordſhip affirming ſome things of which he neither was, nor 
could be, an eyc-witnels, the Duke ſaid, he was ſatisfied they were not true. 
The next day it was reported in town, and the Earl himſelf ſaid to Sit G 
Lane, that his Grace had given him the lie at Council. This forced the 
Lord Lieutenant at their next meeting to explain his meaning to be, that his 
Lordſhip was miſinformed, and that his words could not be otherwiſe rightly 
underſtood ; if they could, he there publickly retracted them; adding, that 
he did it for the ſatisfaction of the Board, and the juſtification of his own 
good manners, without any deſign to court the Earl of Meath's friendſhip, 
or avert his enmity. Upon this apology at the Board, the Lord Meath 
denied, he had ever ſaid, that the Duke gave him the lie; which yet was 
juſtified by Sir G. Lane then in his preſence. 
The Earl's complaints in Council were, that ſome of the ſoldiers quartered 
within his libertics, had without any directions from his Seneſchal or the 
Conſtable of the libertics, exacted ſeveral ſums of money weekly from his 
tenants, and had forced particularly ſeveral butchers to pay three pence a 
week for the ſtalls they had erected, in order to expole their meat to (ale. 
The ſoldiers of the Army in Ireland uſed formerly to receive billet- money from 
the inhabitants of towns, whether they were willing to quarter them, or no; 
but in July 1641. upon the Remonſtrance of the Parliament of Ireland, the 
King had ordered, they ſhould receive no billet money, except in caſes where 
the inhabitants did not care to lodge them. This laſt was the caſe in Dublin, 
where the billet- money was regulated, applotted and levied by the Mayor 
of the city, or by the Scneſchal or Conſtable of the liberties, with the con- 
ſcnt of the principal inhabitants. The Earl of Arrau, Colonel of the re- 
giment of guards, had ſome of his companies quartered in thole liberties, and 
his Lordſhip conceiving that his Officers and Soldiers were injured by the 
Earl of Meath's complaints, preſented a petition to the Council, repreſent- 
ing the caſe; the Lord Meath's declining to give an inſtance of any of the 
particulars in order to its being ſtrictly examined, and juſtice done upon the 
offenders; the deportment of his Officers and Soldiers, which he found upon 


ceived any billet-money, but by direction from the Seneſchal or Conſtable, 
and paying far more for the hire of their lodgings, than they received tor 
quarters, as he was ready to prove; and praying in fine,“ that the Earl ot 


« Meath might be ordered to give ſome inſtance (if he could) of the N 
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« of ſome of thoſe particulars he had been pleaſed fo poſitively to affirm in CHaRLEs 


« full Council, and to name as well the Otficers and Soldicrs charged with 
« ſuch exactions, as the inhabitants upon whom they had been committed, 
« that the Officers and Soldiets might receive duc puniſhment, it found guilty, 
« or if they proved themſelves innocent, might be freed from the blame, 
« and vindicated in their reputation. 

The Earl of Meath endcavourcd to vindicate himſelf by a petition of 
ſome of his tenants to himſelf, a copy of which with thcir names he an- 
nexed to his anſwer. The complaint in that petition was, that they paid 
for more quarters than there were effective men in the companics. Zzut this 
appeared to have been a thing of old date, and that he had formerly com- 
plained of it to the Earl of Arran, who explaining the matter to him, and 
Mewing that Officers were allowed better lodging than Soldiers, and in pro- 
portion to their rank had cach of them the allowance of two, tour and morc 
private centinels quarters (as was reaſonable, and had erer been the cuſtom) 
Afeath ſeemed at that time very well ſatisfied. Arran having replied to the 
anſwer, moved by the Attorney General at the Board, that both parties might 
be ordered to examine their witneſſes befote the Clerk of the Council or 
ſpecial Commiſſioners, or elſe a day of hearing to be appointed, and the 
witneſſes to be examined viva voce at the hearing of the cauſe. Meath 
being preſent in Council refuſed to make any proof at all of his allegations, 
or to proceed to an hearing at the Board, alledging that the matters con- 
tained in the pleadings amounted to felony or treaion, of which the Board 
had no cogniſance. He then produced his pleadings, and deſired they might 
be rcad; which was done accordingly. The Attorney thereupon inſiſted, 
that there was no matter of treaſon or felony charged or mentioned in the 
laid pleadings, and declared that he did not move the Council to determine 
any matter not cogniſable before them, but only to inform themſelves of the 
truth of the matters in queſtion, and proceed therein, as they ſhould ſee 
cauſe. Meath refuſing again to make any proof of his allegations, the 
Council upon the Attorney General's motion, drew up a Declaration of his 
rcfuſal, and cauſed it to be entered among the acts of the Board. 

A charge that could not be proved in Ireland, might ſerve well enough 
to make a noiſe in England, where it was not underſtood, and be very agree- 
able to the party, which had diſcovercd their inclinations or deſign to impcach 
the Duke of Ormonde ; and thither the Earl of Meath reſolved to go. He 
was neither civil nor military Officer, and had no occaſion to ask a paſs from 
the Lord Lieutenant; but whether he fancied his Grace would refuſe him, 
or did it with any other view, he took care to ask one, and it being readily 
granted, he went over in the beginning of the year 1668. into England, 
fraught with materials of accuſation, which at any other time would have 
been ridiculous and deſpicable. Theſe, with the aſſiſtance of the Earl of 
Roſcommon and others of that clan, he drew up in the form of articles, the 
chief of them being that of quartcring ſoldiers in Dublin. This he laid ſo 
much ſtreſs upon, that he took from his Seneſchal an original warrant ſigned 
by the Lord Lieutenant, “ requiring him to find quarters for the number of 

ſoldiers allotted on that liberty; ſo much care did he take, in a matter of 
publick notoriety, and which never could have been denied, to be for- 
tified with that proof, which was entirely wanting in other particulars of 
his charge.“ He was ſo much delighted with being made a tool to ſtrike 
at the Duke of Ormonde, and ſo fond of his articles of impeachment, that 
he ſhewed them, and told his buſineſs to every Inn-keeper on the road to 
London, and made a mighty noiſe about them when he came thither. The 
Duke of Buckingham encouraged him in making that noiſe, which was the 
moſt convenient thing the Earl could do for his purpoſe; but durſt not ven- 
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An HisTory of the LIE of Boox VII. 


CHARLEs ture on an impeachment of the Duke of Ormonde, the antiquity and ereatneſ; 


of whoſe family and alliances, as well as his perſonal carriage, and the emi. 


CWWYV nency of his ſervices and ſufferings in the Royal Cauſe, rendered it a more 


1669. difficult affair than he had found in the caſe of the Earl of Clarendon. He had 


by his inſtruments tried the temper of the Houſe of Commons, and did not 
find it as yet fit for his purpoſe. The Lord Lieutenant was not blackeneg 
cnough by ſuch libels as had rendered the Chancellor odious to the pcople 
He ſaw a diſpoſition in the Houſe in general to fall upon great men, but * 
caſe of a formal accuſation of the Duke of Ormonde, he could not tell, but 
if he failed in the attempt, the blow which he aimed at another, might tecoil 
upon himſelf, to his own confuſion and ruin. He was fo apprehenſtve in 
this reſpect, that he uſed at this time all the arts imaginable to engage the 
King to diſſolve the Parliament, and call another. Hence after the Earl of 
Meath had made a mighty clamour for ſome time in London, he was ſent 
back to Ireland, to pick up matter of further accuſation. 

He was there very buſy in that low and ſcandalous employment, and af. 
ſuming to himſelf great airs, giving out that he would petition the Houſe 
of Commons the next Seſſion; that the Duke of Ormonde was Preparing to 
run away, and had done what had coſt the Earl of Srrafford his head; when 
his Grace reſolved to call him to an account for his diſcourſe and proceed. 
ings, they ſeemed indeed too ridiculous to be turned into a ſerious com. 
plaint, and the bringing of a farce upon the ſtage could only ſerve to divert 
the melancholy of the times. But the Duke conſidered, that though the 
Earl of Meath's judgment was little valued by thoſe that knew him; yet his 
articles were ſpread all over England, and the name of an Earl, and the 
place of a Privy Counſellor might give weight to them among perſons, that 
knew nothing more of him and his character. Beſides, as ſenſeleſs as his 
articles were, yet whilſt the Duke was in Treland, they had given apprehen- 
ſions to ſome of his fricnds at Court, and were entertained as more con- 
ſiderable by ſome of the Houſe of Commons, who imagined their eloquence 
and credit might make ſomething of them. He knew likewiſe that the 
Duke of Buckingham's plan for diſtreſſing the King's affairs, and getting 
the Parliament diſſolved, was to put the Commons into ſo ill a temper as 
to diſguſt the King, or to raiſe up a quarrel between the two Houles on 
ſome point of privilege, which would neceſſarily produce that conſequence. 
In theſe circumſtances, he thought it adviſable to have the matter examined 
in the Privy Council of England, and there to expoſe the Earl of Meath 
and his articles to the deriſion whereunto they were very ſubject; for if that 
was once done, thoſe who propoſed to make uſe of them to diſturb either 
him or the King's buſineſs in Parliament, would be diſappointed, or at leaſt 
would patronize them under great diſadvantage. For theſe reaſons he pre- 
ſented in the beginning of July a petition to the King in Council, ſhewing, 
te that the Earl of Meath had in ſeveral places, and to ſeveral perſons ſaid, that 
* he had many articles againſt him containing matters of high miſdemeanour, 
<< ſome of them ſuch as the Earl of Strafford had loſt his head for the like; 
and had not only ſhewed a paper pretended by him to contain ſuch at- 
e ticles to ſeveral perſons both in England and Ireland, but gave out that 
© he had ſhewed them to his Majeſty ; all which from a perſon of the Earl 
of Meath's quality, who had the honour to be one of the Privy Council 
« in Ireland, tended not only to the Petitioner's diſhonour and diſpatage- 
ment, but might in ſome meaſure reflect on his Majeſty's juſtice, as if out 
« of indulgence to the Petitioner, his Majeſty would paſs over fo great crimes 
e to the oppreſſion and diſcouragement of his ſubjects. For which res- 
e ſons he prayed, that the Earl of Meath might be required forthwith to 


appear before his Majeſty to anſwer this complaint; where if he _ 
2 « ma 
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« would be ready to abide his Majeſty's judgment; but if that could not be 
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« make good any material part of what he had given out, the petitioner CHARLES 


II. 


« done, he humbly hoped his Majeſty would give him due reparation, and 


« inflict due puniſhment on the Earl of Meath. 

Purſuant to this petition, an order of Council was on the 9th of that 
month ſent to the Earl to appear within ſix weeks, all excuſes ſer apart, be- 
fore the Board, to exhibit and make good the articles which he gave out to 
have againſt the Duke of Ormonde; and there to attend his Majeſty's further 
pleaſure. Meath attended on = 18. and offercd a plea to the Council, 
alledging, © that the divulging of a thing before it came regularly to be 
« proved, though the matter divulged were true, was a ſcandal ; and ſcan- 
« dalum magnatum lay thereupon, to which he was ſubjected at the petiti- 
« oner's ſuit, if it could be proved againſt him; for which reaſon he hoped 
the Board would not put him upon confeſſing or denying the ſame, when 
« they could not prohibit the petitioner from proſccuting him at common 
„law. And as to what he was charged of ſhewing to his Majeſty, it ap- 
« peared the matters ſo ſuppoſed to be ſhewn, amounted either to treaſon 
« or miſdemeanors, whereupon he demanded the judgment of his Majeſty 
« and the Board, whether they would take any further cogniſance of the 
« ſame; and the rather for that, if upon the proofs it ſhould fall out to be 
either, it muſt be tranſmitted to another judicatute, where the petitioner 


might make his defence, and be legally acquittcd or convicted, as the evi- 


« dence ſhould appear for or againſt him.” 

The Earl was ſummoned again before the Council on the 27th, and was 
told, © that his plea to the Duke of Ormonde's petition related to the da- 
« mage or injury ſuppoicd to be done to his Grace, but it was fit he ſhould 
1 * to the petition, the matter thereof principally concerning his Ma- 
jeſty, whoſe government is reflected upon, when his Miniſters in great 
« places are unjuſtly aſperſed, eſpecially by perſons of the Earl's quality, who 
« was likewiſe a Privy Counſcllor of Ireland. And in caſe the ſaid Earl 
« would make ſuch an anſwet, as that the matter ſhould be examined and 
« determined at that Board, there ſhould no other proceedings be had againſt 
© him at the ſuit of the ſaid Duke in any other Court. And his Grace 
« expreſſing his agreeing thereto, the Earl thercupon declared, that he was 
« willing to put in his anſwer, but being to adviſe with his Counſel there- 
« upon, deſired time for the ſame ;” which was allowed him till the firſt 
Council-day after the King's return to Mhitehall from his intended progreſs. 

That day came on Sept. 24. and Meath appcaring, pretended, that he could 
not prevail with any Counſel to be retained or adviſe in his cauſe; and prayed 
the Board to aſſign him able Counſel. Mr. V. Howard, Mr. Fr. Brampſton, 
Mr. Jones and Mr. Offley were acordingly aſſigned him, and he was required 
to put in his anſwer on Friday Oct. 1. in the morning. On this day he put 
in a further plea, © hoping the Board would not command him to put in 
« ſuch an anſwer as to bring the merits of the cauſe to be heard in Coun- 
« cil, where it could not be determined, and where when he had given in 
« his charge (if any) he muſt likewiſe produce his witneſſes to make good 
* the ſame. And though thoſe voluntary examinations could ncither acquit 
not convict the ſaid Duke there, yet they might inſtruct and prejudicate 

the witneſſes and proofs that ſhould afterwards be taken legally, and ſo 
make his witneſſes known; the conſequence whereof might be, that they 
might be taken off, and himſelf inſtead of an accuſer, might ſeem to be 
a ſcandalizet of a perſon of honour. For proof of this he referred him- 
ſelf to the Counteſs of Exeter's caſe in Hobart's Reports, fol. 213. and 
* deſired his own caſe and the matter in the petition might be ſtated to the 
s Jer whether by law the ſame might be heard in Council, whoſe ju- 
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CHARLES® tice he did not deſire to evade, but was informed, that ſhould he brin 
IL © in an accuſation (if any) to any Court that had no juriſdiction of the cauſ 
WY WV © he was within the ſtatute of Præmunire, and other ſtatutes that inflic 
1669. „ hcavy puniſhments for the ſame; and he hoped that the Board would bs 
e bring him under the penaltics of the law for any act wherein he doth — 
« his duty. But whercas he had the year before informed his Majeſty _ 
« ſome of his Privy Council of ſeveral of his grievances, ſo (if his Majeſt 
« ſhould think fit) he was ſtill ready to impart the ſame again, together with 
« ſome others he had now got, to his Majcſty or ſuch of his Counſel learned 
« in the law, as his Majeſty ſhould direct for his private ſatisfaction, when 
* they ſhould be digeſted into articles. He hoped likewiſe, that his priyj. 
« lege of being a Privy Counſellor would not draw the cauſe thither, for 
* his Counſel informed him, they could inſtance in many and divers rect. 
« dents, where though one Privy Counſellor accuſed another, it had been 
cc heard and determined at other judicatures, and not brought to that Board; 
« from whence therefore he humbly prayed again to be diſmiſſed.” Upon 
this declaration of his unwillingneſs to ſubmit to the determination of the 
Council, the Board, his Majeſty being preſent, ordered, that notice ſhould 
be given to the Lord Lieutenant to ſtrike the Earl of Meath's name out of 
the liſt of the Privy Council of Ireland, and to the Earl himſelf, * that he 
« forbear to come into his Majeſty's Court, or any were elſe in his Majeſty's 
e preſence.” 

It will doubtleſs appear to unprejudiced perſons a pretty extraordinary re. 
queſt which the Earl of Meath, at the inſtant of his declining to produce 
any proofs of what he had formerly informed his Majeſty againſt the Duke 
of Ormonde, here made of having liberty to accuſe him again in a private 
manner, without being obliged to produce any proofs of the matters of his 
accuſation, or being liable to any damage, or to making of his Grace any 
ſatisfaction, in caſe they appeared to be groundleſs and falſe. Were ſuch a 
liberty indulged and encouraged, it would ſoon convince the world of the 
neceſſity of enacting in England the Lex talionis received in Scotland and 
in all countries where the Civil Law prevails; whereby the falſe accuſer is 
liable to the ſame penalty, which the law would have inflicted on the per- 
ſon accuſed, if the crime had been duly proved. If this matter had procecded 
to an hearing, the Duke of Ormonde had very honourable witneſſes ready to 
have proved every particular in his petition, and very ſubſtantial evidence to 
have refuted all the accuſation in the Earl of Meath's articles; but he had 
no opportunity of producing them. He once thought of complaining of him 
to the Houſe of Lords on the point of ſcandal, but thinking it not worth 
his while, after the cenſure paſſed upon the Earl in Council, (from which the 
Duke of Bucks, the Earl of Orrery and others of his friends there preſent 
could not fave him) he ſoon laid aſide the thought of that method of proſe- 
cution. Meath however ſtill found ſome to encourage him, and talked big 
upon the matter, threatening to carry his complaint to the Houſe of Com- 
mons; though he offered to ſuppreſs his articles and accuſation, if the Duke 
of Ormonde would give him 2000 4. The Duke deſpiſed both him and his 
articles, and left him to take his own meaſures. Another propoſal of the 
Earl's, that he would ſuppreſs them, if his Grace would interpoſe to ſtop 
the proſecution of the Earl of Orrery, met with the ſame fate; the Duke 
would have nothing to ſay to him, nor hear of any agreement whatever. 

The Earl of Meath's proceedings, as they did no miſchief to the perſon 
whom hc endcavoured to attack, did likewiſe very little ſervice to tholc 
who had the reputation of being his friends. The Earl of Orrery was ſup- 
poſed to be the principal encourager of him, though not in the folly of his 


meaſures, yet in the matter and proſecution of his complaint. Ar lealt — 
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Earl of Roſcommon and others of his friends, relations and dependants in CHARLES 


Ireland were very active in ſearching for materials, and giving their aſſiſt- 
ance to the Earl of Meath. This notion raiſed the indignation of many 
Gentlemen in Jreland, and added warmth to the proſecution which they had 
for ſome time mcditated againſt the Lord Preſident of Munſter, and intend- 
ed to carry on in the next Parliament of Ireland, which the Nation in ge- 
neral longed with impatience to have called. When the Duke of Ormonde 
was removed from the government, they deſpaired of ſceing a Parliament 
of thcir own, and reſolved to apply to the Houle of Commons of England 
for redreſs. The gtievances which they ſuffered from the Preſidential Court, 
ſome exorbitances in its proceedings, and the Preſident's having levied mo- 
ncy in the Province, by the power of his forces, rather chan the autho- 
rity of his poſt, were the general ſubject of their complaint, and digeſted 
into articles of impeachment, which they offered to make good. The Earl 
of Orrery's intimacy with the Duke of Bucks, the frequent councils held 
by the Cabal at his houſe, the talk of his Lordſhip's being deſigned for Lord 
Treaſurer of England, and his late conduct towards the Duke of Ormonde, 
had created prejudices againſt him in the minds of ſome of the members. 
The Earl was laid up with the gout, which deferred his anſwer to the arti- 
cles of accuſation, till the firſt of December. He was til] infirm, and for 
that reaſon allowed to make his defence ſitting; each of the ten articles ex- 
hibited againſt him were diſtinctly read to him, and having given in his an- 
(wer to them in order, he withdrew. A motion was then made that a day 
be appointed for the complainants to produce witneſſes to make good their 
charge; upon which a great debate enſuing, beforc the Houle divided upon 
it, the previous queſtion was firſt voted (that that queſtion be now put) and 
reſolved in the affirmative; yca's 116. no's 114. The main queſtion was at- 
terwards put, and the Houſe dividing, yea's 119. no's 121. it paſſed in the 
negative, and it was reſolved to leave the proſecution of the Earl of Or- 
rery to the common law. The Earl of Meath had ſome time before pre- 
ſented his complaint to the ſame Houſe; but he was fo blown that it mct 
with no countenance. When he had done all that was in his power to do 
miſchicf to the Duke of Ormonde, and found it in vain, be began to reflect 
upon his own circumſtances, offered to make his ſubmiſſion, and acknow- 
ledge his miſtake to the King ; and ſued for a year together to be reſtored 


to his ſeat in Council upon any terms, which his Majeſty till rcfuſcd, till 
the Duke of Ormonde gave his conſent. 


Il. 


A 


1669. 


The principal general article objected by this Earl againſt the Duke of Y. Far! of 
Ormonde was, that he had excrciſcd an arbitrary power over the lives, liber- Meal 


ties and eſtates of the ſubject. The inſtance alledged of his doing it over 
the lives of people, was his granting a Commiſſion for executing martial 
law in time of peace; in virtue whercof nine men were hanged at Carrick- 
fergus, and others condemned to be fold for flaves. This related to the 
mutiny of the garriſon of that place, of which an account hath been given 
in the year 1666. but none of thoſe mutinecrs were ſold for ſlaves, or con- 
demned to that puniſhment, death being the ſentence pronounced againſt 

them all, though executed only on nine of them. The reſt were formed 
into a company of foot under Captain Taylor to proſecute Tories. The 
King was then in open war with France, Denmark and Holland. The Duke 
had intelligence from the Secretary of State, that the French were ready 
with a ſtrong Fleet and powerful Army to invade ſome of his Majeſty's Do- 
minions, particularly Ireland, where the great numbers of undone and diſ- 
contented Papiſts were ready to join an invader of their own religion. In 
the height of this war abroad and intelligence at home, and in the month of 
May, a proper ſeaſon for the tranſportation and employment of an Army, 


the 


articles, 
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CHARLEs the garriſon of Carrickfergus in a mutinous and rebellious manner ſcized 


on the King's money in the Recciver's hands, poſleſſed themſelves of the 


CY WV town, caſtle and magazine, rcfuſcd obedience and entrance to the Earl of 
1669. Donnegal the Governor, choſe Commanders of their own, held out the place 


by force of arms againſt the King's Authority, manned the walls, and from 
thence killed his Majeſty's ſoldiers and ſubjects, and at laſt capitulated for 
conditions of ſurrender. If this was not levying of war and raiſing a re. 
bellion, nothing can be called ſo; and if theſe men after all this, in ſuch 
a ſituation of the Kingdom, when it was given out that they expected other 
garriſons to follow their example, and boaſted of friends they had in Scot- 
land (where ſoon after a rebellion broke out) within three hours ſail of them 
it ſhould have been left to the tedious courſe of the common law, the de. 
lay of their puniſhment might have encouraged others to rebel, and the con. 
ſequences might have proved fatal to the Kingdom. The Lord Lieutenant; 
prudence and conduct might juſtly have been called in queſtion, and he ac. 
cuſed of failing in his duty, if he had not crefted a Court Martial on this 
occaſion, and in theſe circumſtances. 

To ſupport the charge of exerciſing arbitrary power over the liberties of 
people, the inſtances given were of M. Moore, Robert Thornhill, Tho. Boyd 
and V. Becket, the three firſt impriſoned (as was alledged) for no cauſe, the 
laſt for refuſing to quarter ſoldiers, or pay more billet-money than the rent 
of his houſe. The truth of theſe facts was, that the three firſt were taken 
up for the plot to ſeize Dublin caſtle in 1663. Moore and Boyd were ex- 
preſly charged as concerned in it by Captain Sandford in his depoſition; and 
by the latter's own confeſſion there was enough to hang him. The depoſi. 
tions of Nic. Morton and Wimbal Wentworth contained ſo much againſt 
Thornhill, that if he had been tried, his life would have been in danger; 
as Boyd's certainly would have been forfeited, if the proſpect of employing 
Alden in further ſervices had not kept him from being a witneſs. As to 
Becket, he was not taken up by the Duke of Ormonde, nor by any warrant 
or direction of his. Beſides his houſe-rent came to 30 l. a year, and he paid 
only twelve-pence a week towards quarters, and that by his own conſent, 
He was taken up (when the Lord Lieutenant was abſent from Dublin) not 
for non-payment of billet-money, but for ſcandalous and ſeditious words 
which had like to have ſet the citizens and ſoldiers together by the ears. Sir 
F. Stephens committed him to the main guard in the caſtle for one night, 
and releaſed him the next morning, upon the application of his father and 
friends in his bchalf, and their engagement for his appearance. 

As to the exerciſe of arbitrary power, it was urged, that he had turned 
out four Adventurers, Barker, Gore, Bunkley and Blackwell, under pretence 
of title, without due courſe of law; and alſo Sir V. Petty and Coloncl 
Pretty, who had the lands adjudged to them as Soldiers by the Court of 
Claims. This article was abſolutely falſe. The eſtates here meant were un- 
doubtedly his Grace's: the three firſt of theſe men were at this time in Lon- 
don, and never pretended to complain, or to be diſpoſſeſſed by virtue of his 
title. Blackwell was indeed put out of Kilcaſb, an old eſtate of the family, 
(to which he was reſtored by Act of Parliament in England) and intended 
by his Grandfather Walter Earl of Ormonde for one of the Duke's younger 
brothers, though it was never ſo ſettled, till by himſelf after the reſtora- 
tion. The Act of Parliament being paſſed in England for reſtoring the 
Duke to the immediate poſſeſſion of his eſtate, Agents were employed by 
him to take poſſeſſion in his name. Moſt of his old ſervants were dead, and 
after a diſſeiſure and diſpoſſeſſion of twenty years, it cannot be imagined but 
that they muſt commit ſome errors in the taking poſſeſſion of ſo large an 
eſtate, the deeds and conyeyances not being ſoon to be found and W 
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and the parcels much more difficult to be diſcovered and diſtinguiſhed. Yet CuarLrs 
they made as few miſtakes as could be, by any rational man, expected in II. 
{ach an affair. The errors that happened this way, were generally in Kerry, (WW 
where poſſeſſion was taken of 5000 acres of protitable, and 7000 of barren 1669. 
land, to which his Grace's Counſel were of opinion he had a good title; but 
the Duke as ſoon as complaint was made to him, contrary to their judgment, 
gave orders for quitting the poſſeſſion. Theſe were the only conſiderable 
lands of which any miſtaken poſſeſſion was taken by his Agents; and it is 
oblervable, that no lands upon which they thus entered by miſtake, were 
ever adjudged to the Adventurers and Soldiers (who having no title to them 
could neither be diſpoſſeſſed by wrong, nor reſtored by right) but were by 
the Commiſſioners thrown into the common ſtock of repriſals. Nor could 
the value of theſe lands be great, for all that ever his Grace poſſeſſed in 
Kerry was but 86290 acres, which being moſtly barren ground never yielded 
more in any year than 615 L 16s. which was much leſs than the quit-rents, 
there being during the time he held thoſe lands paid for quit-rents, 1832 /. 
16s. 8 d. more than what he received by the rents and profits of the land; 
ſo that he was a loſer by the poſſeſſion, and no other perſon prejudiced. 

The Duke gave directions to his Agents and ſervants, that no Adventurer 
or Soldier ſhould be diſpoſleſſed by any colour or pretence of title of 
his, and whenever any were diſpoſleſied contrary to his orders, he im- 
mediately gave diretions for putting them in poſleſſion again, though he 
might by the Act of Settlement have kept them in his own hands. Theſe 
men never complained to the Duke, nor offered to implead him in any 
Court to recover their right. And yet there were inſtances to be given, 
wherein upon ſuch ſuits he had been evicted; as particularly Sir V. Petty 
had got judgment againſt him in the Court of Claims; ſo that other perſons 

might have had the like, if their caſe had been the ſame, or as good, or if 
they could have gotten witneſſes, who would have ſworn through a three 
inch board, as Sir V Petty bragged he had got to evict the Duke. The 
turning out proprictors, and encloſing their lands, taking them into the 
Phenix Park, was another inſtance to ſupport this article: though that Park 
was made by the King's orders, and the lands purchaſed by the Crown upon 
ſpecial bargains made with every proprictor, except Sir R. Parſons, in whoſe 
caſe it could not be done, becauſe he was a minor; however an agreement 
was made with his tenant and guardian, and he would have ſatisfaction, 
when he came of age, for the tmall number of acres, which belonged to 
him. 

The two laſt and moſt material points to ſupport this general article, were 
the cauſing in 1664. all the arms of the Engliſh (excepting Parliament-men 
and Juſtices of the Peace) to be ſcized; and the quartcring of ſoldiers upon 
Dublin. As to the firſt, the Duke was ready to acknowledge that about 
1664. ſoon after the deſign to ſurprize the caſtle of Dublin, and raiſe a ge- 
neral inſurrection, orders were given to diſarm, not Engliſh and Proteſtants, 
but all manner of perſons, except they were of ſuch a degree or qualifica- 
tion. And this he conceived to be abſolutely neceſſary, as the tempers of 
men then were. For on the one ſide, the Papiſts were much to be ſuſpect- 
ed; moſt of them being kept out of their eſtates, and having little hopes 
to get into them. Nor were the disbanded Officers and Soldiers, who had 
ſerved Cromwell all along, much ſafer to be truſted, conſidering the afore- 
mentioned deſign (which was brought to the very day of the execution) con- 
trived by ſome of them. Beſides all this, moſt of the arms ſo ſeized did 
properly belong to the King, and were therefore fitteſt to be kept in his 
magazines; and ſoon after orders were given not only to reſtorc to all Pro- 


teſtants ſuch arms as were their proper goods; but the war coming on and 
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CHARLEsan invaſion threatned, the Proteſtants (and they only) had above 20000 arms 


II. 


delivered to them out of the King's ſtores, and they were liſted into a re. 


WWW gular militia, as they had ever ſince continued. 


I 669. 


But the chief article of all, that which was to give weight to all the 
and was indeed the firſt occaſion of them, was that about the quartering of 
ſoldiers in Dublin, the railing money upon the inhabitants (who did not care 
to give lodging, fire and candle to ſoldiers) at the rate of a ſhilling a week 
for cach ſoldier, and the diſtreining upon ſuch as did not pay what they 
were aſſeſſed at by an equal and indifferent rate laid by the Earl of Meath; 
Seneſchal within his libertics, and by the Mayor and Sheriffs within the cir 
with the common conſent of the inhabitants in cach diſtrict. Here indeed 
his Lordſhip did not want ſome ſort of proofs, that is, as to the quarterin 
of ſoldiers; for as to the aſſefſing of payment in lieu of lodging, and dl. 
ſtreining for non payment, the Duke of Ormonde never granted any one war. 
rant, or made any one order in thoſe points, which were adjuſted by the 
Civil Magiſtrate and the inhabitants among themſelves. The purport of all 
his Grace's warrants was only, that the Civil Magiſtrates, to whom they were 
directed, ſhould ſet out convenient quarters to the ſoldiers. One of his origi- 
nal warrants of this ſort the Earl of Meath had got, and took care to recite it, 
with the petition of the Mayor and Commoners of Dublin to his Grace, the 
petition of his own tenants to himſelf, the Earl of Arrar's petition to the Coun. 
cil of Ireland all mentioned before; but then there was no crime in all this, 
for it had been a conſtant cuſtom beyond the memory of man to quarter 0]. 
diers upon the city; where the men found themſelves meat and drink, but the 
inhabitants were obliged to provide them lodging, fire, candle and ſtabling, or 
in licu thereof to pay a certain rate, the diftribution whereof was ſettled 
common conſent among themſelves. This was a thing abſolutely neceſſary 
for the ſecurity of the Government, and of the Proteſtants in the city, 
The Duke of Ormonde had original warrants, or authentick and atteſted 
copies, ready to produce, of the fame nature, and indeed more extenſive than 
his own, that had been given by all his predeceſſors in the Government from 
the Lords Deputies Fitz-Williams and Sidney in Queen Elizabeth's days 
down to his own time. He never gave any warrant but ſuch as had been 
always uſed, and ſuch as agreed in terms with thoſe by which he found the 
Army, and particularly the regiment of guards quartered by the Earl of Or- 
rery and the other Lords Juſtice, the Army from 1660. to 1662. when his 
Grace arrived, and the regiment of guards from the time of their landing. 
This, by the city of Dublin's petition mentioned in the article, is acknow- 
ledged to be according to cuſtom time out of mind; and by the anſwer to 
that petition it appeared, that the Duke called for inſtances to prove thc 
cxtortions and oppreſſions therein mentioned, but never had any brought 
him. The Earl of Meath refuſed to make proof of the injuries falſely ſup- 
poſed to have been done to his tenants by the Officers and Soldiers quar- 
tered in his liberty, as appeared by the proceedings at Council. No com- 
plaint of any of the oppreſſions or extortions charged, had been ever made 
to the Duke, and proved, but ſatisfaction had been given the complainant and 
puniſhment inflicted on the offender. It had likewiſe been made appear to the 
Council, that the Officers and Soldiers quartered in Dublin paid more for 
the lodgings they hired, than they received for the quarters aſſigned them ; 
and that they ſpent more than 30000 J. a year in that city, to the enriching 
of rhe inhabitants. 

Notwithſtanding all this, and that the Duke of Ormonde could not con- 
ccive he had been guilty of the leaſt crime or irregularity in this matter, the 
Earl of Meath was confident, that his Grace had thereby forfeited his head, 
and that the quartering of ſoldiers would appear to be downright * 
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This notion was founded upon a wrong interpretation of an old obſolete CHARLES 
Iriſh Statute, 18 H. 6. c. 10. whereby it is enacted, © That no Lord, nor II. 

« any other, of what condition ſocver he be, ſhall bring or lead from hence. 
« forth Hoblers, Kearnes, or Hooded men, neithet Engliſh Rebels, nor Irie 189. 
enemies, nor any other people, nor horſes, to lic on horſeback or on foot 
e upon the King's ſubjects, without their good wills and contents, but upon 
« their own coſts, and without hurt doing to the Commons of the County, 
« and if any do fo, he ſhall be adjudged as traytor.” It is very ſtrange, that 
Sir Heneage Finch and the Engliſh Lawyers ſhould ever imagine, that the 
conſtant cuſtom of quartering the guards in Dublin, could be conſtrued a 
breach of this law, or that the chief Governor giving the uſual warrants for 
that purpoſe, could for that reaſon be deemed an offender within the reach 
of that Statute. Their miſtake ſhews clearly, how neceſlary it is to know 
the hiſtory of the times and occaſions, when and whercon Statutcs are made, 
in order to underſtand their true force and meaning. Not but that there 
were other reaſons to ſhew, that the Statute did not affect the Chief Gover— 
nor, who repreſenting the King's perſon, and vicem regis gerens in Ireland 
could not be underſtood to be compriſed within the words, mo Lord nor 
any other of hat condition ſoever. The word Lord was ccrtainly intended 
of private Lords who in that age exerciſed an arbitrary power over the Com- 
mons; and not of the Chief Governor, who is above all Lords in dignity 
by reaſon of his office and repreſentation, though he were but a Knight or 
Eſquire in his private capacity. The Statutes of R. II. againſt the flander- 
ing of Great Men and Nobles doth not extend to a flander of the King, 
to he be the greateſt man in the Kingdom, Dyer. 155. ſo the Chief Gover- 
nor, though he be a Lord, yet being above all Lords, and in an higher ca- 
pacity, that general word will not reach him. The following words (nor 
any other perſon of what condition whatſoever) muſt be underſtood of per- 
ſons of equal or inferior condition to thoſe meant in the word Lord, ac- 
cording to the learning in 2 Co. the Archbiſhop of Canterbury's caſe. 

But if it were admitted, that the Chicf Governor might be compriſed with- 
in thoſe general words, yet he was not within the words of the prohibiting 
part of the Act. The Duke of Ormonde did not ſo much as bring or lead 
the guards to Dublin, he found them there already quartered by the former 
Chief Governors; but it was impoſſible for him to bring or lead thither Hob- 
lers, Kearnes or Hooded men, &c. Any body that reads Sir John Davys's ex- 
cellent diſcourſe of the Reaſons why Ireland was not ſooner ſubjetted to the 
Engliſh Government, will eaſily underſtand the meaning of theſe words. 
He ſays, that many of the Lords of Engliſb extraction degenerated in Ire- 
land, and though they made a bordering war againſt the mere 1r;/h, who in 
thoſe times were reputed enemies; yet they purſued their war according to 
the 1r;ſh diſcipline, and ſeveral of the Engliſh turned Rebels to the Crown. 
The Iriſb Armies conſiſted of Hoblers, which were their horſe, and of Kearnes, 
which were their foot. They maintained theſe Armies by Bonaght, which 

Was an arbitrary ceſſing of their horſe and foot upon the country people e, 
exatting from them man's meat, horſe meat, money and what elſe they 
pleaſed, without giving tickets, or any other hopes of ſatisfaction for the 
lame. This extortion was called by another name Coigne & liverie. 
Hooded men were perſons that came to extort as aforeſaid, under ſome dif. 
guiſe, The Engliſh Rebels were thoſe of Engliſh extraction, who ſwerved 
from their allegiance, and joined with the Iriſh enemies. The Officers and 
Soldiers of the King's Army quartered in Dublin, could not rationally be 
underſtood to be either Hoblers, Kearnes, Hooded men, Engliſh Rebels, nor 
Iriſh Enemies; and if not compriſed in thoſe particular words, could not ra- 


© See alſo Ii Statutes, 28 H. VI. c. 1. and 10 H. VII. c. IS. 
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CnarLestionally or legally be intended to be within the words (or any other are 


IT. 


for thoſe general words (according to the reſolutions in the Archbi Op of 


Canterbury s caſe) muſt be underſtood of perſons of the ſame degree, or in. 
1669. ferior to thoſe particularly mentioned. The occaſion and reaſon of makin 


Defign of the 
Queries. 


the law had long ſince ceaſed. There were now no Hoblers, Kearnes, & 
no ſuch cxtortion or exacting man's meat, horſe meat, and money upon the 
King's ſubjects; all the people in the Kingdom were now united under one 
obedience. The words (without their good wills and conſents) could not 
extend to the preſent caſe, where the Magiſtrates conſented to the quarter. 
ing, and actually diſtributed the Officers aud Soldiers into quarters, The 
words alſo but upon their own coſt, and without doing hurt to the Con. 
mons of the County) were a plain exemption of the quartering of ſoldietz 
within the city of Dublin from the penalty of the Statute, for they lived at 
their own coſt; the King paid for man's meat, horſe meat, and every thin» 
elſe, except lodging; and their ſpending at lead 30000 J. a year in the place 
was a far greater advantage to the city, than their quarters were a charge ot 
trouble. In ſhort-the practice of the Statute left no doubt of its true mean. 
ing, and ſhewed it did not concern the Lord Licutenant, having never been 
made uſe of but againſt Lords of territories, not having the King's authority; 
ſo that according to Littleton's reaſoning Sect. 108. upon the Statute of Af. 
ton againſt the guardians marrying the heir in his cuſtody to his diſparage. 
ment, who concludes that no action lay againſt him upon that Statute, be. 
cauſe none was ever brought, and it could not but be ſuppoſed that if it did 
lie, it would have been brought ſome time or other, the ſame inference was 
to be made upon this Statute 18 H. VI. For as there never was any Chief 
Governor queſtioned upon it, it was plain that it did not extend to him, and 
the conſtant, uninterrupted, unqueſtioned practice of his predeceflors, was a 
clear juſtification of the Duke of Ormonde's conduct in this matter. 

This was Sir V. Domvile, the Attorney General's opinion of that Statute 
upon which the Earl of Meath laid the ſtreſs of his complaint. His other 
articles ſeem to be added to make up in number, what they wanted in weight, 
Of theſe ſome ſecm to be the effects of his litigious humour, and talents 
in finding out querks of law to defeat the cleareſt titles, for nothing elle 
could make him diſpute the Duke of Ormonde's right to the lands of his 
ancient inheritance, and ſuch as were adjudged to him after ſolemn trials in 
the Court of Claims. Others related to the ſettlement, which he pretended 
the Duke obſtructed by procuring donatives to himſelf and others; by cer- 
tifying the innoccncy of perſons to the Commiſſioners (though he never cer- 
tified any thing but facts of his own knowledge, to which if he had been 
called before the Court as a private man, he muſt have been examined as a 
witneſs); by not retrenching donatives (which was not in his power) nor 
redreſſing the grievances mentioned in the complaint of the 4 Houle ot 
Commons againſt the Commiſſioners in February 1662-3. and Barker's cale, 
of which enough hath been ſaid already, to render it needleſs to take any 
further notice of it. Some things he alſo put into his charge, relating to 
the adminiſtration of the revenue; but this was a point he did not well un- 
derſtand, and the little grounds for a charge of miſmanagement will better 
appear, when it was afterwards undertaken by a far more capable man, | 
mean the Lord Ranelagh. 

The Earl of Meath's objection in relation to the donatives granted to the 
Duke of Ormonde, was at this time put in a more invidious, but falſer light 
by a much more artful, and not leſs inveterate enemy, the author of the Que 
ries beforementioned, who pretends to give a particular account of the walt 
of every grant that was made him, and the profits to be made of every 0!- 


ſice and employment he enjoyed. If the grounds of thoſe grants were ratio- 
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nal, and the perſon upon whom thoſe offices were conferred, was capable CHARLEs 


of diſcharging them and deſerving of his Majeſty's favour and truſt, there II. 


cannot be any crime in accepting what every body would be glad to receive, CYWNJ 


without any ſuch grounds or merits. But whilſt cach man is diſpoſed as 1669. 
much to dettact from the deſerts of others as he is to enhance his own, a 
general envy is ſure to fall upon a man that is an extraordinary object of his 
Prince's bounty. To raiſe up this envy againſt the Duke of Ormonde was 
the deſign of the libel called the Queries, and it was ſo artfully _— to 
that end, that it could not well fail of producing that effect, conſidering 
that few knew the particular circumſtances of his caſe, though all the world 
had a general knowledge of his merits and ſufferings for the Royal Family. 
He was in October 1641. when the Rebellion broke out in Ireland, ſeized C, of the 
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of an eſtate either in preſent poſſeſſion or in reverſion, (et at that time (ac- Hen 255 


cording to the rentals I have ſeen) at above 20000 J. a year. By the eſtate aud gran. 
in reverſion, I mean ſome mortgaged lands and the jointure or rent-charge 
of 5000 J. a year enjoyed by the widow of Thomas Earl of Qrmonde, who 
after her firſt husband's death, being married to Sir Thomas Somerſet created 
afterwards Viſcount Caſhel, lived till 1642. Beſides this eſtate, there were 
ſeveral rights reſerved by his anceſtors, by which upon breaches of condi- 
tions, he might expect great additions, they having formerly granted very 
many eſtates to ſeveral perſons in fee, upon condition that each of the ſaid 
Grantees reſpectively, and their heirs ſhould at all times from thenceforth 
attend and ſerve the ſaid Granters, and their heirs at every general hoſting 
that ſhould be in the Kingdom for the ſafety and defence thereof; and in 
caſe of a breach of cach ſuch reſpective condition, there was a re-entry re- 
ſcryved unto the ſaid reſpective Granters and their heirs. Part of thoſe eſtates 
to which theſe conditions were annexcd, lay in the towns of Kiltenny, Clon- 
mel, Carrick, Iniſteoge and Dingle; the reſidue in Tipperary and ſeveral 
other Counties. When the Rebellion broke out, and the Duke of Or- 
monde marched in the head of an Army to ſuppreſs it, few or none of the 
Grantces of theſe reſpective eſtates, or their heirs, or thoſe who claimed 
under them, did appear to ſerve under him; ſo that their eſtates became ſub- 
jet to the Duke's re-cntry, and thereupon would, and muſt have been ac- 
tually veſted in him and his heirs. . 

He was Lieutenant General and Commander in chief of this Army till the 
latter end of 1643. when he was made Lord Licutcnant of Ireland. He 
quitted the Kingdom on July 27. 1647. and returning on Michaelmas day 
in the yeat following, continued in the exerciſe of his government, till 
Dec. 11. 1650. when he retired into France to attend his Majcſty abroad, 
continuing ſtill in the poſt of Lord Lieutenant; his Commiſſion never ha- 
ving been revoked till after the Reſtoration. During all this time the Duke 
never received pay or entertainment from the Crown. From the beginning 
of the Rebellion till the day he quitted Ireland in 1650. his whole eſtate 
was in the poſſeſſion of the Iriſh, except a ſmall part of it in the hands of 
ſome mortgagees, by which his loſs in this particular amounted to 1 80000 /, 
The waſte and deſtruction committed upon his timber, buildings, and other- 
wile, exceeded the ſum of 50000/. By adhering to his Majeſty's intereſt, 
he was incapacitated to make his entrics upon the breaches of the condi- 
tions abovementioned; ſo that he loſt all the revenues of thole eſtates (to 
which upon entry his title would have been as good as to any part of his 
own eſtate) and thoſe revenues in ten years time would have amounted to 
at leaſt 300000 J. in all 580000. From 1650. to 1653. (being two years 
and an half) the loſs of his rents amounted to 50000 J. which was cntirely 
funk, becauſe no reſponſible perſon could be fixed upon, againſt whom it 


could be legally recovered. From 1653. till the Reſtoration his whole eſtate 
Vor, II. 5 J Was 
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CHARLES was in the hands of Adventurers and Soldiers, and the revenue of it 


II. 


E ucn pretentions to merit, as to expect either from his Majeſty, or the Duke, 


I 669, 


ton of the Hanaper office, and he never was in Ireland to attend his charge 


concerned leſs for his own advantage, than for the ſettlement of the King. 


323 of his Majeſty's debts, as the arrears due to his Grace were, but as 


end, as well as others. The King hereupon ordered by a letter under his 
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ed to 140000 1. Theſe men were reſponſible, but none of them has = 


that ſo vaſt a ſum ſhould be ſacrificed by the latter, then in a wanting co 
dition, to thoſe who had enjoyed ſo great a plenty by oppoſing his Maj © 
Nor could they pretend any colour for the ſharing of his Grace's eſtate among, 
them; their pretence of title from the Engliſh Acts of Parliament, bein 
only to the forſeited eſtates of Rebels. 8 
Theſe particulars appear very evidently from the rent. rolls of the eſtate 
and from the computations of John Walſh, and others of his Officers em. 
ployed in the management of the Duke's eſtate, and who well knew the 
circumſtances thereof before, during and after the Rebellion. Beſides th; 
he had a very large demand for his pay and appointments as a commiſſioneg 
Officer, and Lord Lieutenant of the Kingdom. The Earl of Leiceſter wa 
ſo but two years and an half, and in that time received ſums of money from 
the Parliament; others were likewiſe paid him from the King by Mr. Carle. 


or be at an expence in ſupporting his dignity, yet 50000 J. was allowed him 
for his arrears, and ſecured to him by the Acts of Settlement. Lord Inchi. 

uin had 70000 J. allowed for his, though he had received ſupplies from the 
— and was only a Lieutenant General. The Duke of Ormond: 


dom, gave up at once all the arrcars of his poſt, during the times that he 
was abſent from his charge; though he had as good a claim to them, as his 
predeceſſor; ſo that the arrears due to him whilſt he was in the Kingdom, 
were ſtated by Commiſſioners, eſpecially appointed after the Reſtoration, at 
62736 J 95s. 8d. which with 9179/. 13 c. disburſed by him for ſupport of 
the King's Army, when he came to Ireland in 1648. as appeared by the 
vouchers then produced, amounted to 71916 J. 2s. 8 4. The Parliament 
of England reſtored the Duke to his eſtate in Ireland; but this was only a 
mark of their reſpect, for he might as well have entered upon his own lands, 
as all in England did, whoſe eſtates had been taken from them by the 
uſurpers for their loyalty. The King made him Lord Steward of his houſc- 
hold, and upon the ſtating of his arrears ordered them on May 29. 1661. 
to be paid out of the year and year and half's rents due from the Adventu- 
rers and Soldiers. Theſe rents being afterwards by the Act of Settlement 
appointed to be diſpoſed of by his Majeſty, towards the relief and repars- 
tion of the loſſes of ſuch as he ſhould judge had moſt eminently ated for 
and ſuffered with him, it was repreſented to his Majeſty by the Earls of An. 
leſey and Oſſory, letters of Feb. 10. 1662. that the money deſigned by Par- 
iament for ſuch relief and reparations, was not properly applicable to the 


had undergone loſſes and ſufferings to the higheſt degree of any ſubject, 
ſo he — talde of his Royal Bounty out of the fand 12.9 _— 


Signet dated June 10. 1663. that the ſaid ſum of 719167. 2 s. 8 d. ſhould 
be paid out of the ſaid fund to the Duke of Ormonde towards the reparation 
of his loſſes, eminent ſervices and ſufferings, declaring expreſly, that the 
ſame ſhould not be in ſatisfaction ot any debt due to him from his Majeſty, 
Had his Grace really received this money, it would have been a proportionable 
deduction out of his loſſes, and have reduced them to 558083 /. 175. 44. 

The Parliament of Ireland, as a teſtimony of thcir ſenſe of his loyalty 
and ſervices to that Kingdom, granted him the ſum of 30000 . This 1s 
ſaid by the Act to be a free gift, and was ſo accepted; but the Duke paid 


very dear for this ſum, there being an expreſs clauſe in the Act © to * 
N « from 
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« year 1653. to the time of his Majcſty's reſtoration, and from bringing any 


whereas his Grace had before a right to recover againſt the Adventurers and 
Soldiers ſeven years rents of his eſtate, amounting to 140000 . and againſt 
the waſters and deſtroyers of it 500007. more, he was by his acceptance of 
this 300001. as a free gift, with ſome kind expreſſions, entirely debarred of 
recovering that vaſt debt; and was in reality a great loſer by an AQ, which, 
by ſtrangers who knew not the true ſtate of the caſe, was conſidered as an 
at of generoſity and bounty in the Parliament, and objected to him (who 
appeared the object of it) by his enemies in a way of reproach. 

There were two other grants made to the Duke of Ormonde, and gene- 
rally conſidered under the notion of mere bountics, though they were rather 
acts of juſtice in the Crown. The one was the veſting in his Grace all the 
ſecurities and mortgages upon his eſtate, belonging to ſuch perſons who had 
been in the rebellion, and thereby forfeited to the Crown. This was firſt 

ranted to him by King Charles I. out of the knowledge which his Majeſty 

d that theſe mortgages were created for the furtherance and advancement 
of his ſervice. King Charles II. made him the like grant after his Reſtoration 
for the ſame reaſon, But this was rather a matter of juſtice than grace; for 
though the money due upon ſuch ſecurities were become forteited to his 
Majeſty, ſo that he was thereby creditor in law, yet he was at the ſame time 
_ debtor in equity. The Parliament of Ireland confirmed this grant, cancel- 
led all thoſe debts and ſecurities by veſting them in the Duke, whereby they 
became abſolutely merged and extinguiſhed. Theſe amounted to the value 
of 312941. 45. 10d. and would have diſcharged his Grace of ſo much debt, 
had not conſcience and honour reſtrained him from taking the advantage 
thereof. For after the Act had paſled, examining the particulars of thoſe 
debts, he found the greateſt part of them to be owing to perſons, who 
though in the ſtrict rigour of law, they were originally guilty enough to 
deſerve the forfeiture of their eſtates, yet by their ſubſequent actions in the 
time of King Charles the ſecond's greateſt diſtreſſes, they had done many 
things well, and in ſome meaſure merited the King's mercy. This being the 
caſe, he could not bear the thoughts of making a benefit of the Act by the 
ruin of ſuch perſons and their families, whoſe kindneſs to his perſon had 
given him the credit to get their money into his hands for the King's ſer- 
vice, and therefore gave direions to John //alſh to ſec them paid; and ac- 
cording to that Gentleman's accounts, 25638 J. 125. of the money due upon 
theſe ſecurities was actually paid to the ſeveral creditors and their hcirs; ſo 
that all the benefit which accrued to his Grace by this favour, was by the 
reducing of ſome exorbitant demands, and other ways, without prejudice 
to his conſcience or wounding his honour, to ſave only the ſum of 
56556. 124. 104. 

The other grant to the Duke of Ormonde was that of the lands held un- 
der him, and forfeited to him for breach of conditions. Theſe were con- 
firmed to him by a clauſe in the firſt Act of Settlement; but they were his 
right antecedent to cither the grant or the confirmation. All the uſe of 
the clauſe was to take away all diſputes, whether by the Duke's not enter- 
ing upon them betore any title accrued to the King, he ſhould loſe his right. 
And certainly it would have been very hard, if he ſhould thus loſe it, when 
the tole reaſon of his not entering was that his faithful adherence to his Ma- 
jeſty and conſtant attendance upon his ſervice, took off all his attention and 
regard to his own eſtate and fortune. The King and Parliament were de- 
ſirous by a diſtin& clauſe to ſhew their gracious acceptance of the Duke's 
letvices, for elſe the firſt general proviſo in the Act, that it ſhould not ex- 
tend 
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« from claiming any arrears of rents or other profits of his eſtate from the CyarLes 
II. 


« action for any waſte committed upon any part of his eſtate.“ So that * F, \ 
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CHARLES tend to the lands or hereditaments belonging to loyal Proteſtants either 
poſſeſſion or reverſion, would have ſecured his Grace's rights, as it did thoſe 
Dot other Proteſtant Landlords, who in virtue of it generally re- entered u a 


II. 
1669. 


Anfever to the This being the ſtate of the Duke of Ormonde's caſe, and of the reputed 


queries. 


 fales, (the rate of which was fixed by cuſtom and generally known) was 2 
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their eſtates. The eſtates which thus eſcheated to the Duke by breach of 
conditions of tenure contained a prodigious quantity of land. Mr. jy; 
after having gone through the examination of this matter, and drawn yg , 
particular account of every parcel of land, the Barony, place and denomi- 
nation thereof, the names of the proprietors in 1640, and the number 
acres, roods and perches, makes them amount to 319062 acres, 3 rood and 
24 perches, plantation meaſure, which valued at 25. an acre, one with an. 
other, afforded the yearly rent of 31906/. 2.5. 6d. In this account he on 
computes ſuch eſtates as his Grace conſented for the general ſettlement of 
the Kingdom to give up, in conſideration of the ſum of 500007. ſecured to 
him by the Act of Explanation. There were ſome other lands and houſes 
that he enjoyed, in virtue of this right of chiefery, which had never been in 
the poſſeſſion of cither Adventurers or Soldiers, and theſe he till retain. 
ed, but gave a monſtrous conſideration for them, by accepting them in lieu 
of his arrcars ſtated at 62736/. 9s. 84. The lands he thus retained were 
ſet at their full value for 1194 J. and the houſes at 2400 J. a year; and yz. 
luing the firſt at ten years, and the laſt at ſix years purchaſe, (which was 
the general valuation at that time) might be worth 26348 J. 6s. 104. But 
as they were charged by the Act with a quit-rent to the Crown of half x 
crown in the pound, amounting to 449 J. a year, (which, valued at ten year, 
purchaſe, makes a deduction of about 5000/7.) the real worth of thoſe lands 
and houſes was no more than 21348 J. 6's. 104. And yet this was the only 
conſideration he had for all his arrears. 


donatives made him, it will be eaſy to ſhew the falſhood of the ſuggeſtions 
and computations of the Duke's gains made in the queries. The libeller, 
who (it is to be feared) erred knowingly in this affair, and perhaps derived 
himſelf much more advantageous grants from the Crown, objects to the 
Duke not only what was done for him in Ireland, but every act of bounty, 
or favour conferred upon him in England by his Majeſty, is taken in to the 
account to ſwell it up to an cnormous ſize, in order to make the world 
imagine, that whatever loſſes the Duke had ſuffered, whatever dangers and 
troubles he had underwent, whatever ſervices he had done or been ready to 
do, and whatever conſtancy he had ſhewn in the ſeries of theſe for twenty 
years together, they were all ſtill ourweighed and over-paid by the vaſt lar- 
geſſes beſtowed upon him by the King and Parliament. It is fit that we 
conſider the Engliſh bounties firſt, before we proceed to thoſe relating to 
Ireland. 

The firſt article in the queries is a charge of 3 2000 fl. ſuggeſted to be raiſed 
by the Duke of Ormonde, by the ſales of offices as Lord Steward, and by 
reccipts out of his Majeſty's exchequer. All the inferior poſts in the houlc- 
hold and about Court had been uſually ſold, and the profit ariſing by ſuch 


proper perquiſite belonging to the great Officers, who coming into their 
offices after near twenty years anarchy, found moſt of the old ſervants dead, 
and raiſed generally great ſums of money by diſpoſing of the vacancies. The 
Duke of Ormonde had cither worle luck than others, or the eaſineſs of his 
nature and nobleneſs of his mind made him leſs inſiſt on his perquiſites, ot 
readicr to part with his advantages than others perhaps were. It is not un- 
likely, that out of this conſideration, and knowledge of his temper the King 
himſelf took care to recommend to him ſo many perſons, of thoſe he had 4 


mind to favour, to theſe inferior places, that the ſale thereof, had it not been 
2 | prevented 
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prevented by his Majeſty's interpoſition, would have raiſed the ſum of 15500 /. CharLEs 

There were ſtill ſome old ſervants living, who had ſerved in the time of II. 

the late Ring; and theſe were reſtored to their places. There were others, CLWNI 

who had ſerved his preſent Majeſty, when Prince, in his houſhold, (being 1999- 

142 perſons in all) and theſe were to ſucceed of courſe to the like poſts, 

upon his mounting the throne. There were ſome tew who had attached 

themſelves to his Grace, or had ſuffered eminently for the King, whom he 

put into ſome offices; to that all the money he raiſed by the (ale of offices 

was 16110 l as appears by a particular liſt of each man and of the money 

given for the purchaſe of his office certified by the Comptroller and Clerks 

or the Greencloth, when the King thought fit about tour years atterwards 

to reduce the tables and expences of his houſhold. This was indeed a ſea- 

ſonable ſupply to the Duke of Ormonde after the wants he had ſuffered a- 

broad, and contributed in a conſiderable degree towards enabling him to | 
put himſelf in an equipage fit to appear with in Court, and becoming the 
dignity of a Lord Steward of the Houſhold. It was very unhappy, that 


i 
the King ſingled out the Duke for the perſon who ſhould provide for ſo L 
many perſons by leſſening his own perquiſites. Moſt of the other great of- 7 
ficers had enjoyed their eſtates all the time of the troubles, and ſome of 4 
them had grown rich by the misfortunes of their country; ſo that the Duke 4 
of Ormonde and the Lord Chancellor Clarendon were almoſt the only ones 0 


who laboured under a want of all things, when they were put into their 
employ ments. In that juncture, and in this circumſtance of his Grace's for- 
tune, the ſale of offices became abſolutely neceſſaty, as it was at all times 
juſtifiable z the Kings of England having never been uſed to expect, that any 
of the great Officers and Miniſters by them employed, ſhould ſerve them in 
the offices wherewith they ate entruſted, without taking the uſual perqui- 
ſites, towards defraying their charges and expences in the execution thereof. 
Without ſuch advantages, thoſe offices would become a burthen, rather than 
a favour; and it is certain that from this time, all the allowances made by 
the King for his table, and all the ſalary and advantages of a Lord Steward's 
poſt never came up (even before the reducement which was not long after 
made) to the expences which the Duke of Ormonde was at mereh in the way 
of that employment, nor did the ſum of 16110/. make good what that ſur- 
plus of the expences of the table coſt him. Of ſo little advantage to a man 
(whatever it may be to his honour) is a great office at Court in the hands 
of a perſon who hath more concern for the dignity and ſervice of his Ma- 
ſter, than regard to his own private profit. As for the money inſinuated to 
be iſſued out of the Treaſury of England, the Duke never received a penny 
thence for his own uſe, but what upon a ſolemn debate at the Council Board 
was there ordered and allowed for defraying his expenccs in going to Ireland 
to take upon him the government of that Kingdom. Yet this was no par- 
ticular bounty to his Grace, being no more than what had been always al- 
lowed on the ſame occaſion by former Princes, whenever they ſent Gover- 
nors out of England into that Kingdom; and particularly the Lords Juſtices 
who immediately preceded the Duke in that government, had a like allow- 
ance for their tranſportation into Ireland. 

The libeller charges the Duke of Ormonde with 12000 l. received before e 1 He 
he went to Ireland as Lord Lieutenant. He charges it as a free gitt of his, in 
Majeſty; whereas it was only money advanced by way of impreſt, payable 2% 76 
out of the Treaſury of Ireland, and afterwards defalked out of the Duke's Duke of Or- 
lalary and entertainments. Another article was the 30000 J. granted as 1 
gift by the Iriſhb Parliament. But whatever air of that ſort it ſeems to carry, men of oy. 
it was far from being ſo in the nature of the thing. The Adventurers and land. 
doldiets had received the profits of the Duke's eſtate for near eight years, 
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CHarLes for which they could have no colour of pretence either from the Ag; of 


II. 


nen, and his Grace might recover the profits of thoſe years from 


1669. 


pers; yet he might without any breach of modeſty expect, that when his Ma- 


contracted in and by his ſervice, amounting to 130000 J. at the time of 


neceſſities obliged him in 1670 to aſſign the remaining 150007. to Alderman 


of the whole 300000/. and that theſe fees, to be paid out of the 48256 /. 
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17. and 18. Cay. or from the King's Declaration. They were reſponſible 
To bar him of theſe which amounted to 140000 /. the Parliament, — 
almoſt entirely of perſons engaged in one or other of thoſe intereſts, gave 
him zoo. in lieu of thoſe profits. No part of this ſum aroſe Out of 
the King's revenue, ſo that it could not be charged as a crime in divertin 
the publick money, or waſting his Majeſty's treaſure. Nor did there come 
in to the Duke of this money more than 26440 l. the reſt having been de. 
ducted for the fees and charges of collection; though he had the whole come 
in clear, it would have been a very indifferent compenſation for the mean 
profirs of his eſtate. 

Another article of the Duke of Ormonade's gains was the King's order for 
the payment of 71916/. 25. 84. out of the 300000 /. to be raiſed upon the 
rents of the Soldiers and Adventurers. This is indeed allowed to be a xe. 
lief, and in part of ſatisfaction for his Grace's loſſes ; but it might in reaſon 
and juſtice be well expected. For though the Duke's duty and loyalty to his 
Sovercign made him ſcorn all compounding with the Rebels of England 
who more than once offered not only to reſtore him to his eſtate, but alſo 
to pay his debts, if he would have deſerted his Maſter ; and though his Grace 
generouſly reſolved to run the King's fortune, whilſt others who ſince hae 
pretended to great merits, acted in the councils and armies of the then Utur. 


jeſty ſhould be reſtored to his Crown, he alſo might have ſome ſatisfaction 
made him for the loſſes he had ſuſtained, and the debts he had incurred for 
his Prince's ſervice. But the ſum here given was far ſhort of making that 
ſatisfaction; the Duke's debts (as he repreſented to the King when he was 
ſoliciting the payment of the 50000/. due to him by the Explanatory Ad) 


his Majeſty's Reſtoration, for moſt of which he continued to pay afterwards 
intereſt at ten per Cent. The ſum mentioned in this article was charged 
upon the fund of 300000 J. ariſing out of the rents aforeſaid ; but the po- 
verty of the country, after the Act againſt Iriſp cattle, cauſed a delay in its 
being raiſcd ; ſo that he had at this time received only 23660/. of the mo- 
ney. The other 48256/. 25. 8 d. was aſſigned to the King, who by agree. 
ment was to pay it him by oO J. a year, till the whole was diſcharged. 
The Duke received the firſt year; but Lord Berkeley coming to be Lord 
Lieutenant, found means to obſtruct the payment of the reſidue. But after 
repeated orders from the King, the money was at laſt applotted on the four 
Counties out of which it was to be raiſed, and brought into the King's trea- 
ſury in the Earl of Eſſexs time. The agreement was abſolute for the pay- 
ment of 20000 /. to the Duke in the firſt four years, and the payment being 
charged on particular quit-rents, was leſs liable to be poſtponed or denied; 
yet ſuch pretences were found out, and there appeared ſuch a manifeſt reluc- 
tance in the chief Governors to raiſe it in any ſeaſonable time, that his Grace's 


Bucknall in conſideration of 1 1000 4. advanced by him for the Duke's pre- 
ſcat ule. By the Earl of Eſſex's report to the King on Faly 18. 1677. it 
appears that the whole ſum aſſigned to his Majeſty had been raiſed and paid 
into the Treaſury ; but that there had been iſſued out only 1 50004. to Buck- 
nall, and as much more to the Duke of Ormonde; that there was to be de- 
ducted out of the remaining ſum, 24. in the pound for the Clerk who made 
up the books of applotment, 6 d. for the charges of collecting the ſums al- 
lelled on the country, and 64. alſo in the pound to Alderman Bence receivet 


I amountcd 
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amounted to 2814 J. 18s. 8 4. This ſum being aſſigned to his Majeſty, the CuanLes 


Vice-Treaſurer had not his uſual fee of 64. in the pound; which however 


was paid on the firſt 23660 J. received by his Grace, and together with the n 


others made a deduction of 15. 84. in the pound, amounting to 1971 /. 135. 
4d. The Earl of Eſſex ſuppoſed the remaining ſum would be paid by ſe- 
veral half-ycarly payments, of 2 500 J. each, by Michaelmas 1680. and his 
Grace going over immediately after this ſtate of the account, ir is very pro- 
bable, that he received it duly, according to the King's exprels order. So 


that, after the abovementioned deductions, and a tedious and expenſive courſe 


of ſollicitation, there came out of this 71916/. 2s. 8 d. (which ought to 
have been immediately levied and paid at once) into the Duke of Ormonde's 
purſe at different times in the ſpace of fifteen years the ſum of 631291. 
10s. 8d. 

Another article in the queries is the Duke's arrears ſtated at 62736 J. 9s. 8 d. 
for which he is ſaid to receive the city of K:/kenny and the towns of Con- 
mel, Carrick, Iniſteoge, Dingle and Tralee, which arc ſuppoſed to be worth 
160000]. This is ſo expteſſed, as if the whole towns were by the Expla- 
natory Act annexed to his Grace's eſtate, Whereas he claimed no intereſt 
in the town of Tralee, it being ſet out to Adventurers and Soldiers, and 
now in their poſſeſſion; and a great part of the other towns had always 
been his proper inheritance, and enjoyed by him before the rebellion. Such 
part of them likewiſe, as belonged cither to the Church, or to the corpo- 
rations, (or to innocents, which is the better half of them) or which were 
held originally of the other Lords, were no ways included in this grant 
there being no more veſted in the Duke, than what was originally derived 
from him and his anccſtors, now let at the beſt improved rent for 24001. 
ſubject to quit-rents of 180/. paid to the Crown, and thoſe which uſed to 
be paid to himſelf entirely ſunk in the computation of that rent. Theſe 
houſes, cottages and eſtates in thoſe towns were forfeited to the Duke for 
breach of the reſpective conditions under which they were originally granted, 
or to the Crown for treaſon, and were ſecured to his Grace by Act of Par- 
liament. The clear yearly rent of theſe was but 22204. and at ſix years 
purchaſe (the common rate of houſes at this time) might be worth 133204. 
were there no deduction to be made for the quit-rents always paid out of 
them to the Duke of Ormonde; but this is vaſtly ſhort of the valuation men- 
tioned in the libeller's ſuggeſtion. It muſt be obſcrved further, that no in- 
nocent perſon was in any wiſe prejudiced by this grant; for as to ſuch, no 
damage was taken againſt them, and they ſtill continued to enjoy their old 
eſtates, though they were guilty of the breach of ſuch conditions. Thoſe 
who ſuffered any loſs, were ſuch as had been guilty of the rebellion. 

Another charge in the queries is the gain which the author ſuppoſeth the 
Duke made by the mortgages, judgments, and other incumbrances upon his 
ancient eſtate due to ſuch Iriſb Gentlemen as claimed innocency, and ſub- 
mitted to the Peace, all which his Grace was perſonally obliged to make 
good; and this he computes at 60000 J. Now all the incumbrances on the 
Duke's eſtate due to Proteſtants and innocent Papiſts came to 395457. 5 s. and 
theſe neither were nor could be given to him. A great part of theſe were 
contraſted for ſupplying the King's Army in its diſtrels before he left the 
Kingdom in 1647, and Sir Philip Percival, who was bound with him for 
vaſt ſums, had a counter-ſecurity given him by mortgages on the Duke's 
eſtate, which being paid off a little before Sir John Percival's death, were 
by him re-aſſigned to the Duke of Ormonde. Such as were not diſcharged 
ſtill continued on the eſtate. As to the incumbrances due to forfciting per- 
ſons, and contracted ſome after the Ceſſation, others after the Peace, they 
amounted with intereſt to 3 1294 J. 4s. 10 d. but as hath been obſerved be- 
fore, 
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Wlovering the exorbitancy of demands in ſome caſes, or otherwiſe, Was 
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as Captain V. Hamilton and others had in other places more advantageous 
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paid 25638 J. 125. of the money; ſo that all he ſaved upon this grant, b 


5655. 125. 10d. only. 

The libeller ſuppoſeth he made a benefit of 20000}. by forfeited leaſes 
and copyholds of 1rzſh Gentlemen. But in this he betrays his ignorance as 
well as malice; for there was no ſuch thing as a copyhold on all the Duke 
of Ormonde's eſtate, nor indeed in all Ireland. As to leaſes for lives ot 
years, there were very few of either ſort unexpired at the time of the Ag 
of Settlement. Of thoſe that were unexpired, and to which any perſons 
not notoriouſly guilty of the Rebellion were entitled, they all of them ei. 
ther conſtantly enjoyed the ſame without any interruption, or were bought 
out by the Duke upon valuable conſiderations. And if his Grace had takeg 
the benefit of the Act with regard to ſuch perſons as were guilty in the 
higheſt degree, he would have done no more than other Proteſtant landlorgs 
did; for not only all the Biſhops and eccleſiaſtical perſons had by Aa gf 
Settlement, p. 70. all their lands diſcharged of ſuch forteited leaſes, but by 
the Act of Explanation, p. 82. all fortcited leaſes of lands, whereof the 
immediate reverſion was in any Proteſtant, were declared to be determined 
null and void. So that this was no particular fayour to the Duke, as the 
libeller inſinuates; and in fact it was of ſo little benefit to him, that though 
he took no fines of any body, yet he had not at this time raiſed his eſtate 
above 302 J. a year higher than it had been ſet at in 1640, though ſo many 
leaſes were actually expired. 

The author of the queries, to exaggerate the Duke's gains, computes one 
article twice over, and makes two diſtinct articles of the profits of lands be- 
fore 1665, and the value of them, if they had been then to be ſold. Thus 
he computes the rent of the houſes in K;/kenny, and the other towns be. 
fore-mentioned to be 15000. a year, and the value thereof at ten years pur. 
chaſe to be 150000/, Whereas the Commiſſioners of valuation appointed 
purſuant to the Act of Settlement to value theſe towns in order to diſtribute 
them among the forty-nine Officers, did two years before the AR of Ex- 
planation, by which they were given to the Duke, return them upon oath 
at 840 J. 125. a year, as appeared by their valuation upon record. And theſe 
very houſes, ſet promiſcuouſly with all the houſes and lands of his Grace's 
former eſtate in thoſe towns, at the utmoſt improved value, upon leaſes, 
brought in but 2220 J. a year clear money. So that all together they were 
not worth above 13320/. as hath been obſerved already; and if his Grace 
were but allowed the benefit of pre-emption in thoſe towns upon the foot 
of the Commiſſioners valuation, (as the Earls of Angleſey and Orrery were 
in Roſſe and Limerick, towns of much greater trade and conſequence, and 


in proportion) and as they would in conſequence of that valuation have been 
ſet out to the torty-nine Officers, the whole value thereof would even at 
ten years purchaſe have amounted but to 8406/7. And as to the mean profits 
of the lands of which poſſeſſion was taken before the Act of Explanation, 
as paying chief rent to the Duke, the libeller ſuggeſts that he received out 
of them five years profits at 15000 J. a year. Whereas in fact, it was ne- 
ceſſary to examine his Grace's writings to ſee what lands were ſo held, be- 
fore they were entered upon; no poſſeſſion was taken of any of them till 
after the Act of Settlement, and then his Grace's Commiſſioners were te- 
ſtrained from entering upon ſuch as were poſſeſſed by Adventurers and Sol- 
dicrs ; ſome time was neceſſarily to lapſe after taking poſſeſſion before rent 
could be paid, and the poſſeſſion of the greateſt part of the 5000 /. a year, 


upon which Mr. alſb had entered, was not taken till a few on 
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fore the Duke conſented to give them up, as he did by the Act of Explana- ChanLes 
tion, all that he received of thoſe mean profits, came but to 5626/7. 25. 64. II. 

a ſum vaſtly leſs than the intereſt he was paying all that while, for the money W 
he had disburſed for the ſervice of the Crown. | actor 

The author of the Queries, to ſwell up his account of the Duke of Or- 
monde's gains, takes care not to omit the 50000 /. given him as an cquiya- 
lent for the lands veſted in him upon the fortciture of us vaſlals and tenants, 
which he gave up for this ſum, which was charged upon the ſecond of the 
three hundred thouſand pounds to be raiſed by the Act ot Explanation. The 
lands given up by the Duke for that conſideration were 319062 acres, va- 
lucd at 31906 J. 25s. 6d. a year; and conſequently at ten years purchaſe 
worth 319061 J. 5s. Yet the ſum of 50000 /. was all that he was to have 
for his intereſt in that vaſt eſtate, which he gave up for accommodating the 
ſevetal intereſts, and furthering the peace and ſettlement of the Kingdom, 
To ſhew the diſadvantage which the acceptance of this ſum was to the Duke, 
it muſt be oblerved further, that he not only by the ſaid Act parted with his 
advantage in thoſe lands where they were held of him in fee-tarm, but part- 
ed alto with the remainders expectant upon eſtates tail in forfeiting perions, 
which upon failure of iſſue male, would have come to him and his hcirs, 
as part Ot his ancient eſtate. This was a right preſerved to all other Pro- 
teſtants, and the Duke would have enjoyed the benefit thereof, if he had 
not been barrcd of it by that Act. How much it might prove in time to 
his detriment, may be imagined from an inſtance which happened ſoon after 
in the caſe ot Butler of Nods town and Moyally, whole eſtate of 600/. a 
year, would have reverted to his Grace, it he had not been barred by this 
clauſe. How ill he was treated in the payment of the conſideration money 
is now to be ſhewn. One great motive to his acceptance of that ſum of 
50000 /. was to get rid of the debts, with which he had incumbercd his 
eſtate for the publick ſervice; and the whole ſum was to be paid in 1665. 
or at furtheſt in 1666. Not doubting of due payment he took up 25000 /. 
of Sir Robert Yyner, and 1000017. of Sir Dan. Billingham at ten per Cent. 
to diſcharge thoſe incumbrances; giving them aſſignments on the fund out 
of which the 50000 /. was to be paid, beſides other ſecurities for the repay- 
ment of principal and intcreſt, None of this ſum was as yet paid, though his 
Grace owed now 12000 /. for intereſt to thoſe Gentlemen, which they in- 
ſiſted ſhould be added to the principal ſum. The King gave order after for 
its pay ment, but the Lords Lieutenants found ſome means or other to evade 
it, till the Earl of Eſſexs government, in whoſe time it was at laſt paid; 
but not till the Duke had 19165 /. 12s. 64. to pay to Yyner and Belling- 
ham for intereſt; which with 4938 5 s. 7 d. deducted for fees to the ſe- 
veral Officers concerned in the collection and receipt thereof, reduced the 
money before it came into the Duke's hands to ſuch a degree, that he re- 
ceived of it only 25896 J. 1 s. 11d. 

Another falſhood aſſerted in the Queries, relates to the Barony of Idrone 
in the County of Catherlogh, which is repreſented to be decreed to the 
Duke by the Commiſlioners of the Court of Claims; whoſe integrity is 
obliquely reflected on, as well as the credit of the witneſſes, upon whoſe 
atteſtation! of his Gracc's right to chief rents (it was pretended) a decree was 
made for the whole Barony, and poſleſſion given accordingly. This article 
was entirely taken up on truſt, without the leaſt foundation, the Duke ha- 
ving had no ſuch ſuit for the Barony, and being ſo far from poſſeſſing the 
whole of it, as is charged, that he enjoyed but a ſmall part thereof, and had 
not one acre of land there, more than what was actually in his poſſeſſion 
before the Rebellion. The articles about the incloſure of the Phenix Park, 
the quartering of the guards, and levying billet-money in Dublin, have been | 
Vo“. II s L alrcady l 
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inat 
in Tzpperary, but the miſtake or miſtepreſentation of the Libeller, 2 


Dig that it had been ſuppreſſed formerly as unfit for a ſubject. The Count 


1669. Palatine had been originally granted to one of the Duke's anceſtors, 


wh 
grandchild to King Edward I. nor was it leſs fit for a family of ſo — 


honour, and ſo conſtant loyalty, than the County Palatine of Durham was 
for the Biſhop of that See. It had been enjoyed by the Earls of Ormonds 
ſucceſſively for near 400 years, when it was ſcized upon a judgment given 
by a Nihil dicit in a QuoWarranto brought againſt Walter Earl of Or 
during his impriſonment in England; a procceding arbitrary enough, The 
King had reſtored it (as he was obliged in juſtice) to the Duke of Ormong 
and had added to it the ſmall territory called the County Croſs, which the 
whole country had deſired might for their common benefit be annexed to 
its juriſdiction. No complaint had been ever made of any exorbitant pro- 
ceedings in that Court, nor had there been the leaſt ground for ſuch com. 
plaint, that Court being governed by the ſame rules and laws by which all 
his Majeſty's Courts in Treland were regulated; and it was ſo far from he. 
ing of any advantage to the Duke, that he had been always at a continuil 
yearly charge in ſupporting the Court. 

Among other exaggerations in the Queries, there was one in relation to 
the Duke's entertainments as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, which are repre- 
ſented to be much larger than any of his predeceſſors enjoyed, and amount. 
ing, with the profit of licences for wool and port corn, to 12000 J. a year, 
Whereas in fact, they were leſs than either the Earl of Leiceſter, or the 
Earl of Strafford (when he was advanced from the dignity, to that of Lord 
Lieutenant) enjoyed. The latter's entertainment from that time were 111110. 
4 5. 2 d. beſides which he had many advantages which the Duke of Ormond- 
never enjoyed, and ſome which he made no uſe of, though it was in his 
power. Of the firſt ſort was his being one of the Farmers of the Cuſtoms, 
and of the impoſition upon importing and ſealing of Tobacco, by which 
he gained more yearly, than the Duke did by all his entertainments. Of 
the ſecond ſort, was the fale of all places and offices civil and military which 
are by cuſtom in the gift of the Sword; a practice not begun, nor (as is 
ſaid) ended by that Nobleman. But it is certain, the Duke never made pro- 
fit of either, diſpoſing of them always freely to ſuch as had either ſerved, or 
otherwiſe merited well of the King, or elſe to young Gentlemen who were 
ſons of deſerving parents. The Earl of Leiceſter's pay indeed, as Lord 
Licutenant only, did not amount to more than 7841 J. 8 s. 4 d. a year, (and 
for ſo much it was allowed him in the proviſion made by the Acts of Sct- 
tlement for his arrears) but this aroſe from his never being upon the place, 
which occaſioned a deduction for the ſalaries and perquiſites of the Lords u- 
ſtices, who governed in his abſence, Whereas all the Duke of Ormond:'s 
entertainments, as Lord Lieutenant, Colonel of a regiment, Captain of horſe, 
Cc. came but to 9786 J. 10 d. which was much too little to defray the 
expences occaſioned by his being Lord Lieutenant, the dignity of which 
employment he was obliged to keep up for his Maſter's honour. Mr. 
Walſh on this occaſion examining the weekly expences of the Duke's houſe 


in Dublin, found them amount to above 70/7. a week more than aroſe from 


all his entertainments and profits put together. The old hoſpitality now lot 
in England, was then kept up in Ireland, and ſome of the remains of it 
there at this time, may be obſerved in the following paſſage. It was 4 
cuſtom in Parliament, for the Members to go down into the Lord Lieute- 
nant's cellar, where each man with a glaſs in his hand taſted of what hogs- 
heads they pleaſed. Some of them being there drinking and dwelling longer 
on the wine than uſual, ſent up to his Grace to deſire him to order ”— 

4 chairs. 
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obliged to keep up; ſo he ſent them word, it did not become the gravity 
of his place to encourage any Gentleman's drinking longer than he could 
and. 
p The intent of the Queries, and of the falſe calculations which appear in 
each particular throughout them, was (as is expreſly declared towards the 
end of the libel) to prevent the Duke of Ormonde's receiving cither the 
48256. or the 50000/. beforementioned, and to get him removed from 
the government of Ireland. For this end, they were lent to Lord Arlington 
in a letter, deſiring him as a Privy-Counſellor, to put them into the King's 
hands for the good of his Majeſty and of his people; both which the author 
would inſinuate to be in danger, it his Grace continued in his Licutenancy, 
being (as is (aid in the concluſion) an Iriſbman, and all his relations Papiſts, 
and very great enemies of the Engliſh and Proteſtant intereſt. If this was 
any objection to the Duke of Ormonde, it was however no crime, ought to 
have no weight in his particular. He was deſcended of one of the principal 
of thoſe Engliſh, who firſt conquered Ireland, and reduced it to the obedi- 
ence of the Crown of England. Though many of thoſe Exgliſb families 
which came over at the ſame time degenerated, and became at laſt as bar- 
barous and diſloyal as any of the Tri/h, and even more rebellious than ſome 
of that Nation; yet the Houſe of Ormonde, and moſt of the family and 
their dependants ſtill retained the civility, and ſupported the intereſt of Eng- 
land. Of all the Earls of Ormonde, not one had ever been concerned in 
any Rebellion againſt the Crown, nor any one ever attainted, except Fames 
Earl of Mit ſhire and Ormonde, during the war between the two Houſes of Zork 
and Lancaſter ; when all the great men in England, were one time or other 
brought into the ſame condition. That Nobleman (it ſeems) was not then 
deemed an Iriſhman, or if he was, it was not then thought an impediment 
to his being made Deputy of Jreland for twelve years by Patent, to his be- 
ing Lord Treaſurer of England at the ſame time, to his being choſen Knight 
of the Garter, or to his having married, firſt the daughter and one of the 
heirs of the Earl of Arundel; and next the daughter of one of the hcirs of 
the Duke of Somerſet. In ſhort, as the family is deſcended from a grand- 
child of Edward I. ſo Queen Elizabeth was deicended of Anne of Bullen, 
grandchild to Thomas Earl of Ormonde, beſides many other noble families, 
as thoſe of Shrewsbury, Hunſdon, &c. that derive their deſcent from daughters 
of this Houſe, That great Queen, following the example of her predeceſſors, 
all of which for 300 years had made ſome addition of honour or fortune to 
the family, created Thomas, the laſt Earl but one, Knight of the Garter, 
and confided ſo much in him, that ſhe made him General of her Army, even 
when there was a Deputy of the Kingdom (a thing unuſual) and he ſerved 
her in that employment with great honour and ſucceſs. | | 
And if the family was not to be reproached, the Duke himſelf was leſs 


liable to exception. He was born in London of an Engliſh Lady, brought 


up at Lambeth under the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and lived about the 
Court of England till he was married. The long impriſonment and cruel 
treatment which his grandfather had ſuffered from King James, and the 
ſtrong oppoſition which himſelf had met with from King Charles I. in his 
addreſſes to the young Lady he married, which were not to be got over, 
but by her reſolution to unite the family, and reſtore it to its ancient great- 
nels, and by his paying 15000/. to the Earl of Holland, (to which two 
lources were owing all the debts that were on his eſtate before 1641.) might 
well enough have prejudiced him againſt the Crown, as others were, upon 
lets provocations. Yet when the Rebellion firſt broke out in Ireland, he 
Was that one perſon who ſtood in the gap for the preſervation of the Engliſh 
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Jo loſs of nine years income of his eſtate in Ireland, from 
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his loyalty, no ſtop could poſlibly have been given to that deluge of blood 


as milcrable victims to the mercileſs rage of their enemies, and the whole 
Kingdom been immediately ſubjected toa forcigner. When atterwards ever 
thing crouched beneath the power of the Engliſh Rebels, he was the only 
perſon, that at the hazard of his life, fortune and family, and almoſt to the 
ruin of his eſtate, darcd to aſſert his Majeſty's rights, and maintained à foot. 
ing for him in Ireland, when he had been driven out of all the reſt of his 
Dominions. He had in all the viciſſitudes and diſtreſſes of the late times, 
conſtantly, without heſitation or reſcrve, perſeveted in a courle of the moi 
diſintereſted loyalty to the King, and adhercd inviolably to the Religion ang 
Church wherein he was bred; nor could any temptation on the one hand or 
the other, ever prevail upon him in his greateſt neceſſities to alter his con. 
duct or ſentiments, but he brought home with him the ſame principles of 
Religion and Loyalty, which he had carried with him abroad. If all this 
was not ſuthcicnt to qualify him to be an Engliſhman and a good Proteſtant 
or make him capable of truſt from the Crown, ſome new marks unknown 
before, muſt be found out to chatacterize a good ſubject and a good Proteſtant, 
By all thoſe upon which rational men proceed in their judgment of perſons 
the Duke of Ormonde had eminently proved his title to both thoſe charac. 
ters; nor did any friend to the Crown or Church, ever ſuſpect him, with 
regard to either. Theſe inſinuations to his prejudice came from another 
quarter, from a party of men who were for founding a Commonwealth upon 
the ruins of Monarchy, and for bringing the revenues of the Church into 
the publick Treaſury, under the pretence of caſing the people from future 
taxes. This was the ſcheme of ſome in the greateſt credit at this time about 
Court; and which appeared more viſibly a few years afterwards; this was 
their aim in labouring now to get the Parliament diſſolved, and the Duke 
of Ormonde removed from the government of Ireland, being very ſenſible 
that till both theſe were effected, they ſhould never be able to bring about 
their deſign. | 

After the exorbitant account of the Duke of Ormonde's gains, rather in- 
ſinuated, than aſſerted by the author of the Queries, and the true ſtate of his 
caſe, with an exact account of all that came to him from any of his grants, 
not only to the time of the publiſhing of that libel, bur to the very end of 
his life, it may not be amils to ballance the account between the profits he 
gained, and the loſles he ſuffered in the ſervice of the Crown. From what 
hath been ſaid, the account appears to ſtand thus. 


The Duke of Ormonde Creditor. 
& 1 
Oct. 1641. to Dec. 1650. at 20000 J. a year 1.29909 90.09 

To ſpoil and waſte of timber, buildings, &c. on it $0000 oo 00 

To two years and an half's income from 1650. to 1653. 50000 oo 00 

To debts contracted by the ſervice of the Crown during} | 30000 oo 09 
the troubles 

To ſeven years rents of his eſtate from 1653. to 1660. 
recoverable from the Adventurers and Soldiers that. 140000 00 on 
poſſeſſed it | 

To the value of eſtates forfeited to him by breach of con- 
ditions, the remainders whereof were veſted in him, bur> 319061 05 0 
given up by the Act of Explanation — _ 

869061 O5 10 
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Brought over 869061 oõ o 
To arrears of pay as Lord Lieutenant, Commiſſioned Of- 
ficer , &C. 
To ditto for fourteen months from July 1647. to Sept. 
9208 


62736 9 os 


1648. at the rate of the allowance of 7893 J. a year 


to the Earl of Leiceſter, during his abſence from Jre- 19.00 
land 

To ditto for nine years and four months, from Dec. 1 mY as 6 
to June 1660. at ditto | o oo 


Total of loſſes and credits 1014674 04 os 


The Duke of Ormonde debtor. 


7 4. 

By receipts on the 30000 J. Act in Ireland 26440 OO oo 

By ditto on the grant of 71916 /. 63129 10 O08 

By ditto on the 50000 J. granted by the Explanation Act 25196 OL 11 
By ſavings on the grant of forfeited mortgages and in- 8 

cumbrances . 


natory Act 

By houſes, c. on Kilkenny, Clonmel, &c. valued by 
Commiſſioners at 840 J. 12 5. a ycar, at ten years pur 
chaſc 

By lands allotted on account of his arrears, ſct at firſt for) 
1194 J but afterwards improved and ſet in 1681. at 
1594 l. a year, but being ſubject to a quit-rent of 449 J. 11650 00 00 
a year, their improved yearly value is but 1165 J. at ten [ 


By rents reccived from the lands given up by the —_— 
0 8406 O0 009 


years purchaſe J — 
Total of profit 146083 O7 11 

{1 3 

Total of loſſes and dues to the Duke of Ormonde 1014674 O04 os 
Deduct as by particular of profits 146083 O 11 
So that the Duke's loſſes by the troubles and ſettlement of 1 — —_— 
Ireland, exceeded his profits | * 


I have not in this account taken any notice of the loſs which the Duke 
of Ormonde ſuſtained by the intereſt which he paid after the Reſtoration, 
for ſums of money raiſed upon his eſtate for the publick ſervice during the 
troubles, becauſe I could not aſcertain it ſo well as the other particulars, 
which I have taken from authentick inſtruments, and the accounts of Mr. 
Walſh, and other of the Duke's Agents. I have peruſed a great many ren- 
tals (which I found among his Grace's papers) of his eſtate before the trou- 
bles, and afterwards till the year 1686. containing the particulars of every 
parcel of land belonging to him, the ſeveral denominations of each, the names 
of the tenants, and the number of acres; and it is evident from thence, that 
his eſtate was ſet in 1640. for near 21000 J. a year; and the ſame lands 
were in 1681, ſet for above 22000 J. yearly rent. In his Grace's rentals af- 
ter the Reſtoration, a diſtinction is conſtantly made between his old and 
new eſtate; and this latter I find (conſidering the quit-rent charged on it) 
never brought him in 3000 J. a year clear money. I have ſearched in the ot- 
ice of the Rolls at Dublin, for the Patents paſled to the Duke for this new 
eſtate, and found them agreeing with the rentals and accounts of his Grace's 
Vor. II. 5 M Stewards. 
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becauſe of the great noiſe made by people who know nothing of the mar- 


ter, but take up general notions without examining into particulars, about 


I 669, 


the vaſt addition which they imagine his Grace made by the ſettlement. His 
old eſtate, which he had in actual poſſeſſion, and of which he duly received 
the yearly rents, contained about 300000 acres; whereas the new eſtate 
which he enjoyed by the Acts of Settlement in licu of his arrears, conſiſted 
only of 36155 acres, and the rents of thoſe lands never yielded him more 
than 1594 J. a year. The houſes which he had beſides in four corporations, 
were generally rented for 40 5. 3 J. or 4 J. a year; and both together were ſet 
for about 3 400 J. a year, out of which the quit rent to the Crown was to be 
deducted. The rentals mentioning the particulars are tedious, but I haye 
thought it proper to add in the laſt-Article of the Appendix to this Volume 
a catalogue of the eſtates given him, with the names of the forfeiting Gen. 
tlemen who were the former proprictors. 

It is no wonder that there was ſuch a vaſt eſtate belonging to the Houſe 
of Ormonde, as well in poſſeſſion as remainder ; conſidering its greatneſs and 
antiquity, and that no part of it was ever loſt by an attainder. Several great 
families in England might have had the ſame in a much richer country than 
Ireland, if they had perſevered as conſtantly in their loyalty. This new ag. 
dition was too inconſiderable to repair the Duke's loſſes, and clear his old 
eſtate from incumbrances; and the money ſecured to him by the Acts of Ser. 
tlement was paid ſo ſlowly, as ſuch diſtances of time, in ſuch ſmall ſums, 
and there was ſo much trouble, difficulty and expence in getting it even in 
this manner, that it only juſt ſerved to enable him to live in the Court of 
England (where he was perſuaded to ſtay in hopes of being uſeful to the 
Crown and Church on ſome favourable opportunity) but never put him into 
a condition of paying off thoſe debts, which lay heavy on him all his life, 
and being tranſmitted down to his poſterity, cat up a great part of the eſtate, 


- He was infinitely deſirous to diſcharge them; his inclinations led him to re- 


tire from buſineſs, and live upon his own lands, in order to that end; but 
the importunity of his friends, the danger in which all that were well at- 
tected to the conſtitution in Church and State apprehended both to be, and 
the hopes of being ſerviceable to prevent the miſchief threatned, determin- 
ed him to continue about Court. He was very regular in conſidering his 
income, and adjuſting his expences every year; no body was happier than he 
was in Mr. Walſb, Mr. Harriſon, and afterwards Captain Matthews, Agents 
employed in the management of his eſtate. But the event at laſt ſhewed 
how improper a Courrt-life, and how inſignificant, if not deſtructive, a great 
cmployment which requircs an attendance there, is to the retrieving an in- 
cumbercd fortune. There is ſcarce a publick poſt in the diſpoſal of the 
Crown, that is a ſufficient equivalent to the detriment which a great man 
ſuffers by the neglect of his private affairs; and that which the Duke of Or- 


monde enjoyed of Lord Steward of the Houſhold, never ſerved to diſcharge the 


expences of his table. He died in it, leaving debts to the amount of $9324 /. 
13 g. 10 d. for which he paid intereſt; beſides thoſe which he had diſchatg- 
ed by turning them into annuitics for his life, and which made a conſtant 
deduction of 7179 J. out of his yearly revenue. There could not be done 
a more cruel thing, than the removing him from the government of Ireland 
in a juncture, when he might have received at once the 98256 /. due to him 
out of the year's rent, as hath been ſaid before; a ſum which might have 
ſet him clear in the world, and have prevented thoſe difficulties, with which 
he was forced to ſtruggle all his life, with no little anxiety, and not with- 
out a great and continual detriment to his fortune. Such a treatment might 


hayc put a perſon leſs ſteady in his principles, and leſs devoted to his pri- 
1 vate 
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vate intereſt, out of humour, and have hurtied him into acts of reſentment, CA Urs 


which are but too incident to human nature. The Duke of Ormonde on 


the contrary ſtill continued his care for the publick, and went on in the 


way of his duty to the King, without the leaſt murmur at his own uſage, or 
any publick complaint of thoſe counſels and meaſures, which he did all that 
was in his power to oppoſe; but having thereby ſatisfied his own conſcience 
in the diſcharge of his duty, did not care to make them more fatal, and to 
diſtreſs his Majeſty's affairs, by noiſy clamours and irregular appcals to the 
world, which could only ſerve to inflame the minds of the people, and in- 
ſtead of preventing the evil apprehended, might poſſibly have brought it on 
more ſuddenly than could otherwiſe have been expected. 

Great are the inconveniences which every man muſt neceſlarily feel from 
2 load of debts; but they were never more diſagreeable to any man than 
to the Duke of Ormonde. He could live like a Philoſopher when he was 
in exile, and could rctire into a private life ſuited to the circumſtances 
of his fortune, with an cquality of mind, that would enſure him all the ſa- 
tisfactions that were to be found in ſuch a ſtate; but he could not bear with 
ſhifting ways of ſubſiſtence, when he was to appear as a great Officer, and 
beat a part in the grandeur of a Court, To get rid of 12000/. of his moſt 
preſſing debts, and of a conſtant expence of 300 l. a year, which the gardens 
and houſe coſt him, he now ſold Moore- Parte; and continued till his at- 
tendance upon the King, with whom he had credit enough to do ſervice to 
particular perſons by reducing their quit-rents. There was never before 
known an inſtance of a Lord Lieutenant of Ireland being removed from his 
government, without being appointed afterwards of the Committee of Coun- 
cil for Iriſh affairs. The Duke of Ormonde however was left out of this 
Committee, though he was of that for foreign affairs; the party which go- 
verned at Court, and which the King durſt not offend, not caring that he 
ſnould be concerned in any thing relating to the Kingdom, in which he had 
ſo great an intereſt, and which he knew better than all the reſt of the Board. 
He had been removed upon the credit of calculations, which now appeared 
to be without foundation, and they wanted ſomething elſe againſt him, to 
afford a colour to juſtify that removal. 

This Lord Robarts labourcd to find, but without ſucceſs; and had the 


hard fate to render himſelf diſagreeable in Ireland by his conduct there, and “ Robart 


at the ſame time loſe his intereſt at the Court of England by his abſence. He 
fancicd that he might ingratiate himſelf with the Ir, and throw a flur upon 
his predeceſſor, by obſerving a different manner of acting; in thoſe particu- 
lars at leaſt which had been made a pretence of clamour and complaint againſt 
the Duke of Ormonde. He would give no warrants for quartcring ſoldiers 
in Dublin, nor ſuffer any money to be levied upon the inhabitants in lieu 
of thcir lodging. This occaſioned a further charge to the Crown, com- 
plaints from the ſoldiers, and other inconveniences, which could not well 
be ſuffered to go on for any time without a remedy. He was in hopes, that 
the city would return his ſeeming complaiſance, and make a voluntary offer 
of quartering the regiment of guards; but they were ſo diſpoſed and law his 
meaning too clearly to be made a property in that affair. Some of the free- 
men and inhabitants were put upon petitioning the Lord Mayor and Com- 
mon Council, © that as the inhabitants of that city had ſince the preſent 
Lord Licutenant's acceſs to the government, received much benefit and 
* freedom, for that no moneys had been required and taken from them 
* againſt their wills by the Officers and Soldiers in lieu of quarters; ſo con- 
ceiving it to be their duty to make a gratctul acknowledgment thereof, 
* as the fruit of his Excellency's ſerene juſtice, they prayed ſuch acknow- 
* ledgment might be made, when the grant of the freedom of the city ſhould 
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W another inſinuating petition was preſented in relation to the lodging 
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CHARLES © be preſented.” This petition was no ſooner read, than it was laid af; 


Book VII. 


ide, 
ffect, 


ſoldiery, deſiring the Mayor and Sheriffs to make ſome regulations * 
point. To this indeed there was an anſwer given, but not ſuch an one as 
was hoped by thoſe who ſet it on foot. The petitioners were told, « that the 
« who were aggrieved might complain, if they pleaſed, where they mi 4 
« find redreſs; but the city would by no means lay down any rule for quat- 
Le ters, and the Sheriffs abſolutely refuſed to quarter any ſoldiers, unleſs the 
Lord Lieutenant would give ſuch warrants as the Duke of Ormonde and 
the Earl of Oſſory before him had given.” The Lord Robarts poſitively te. 
fuſed to give them ſuch warrants, and they would not act without authority 
The city being convinced, that the deſign of theſe petitions was oblique ; 


without any debate or ſo much as being anſwered. This not taking e 


5 , to throw reflections on the Duke of Ormonde, and to traduce his . 
Dublin ment, thought it became them to ſhew their reſentment of it, and to im. 
th his free- prove the occaſion ſo as to expreſs their reſpect to his Grace, and the 


ſenſe they had of their happineſs under his Adminiſtration. This they did 
by taking no notice of the preſcnt Lord Lieutenant, and by complimentine 
the Earl of Oſfory with the freedom of the city. The inſtrument of his free. 
dom was ſcnt him, with a letter dated Jan. 21 ſigned by the Mayor and 
Sheriffs on the behalf of the whole body of the city under their Common 
| Seal, intreating his Lordſhip to accept the preſent, and vouchſafe to ſtand 

the ſecond perſon in their roll of freedoms. © Be pleaſed (ſay they) to be 
* named the ſecond, ſince to the ſecond no ſmall addition is given by the 
« firſt; your Lordſhip's moſt noble Father James Duke of Ormonge juſtly 
« challenging the priority, whoſe very many excellencies have worthily fixed 
« him in a pleaſant proſpect to this City and Kingdom. Witneſs his un- 
« parallelled humanity to ſeveral hundreds of poor diſtreſſed Engliſh in this 
« Kingdom, who in the beginning of the Rebellion here, with their wives 
« and tender infants, to the peril of their lives, repaired to this city, ſtripe, 

denuded and left deſtitute of every thing but the common air they breath- 
cd, and that done at a time when deprived of his larger patrimony ; as 
alſo his ſteady conduct, unwearied endeavours and perplexed difficulties to 
preſerve, by ſecure and honourable articles, the truly loyal citizens of this 
city, and the privileges thereof, when upon terms of diſadvantage and 
neceſſity, his Grace was by the prevailing powers wreſted from us. To 
which give us leave to add thoſe very many real and till continued fa- 
vours from him derived to this city, when we had the happineſs of living 
under the ſecurer ſhade of his late eaſy government of this City and 
Kingdom; all which renders him to us, princely in his virtues, unble- 
miſhed in his loyalty, and truly bleſſed in his offspring, your Lordſhip be- 
ing in truth the ſecond edition of his Grace, &c.“ The terms of this let- 
ter, ſhew to whom the compliment made to Lord Ofſory, was ultimately 
deſigned. The Magiſtrates of the city had unwarily by a former petition to 
the Duke of Ormonde whilſt he was in the poſt of Lord Lieutenant (as hath 
been already obſerved) furniſhed a colour for the Earl of Meath, and others 
of his Grace's enemics to complain of grievances, and to repreſent the 
quartering of ſoldiers as a burden upon the city. They had no ſuch mean- 
ing in that petition, which was abuſed to an end they never intended, and 
perverted to a ſenſe which the words of it could not bear. They did not 
offer then to complain of his Grace's warrants for quarters; but having ſeen 
it wreſted to a purpoſe ſo contrary to their intentions, they now took occa- 
ſion to ſhew their reſpe to thoſe warrants by inſiſting on the like from the 
Lord Robarts, and to declare againſt the notion of his Grace's contributing 
to burden and oppreſs them in that or any other reſpect, by acknowledging 
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in ſo remarkable a manner their ſenſe of the happineſs they enjoyed under CHARLES 


his caſy government. It was a very handtome teſtimony of the gratitude 


[], 


and affections of that city to the Duke of Ormonde, and was the more va. 1 


luable, by reaſon of the circumſtances wherein it was given, and which were 
a ſufficient evidence of its ſincerity ; for though Lords Licutenants in the 
height of their power, may, generally ſpeaking, caſily enough obtain uch 
addreſſes and compliments, (Which however were now denicd to Lord Ro- 
barts) yet they ate ſeldom made to diſcarded Governors. 


1670, 


The cndeavours which the new Governor ulſcd to pick up ſome matter 7 Robarts 
of complaint or miſtake in his predeceſlor's conduct, raited the indignation'®***# 


of many; but the motoſeneſs of his humour, and the roughneſs of his be— 
haviour ſhocked all the world. Hence (as Lord Ranelagh ſays of him in a 
letter wrote a little before he was recalled) “ the buliacts of the Council 
« was fallen to nothing, the averſion to him being ſuch, that men are not 
« only hopeleſs of favour, but afraid to ask juſtice. His great ſeverity in 
« denying Officers acceis to the town hath, beſides many curſes, begot in 
them a confidence, and indeed almoſt a neceſſity, to flight and diſobey 
« his commands; which he himſelf, I think, is aſhamed to vindicate. Nor 
« hath his ſtrictneſs in the revenue thriven much better, ſince the liſts have 
received but ſix months pay, the greateſt part of which he brought over, 
« and beſides, met with thole ducs here, which, it not diverted and diſor— 
« dered, had ſufficiently anſwered my Lord of ©/ſory's aſſignments. It can- 
« not be denied, he hath lately paid three months to the horle and foot 
guards, and deſigned as much for the whole Army; but I think, all things 
« conſidered, this is not an atchievment, which either deſerves our admira- 
« tion or his vanity, The late ſtop to all payments is his greateſt affliction : 
« jt hath made him both dejected and inſigniſicant; and it is molt to be 
« feared, his humours have too far expoſed his authority to the contempt of 
« the Nation, who now. by way of inſulting, do with too great a liberty 
event their thoughts of him both in proſe and verſe. How dangerous ſuch 

1 proceeding, if either countenanced or continued, would be to the King's 
ſervice, is eaſy to judge; and it may be, the ſpeedy acceſs of our new Go- 
vernor will, upon this account, as well as ſeveral others, be more than a 
© little neceſſary.” This new Governor was John Lord Berkeley of Strat- 
ton, who landed at Dublin in the beginning of May, when Lord Robarts 
ſurrendered the ſword to him, and embarked on Tueſday the roth of that 
month for England, (where he had been deprived of his poſt of Lord Privy 


Scal) with a reſolution to retire ſtraight to his eſtate in Cornwall, and mcd- 
dle no more with publick affairs. 


Lad 


A 


c 


Lord Berkeley was not ſo much in the confidence of the Duke of Buckjng- Lord Berkeley 
ham and his faction, but that when he went over to Ireland to take upon "*« 54 


him the government of the Kingdom, the Duke thought it neceſſary to ſend 
his own darling favourite Sir E/lzs Leighton over with him, in the employ- 
ment of his Secretary, to take upon him (as was then commonly ſaid) the 
government of the Lord Lieutenant. The Popiſh party that oppoſed the 
Remonſtrance (which had been ſigned by many of the Nobility, Gentry 
and Clergy of the Roman Catholick communion, and containcd a profeſ- 
ſion of their duty and reſolution to obey the King as their only chief Go- 
vernor in temporal matters) were much elated upon the proſpect of his com- 
ing. Provincial Councils were before the end of May held in all the Pro- 
vinces of the Kingdom, and Dioceſan Synods in moſt of the Dioceſes. The 
great buſineſs in hand was, the proſecution of thoſe Regulars and Seculars 
who had ſubſcribed the Remonſtrance, and the total ſuppreſſion of them 
and their adherents. This was no difficult matter, conſidering that the Pope 
named all the Biſhops that governed the Secular, and could command the 
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Lieuſt nant. 
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CnarLEspreferment of fit perſons for that purpoſe to the Provincialſhips of the Re. 


II. 


Provincial of the Franciſcans in Ireland, (where they were more num 


1670. 


=; 


gular Orders. With this view Fr. Coppinger was put out from being Vicar 


than all the other Orders) and P. Geanor, an old ſtickler for the — 


adherent of Owen O Neile's, — 4 in his ſtead; the Biſhops being expreſ] 
commanded by Cardinal Barberini to ſupport the latter, though with the 
hazard of the loſs both of their miters and lives. In conſequence of this 
the Superiors of the Franciſtan Convents over the Kingdom were turned 
out of their dignities and habitations. Peter Walſh and the reſt of the Re. 
monſtrants were denounced excommunicate, and perſecuted with ſo much 
violence and fury, that they were on the point of ſtarving in their Ro 
country, and had no means left of preſcrving their lives, but by ſubmitti 
to their perſecutors, or by flying to foreign countries; where they were gjjj 
in danger of being forced to retract, or of being burnt as hercticks for de- 
nying the Pope's power in temporal matters. 


Peter Talbots Perer Talbot lately made for this purpoſe Titular Archbiſhop of Dublin, 


proceedings in 
Ireland. 


and one Burgat (formerly Vicar General of Ernly and a violent partiſan of 
the Nuncio's) that had the like title at Caſbel, were the chief promoters of 
this perſecution ; in which, if they were equally active, the former did the 
moſt miſchief, becauſe he was the moſt powerful. Peter did not want t 
and cunning; but his vanity got the better of both in many inſtances, He 
fancicd that his brother Dzck's credit and power at Court, (where he and 
all the Roman Catholick party joined with Buckingham, in inventing and 
caſting all the calumnies that could contribute to leſſen the Duke of O/- 
monde's intereſt with the King) would carry him through every thing that he 
ſhould attempt, and in confidence thereof gave himſelf extraordinary airs, 
In a great Synod held at this time in Dublin to publiſh a Papal mandate, 
and to take away the Saturday's faſt and other holydays not agreeable to 
thoſe obſerved at Rome, he took occaſion before all the Clergy to declare, 
« that the Duke of Ormonde had been the ruin of the Catholicks ;” and in- 
ſtanced in ſeveral things he had done to the prejudice of their religion. Not 
content with aſperſing his Grace, he endeavoured to gratify his ambition by 
wounding the King's honour, and falſcly pretending to his Majeſty's autho- 
rity. Thus he told the Aſſembly, on Saturday June 18. that he was 2p. 

pointed by the King to overſee all the Clergy ot Ireland; and when the Ti. 
eular Primate Plunctet deſired to ſee the authority, and ſaid that in that caſe 
he would ſubmit to the other; Peter anſwered, that he had it not under 
the Great Seal. Pluncket replied, that the little Seal would ſerve his turn, 
but till it was produced, he ſhould take care to overſce the other, and ex. 
pected to be obeyed. It was probably theſe arrogant pretenſions of P. Ta/- 
bot, which made Pluncket interpoſe his authority againſt the other's going into 
England, where he pretended that his preſence at Court would be very uſc- 
ful to prevent the ſucceſs of P. Walſh's ſollicitations to have the Remon- 
ſtrance put in force, and all that would not ſign it perſecuted. The Titular 
Primate told him, “ he had good grounds to believe there was no ſuch mat- 
« ter, that he had the reputation of meddling too much in affairs of State, 
« (which was contrary to the canons and orders of the Pope) and for that 
« reaſon he inhibited him from going.” This forced the other to ſend to 
the Nuncio at Bruſſels for a licenſe of abſence, which he deſired under the 

retence of being required by his Majeſty to attend him in England. 

Peter muſt have diveſted himſelf of his nature, if he would have refrained 
from meddling in State intrigues; his inclinations led him fo ſtrongly that 
way, that he was not at all diſcouraged by his former ill fucceſs, eſpecially 
ſince his fellow- ſufferer the Duke of Buckingham was now in power. He 
fancicd himſelf in a manner maſter of the Kingdom, and wrote the 7 
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Lotd Licutcnant a letter, (which was delivered him at Cheſter, as he was CnarLrs 


ing to embark for Ireland) expreſſed in ſuch high and mighty terms, that 


II. 


his Excellency thought he imagined the whole Nation was in his diſpoſal. WV W 


After Lord Berkeley's landing, he waited upon him, and was well reccived, 
and appeared afterwards in his character before the Council; both things ſo 
very unuſual and improper, and fo reflecting on his Majeſty's authority, that 
the Duke of Ormonde would not have ſuffered either of them on = ac- 
count, nor had there been a precedent thereof ſince the Reformation. Peter 
was diſmiſſed thence withour puniſhment, though he had abſolutely refuſed 
to join in any kind of recognition or engagement of loyalty. The Lord 
Lieutenant after all did not care for the man, and was much incenſed at his 
impudent pretence to the King's authority tor overſeeing the Tr/ſh Clergy ; 
but was afraid of his intereſt with the Duke of Buckingham, and the power 
of his friends at Court, Colonel N. Talbot was at this time in Ireland, 
and apprehending that the Lord Licutenant was a creature of Lady Caſtle- 
maine's, had addreſſed himſelf to her, propoſing ſome projects, in which ſhe 
readily embarked, and recommended them in a letter to the Lord Licutcnant. 
The Colonel delivering the letter, was anſwered by Lord Berkeley, that he 
would ſerve the Lady Caſtlemam in what he could, but he was afraid it 
was not in his power to lerve her in the particulars recommended. Talbot 
upon this was in a great huff, and gave himſelf airs of reſentment. Lord 
Berkeley had carried himſelf with great civility to all perſons of all intcreſts, 
and by a different conduct from his predeceſſor, had expreſſed a reſpect far 
the Duke of Ormonde, and ſhewed (ſuch countenance to thoſe who were 
known to be his friends, and were in office, as became a well-bred man, 
and an equal Governor. The Colonel was offended at this proceeding, and 
had the aſſurance to ask him one day, whether he was the King's or the 
Duke of Ormonde's Lieutenant? Lord Berkeley could not but be provoked 
at the inſolence of the queſtion, (which the other bragged of publickly) 
but thought fit to ſmother his reſentment, and to keep meaſures with per- 
ſons, who he was apprehenſive might be too ſtrong for him, in caſe of an 
open diſpute. The two brothers indeed preſumed much on their power at 
Court; Peter correſponded conſtantly with the Duke of Buckingham, and 
made no ſcruple to ſhew his Grace's letters, deſiring him to haſten into Eng- 
land, and to tell his friends, that Lord Berkeley would not continue in [re- 
land fix months; that the Duke of Bucks was to be Licutenant, and to 
come over for a time, and then upon his return to leave the Earl of Orrery 
his Deputy. 


1670, 


It was probably ſome apprehenſion of this nature, which made the Lord 7% Lord Lin 


Licutenant ſo ſhy of interpoſing his authority in favour of the Remonſtrants, 
who being perſecuted with extreme violence, applied to him for protection. 
They were otherwiſe in imminent danger of being extirpated; and all the 
Roman Catholick Clergy were now going to be united in a profeſſion of 
thoſe doftrines of the unlimitedneſs of the Papal authority, even in tempo- 
ral matters, Which neither the King of France nor any other foreign Prince 
would ſuffer to be received in their dominions, and to which the late re- 
bellion and the miſeries of Ireland had been fo much owing. Unhappy 
experience had then ſhewed, how abſolutely the common Jriſb and many 
of their Gentry were governed by the Clergy. The putting them entirely 
under the direction of ſuch ſpiritual guides as had been the moſt inveterate 
adverſaties of the Royal Authority, and the principal fomenters of the for- 
met Rebellion, was a ready way to lay the foundation of another, and would 
leave the King a very precarious tenure of his Sovereignty and Dominions, 
when the one was by doctrines received by far the greateſt part of the Na- 
tion ſubjected to a foreign power, and the other could not be maintained in 
| | peace 
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CHaARLEs preferment of fit perſons for that purpoſe to the Provincialſhips of the Re. 
II. gular Orders. With this view Fr. Coppinger was put out from being Vice; 
Provincial of the Franciſcans in Ireland, (where they were more numerous 
1670. than all the other Orders) and P. Geanor, an old ſtickler for the Nuncio and 
adherent of Owen O Nezle's, placed in his ſtead ; the Biſhops being expreg 
commanded by Cardinal Barberini to ſupport the latter, though with Yd 

hazard of the loſs both of their miters and lives. In conſequence of this 
the Superiors of the Franciſtan Conyents over the Kingdom were turneg 
out of their dignities and habitations. Peter Walſh and the reſt of the Re. 
monſtrants were denounced excommunicate, and perſecuted with fo much 
violence and fury, that they were on the point of ſtarving in their Own 
country, and had no means left of preſerving their lives, but by ſubmitting 

: to their perſecutors, or by flying to forcign countries; where they were Qill 
in danger of being forced to retraft, or of being burnt as hereticks for de- 

' - nying the Pope's power in temporal matters. 

Peter Talbot, Peter Talbot lately made for this purpoſe Titular Archbiſhop of Dublin, 
proceedings in and one Burgat (formerly Vicar General of Ernly and a violent partiſan of 
the Nuncio's) that had the like title at Caſhel, were the chief promoters of 
this perſecution ; in which, if they were equally active, the former did the 
moſt miſchief, becauſe he was the moſt powerful. Peter did not want +; 

and cunning; but his vanity got the better of both in many inſtances. He 

fancicd that his brother Dick's credit and power at Court, (where he and 

all the Roman Catholick party joined with Buckingham, in inventing and 

caſting all the calumnies that could contribute to leſſen the Duke of C/ 
monde's intereſt with the King) would carry him through every thing that he 

ſhould attempt, and in confidence thereof gave himſelf extraordinary airs, 
In a great Synod held at this time in Dublin to publiſh a Papal mandate, 
and to take away the Saturday's faſt and other holydays not agreeable to 
_ thoſe obſerved at Rome, he took occaſion before all the Clergy to declare, 
« that the Duke of Ormonde had been the ruin of the Catholicks ;” and in- 
ſtanced in ſeveral things he had done to the prejudice of their religion. Not 
content with aſperſing his Grace, he endeavoured to gratify his ambition by 
wounding the King's honour, and falſcly pretending to his Majeſty's autho- 
rity. Thus he told the Aſſembly, on Saturday June 18. that he was ap- 
pointed by the King to overſee all the Clergy ot Ireland; and when the Ti. 
tular Primate Plunctet deſired to ſee the authority, and ſaid that in that caſe 
he would ſubmit to the other; Peter anſwered, that he had it not under 
the Great Seal. Pluncket replied, that the little Seal would ſerve his turn, 
but till it was produced, he ſhould take care to overſce the other, and ex- 
pected to be obeyed, It was probably theſe arrogant pretenſions of P. Tal 
bot, which made Pluncket interpoſe his authority againſt the other's going into 
England, where he pretended that his preſence at Court would be very uſc- 
ful to prevent the ſucceſs of P. Walſh's ſollicitations to have the Remon- 
ſtrance put in force, and all that would not ſign it perſecuted. The Titulat 
Primate told him, “ he had good grounds to believe there was no ſuch mat- 
« ter, that he had the reputation of meddling too much in affairs of State, 
& (which was contrary to the canons and orders of the Pope) and for that 
« reaſon he inhibited him from going.” This forced the other to ſend to 

the Nuncio at Bruſſels for a licenſe of abſence, which he deſired under the 
pretence of being required by his Majeſty to attend him in England. 
Peter muſt have diveſtcd himſelf of his nature, if he would have refrained 
from meddling in State intrigues; his inclinations led him fo ſtrongly that 
way, that he was not at all diſcouraged by his former ill ſucceſs, eſpeciall) 
ſince his tcllow-ſufferer the Duke of Buckingham was now in power. He 
fancicd himſelf in a manner maſter of the Kingdom, and wrote the ou 
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Lotd Licutenant a letter, (which was delivered him at Cheſter, as he was CARUrs 

ing to embark for Ireland) expreſſed in ſuch high and mighty terms, that II. 
his Excellency thought he imagined the whole Nation was in his diſpoſal. LV W 
After Lord Berkeley's landing, he waited upon him, and was well received, 1670. 
and appeared afterwards in his character before the Council; both things ſo 
very unuſual and improper, and ſo reflecting on his Majeſty's authority, that 
the Duke of Ormonde would not have ſuffered either of them on any ac- 
count, nor had there been a precedent thereof ſince the Reformation. Peter 
was diſmiſſed thence without puniſhment, though he had abſolutely refuſed 
to join in any kind of recognition or engagement of loyalty. The Lord 
Lieutenant after all did not care for the man, and was much incenſed at his 
impudent pretence to the King's authority for overſceing the Tr/ſh Clergy ; 
but was afraid of his intereſt with the Duke of Buckingham, and the power 
of his friends at Court. Colonel N. Talbot was at this time in Ireland, 
and apprehending that the Lord Lieutenant was a creature of Lady Caſt/e- 
maine's, had addreſſed himſelf to her, propoſing ſome projects, in which ſhe 
readily embarked, and recommended them in a letter to the Lord Licutcnant. 
The Colonel delivering the letter, was anſwered by Lord Berkeley, that he 
would ſerve the Lady Caſtlemain in what he could, but he was afraid it 
was not in his power to ſerve her in the particulars recommended. Talbot 
upon this was in a great huff, and gave himſelf airs of reſentment. Lord 
Berkeley had carried himſelf with great civility to all perſons of all intereſts, 
and by a different conduct from his predeceſſor, had expreſſed a reſpect for 
the Duke of Ormonde, and ſhewed ſuch countenance to thole who were 
known to be his friends, and were in office, as became a well-bred man, 
and an equal Governor. The Colonel was offended at this procecding, and 
had the aſſurance to ask him one day, whether he was the King's or the 
Duke of Ormonde's Lieutenant? Lord Berkeley could not but be provoked 
at the inſolence of the queſtion, (which the other bragged of publickly) 
but thought fit to ſmother his reſentment, and to keep meaſures with per- 
ſons, who he was apprehenſive might be too ſtrong for him, in caſe of an 
open diſpute. The two brothers indeed preſumed much on their power at 
Court ; Peter correſponded conſtantly with the Duke of Buckingham, and 
made no ſcruple to ſhew his Grace's letters, deſiring him to haſten into Eng- 
land, and to tell his friends, that Lord Berkeley would not continue in Jre— 
land ſix months; that the Duke of Bucks was to be Licutenant, and to 
come over for a time, and then upon his return to leave the Earl of Orrery 
his Deputy. | 

It was probably ſome apprehenſion of this nature, which made the Lord 7% Lord Lin 
Lieutenant ſo ſhy of interpoſing his authority in favour of the Remonſtrants, "4"! cine? 
who being perſecuted with extreme violence, applicd to him for protection. Remnant 
They were otherwiſe in imminent danger of being extirpated; and all the 
Roman Catholick Clergy were now going to be unitcd in a profeſſion of 
thoſe docttines of the unlimitedneſs of the Papal authority, even in tempo- 
ral matters, which neither the King of France nor any other foreign Prince 
would ſuffer to be received in their dominions, and to which the late re- 
bellion and the miſeries of Ireland had been ſo much owing. Unhappy 
experience had then ſhewed, how abſolutely the common Tr;fþ and many 
of their Gentry were governed by the Clergy. The putting them entirely 
under the direction of ſuch ſpiritual guides as had been the moſt inveterate 
adverſaries of the Royal Authority, and the principal fomenters of the for- 
mer Rebellion, was a ready way to lay the foundation of another, and would 
leave the King a very precarious tenure of his Sovereignty and Dominions, 
when the one was by doctrines received by far the greateſt part of the Na- 
tion ſubjected to a foreign power, and the other could not be maintained in 
peace 
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CHARLES peace any longer than was conſiſtent with the Pope's pleaſure, Notwith. 


II. 


T tions to the Lord Lieutenant, they could not obtain an audience. They at. 


1670. 


The Duke of 
Ormonde 
follicits in 
their bebalf. 
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ſtanding this danger, when the Remonſtrants applied themſelves with i. 


tended day aſtet day, but were ſtill denied admittance; and Dr. Marger on 
the Lord Primate was checked by his Lordſhip for offering to ſpeak in their 
behalf. Their condition was certainly very deplorable, and it was im fl. 
ble for them to ſubſiſt, without ſome ſupport from the State at Dublin 
whilſt, as they repreſented, “ they were perſecuted from Rome with all its 
power and wiles, deſtitute of any hopes of protection from the Queen 
« whole Chaplains were all of their enemies party, and cenſured, depriveg 
e and baniſhed by all their Biſhops and other ſuperiors, Vicars apoſtolick and 
« general, Provincials of regular orders, (beſides Guardians and Priors) all 
« made on purpoſe at Rome (in the very nick of time when the Duke of 
% Ormonde was removed from the government) to ſuppreſs the growth of 
« the doctrine of the King's ſupremacy in temporal matters amongſt the 
& Triſh, which ſo much ſtartled the Pope's Miniſters abroad, and their am. 
e bitious emiſſaries in Ireland. 

In this extremity they had recourſe to the Duke of Ormonde, who to en- 
courage their loyalty, and to prevent the fatal miſchiefs naturally flow; 
and too ſadly experienced to flow, from the oppoſite doctrine, had always 
taken them into his particular protection. When he had firſt intelligence 
ſcent him of Peter Talbot's violent proceedings, and of the baniſhment of 
the honeſt Remonſtrants from their Cures in Dublin, and the ſubſtituting 
in their ſtead other paſtors of the Nuncio's party or principles, his Grace 
thought it high time to put a ſtop to that perſecution. He conſidered it as a 
matter highly importing the King in the quiet and honour of his government, 
that whilſt the creatures and paraſites of the Pope took the boldneſs to ex- 
erciſe illegal juriſdiction in his Kingdom, and this to the vexation and tuin 
of their fellow ſubjects, (who better underſtood the duty of Chriſtians to the 
ſupreme Civil Magiſtrate) his Majeſty ſhould, with all the ſeverity of lay, 
vindicate his own authority, and protect his people from ſo terrible an inſo- 
lency. He made a collection of the exorbitances which Peter Talbot (to 
manifeſt his zcal for that authority from whence he reccived his preferment) 
and his adhcrents had been guilty of in their late proceedings, and laid ir 
before his Majeſty, who preſcntly gave orders for a particular inſtruction to 
be given to Lord Berkeley to reſtrain the irregular actions of the perſecut. 
ing party, and to relieve the Remonſtrants from the oppreſſion they lay un- 
der for their loyalty. The inſtruction ran in theſe words:“ And whereas 
« we are given to underſtand, that ſince our calling the Duke of Ormonde 
« from the government there to our ſervice here, divers of the diſaffected 
« party of the Popiſh Clergy arc not only returned from that our Kingdom, 
but have beyond ſeas obtained titular dignities of Archbiſhopricks and 
* Biſhopricks with unlawtul powers and juriſdictions, which they have pre- 
« ſumed to exerciſe to the great diſquict and diſcouragement of all or mot 
« of thoſe who fome years paſt ſubſcribed a certain Remonſtrance, declat- 
« ing the faith, duty and allegiance they bear to us as their lawful King and 
« to our ſucceſſors; we will therefore that ſo ſoon after your arrival in that 
« our Kingdom as conveniently you may, you do diligently enquire into 
« the truth of theſe informations, and finding the ſame to be true, our 
« pleaſure is, that you do ſeverely put in execution the laws againſt ſuch 
6 Titular Archbiſhops, Biſhops or Vicars General as have, under what co. 
Jour or pretence ſoever, cited, excommunicated or threatened any ot 
« thoſe, who in England, or ſince in Ireland, have ſubſcribed the aforclaid 
« Remonſtrance; and it will be fit on the other hand, and accordingly our 
« pleaſure is, that on all occaſions that may offer, you give er 0 
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1 « thoſe who have ſubſcribed, and not retracted their ſubſcription of the ſaid CHarLes 
« Remonſtrance, they behaving themſelves duritully and modeſtly ; where= II. 
« of we do expect you ſhou'd in due time give us an account.” The Duke CLWNg 
of Ormonde gave the Primate and Lord Chancellor, notice of this inſtruc- 1670. 
tion, not doubting but that when the Lord Lieutenant ſhould call upon them 

for their advice and aſſiſtance, they would very readily aftord it in that, as y 
well as in any other matter touching the King's ſervice. But on ſuch an oc- 

caſion he thought it became him to put the lattet (who was alto Archbiſhop - 
of Dublin) in mind of his more particular obligations to that ſetvice, “ Give 

« me leave (lays he) to believe, that when ſuch a juriſdiction is uſurped in 

« the very ſcat of your Dioceſe, and employed with ſuch circumſtances of 
« arrogance in defiance of the Government, and with ſuch oppreſſion to thoſe 

© of that Clergy, who have manifeſted moſt affection and duty to it, more 

« may be expected from you, than to ſit (till, till you are called upon.“ He 

deſired them to conſult rogether on the matter, and agree on the manncr of 
their application to the Lord Lieutenant, aſſuring them, that if there was 
any need of further direQion from England, he would undertake the pro- 

curing of it, © conceiving himſelf to be obliged to it, not only out of duty 
« to his Maſter, but in charity and juſtice to thoſe who were fallen into this 

« perſecution by the encouragement he gave them to make demonſtration 
« of their duty and loyalty to the King. p 

The two Archbiſhops applying themſelves to the Lord Lieutenant, who 
had done nothing in obedience to the abovementioned inſtruction, met with 
ſo indifferent a reception, that they were diſcouraged from any further at- 
tempt. It ſeems to have been a matter in which his Lordſhip did nor care 
to be concerned one way or other. For when Peter Talbot hearing that he 
had been complained of to the King, had the aſſurance to ſend to intreat 
him to certify the Duke of Bucks and Lord Arlington of his good bchaviour 
in Ireland; and told him in his letter, that he had aſſured them, that he 
would get his Excellency to write to that purpoſe, which (he ſaid) was de- 
fired by the Duke of Buckingham himſelf, Lord Berkeley's anſwer was, © that 
« he would have nothing to do with him, neither for, nor againſt him.“ 
The perſon whom Talbot made ule of to convey his meſlages to the Lord 
Licutenant was Sir Ellis Leighton, who did not fail to plead his cauſe with 
his Excellency, repreſenting, © that the Regulars were exempt from the ju- 
« ri(diction of the Biſhops, ſo that they could not be excommunicated by 
« them, and that all the proceedings againſt them came from their own ſu— 
« periors, and on account of the diſſolute lives of ſome of them.” The 
former part of this plea was nothing better than a ſhifting excuſe, for tho” 
P.IWalſh and his brethren had been excommunicated by James de Ridderes 
Commiſſary General of the Franciſtans in Flanders, for not appearing before 
him at a time prefixed, yet it was Peter Talbot and his adherents, who pro- 
mulged that excommunication in Ireland, and made it of effect by forbid- 
ding all perſons to receive them into their houſes, or to have any thing to 
do with them either in religious or civil matters. And the latter part of it 
was a mere calumny, for no particular crime or fact was ever objected againſt 
any of the poor ſufferers, who were really men of learning and exemplary 
in theit lives and converſations. The Lord Lieutenant never gave himſelf 
the trouble of hearing the complainants, nor vouchſafed them the favour of 
an audience, which they earneſtly deſired ; but contenting himſelf with re- 
ceiving this apology from their enemies, tranſmitted it into England. 

The excuſe was not ſo readily admitted in the Engliſh Council, where 
the Duke of Ormonde was preſent to refute it. P. Walſh was allo at this 
time in London, and had preſented his Majeſty with a petition in behalf of 
his brethren, repreſenting their grievances, and beſeeching his Royal pro- 
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CuARLEs tedtion. The King had ſuffered enough in the beginning of his reign from 


II. 


(u who had renounced his authority to ſubject the Kingdom to a forei 
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the turbulent ſpirit and furious proccedings of that part of the Iriſb Cle 
n 

that he was ready enough to give credit to any accounts of thats — 
and inſolencies. He ſent freſh orders to the Lord Lieutenant to obſerve his 
inſtructions, to proſecute the Anti-Remonſtrants, and to put a ſtop to thei; 
perſecution of the loyal Clergy. As the Duke of Ormonde's letter on this 
occaſion to the Lord Chancellor, gives ſome account of the condition of 
Popery in Ireland when he left the government, it may not be improper 
give it at length. It is dated on July 19. and runs in theſe words. 

I ſuppole by this time his Majeſty's renewed pleaſure for the protection 
* of the Remonſtrants will have been received by my Lord Lieutenant, and 
te purſued with that vigour and diligence, which to me the nature of the 
“matter ſcems to require. It is, I confeſs, to me, and may in time appear 
e ſo to others, that thoſe, and thoſe only who have declared, and ſubſcribed 
© to a Declaration of their loyalty, ſhould be ſuffercd to be run down in 
« Treland, by a contrary party armed with foreign juriſdiction, contrary to 
tc laws ancient and modern, viſibly dangerous to the intereſt of the Crown, 
e and againſt the King's expreſs directions. I cannot on this occaſion, but 
« mention to your Grace the collection I ſent you of the grievances of thoſe 
« poor men, which if proved, will ſufficiently manifeſt, that the proſecu- 
ce tion they ſuffer is only for their Remonſtrance and loyalty. And ſure 
it ought, and might calily have been tried, whether it could have been 
made good or no. Now it may be more difficult in that thoſe men are 
* become poorer, pethaps ſo poor that they are not able to attend their 
te juſtification; which give me leave to ſay, is not now of their lives and 
« converſations (with which we have little to do) but of their dodrine. 
« Your Grace well knows, that that ſort of people never want calumnies to 
« load thoſe with, that are not of their principles, or having been of them, 
te quit them; which undoubtedly is now the caſe. Elſe was Father Gernon 
e removed from Dublin, for his ill life to make room for F. Tom Talbot, 
« for the ſobtiety and ſanity of his? Theſe, my Lord, are ſubterfuges too 
tt groſs to pals upon a ſtate; and ſurely it is not the work of the Goyern- 
« ment to capitulate with ſuch a ſort of people, as if they ſtood on even 
« ground. When I left that Kingdom, all was quiet; the tide ran the right 
© way; there were but one or two bed-rid Popiſh Biſhops in Ireland. Now 
ce the loyal are oppreſſed; the diſloyal in power to ſuppreſs them. Every 
« Province hath a Popiſh Archbiſhop ; and all this known and complained 
te of to the right Archbiſhops, as it ought to be by them to the Chief Go- 
« vernor. Pardon my zcal and freedom in this matter with which you ſhall 
« be no more troubled. 

In a letter from F. Ant. Gernon to P. Walſh, he ſays, your Grace told him, 
« that for the generality of the Remonſtrants, or as ſuch, you believed no- 
* thing would or could be done: But if any particular perſon of them had 
any thing to complain of, and could prove it, he might be relieved. . ! 
cannot but think Gernon miſtook your Grace; for though it is true, any 
ſubject of the King's complaining is to have juſt relief; yet ſurely in this 
caſe particular perſons are only conſidered by the King, as they are of the 
number of the Remonſtrants, which gives them juſt title to the Kings 
protection in a more immediate and peculiar manner, than as they are ſub- 
« jects at large. In ſhort, if this be not more the King's buſineſs than theirs, 
* they ought to be told ſo, and left to ſhift for themſelves; which mult be 
by complying with the moſt violent and diſloyal. When they ſhall have 
done ſo, you will hear no more of their ill lives, nor ever again be able 
« to make ſo uſeful a diviſion amongſt the Romzſp Clergy. 
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ſame month, beſeecheth the Duke to believe, that if he did not ſerve the 
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Remonſtrants ſo far as his Grace deſired, it was not for want of inclinations, CFLVW 


but becauſe it was not in his power. © I am very ſenſible (ſays he) of the great 
« affront that is given the King's authority by the exerciſe of a foreign ju- 
riſdiction; and I am as ſenſible, that it this diviſion which is made between 
« the Romiſh Clergy by P. //alſh's Remonſtrance be not purſued, it will 
« be a very hard matter to find any new expedient, that may prove as cf- 
« fetual to that purpoſe.” This was truly the caſe; but whether the Lord 
Licutenant had private inſtructions from the faction in power to the con- 
trary, or whether it was the effect of his own inclinations, he would never 
excuſe the King's orders. He did not ſcruple to declare his reſolution, 
« that he would take no notice of what had been ſent him from the Coun- 
« cil of England, for it was a thing only procured by the Duke of Ormonde.” 
He publickly complained of the Duke's meddling in the matter, as if it was 
arraigning him of neglect in the duty of his poſt, which gave occaſion to an 
expoſtulatory letter from his Grace, in which aftcr ſtating the calc, and how 
far he had been concerned in it (as hath been here repretented) he concludes 
in this manner. © And now, my Lord, that you may not judge me to be 
« jmpertinent in my interpoſition in this matter, and in your government, 
give me leave to tell you, why I take mylelt to lic under more than the 
« ordinary obligation of a Counſellor to mind his Majeſty of the Remon- 
« ſtrators, and to endeavour to free them from the flavery and ruin pre- 
« pared for them for that reaſon, however other pretences ate taken up. 
« Some of thoſe very Remonſtrators, and others ot their principles are and 
« were thoſe who oppoſed the rebellious violence of the Nuncio and his 
« party, When the King's authority then in my hands was invaded, and at 
« length expelled that Kingdom; for which they ſuffered great vexation 
in foreign parts, when the fear of the Uſurpers had driven them out of 
« their own country. Theſe arc the men, who on the King's return in 
« their Remonſtrance diſowned the doctrine, upon which thoſe proceedings 
* of the Nuncio were founded; and theſe are the men very particularly rc- 

commended by the King to my care and encouragement, during all the 
time of my government. And now I leave it to your Lordſhip to judge, 

whether in duty to the King, with ſafety to my reputation, or in honeſty 
to them, I can receive ſo many complaints of oppreſſion from them, as 
I do, and not endeavour, that at leaſt they may quictly enjoy their ſhare 
of that indulgence, which his Majeſty vouchſafes to others of their pro- 
feſſion, free from thoſe diſturbances which are given them upon that ac- 
count by thoſe, who abetted the contrary proceedings. I have drawn this 

to a greater length than is neceſſary, being directed to one ſo reaſonable 
as your Excellency ; but it is my deſite to acquit myſelf from the impu- 
tation of ſo. mean a thing, as ſeems to be laid to my charge, and to ſhew 


— 
LY 


ing as I am, 8 
ly Lord, &c. 
ORMONDE, 


The Lord Lieutenant was not moved by any thing that could be ſaid in 
ſavour of the Remonſtrators, to intèrpoſe his authority in their behalf. They 
were left to ſhift for themſelves, and to be cruſhed in the end by the power 
and violence of their adverſaries. Peter Talbot and his Collegues were al- 
lowed to go on ſecurely in the exerciſe of a foreign juriſdiction, and to re- 
unite all the Iriſß Papiſts under the direction of ſpiritual guides, that con- 


ſdeted the Pope as the ſupreme judge of conſcience, and the only ſove- 
reign 


that in this matter I have done nothing but what may conſiſt with my be- 
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faction. Thomas Blood of Sarney, in the Barony of Danboyne in the County 


and found to be written in his own hand. Upon the diſcovery of that plot, 


they were divided, the Duke of Ormonde was ſure, that no deſign to the di. 
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ſturbance of the publick peace, no plot for a Rebellion, could be cartied 
on by them, but he ſhould have early intelligence of the conſpitatots and 
their motions; but their union put them again into a capacity of concertin 
meaſures, with as much ſecrecy as ever, againſt a government which they 411 
not think themſelves obliged to obey, whenever the Pope ſhould command the 
contrary. The ſuffering of this union to take place, however it was intend. 
ed, does not ſeem calculated to advance the King's ſervice, tho' it might po. 
ſibly anſwer the deſigns of thoſe who wanted to embroil England, and thought 
no way ſo likely to do it with ſucceſs, as by raiſing diſturbances in Ireland 
Nor was this indulgence of the Romiſb eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction the on! 
favour indulged the Iriſb; it was ſoon after followed with orders for their 
admiſſion to inhabit and trade in corporations. Whether this was done in 
virtue of that power which Lord Berkeley was ſolliciting carneſtly at this 
time, for ſettling corporations, ſeems uncertain, becauſe it does not a pear 
to me, that he obtained it, though he complained heavily that a difficult 
was made to grant him an authority which had been entruſted to the Duke 
of Ormonde, when after the Reſtoration it was thought neceſſary for the ſc- 
curity of the State to purge the ſea-ports and other great towns of thoſe Fa. 
naticks and Cromwell;ans, that had intruded themſelves into the Magiſtracy 
and government thereof, during the times of uſurpation. But as the admit. 
ſion of the 1riſh into thoſe corporations was certainly done at this time, l 
have taken notice of it, becauſe their being there was afterwards objected 
to the Duke of Ormonde, when he returned to the government, though it 
was done when others had the adminiſtration of the affairs of the Kingdom. 
And I have been the more particular in giving an account of the ſuppreſſion 
of the Remonſtrants in Ireland, becauſe the Duke of Ormonde's ſupport of 
them was the truc ſource of the hatred generally borne him by the Iriſh Re. 
man Catholicks, and of the calumnics with which they have ſince endca— 
voured to load his memory. 
Deſigns of aſſaſſinating the Duke had been formerly laid by ſome of the 
moſt violent of the Nuncio's and the Anti-Remonſtrant party; but now an 
attempt of the ſame nature was made upon him by perſons of a different 


of Meath, was the principal of the conſpirators engaged in that attempt, He 
hath been already mentioned in this Hiſtory, as one of the perſons concern- 
ed in the plot of 1663. for ſurprizing the caſtle of Dublin, and raiſing 
a general inſurtection in Ireland a. He was born in that Kingdom, the ſon 
of a Blackſmith, as Sir G. Talbot ſays; but whatever he was in his original, 
King Charles the Firſt had by Letters Patents dated 12 June 16 Car. grant- 
ed him the towns and lands of Sarney, Beatowne and Foyleſtowne in the 
ſaid Barony, and zoo acres of unprofitable mountain in the territory of Glan. 
malur alias le Glinns in the County of Wicklow. Notwithſtanding this 
obligation to the Crown, he ſerved in Cromwwell's Army, in the poſt of a 
Licutenant, and had ſome lands allotted him for his arrears. The apprehen- 
ſion of being diſpoſſeſſed of theſe lands, upon proof of the old proprietors 
innocency, or elſe his profeſſed hatred of Monarchy and Epiſcopacy, cauſed 
him to embark in that affair, wherein he was always the moſt enterprizing 
and active perſon, The Declaration intended to be publiſhed upon the tur- | 
prize of the caſtle, inciting all perſons to take arms for reſtoring Religion 
upon the foot of the Solemn League and Covenant, was drawn up by him 


Sir C. Talbots relation of Bleod"s attempts on the Crown and Duke of Ormonde, in Strype's Sur cc of 
Landon, Vol. II. p. 91. &c. 
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for his apprehenſion. Notwithſtanding the danger, he ſtill continued in 
Ireland, ſheltered ſometimes among the rigid Presbyterians and Fanaticks, 
and at others among the [r;ſh Papiſts. Finding that Kingdom at laſt too hot 
for him, he got over into England, herding among the remnant ot the Fa- 
naticks, and ready to engage in any inlurretion for the Republican caule, 
to which he was entirely devoted. When the Rebellion broke out in Hcot— 
land, he joined the Rebels, and was in the fight at Penthland hills, from 
whence making his eſcape, he fled into England, and trom thence into the 
north of Ireland, landing in a creck three miles from Carrickfergus. Lord 
Dungannon having intelligence of his being in thoſe parts, caulcd tuch ſtrict 
ſearch to be made after him, that he found it his beſt way to ſhip himtelt 
back for England, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a daring attempt to 
reſcue a criminal or two, who had been his comrades, from the Sheriff's 
men, as they were leading them to their trial or execution in Jorthire. 
Some of the Sheriffs men were killed, and the criminals reſcued; tor which, 
as well as his former crimes, Blood was ſtill forced to abſcond, and herded 
among the Quakers, of whole ſect he profeſſed himſelf, till the tame of his 
exploits made him be conlidered as a fit perſon to be employed in any det- 
perate undertaking, and he was engaged in a deſign to aflaſſinate the Duke 
of Ormonae. | 

The Prince of Orange came this year into Englcnd, and being invited on 
Dec. 6. to an entertainment in the city of London, his Grace attended him 
thither. As he was returning homewards in a dark night, and going up K. 
James's Street, at the end of which, facing the palace, flood Clarendon- 
Houſe, where he then lived, he was attacked by Blood and five of his ac- 
complices. The Duke always uſed to go attended with fix footmen ; but as 
they were too heavy a load to ride upon a coach, he always had iron ſpikes 
behind it to keep them from getting up; and continued this practice to his 


dying day, even after this attempt of aſlaſſination. Thele ſix tootmen uſed 


to walk on both ſides of the ſtreet, over-againſt the coach; but by tome con- 
trivance or other, they were all ſtopped and out of the way, when the Duke 
was taken out of his coach by Blood and his ſon, and mounted on horſe— 
back bchind one of the horſemen in his company. The Cvachman drove 
on to Clarendon- Houſe, and told the porter, that the Duke had been ſeized 
by two men, who had carried him down Pzckadilly. The porter immedi— 
atcly ran that way, and Mr. James Clarke chancing to be at that time in 
the court of the houſe, followed with all poſſible haſte, having ſirſt alarmed 
the family, and ordered the ſervants to come after him as faſt as they could. 
Blood, it ſeems, either to gratify the humour of his patron, who had ſet 
him upon this work, or to glut his own revenge by putting his Grace to the 
ſame ignominious death, which his accomplices in the treaſonable deſign upon 
Dublin caltle had ſuffered, had taken a ſtrong fancy into his head to hang 
the Duke at Burn. Nothing could have ſaved his Grace's life, but that 
extravagant imagination and paſſion of the villain, who leaving the Duke 
mounted and buckled to one of his comrades, rode on before, and (as is 
ſaid) actually tied a rope to the gallows, and then rode back to ſee what 
was become of his accomplices, whom he met riding off in a great 
hurry. The horſeman to whom the Duke was ticd was a perſon of grcat 
ſtrength, but being embarraſſed by his Grace's ſtruggling, could not advance 
as faſt as he delired. He was however got a good way beyond Berkeley 
(now Devonſbire) houſe towards Knightsbridge, when the Duke having got 
his foot under the man's, unhorſed him; and they both fell down together 
in the mud, where they were ſtruggling, when the porter and Mr. Clarke 
came up. The villaia then diſengaged himſelf, and ſecing the ncighbour- 
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CHARLES hood alarmed, and numbers of people running towards them, got on hot 
IL back; and having, with one of his comrades, fired their piſtols at the Duke 
ot miſſed him, as taking their aim in the dark and in an hurry) rode — 
1670. as faſt as they could to ſave themſelves. The Duke (now ſixty years of age) 
Was quite ſpent with ſtruggling, ſo that when Mr. Clarke and the porter 
came up, they knew him rather by feeling his ſtar, than by any ſound of 

voice he could utter; and they were forced to carry him home, and lay him 

on a bed to recover his ſpirits. He received ſome wounds and bruiſes in 

the ſtruggle, which confined him within doors for ſome days, 

The King, when he heard of this intended aſſaſſination of the Duke of 
Ormonde, expreſſed a great reſentment on that occaſion, and iflued out ; 
Proclamation for the diſcovery and apprehenſion of the miſcreants concern. 
ed in the attempt. The actors in it were not known for a good while, till 
Blood, to recover the credit which he had loſt among his comrades, by fail. 
ing in a project, which he had laid ſo ſure, and had repreſented to them ſo 
caſy to be effected, reſolved upon another which ſhould fully recompence all 
former miſcarriages, with an infallible proſpect of gain, and procure him 
the reputation, which he exceedingly affected, of a daring villain. The pro- 
je& was to ſteal the Crown, and ſhare the Regalia among them; it was a8 
ſoon agreed to as propoſed ; the contrivance was laid, and put in execution 
in the May following: but Blood was taken in the attempt, with ſome of 
his accomplices. One of theſe was his ſon-in-law Thomas Hunt, who was 
by this time known to have been concerned in the attempt upon the Duke 
of Ormonde; and it was thence generally concluded, that Blood and the 
reſt of his aſſociates, who had the boldneſs to adventure upon ſo daring a 
villany as that of carrying off the Crown, might well be guilty of that aſ- 
ſault upon the Duke's perſon. It was thought proper to interrogate him 
upon that ſubject, as well as the other; but Blood was ſullen and dogged, | 
and would not anſwer a word to any queſtion. 

Some about the King, who knew how to make their advantage of his 
humour, raiſcd his curioſity to ſee a man who had darcd to engage in two 
ſuch deſperate enterprizes, and perſuaded him to hear his examination him- 
ſelf. Blood was ſent for to Court, and imagining all danger to be over 
with him, when he was admittcd to the King's preſence, took care to pre- 
ſerve the reputation of his courage, by anſwering all queſtions with great 
freedom. He found likewiſe that Hunt was known to be concerned in the 
attempt upon the Duke of Ormonde, and had reaſon to imagine that the King 
had made a diſcovery of the whole affair; and therefore when he was in- 
terrogated about it, he readily, without any ſcruple or heſitation, confeſſed 
the fact, and did it in ſuch a manner as if he had valued himſelf upon the 
ation. But when he was asked, who his aſſociates were, he replied, that 
he would never betray a friend's life, nor even deny a guilt in defence of 
his own. Being asked, what provocation he had to put him upon ſuch an 
attempt, he ſaid, that the Duke of Ormonde had cauſed his eſtate to be for- 
fcited and taken away, and had executed ſome of tis friends, whoſe death 
he and many others had bound themſelves by oath to revenge. 

Blood ſeeing that the daring nature and circumſtances of his enterprizes 
had procured him the favour of an audience, thought fir to flatter that taſtc 
in his Majeſty, and to maintain his own character throughout the whole at- 
fair of his cxamination. With this view, and that the concealment of none 
of his audacious villanies might leſſen the romance of his life, he yolunta- 
rily confeſſed to the King, (whether true or falſe, is hard to ſay) © that he 
« had been engaged in a deſign to kill his Majeſty with a carabin from out 
“ of the reeds by the Thames ſide above Batterſea, where he often went 
« to ſwim; that the caulc of this reſolution was his Majeſty's ſeverity ow 
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« afſemblics; that when he had taken his ſtand in the reeds for that pur- 


« pole, his heart miſgave him out of an awe of Majeſty, and he not only Ie 
1670, 


« relented himſelf, but diverted the reſt of his aſſociates from that deſign.” 
When he had made theſe confeſſions, he told his Majcſty, “ that he had 
laid himſelf ſufficiently open to the law, and he might reaſonably expect 
« to feel the utmoſt of its rigour, for which he was preparcd, and had no 
« concern on his own account. But it would not prove a matter of ſuch 


« indifference to his Majeſty ; for there were hundreds of his friends yet 


« undiſcovered, who were all bound to each other by the indiſpenſable oaths 
« of conſpirators, to revenge the death of any of the fraternity upon thoſe 
« who ſhould bring them to juſtice ; which would expoſe the King and all 
« his Miniſters to the daily fears and apptehenſions of a maſſacre. But on 
« the other ſide, if his Majeſty would ſpate the lives of a few, he might 
« oblige the hearts of many, who (as they had been ſeen to attempt daring 
« miſchiefs) would be as bold and enterprizing (it received to pardon and 
« favour) in performing eminent ſervices to the Crown.” And he pretended 
to have ſuch an intereſt and ſway among the Fanaticks, to diſpoſe them to 
fidelity, that he could not be ſuppoſed to have a greater, if he had been 
choſen their General, and had them all entered in his muſter-roll. 

Whether his bravadoes, menacing inſinuations and promiſes had any cf- 
fet on his Majeſty, or whether there were any more ſecret reaſons and 
powerful interceſſions on his behalf, he and his allociates were pardoned 
and ſet at liberty. This was no more than the Duke of Ormonde expected, 
when he was told that Blood was taken, and that his Majeſty deſited to ſee 
him.“ Then (ſaid he to Sir Robert Southwell, who chanced to be with 
« him when the news was brought) the man need not deſpair; for ſurcly 
« no King ſhould wiſh to ſee a malefactor, but with intentions to pardon 
„ him.” It was ſcarce poſſible to find one guilty of more heinous crimes ; 
the inſulting of juſtice, theft, murder, aflaſlinations, rebellion and treaſon 
againſt the life, as well as crown, of a Prince contributing to make up the 
catalogue of his iniquities, which were rendered ſtill more deteſtable, and 
ought to have been puniſhed in a more exemplary manner, on account of 
the man's matchleſs impudence in pretending to godlineſs and tenderneſs of 
conſcience. Few Princes ever were more merciful in their nature than the 
King, but his mercy might be more properly exerciſed in forgiving injuries 
done to himſelf, than in pardoning offences committed againſt another, eſ- 
pecially againſt a perſon of ſo high a rank, and in the caſe of an aſſaſſina- 
tion. It was neceſlary, at leaſt in the point of decorum, to have the Duke 
of Ormonde's conſent to the pardon intended; and for this end Blood was 
made for form ſake to write a letter to his Grace, which I have in his hand- 
writing, and in which he acknowledgeth the heinouſneſs of his crime to 
be ſo far beyond expreſſion, that though his burdened ſoul wanted to find 
vent to its grief, yet no words could come up in any proportion to his guilt z 
and ptofeſſeth the utmoſt ſorrow and compunction of heart for the ſame. 
Lord Arlington went in his Majeſty's name to the Duke to deſire him to for- 
give Blood, for the King was willing to ſave him from execution, for cer- 
tain reaſons which he was commanded to tell his Grace. The Duke replicd, 
that if the King could forgive him the ſtcaling of his Crown, he might 
+ calily forgive him the attempt on his life; and ſince it was his Majeſty's 
pleaſure, that was a reaſon ſufficient for him, and his Lordſhip might 
therefore ſpare the reſt.” It was a gallant anſwer, worthy of his Grace, 
aad becoming the loyalty of his family. 

Blood was not only pardoned, but had an eſtate of 5300 J. a year given 
him in Jreland, and was admitted into all the privacy and intimacy of the 


Court. 
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If any one had a buſineſs at Court that ſtuck, he made his application to 


& Blood, as the moſt induſtrious and ſucceſsful ſollicitor, and many Gentle. 


1670. 


men courted his acquaintance, as the Indians pray to the Devil, that he ma 
not hurt them. He was perpetually in the Royal apartments, and affected 
particularly to be in ſome room where the Duke of Ormonde was, to the 
indignation of all others, though neglected and overlooked by his Grace 
All the world ſtood amazed at this mercy, countenance and favour ſhewed 
to ſo atrocious a malefactor, the reaſons and meaning of which they could 
not ſee nor comprehend. The general opinion was, that Blood was pur 
upon this aſſaſſination by the Duke of Buckingham and the Ducheſs of Ce- 
land, who both hated the Duke of Ormonde mortally, and were powerful 
advocates to ſollicit and obtain his pardon. The reaſon aſſigned by the 
criminal for his attempt upon the Duke was conſidered as a meer excuſe . 
for his Grace had done nothing particularly againſt him, more than againſt 
others concerned with him in the ſame conſpiracy, and put into the fame 
Proclamation. If Blood's eſtate at Sarney was forfeited for his treaſon, and 
upon his attainder granted by his Majeſty to Captain Toby Barnes; or if his 
accomplices were executed after a full conviction, all this was done in the 
courſe of government, and muſt have been done by any other Lord Licute- 
nant, as well as the Duke of Ormonde. Blood knew very well his own 
guilt, and had no reaſon to reſent any thing in this proceeding of his Grace; 
nor do acts merely miniſterial uſe to produce in any ſuch reſentments a5 
cannot be ſatisfied without the aſſaſſination of a Miniſter, who, in the dil. 
charge of his duty and the truſt repoſed in him by his Prince, could not 
have ſpared his own father in the like cale. 

If we look out for the firſt author and contriver of ſo black a deſign, no 
body was ſo likely to put Blood upon it, or ſo fit to encourage him to un- 
dertake it, as the Duke of Buckingham. He was certainly the moſt profli 
gate perſon of the age, and capable of any iniquity, however mean or en- 
ormous; and it is not caly to find another perſon, to whole character the 
deſign ſo well ſuited, or who could be under a temptation to remove the 
Duke of Ormonde out of the way in ſuch a manner. All the arts and ſug- 
geſtions which he and his inſtruments could uſe had not yet worked his 
Grace ſo much out of the King's good opinion and favour, but that his 
Majeſty ſtill gave him upon occaſion marks of his eſteem and confidence. 
The Duke had not by the reſentment which diſgraced Miniſters are apt to 
ſhew in their conduct, given the finiſhing ſtroke to his credit with the King, 
which they had begun, by removing him from the government of Ireland. 
He was till capable of ſerving his Majeſty, and by being again employed, 
might be able to defeat the meaſures which Buckingham and his Cabal had 


formed for ſubverting the conſtitution of the Kingdom, to which he was 


in the mean time a conſiderable reſtraint. It was undoubtedly Buckmghan's 
intereſt, and very convenient for his purpoſe, to have the Duke of Or monde 
diſpatched out of the way; and thoſe who let aſſaſſinations dwell upon their | 
thoughts for ſome time, may poſlibly at laſt give them admittance into 

their hearts. It was not long before this attempt of Blood's, that the Duke 
of Buckingham and ſome of his friends had given out, that the Earls 0! 
Clarendon and Offory had ict on two perſons to murder him; that thelc 
two perſons were poiſoned, and before their death owned the ſubornation. 
It would be impertinent to offer to vindicate thoſe two honourable Nobis 
men from a charge which no man on earth could poſſibly believe. But to 
what purpoſe could ſuch a calumny be invented and ſpread, unleſs to prepare 
the world to receive an apology for another aſſaſſination, (in cale the truc 


author ſhould be diſcovered) as if it were perpetrated purely in revenge lot 
the 
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No body does odious things, but for ſome end or other, of a piece with 


the means which they make uſe of to bring it about. The Duke of Bucking- A 


ham was not ſo ſenſeleſs a mortal, or knew men ſo little, as to believe this 
tory, which he took care to have publiſhed; or if he did, as mankind judge 
of others by themſelves, he could not ſuſpect thoſe men ot virtue and ho- 
nour of ſuch a deſign without being capable of it himſelf. That there were 
reaſons to think him the perſon who put Blood upon the attempt on the 
Duke of Ormonde, cannot well be queſtioned after the following relation, 
which I had from © a Gentleman, whoſe veracity and memory none that 
know him will ever doubt, who reccived it from the mouth of Dr. Turner, 
Biſhop of Ely. The Biſhop was the King's Chaplain in waiting, and pre- 
ſent, when the Earl of Oſſory came in one day not long after the affair, and 
ſceing the Duke of Buckingham ſtanding by the King, his colour role, and 
hc (poke to this effect, My Lord, I know well, that you arc at the bot- 
« tom of this late attempt of Blood's upon my Father; and theretore I give 
you fair warning, if my Father comes to a violent end by ſword or piſtol, 
if he dies by the hand of a ruthan, or by the more ſecret way of poiſon, 
I ſhall not be at a loſs to know the firſt author of it, I ſhall conſider you 
« as the aſſaſſin, I ſhall treat you as ſuch, and wherever I meet you, I ſhall 
« piſtol you, though you ſtood behind the King's chair; and I tell it you in 
« his Majeſty's preſence, that you may be ture I hall keep my word.“ 1 
know not whether this will be deemed any breach ot decorum to the King, 
in whole preſence it was ſaid; but it was an act of ſpirit and reſentment, wor- 
thy of a ſon, when his Father's life was at ſtake ; and when the aſſaſſin 
who failed in the attempt was ſo much courted, careſſed, and in high favour 
at Court immediately after wards, it was perhaps neceſlary to prevent a ſurer 
blow. 


LY - 
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The Duke of Ormonde ſoon after met with an attack of a different na- 


1671. 
ture, from a perion who had on former occaſions threatned his life. Colo- Ci Tal. 
nel Richard Talbot (as hath been already obſerved) was a great undertaker “ ; 


for procuring 1r;/þ Gentlemen to be reſtored to their eſtates, 


ney by that means. The caſe of Sir Robert Nugent of Corcreagh in the 
County of Roſcommon, who was drawn in to give him a bond and judg- 
ment of 6000 /. for the payment of half that ſum, if his claim was at the 
Colonel's expence, and by his means proſecuted, and allowed in the Court 
of Claims, made a great noiſe. The Colonel gave himſelf no trouble about 
the matter, till Sir Robert's innocency having ſaved his eſtate, he put the 
bond in ſuit, and recovering the money, Sir Robert was forced to appeal to 
the Houſe of Lords in Ireland for redreſs. Talbot was not ſo negligent in 
caſes where there was a real difficulty, and where the parties guilt was an ob- 
ſtruction to their reſtitution. He had laboured earneſtly in the caſe of James 
Allen of St. Woolſtons, alias Allens Court, and had got a decree in his tavour 
but it was by fraud, corruption, and the perjury of witneſſes, as appeared 
evidently by ſome intercepted letters of the Colonel's to his brother and Sir 
Brian O Neile, of which the Earl of Mount- Alexander (who was concern- 
cd in that caſe) having got the originals into his hands at the latter end of 
the year 1664. laid them before the Lord Deputy and Council, in order to 
nave the decree reverſed. The Bill of Explanation was at that time before 
the Council of England, and the Duke of Ormonde happening then to of- 
tet a claule to be added to the Bill, for annulling all decrees of the Court 
ot Claims, that had been procured by bribery or perjury, Talbot imagined 
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the like intended againſt himſelf, or made neceſlary for his own defence? CnarLes 


II. 


1670, 


er repealing 
and getting we 4%: of 
decrees for them in the Court of Claims, and raiſcd very great ſums of mo- S. 
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CHARLEs this was done with a particular view to Allens decree. Conceivinę 


him, by giving out (as both he and his brothers lay and eccleſi 
1671. threats againſt the Duke's life; taking care to do it in ſuch a 
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8 himſelf 
to ſecure 
aſtical did) 


manner that 
his Grace might be ſure to hear of them. The Duke took their believin 


he could be frighted from his purpole (which to his underſtanding was juli 
in worſe part, than if they had entertained a real deſign to kill him ; \ ) 
reſolved not to meddle in the matter, thinking it not ſo much his dun * 
ſine(s, as the King's, to puniſh menaces againſt the Lords of his Council fo: 
offering their advice according to the duty of their place. The threats vr 
ſo publick, that his Majeſty was ſoon acquainted with them, and ordeted yu 
Colonel a little before Chriſtmas to be committed to the Tower, and 85 
Robert and the other brother to the Fleet. The Duke had a kindneſs for 
Sir R. Talbot, and prevailed with the King to free him from his impriſog. 
ment before the holidays were over; but as he had no hand in the com- 
mitment of them, he would not intercede in behalf of the other brothers, 
not thinking that he owed cither of them ſo much as to interpoſe one wi 
or other, cither for their enlargement, or for their continuance in - 
ſtraint. 

The Colonel after ſome time obtained his liberty, and had intereſt enous} 
to get Allen's decree confirmed, and Lord Mount. Alexander teprized by , 
clauſc in the Act of Explanation. Allen died ſome time after, and Colon 
Talbot procured the King's warrant, which was entered in the Signet Office 
on Feb. 9. 1668-9. (when the Duke of Ormonde was going to be remoyeg 
from the government of Ireland) for conveying the eſtate of Allens Court 
to him and his heirs. Before Lord Robarts quitted that Kingdom, he went 
over thither, and employed himſelf in finding out materials for pretences to 
ſet aſide the Acts of Settlement. The way had been paved to it by the li. 
bel called, The Narrative of the Sale and Settlement of Ireland, of which 
Peter Talbot now owned himſelf to be the author, and the Earl of Finga/! 
(who had great obligations to the Duke of Ormonde) was not aſhamed to 
brag that he had given the money for printing 300 copies of that Narrative, 
Lord Dungan (who had been reſtored to his eſtate by the Court of Claims 
upon the Duke of Ormonde's certificate of the conduct and ſervices of his 
father and brother under whom he claimed) was a very active perſon in ſpi- 
riting up the 1riſþ Gentlemen to attempt a repeal of thoſe Acts. But Colo- 
nel Talbot, who had received more benefit and advantage by them, than any 
one man of Ireland of his quality, was the chief undertaker. Many Gentle. 
men, with whom he had contracted for large ſums of money in caſe of their 
reſtitution, not being found within the qualifications of the Acts, or for ſome 
other reaſon, had not been reſtored to their eſtates; whereby he was diſap- 
pointed of the gains he expected, if that contingency had taken place. The 
Lords Weſtmeath, Mountgarret, Dungan, Netterville, Barnewall and Trim- 
leſton, with forty five Gentlemen ſigned a paper dated Nov. 28. 1670. by 
which in bchalf of themſelves and the Roman Catholicks of Ireland, they 
conſtituted Colonel R. Talbot their Agent (with power to call to his aſſiſtance 
any two or more, as he ſhould ſee cauſe) for proſecuting one or more peti- 
tions to the King and Parliament in England, declaring their complaints and 
grievances, and to ſeek redreſs for the ſame. | 

Purſuant to this procuration, Talbot on Fan. 18. preſented to the King 
in Council a petition, ſetting forth,“ that the petitioners had been dilpo!- 
« ſeſſed of their lands by the late uſurped powers for their loyalty ; and had 
« with great fidelity ſerved and ſuffered for his Majeſty in the greateſt trials 
cc both at home and abroad; but ſuch were their misfortunes, that for want 
« of a full and juſt repreſentation of their caſes, their eſtates had hitherto, 

| 5 « contrary 


aggrieved by the clauſe propoſed, he thought it a likely ſtratagem 
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« contrary to his Majeſty's declared intentions in their favour, been poſſeſ⸗ CuaRLzs 
« (ed by others, and themſelves expoſed for many years paſt to extreme mi- II. 

« (ery for want of ſubſiſtence They therefore prayed his Majeſty to appoint ar Digs 
« ſome impartial and unintereſted perſons to hear their Grievances, and make to 
« report of what ſhould be found to be the true ſtate of their pteſent caſe 
« and condition, and that in the interim his Majeſty would give order to 
« ſtop the granting away any lands undiſpoſed of in Ireland, till he had taken 
« à final reſolution concerning the petitioners.” Both theſe requeſts were 
readily granted, every body preſent in Council ſceming to favour ſo com- 
paſſionate an application. Ihe Dukes of Buckingham and Ormonde, the 
M. of Dorcheſter, both the Lords Chamberlain, the Earls of Bridgewater, 
Sr. Albans, Angleſey and Lauderdale, the Lords Arlington and Aſbley, Sir 
T. Clifford, Mr. Secretary Trevor, and Sir J. Duncombe were appointed a 
Committee to meet on Saturday the 21ſt, to conſider of the petition, and 
report the ſtate of the petitioner's cale. Colonel Talbot was ordered to attend 
at the ſame time, with a liſt of the perions tor whom he interpoſed, and 
ſuch propoſals as he had to offer for relief of the petitioners. 

The Committee met at the time appointed, and Talbot being asked for 
whom he appcarcd, made anſwer, “ that he appeared tor a vaſt number of 
« innocents condemned without being heard, for all either named in the 
« Declaration as Enſign men, or in the Acts as Nominces, and the like, who 
« being therein fixed with aſſurance of reſtitution, were deluded and left 
« without an acre; and therefore the remedy thereof would require an 
« amendment of the ſaid Acts, concerning which he deſired to be heard by 
« his Council, who would make all things more plain and caly to their Lord- 
« ſhips.” When the Duke of Ormonde found, that inſtcad of offering pro- 
poſals for relict of the particular perſons concerned in the pctition, whole 
caſe might poſlibly deſerve compaſſion, the drift was to ſtrike at the Acts 
of Settlement, and to throw the Nation into all the confuſions, out of 
which they were ſo lately extricated, he thought it behoved him to oppoſe 
the motion. For admitting there were ſome few errors in the Acts (which 
in ſo great a work as the {ſettlement of a Kingdom, attended with ſuch in- 
tricate perplexities, was impoſſible to be avoided, unleſs men had the wiſ- 
dom of angels) it was much better to ſuffer them, than to deſtroy the whole 
work, and perhaps inſtead of rectifying ſome errors eſcaped in the former, 
to commit others, and more dangerous errors in a new ſcttlement, which 
muſt neceſſarily take up ſome years, and be an exceſſive charge to the peo- 
ple, to the hindrance of all improvements, the diſcouragement of trade and 
commerce, the great prejudice of the King in his rents, cuſtoms, exciſe, years 
value and other dutics, and indecd in all his affairs, and finally to the utter 
impoveriſhment of the Kingdom and people. This was ſo evidently the caſe, 
and the conſequences of letting aſide the late ſettlement ſo like to prove fatal 
to the peace of Ireland, that ſome were apt to ſuſpect the petition to be 
only a contrivance to demand things ſo unjuſt and unreaſonable (as the pe- 
titioners themſelves knew were untit to be granted) that they might be de- 
nicd, and that denial be taken up as a pretence for further troubles. 

The Duke of Ormonde, out of theſe and other conſiderations, preſſed that the 
petitioners might not be heard upon that ſubject, nor their Council admitted 
to object to the Acts; and even Lord Arlington who had before favourcd the 
petition, dreading the ocean of trouble in which he muſt be immerſed in 
calc of a new ſettlement, complained that the petitioners had exceeded the 
bounds of their petition. Moſt of the Committee however being for ad- 
mitting the Council, the Duke inſiſted, that Talbot ſhould ſhew by whole 
authority he appeared there; and upon his producing the procuration before- 
mentioned, Mr. Ayloffe a Lawyer was called in to plcad the cauſe of the 


petitioners. 
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CuaxL xs petitioners. He after opening the matter by a general diſcourſe, preſented 


II. 


be read. The paper being accordingly read, appeared to contain a pom 


1671. 


the Committee ordered all the papers, that had been read at the Board (amone 
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a paper, containing the caſe of the unreſtored Iriſh, which he deſired might 
D 


detail of the great merits and ſervices of the Iriſb, objections to the —— 


tution of the laſt Parliament of Ireland, and of the Acts of Settlement, and 
a prayer for an Act of Indemnity. The caſe was fo injudiciouſly drawn 
that there was in it no confeſſion of a thing ſo publickly notorious, as the 
Rebellion; all the Jr;ſh without exception were repreſented as loyal men 
as conſtant adherers to the peace, and not to be denied reſtitution to their 
eſtates without a ſhameful breach of faith, and the Duke of Ormonde was ſaid 
to be driven out of the Kingdom purely by the power of the Uſurpets Army 
It was not either modeſt or prudent to offer theſe aflertions to a Committee 
in which he was preſent. His Grace to do juſtice to the truth, was obliged 
to give an account of the violation of the Articles of Peace, the driving away 
of the Engliſh, the excommunication iſſued againſt him, the rebellious re. 
fractorineis of the great towns, and the expulſion of himſelf and the Royal 
Authority by the faction, which adhered to the Clergy. Upon the Whole, 


which was one containing ſome inſtances, wherein it was pretended, tha 
clauſes in the Declaration and firſt Act of Settlement, had been made void 
by the ſecond Act of Explanation) to be ſent to the Attorney General, who 
was to deliver his opinion upon them on the Saturday following. Sir J.. 
neage Finch, who had been Sollicitor General at the making of both the 
Acts, and concerned in every part of that affair, was now Attorney; and 
on Feb. 1. made his report to the King in Council, in a ſpeech ſo very cy. 
rious and ſatisfactory to the point in queſtion, that Sir G. Lane deſired him 
to put it into writing. It contains fo clear a refutation of the exceptionable 
paſlages in the papers referred to him, and ſo juſt an account of the two Ads 
of Settlement, that it well deſerves the place given it in the Appendix to this 
Volume, p. 71. and renders it needleſs to lay any thing more on the ſub- 
ject of thoſe papers. 
Theſe obſttuctions made it neceſſary to proceed in another manner, and to 
leave the Duke of Ormonde out of the Committee. Thus on Feb. 4. a new 
Committee was by the King's order appointed “ to peruſe and revile all the 
t papers, orders and writings concerning the Settlement of Ireland, from 
« firſt to laſt; to take an abſtract of the ſtare thereof in writing, that his 
« Majeſty might have before him in one view the Declaration, Inſtructions 
« and Acts of Settlement as tranſmitted from Ireland, and amended in 
« England, with all orders of Council and warrants for grants, clauſes 
« and proviſo's, and what alterations had been made of matters once 
« ordered and ſettled, and the preſent ſtate of the ſettlement; and to te- 
e preſcnt any defect of papers, orders or warrants to juſtify any clauſes in- 
e ſerted contrary to, or inconſiſtent with the Declaration, which was the 
e firſt foundation of ſettlement.” The perſons named of this Committee 
were the Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of Angleſey, the Lords Hollis and 
Aſbley, and Mr. Secretary Trevor, to whom the Earl of Lauderdale was at- 
terwards added. They made no report till Tune 18. and then preſented a 
very uncertain and general one to his Majeſty. The firſt part of it, rclating 
to the quantity of land forfeited and diſtributed in Ireland, was founded en- 
tirely upon a calculation of Sir James Shaen as Surveyor General, and mace 
them amount to eight millions of Engliſb acres; a calculation not at all per- 
tinent, there never having been any diſtribution of lands in Ireland by Eu. 
gliſh acres, nor any return of ſuch acres to the Suryeyor General's office, out 
of which the certificate was pretended to come. And it appeared likewiic 
by an abſtract of the ſurveys in that office, that all the lands admcalured i 
5 forfeited, 
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the Adventurers and Soldiers had 2563240 in their poſſeſſion in 1659, but 
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forfeited, amounted in Iriſh plantation meaſure, but to 47 58647 acres, of which CHarLEs 


II. 


had been ſince confirmed only in 1838893. by the Act of Explanation; and 


the reſt of the forfeited lands had been diſpoſed of by the Court of Claims, 
to Innocents, in fee or remainder 965270, to the forty nine Officers 118993, 
to the Duke of Tork 111082, to Popiſh proviſo- men, in poſſeſſion 344172, 
to Popiſh lettetees in poſſeſſion 28644, to Nominces in poſſeſſion 26377, 
to Proteſtant proviſo-men 263888, and to Connaght purchaſers 94307 acres, 
beſides 398453 remaining to the tranſplanted in that Province, and what 
lands had been allotted to the Church, or were ſtill left in the common 
k. 

Ta report took notice of ſome grants of lands, which had been confirm- 
cd by the Acts, and yet were contrary to his Majelty's Declaration; but did 
not inſtance in any particular grant; and in fact whatever variation appcared 
between them, was warranted by the King's directions. A difference was 
allo obſerved between the printed Declaration and Inſtructions, and the ori- 
ginals under the Great Seal; and ſeveral matters and clauſes ordered by his 
Majeſty and Council to be inſerted in the tranſactions relating to the ſettlement 
were ſaid to be omitted, and other clauſes and amendments to be inſerted, 
eſpecially in the Act of Explanation, without any particular warrant or direc- 
tion. But all this appeared to be a miſtake, as was undeniably proved by 
Sir G. Lane, who having had the care of printing the Declaration, and been 
concerned, as Clerk of the Council of England, in entering all the orders 
and minutes of proceedings about the Acts of Settlement, conceived him- 
ſelf injurcd by the report, and petitioned the King to be heard on the ſub- 
ject. 
The Committee to excuſe the defects of their report, repreſented, © that 
« they had received no entries of the proceedings of ſcyeral Committees for 
Iriſh affairs, nor any warrants or orders, bills or copies thereof tranſmit- 
ted from or to Ireland, nor authentick copies of the particular diſpoſitions 
of all lands in Ireland by decrecs of the Court of Claims or otherwiſe, 
nor copies of all his Majeſty's letters and warrants that paſſed the Signet, 
« nor the Ads of State, letters and orders of Council in Ireland relating to 
« this buſineſs, nor other records, papers, reports or directions made in order 
« tothe ſettlement ; and that without theſe it was impoſſible to make up an 
exact account of all the lands veſted in the Crown, and of the diſpoſal 

thereof; and how the ſame were warranted, or to ſtate the preſent con- 
dition of the ſettlement.” To ſupply this defeA, they propoſed that his 
« Majeſty ſhould authorize ſome perſons with fit inſtructions, and full powers 
to ſend for perſons, papers and records, and to require information from all 
« his Officers and Miniſters in England or Ireland without fee or expence. 

A Commiſſion was accordingly on Aug. 1. iſſued to that purpoſe, and di- 
reted to the Members of the ſaid Committee; to whom were added 
Prince Rupert and Sir Thomas Chicheley Maſter of the Ordnance.” As 
ſoon as they met, Sir &. Lane attended them, and delivered them all the 
minutes, entries and orders, which had been made in relation to the Acts 
of Settlement, which he had by good fortune preſerved in exact order. The 
reſt of the year paſt in his examinations, and in ſearching to get materials for 
another report. | | 

In the mean time the news of theſe proceedings arriving in Ireland, gave 
a general alarm to all perſons of the ſeveral intereſts provided for in the Acts 
of Settlement. The Adventurers, the Soldicrs, the forty nine Officers, and 
the Connaght purchaſers, all addreſſed themſelves to the Council there; who 
_ tranſmitted into England their ſeveral petitions, which agreed in one general 


point, the maintaining of the preſent ſettlement. Whatever reaſon they had 
Vor. II. R on 
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CHARLES on theit ſide, they had no great grounds to expect ſucceſs, when ſcarce an 
ll. body durſt appear openly for them; the favour of the Court running ſo vio. 
V lently on the ſide of their adverſaries. There ſeemed a general diſpoſiti 
167. in the Council of England to untavel the Acts of Settlement; the Duke of 
York and the Roman Catholick party out of regard to the Religion of th 
Iriſh ; the Duke of Buckingham and his faction in hopes of ſome confuſios 
and diſturbance in the Kingdom; and others out of a mean compliance vith 
the meaſures of a Miniſtry, whoſe power they dreaded, however they ſe 
cretly diſapproved their views. The Duke of Ormonde was the only perſon 
that dared to ſtand up avowedly in defence of the Acts of Settlement, and 
he did it with ſo much force of reaſon, that it was thought neceſſary to te. 
move the examination of the affair from the Council, and to put it into the 
hands of the Commiſſioners abovementioned, who made choice of Sit James 
Shaen for their Secretary, as fit an inſtrument as they could have found for 
their purpoſe. 

Calumnym the One part of the deſign was to diſtreſs the Duke in his private fortune. 

— Or- and to find pretences for an attack upon it, they left no ſtone unturned to 

222 procure witneſſesto charge him with paſſing other people's lands for his own 

ties gat. and thereby making great additions to his ancient eſtate. The idle and mali. 
cious reports ſpread at this time induſtriouſly by Colonel Talbot and his 
party, and from them conveyed down by the Anti-Remonſtrant party of the 
Iriſh to poſterity, and ſwallowed too eaſily by others totally ignorant of the 
matter, hath cauſed a general notion of this kind to prevail in Ireland | 
have heard of it from all quarters, and have conſtantly deſired to know in 
what particular caſe this might appear; but all my deſires and intreaties never 
yet could prevail with any body to give me a particular inſtance; without 
which a general charge deſerves no credit, and ought by every tan ol lenle 
and honour to be exploded and deteſted. Colonel Talbot, with all his induſtry 
and expertaeſs in finding out convenient witneſſes for a Court of Claims, and 
backed with the intereſt and endeavours of the whole body of the Jriſ 
throughout the Kingdom, was not able to find out above two, at a time 
when the eſtates of a great part of the Nation were at ſtake, and a ſubſtantial 
witneſs for that purpoſe, was very ſure of making his fortune. We ſhall now 
ſee what ſort of men the witneſſes, and what their pretences were. 

Caſeof hyme, Edmond Byrne was a frecholder in the Barony of Forth in the County of 
Catherlogh, and as ſuch, with other ancient proprietors in that Barony, ſigned 
the petition preſented by them to his Grace's Commiſſioners in the year 
1663. wherein they acknowledged a tenure to the Duke, and this by the 
advice of Patrick Byrne their Council at Law. He was a conſiderable witneſs 
in giving evidence to ſeyeral Jurics for making good thoſe tenures, and wa 
himſelf of one or more of thoſe Juries, who upon their oaths found the (aid 
tenures, being for the molt part 1r;/Þ proprictors of land within the Barony, 
to whom ſome Engliſh Proteſtants were joined. He gave the like evidence 
before the Court of Claims; but renting a ſmall parcel of land at Shragh, of 
the Earl of Arran (upon whom his Grace had ſettled his lands in that Barony) 
and not paying the rent, he was diſtreined upon, and giving bond for pay- 
ment, but failing therein, was thrown into goal. Byrne in his neceſſity was 
willing to try any means of relief, and forgetting his former oaths, thought 

fit to pretend that there was no quit. rent really due to the Duke of Ormonde 
out of the Barony of Forth, and that the lands he rented were rightfully his 
own. He offered his ſervice. to diſcover this before the Commiſſioners for 
concealments; but that Commiſſion not going forward, his ſon Gerald went 
to England, and petitioned the Duke for relief; who told him he would 
write to his Agent Mr. Matthews to ſee redreſs given him, if he were 28. 
grieved in any reſpect. The man did not care to be referred to = Mat- 
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thezws;z and to give ſome colour to his pretenſions, produced three different CARL AS 
notes, with the names of his Grace's Commiſſioners put to them, expreſ- II. 
ſing that he was to pay only a chiefery out of the land of Shragh, and di- the 
recting Mr. John Bagot the Receiver to ſuſpend the rent till further order. * 
The Duke ſaw by the hand-writing that his Commiſſioners names were 

not wrote by themſelves, and ſuſpecting the forgery, cauſed Mr. Gaſcoigne 

his Secretary to take copies thereof. He told Byrne his ſuſpicions, but of- 

fered to ſend directions into Ireland, that he ſhould have the benefit of 

thoſe notes, if either of the Commiſſioners would own they had ſigned 

them. Byrne ſeeing he was like to be detected, came no more near his 

Grace; but meeting with encouragement, preſented a petition to the King 

for redreſs. He did not wait the iſſue of it; but finding that Sir VJ. Flower 

was in town, and fearing his forgery would be ſeverely puniſhed, he ab- 

ſconded, and made off for Ireland. 

The other witneſs produced was one Captain James Nolan, whole ance- and Nolan 
ſtor Hugh Nolan divided his little eſtate in Shangarry, in the ſame Barony, 
containing ten acres Forth meaſure, equally between his two ſons, Cahir and 
Daniel. The former left iſſue, and the latter marrying two wives, had by the 
firlt Edmond father of James Nolan. Daniel on occaſion of a difference 
with his ſon, declared that Edmond was born two years before wedlock, 
and by a fcofment made Spt. 6. 1640. ready to be produced and proved, wo 
ſettled what land he had in Shangarry on Patrick Nolan, his fon by his ad 
ſecond wife Anaſtace Byrne, and his hcirs; ſo that Captain Nolan could 4 
have no right to the land, which Patrick Nolan entered upon and poſſeſſed - | 
from his father's death, till he took lands in Connaght. The Captain joined ; 
with the Nuncio's party in the war, and before he went abroad in Daniel 
Kevanagh's regiment in 1652, had in an cxcurſion from the garriſon of 
Clanmullin belonging to that party, been guilty of ſeveral murders, and par- 
ticularly had hanged Patrick Nolan, James Curreen a ſervant of Thomas © 
Bagnall, (whom he took out of his maſter's haggard at Ballenunry) and two 
others of the neighbourhood, and there were living witneſſes to prove the 
facts. Captain Nolan came back into Ireland ſome time after the Reſtora- 
tion, and it appcaring by an inquiſition after the death of Thomas Earl of 
Ormonde, ſigned by Sir Philip Percival, that the rents of eight pence an 
acre had been duly paid him out of all the lands belonging to ancient pro- 
prictors within the barony of Forth, and being proved that Shanbarry in 1h 
particular paid rent to Valter Earl of Ormonde; and be ing found in 1664. WW 
at a Court Baron before John Walſh, as the Duke's Senechal by a jury of an- 
cient native proprietors, (of which Captain James Nolan was onc) that it 
was held of his Grace by certain rents and cuſtoms; and Patrick Nolan, 
the ancient proprictor of that place, having acknowledged the ſame ; Man- 
barry had upon theſe and other evidences, as well as by other living teſti- 
mony, been adjudged by the Court of Claims to belong to the Duke of 
Ormonde. Poſſeſſion had been accordingly taken of it, the lands having 
never been ſet out to Adventurers; and Captain Nolan rented the premiſſes 
for ſome time; but having on May 6. 1669 (as the inditment runs) traite- 
rouſly murdered one Thady Nolan) and not dating to ſtand a trial, he fled 
into England. 

Somewhat above a year after his flight thither, he came to the Duke of 
Ormonde with a petition, ſetting forth, © that he had been neceſlitated to 
come out of Ireland to complain of his ſufferings and grievances to his 
* Grace; that he had been turned out of an eſtate which had belonged to 
his anceſtors, and had been rented by himſelf; that Mr. Walſh could cer- 
* tify it was through his induſtry, that his Grace was poſſeſſed of ſeveral 
other lands in the Barony of Forth; that he had been at great charges in 

| « ſupporting 
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CuanLEs“ ſupporting the Duke's title againſt Sir Richard Kennedy and Captain 1 


II. 


» he intended to ſend abroad to be educated, he could ſubſiſt no 


1671. 


more for his advantage to continue in London, to clamour againſt the Duke 


e paſled thoſe lands in his decree and letters patents, and ſeeing that the 
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« Bordell in the Court of Claims; and having two children with him whom 


I , 
& London, and deſited his Grace to make him ſome Gatisfaction tor fn 


charges in the ſuit with Kennedy, and to diſmiſs him back to Jrelang 
The Duke gave him cight guineas to bear his charges thither, and Wrote q 
Mr. Matthews and Mr. I alſh to give him a recompence, if there was "ax 
truth in his pretenſion. This was his ſtory on Aug. 6. 1670, when he pre 
ſented that petition to his Grace ; but it was as falſe as what he afterwards 
advanced. For inſtead of going to Ireland as he pretended, he found it 


of Ormonde, and at laſt to petition the King. This he did on Nov. 29 
1671. repreſenting, © that his Grandfather was ſeized in fee of ſome lands 
in the Barony of Forth in the County of Catherlogh on OF. 29. 1641 
« and died thercof ſeized in 1647, as his father likewiſe did in the ſame 
« year; that the petitioner followed his Majeſty's fortune abroad in 163: 
« and continucd conſtantly in his ſervice beyond the ſeas till 1662, when 
© he returned into Tre/and, with hopes (upon his Majeſty's Reſtoration) to be 
« reſtored to the ſaid lands as his birthright and inheritance; that the Duke 
« of Ormonde finding thoſe lands contiguous to part of his own eſtate, and 
e not enjoyed by any Adventurer or Soldier, poſſeſſed himſelf of the ſame 
« without any manner of title, and that his Grace, upon the petitioner - 
« addreſs to him, had agreed and promiſed to reſtore the ſaid lands to the 
« petitioner, paying to his Grace and his heirs yearly 12 4. per acre coun- 
te try meaſure; whercunto the petitioner agteed, to avoid the charges of 
“ paſling the Court of Claims; that his Grace, purſuant to that agreement, 


« petitioner (contented with that agreement) omitted the advantage he might 
« get by ſuing for thoſe lands in the Court of Claims, refuſed eyer ſince 
* ro give the petitioner the benefit of the ſaid contract; but ſtill detained 
* the lands againſt all equity and juſtice, to the utter deſtruction of the pe- 
ce titioner, his wife, and nine young children, if not commiſcrated by his 
© Majeſty. The premiſſes conſidered, and foraſmuch as the ſaid lands were 
ce till undiſpoſed of to any uſe by the Acts of Settlement and Explanation, 
te and that the Duke of Ormonde who enjoyed them at preſent could pre- 
« tend no other title to the ſame but as was before premiſed ; the petitioner 
« therefore prayed that his grievances and woful oppreſſion might be te- 
« ferred to the Commiſſioners appointed to review the ſettlement of Ire- 
e land, and the ſaid Commiſlioners ordered to take ſuch ſpeedy courſe for 
« the petitioner's relief as ſhould be convenient and juſt.” 

The Duke was preſent in council when this petition was read, and defir- 
ing that Nolan might be called in, his Grace offered, that if he could proye 
that cither himſelf or thoſe employed by him had made any ſuch bargain 
with him, as he mentioned, he would give him the land. Nolan affirmed, 
that Mr. John Walſh had made it with him before forty witneſſes. The 
Duke was very well ſatisfied of the falſhood of Nolan's claim to the few 
acres of land in queſtion, having before in anſwer to his letter of Aug. 6. 
1670. received from Mr. Walſb a report of the ſtate of the caſe, by which 
it appeared that neither the Captain nor his father had ever any right, or 
been in poſſeſſion of the land, and that the true old proprietor Patrick No- 
lan was ſtill living, and ready to prove his title and former poſſeſſion. He 
was alſo fully perſuaded, that Fohn Walfs had never made any ſuch agtee. 
ment as was pretended; and therefore moved that Nolan might prove the 
facts charged in his petition ; which was ordered accordingly. The pretend- 


ed bargain with Mr. Walſb was now the chief, and indeed the only point 
6 in 
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in queſtion; and therefore though the Duke could not think it poſſible, 
that he ſhould entet at all into ſuch a contract in his behalf without his con- 
ſent, or if that was poſſible, that he would not in all that time adviſe the 
pertormancc of it, yet he wrote to him for an account of that affair. VIA 
ablolutely denied any ſuch contract, having only let him the land as a com- 
mon tenant, upon the man's deſire to be ſo admitted. 

This appearcd pretty clearly from the occaſion of their being let, upon 
the Court of Claims having adjudged them to the Duke of Ormonde. Imme- 
diately after that decree, vis. on July 27. 1663. Captain Nolan pteſented a 

tition to his Grace, which I judge to be in his own hand- writing, becauſe 
it is evidently the ſame with that in which the othcr betorementioned and 
preſented to the Duke ſeven years afterwards was written, ſetting forth, 
« that the petitioner's anceſtors had time out of mind been farmers to his 
« Grace and his noble anceſtors of the land of Shangary paying twenty 
« ſhillings rent a year, with other uſual country cuſtoms and duties; that 
« he had committed no crime to occaſion a forfeiture, and had ſerved for 
« twelve ycars paſt abroad with his Grace in his Majeſty's ſervice, yet had 
entered no claim, rclying altogether upon the goodneſs of his Grace, and 
being ready to ſubmit himlelt to ſuch increaſe of rent as his Grace ſhould 
« think fit. He deſired that his Grace would likewiſe be pleaſed to conſi- 
det the zcalous affection ot the petitioner's ptedeceſſors to the moſt noble 
« Houle of Ormonde; for when Valter Butler Earl of Ormonde was dc- 
© tained in England, and Sir Arthur Savage came with ſome. pretended 
« title or intercit, and conſtrained moſt part of the Barony of Forth to com- 
pound with him; yet the petitioner's father and grandfather openly de- 
« clared againſt his intereſt, and were put to great charges at law, till al- 
« ter Earl of Ormonde had ſettled his affairs, and ſent orders for their quiet 
« poſſeſſion of the ſaid land, which they ſo enjoyed till the late times of 
« uſurpation, and therefore he humbly prayed his Grace to ſettle him in the 
« (aid land in whatſoever manner he ſhould think fit.” On the back of 
this petition, there is an order ſigned by his Grace, referring the examination 
of the matter to John J//alſh; upon which the Captain was admitted to 
rent the land of Shangary. 

lt is very evident from this laſt recited petition, that the lands in que- 
ſion had always been rented of his Grace's anceſtors, and conſequently were 
rightly adjudged to him by the Court of Claims; that Captain Nolan had 
made no bargain with Mr. J/a/ſh, nor had contributed any thing towards 
the procuring the decree of that Court; for if he had, he would not have 
been ſilent on this occaſion, and have reſted all his merits on his predeceſ- 
ſor's adherence to the Houſe of Ormonde, and on his own ſervice abroad. 
He pretends indeed, that he was an innocent, and might have cntercd his 
claim, if he had pleaſed ; but theſe were mere pretences, for though he had 
been never ſo innocent, he had no colour of title to the land, which be- 
longed to Patrick Nolan, who was lo well known to be the old proprictor, 
that he had at this very time joined as ſuch in the common petition of the 
frecholders in that Barony to the Dake; and it his deſcent and title had 
been never ſo good, yet his guilt was ſuch, that by the Act of Settlement 
he ought to loſe his land, and by the common law his lite alſo. Ir is not 
a little ſtrange that ſuch a fellow ſhould be ſuffcred to bring an accuſation 
againſt a man of the Duke of Or monde quality and character; and it would 
certainly have been the more proper way, firſt to have ſent Nolan into Ire- 
land in cuſtody, to undergo a trial for the crimes laid to his charge; and 


then if he could fairly acquit himſelf thercof, to take his pretenſions into 
conſideration. 
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CHarRLes The Duke of Ormonde, notwithſtanding Nolan's crimes, ſtill th 


II. behoved him to vindicate himſelf from an accuſation which had DP it 
U duſtriouſly ſpread in the world, and was become the ſubje& of 00 in- 


1672. diſcourſe. He took occaſion from the two petitions being ſent him b 
King's order to offer to his Majeſty in Council the following anſwer - — 
purport thereof.“ Your Majeſty (ſays he) by your order of Fay. 19. 16 
« Council was pleaſed to command that two petitions, the one from Can. 
e tain James Nolan, the other in the name of one Edmond Byrne, a 
e be {ent me; and though I am not thereby commanded to make any an 
« {wer to thoſe petitions, yet I conceive it may be your pleaſure, and = 
« duty, to give your Majeſty the beſt account I am, here and at preſent 
« able to give of the matters complained of. : 

« Your Majeſty may pleaſe to be informed, that no man could be 

F « greater ſtranger to his own fortune and intereſt than my ſelf; neither * 

F « facultics or inclinations much enabling or diſpoſing me to that kind of 

« work, Beſides, that the breaking out of the Rebellion in Trelang, when 

« ] was perhaps more fit and inclined to conſider my own affairs, Pave me 

« other employment, and rendered any thought of the management of m 

„ fortune (which was wholly poſſeſſed by the Rebels) utterly uſeleſz. Soon 

« aftcr your Majcſty's happy Reſtoration, you were pleaſed to command me 

again to ſerve you in the government of that Kingdom; where the ab. 

« ſence of the Royal Authority for ſo many years, the divided intereſts there 

« and other difficulties attending the ſettlement of that Kingdom, ſo took 

« up my time and thoughts, that I was conſtrained to put the management 

* of my private concernments into the hands of friends and ſervants, the 

« molt prudent and honeſt I could light on; with this general inſtrugion 

to let me rather lole my right in ſome things, than to gain any thing for 

© me wrongfully, or but hardly, from any man. This inſtruction (I pre- 

« ſume) they have obſerved, not being able to conceive what temptation 

« they could have to tranſgreſs ir. That an inſtruQion to this effect was 

« oiven, Sir William Flower, who was one of the perſons intruſted and 

« employed by me, and now in town, will, I think, acknowledge. 

„% What I have thus far troubled your Majeſty with, is to diſcharge my 

« ſelf from the ſuſpicion of any ſordid defire or mean contrivance to gain 

« morc land, than might be fairly and juſtly mine. Wherein ] may the 

more caſily be believed, for that of what I might legally and fairly have 

4 kept, I have parted with the value of ſome thouſands a year, to thoſe, 

« who I thought in ſome degree worthy of relief and compaſſion. And if 

ce this be true, as I am able to make it appear, it will ſeem improbable, it 

« not incredible, that I ſhould enter into ſo low and unwarrantable con- 

« tracts, as thoſe wherewith I am charged in the ſaid petitions; eſpecially 

« for ſo wretched a proportion of land, as their pretenſions do amount unto, 

not excceding (as I am informed) forty pounds a year. 

« Having informed your Majeſty how great a ſtranger I was, and am to 

« my own intereſt, and thereby, and by the forementioned Inſtruction given 

« thole employed by me (as I humbly conceive) freed my ſelf from the 

4e ouilt of their failings, it any could haye been fixed upon them, all I can 

« now lay to the matter of their complaints is; firſt, as to Nolan, that about 

« the month of Auguſt 1670, he gave me a petition to the effect of that 

preſented by him to your Majeſty, and referred himſelf for the truth ot 

his allegation to Mr. John Walſh, (one of the perſons intruſted by me) 

« to whom ] ſent the petition and caſe of Nolan ſtated by himſelf. From 

« Mr. I/alſh J received a return much differing from the caſe ſtated by No- 

lan, who having ſeen it, made a kind of reply unto it, which pretended 


to anſwer the objections of Mr. Falſb; which papers are * 
I nexcd. *© 
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« nexed. But not being able to judge of the truth on either ſide, and being CyarLEs 
« willing to afford all reaſonable relief to Nolan, if his allegations proved II. 

« truc, 1 writ a letter by him to my brother George Matthew's, who ma- Ng 
« nages my affairs, directing him to cnter into the full examination of the 1072. 
matter, and to return me a true ſtate thereof; and gave Nolan money to 
« bear his charges into Tre/and. But for what reaſon, or by what advice he 
« declined that, and took the way he is now in, and kept my letter in his 
hands, he beſt knows. Thus 1 leave Captain Nolan, with this only obſcr- 
vation, that when he thought it might be for his own advantage, he frankly 
« {wore thoſe lands did hold of me, and that now he as confidently aftirms, 
« that they did not. 

« As to Byrne, the account I reccive from Mr. John JValſh, is, that he 
« was the firſt of all the ancient proprictors of the Barony of Forth, who gave 
« evidence for my title and tenure in the lands of that Barony; that he with 
« others ſigned to a petition preferred to me by thoſe proprictors in the year 
« 1663. Whercin they acknowledged my tenure ; that he was the principal 
« perſon who gave evidence to ſeveral Juries to make good the ſaid tenure, 
« and was himſelf of one or more of thoſe Jurics; that he was one of the 
« witneſſes who depoſed publickly in the Court of Claims, that the ſaid 
lands were held ot me and my anceſtors by certain rents and duties; that 
« thereupon, and upon producing of ſeveral Rent-Rolls, Court-rolls and 
« other evidences, the ſaid lands were decreed to me, and paſt to me by ccr- 
« tificates and Letters Patents purſuant to the Act. But Mr. Valſß uttcrly 
« denics, that the ſaid Byrne did ever deſite his advice concerning a claim to 
« be by him entered in the Court of Claims, nor did he ever divert him, 
« or any body elſe, from ſo doing; nor did ever make any ſuch promiſe to 
the laid Byrne, as he pretends, 

« This is all that I can at preſent ſay as to Edmond Byrne, whoſe caſe 
« differs from Nolan principally in this, that whereas Nolan firſt affirmed, 
« that I had made a contract with him, and not being able to prove that, 
« charged it upon thoſe employed by me; this Byrne, ſon of the ſaid Ed- 
e mond, produced a writing unto me containing ſome ſuch kind of promiſe 
« as he now pretends, ſubſcribed by Sir V. Flower, Edward Butler, and 
« Matthew Harriſon ; whoſe hands upon view, I found to have been coun- 
« tertcited; as will appcar, if he be called upon to produce the ſaid paper, 
« whilſt Sir V. Flower is here to judge of his own hand-writing. 

Nolan had flattered himſelf, that the prayer of his petition would have 
been readily granted, and that the examination of the matter of it would 
have been referred to the beforementioned Commiſſioners (appointed in con- 
ſequence of Colonel Talbot's petition) for reviewing the ſettlement of [re- 
land. He thought himſelf ſure of finding powerful friends among them, 
who would help out the defects of his evidence, and did not queſtion but 
they would be glad to countenance every thing that would throw a reflection 
on the Duke of Ormonde. But the order of Council on Nov. 29. requir- 
ing him to prove his allegations before the Board, entitely diſconcerted all 
his mcalures. In the following month when he was to produce his witneſſes 
purſuant to that order, he pretented another petition to the King, praying, 
* that his Majeſty would be gracioully pleaſed to order, that Colonel Richard 
* Talbot might appear before his Majeſty at Council, to declare his know- 
« ledge of the matter depending between his Grace the Duke of Ormonde 
and the petitioner.“ This was granted, but Talbot apprehenſive, that it 
might prove at laſt a ſcandalous affair, and that himſelf might poſſibly be in- 
volved in the cenſure which it deſerved, thought fit to pretend buſineſs in 
Ireland, and ſet out for that Kingdom. Nolan hereupon preſented another 
petition, which was read on Jan. 19. in Council, repreſenting, “ that he 
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CHARLEsS*® was not able to produce his witneſſes before his Majeſty in England and 
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that Colonel R. Talbot had departed for Ireland betore his knowlegse ; 
the premiſſes had been examined, and that the reſt of his witneſles v. - 
e in Ireland, and in the records of his Majeſty's Exchequer, and other 8 5 
in that Kingdom that would farther juſtify and clear the true allegations 
« of the petitioner in his ſaid former petition; for which reaſons he pra * 
e that his Majeſty would be plcaſcd to order, that the petitioner's une 
« and all other neceſſary proofs concerning the premiſſes, might be examines 
« jn Dublin before any perſons that his Majeſty ſhould think fit. 
After ſeven weeks trifling in this manner, without producing any one wit 
neſs, it was not thought reaſonable to countenance Nolan's new ſhift and gr. 
tences; ſo that no order was made for examining witneſſes in Dublin. 
the man met with ſuch extraordinary indulgence, that upon a repreſentation 
from ſome body at the Board (for it is not mentioned in Nolan's petition) 
e thar Sir Bernard Gaſcoigne could give an account of what Colonel 74, 
« bot ſaid on that occaſion before his departure for Ireland, it was ordered 
that Sir B. Gaſcoigne ſhould be ſpoken with to deliver his teſtimony in 
« writing unto the Clerk of the Council attending.” This was a new king 
of evidence, which however it was allowed on this, was never admitted be- 
fore on any occaſion; yet it did not ſerve the turn, Sir Bernard not beine 
able to ſay any thing in the matter. At laſt the ſeveral petitions of Nolan, 
and the Duke of Ormonde's anſwer, being read in Council in Feb. the Kine 
declared, © that the complaint againſt the Duke for ſeizing lands in the County 
ce of Catherlogh without title, was falſe and ſcandalous, and commanded 
&© that as ſuch, the ſame ſhould be diſmiſſed from the Council Board.” It 
happened very luckily for Captain Nolan, that his Grace had not yet te- 
ccived the accounts of his murders at Ballenunry, nor the Deputy Clerk of 
the Crown Patrick Lambert's certificate (dated Feb. 10.) of the Record amons 
the Pleas of the Crown of the County of Catherlogh, containing the Captain's 
indictment for the murder of Thady Nolan, with the depoſitions relating to 
that fact; which did not come to the Duke till the 21ſt of that month, 
When theſe two perſons Byrne and Nolan were the only witneſſes that 
could be found, and their little parcels of land the only inſtances that could 
be alledged, to colour the charge laid upon the Duke of Ormonde of paſling 
other people's land for his own; if Colonel Talbot, Agent General for the 
Iriſh, could find nothing more to countenance a calumny he was fond of 
ſpreading, at a time, when all the parties aggrieved (if there were any) might 
well be ſuppoſed to be living, when it was meritorious to accuſe the Duke, 
when the proving of ſuch accuſation would haye been a ſure way to prefer- 
ment, and when the proving of this particular charge would have ſeryed ſo 
uſefully to the point then in view, the overthrowing of the Acts of Settle- 
ment; if neither the Commiſſioners for reviewing the ſettlement, nor thoſe 
appointed for the diſcovery of concealed lands, nor the Contracters for the 
farm of the revenuc (who upon the clamour raiſed by theſe men flattered 
themſelves with recovering from this grace the whole Barony of Forth, which 
they valucd at 1500 J. a year, and expected to make him anſwerable for 12 
or 14000 J. of the mean profits) if none of theſe ſets of men, whole paſſions 
and intcreſts ſet them at work at this time with their utmoſt diligence to 
find out ſome practice of this nature cither in the Duke or his Agents, were 
yet able to diſcover nothing of this kind, nothing that could throw a blemiſh 
on the honour and virtue of his conduct, it muſt be a ſtrange prejudice or as 
ſtrange a weakneſs in any body now to give the leaſt credit or catcrtainment 


d pre. 
Yet 


to ſo groundleſs a calumny. 


I have perhaps ſaid already more than was neceſſary to refute it, and yet 
I muſt add one thing more, in reference to what the Duke mentions : his 
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anſwer as to the incredibility of a perſon's entering into ſo low and unwar- CHARLES 
rantable contracts, who had parted with the value of ſome thouſands a year II. 
to ſuch as he thought worthy of compaſſion. His Grace's generoſity and net” Fogg 
tenderneſs of nature were ſuch, as he could not beat to ſee the old proprictor 172. 
of an eſtate (decreed him for a juſt debt) in diſtreſs, without doing ſome- 

thing for his relief. Among the cſtates ailigncd him for his arrcars, was that 

of Mr. Wogan's of Rathcoffy in the County of Kildare, worth 700 J. a year; 

the family was ancient, the father was killed in the battle of Rathmines ; 

and the ſon being innocent, had his eſtate given him back in fee by the 
Duke, upon paying only a chict-rent of 10 . a year. Mr. Nicholas Wogan, 

che heir of that Gentleman who now enjoys it, hath aſſured me of this fact; 

and the counterpart of the conveyance to his anceſtor is ſtill preſeryed among 

the evidences in the caſtle of Xr/keyny. In the ſame repolitary of deeds is 

a like grant of the ſcat and lands of Dunboyne to the Lord of that name, 

and others of the ſame nature. For to thoſe two before named, to the Lord 
Iterrin, Sit R. Everard, Mr. Walſh of the Mountain, Mr. Comerford of 
Colin, Mr. I of Balnakeen, Mr. Keating of Nichol/town, Captain Burgh 

of 1ieeh, and Mr. Uliack Wall of the County of Catherlogh ; he thus re- 
conveyed to them and their heirs, 8192 acres of the lands fo decreed him 

by the Court of Claims, at a very ſmall chict-rent, over and above his Ma- 
jeſtys Patent- tent; ſo that out of 36155 acres decreed him, he had only 
remaining to himſelf 27963 actes in addition to his ancient inheritance. Nor 

did he enjoy theſe without expence; for he gave to ſome annuitics for life, 

to others allowances for ſeven years, and to moſt or all the reſt of the an- 
cient proprictors of ſuch parcels of land as were adjudged to him by that 
Court, in proportion to the benefit which he received out of the ſaid lands, 

and to the number of acres therein contained. I have already obſerved, that 

his Grace paid above 7000 /. a yeat annuitics to the end of his life; and as 1 

never ſaw any of them mentioned in any of the computations (which he 
made every year of his income and goings out in order to adjuſt his annual 
expences) till after the time of theſe decrees, I am perſuaded that a conſiderable 

part of thoſe annuities were mere voluntary grants of his for the ſubſiſtence of 

thoſe Gentlemen, whole eſtates were loſt by their forfeiture. No body could 

know this better than Mr. George Matthews, who paid thoſe-apnuitics, and 

in a paper of his dated March 9. 1680. after recounting the aforementioned 
particulars, he ſays, that if all things were duly conſidered, his Grace was ra- 

ther a loſer, than any gainer by the fortciture or puniſhment of the 1r;ſh. 

There was one perſon, who for want of a proper application, or by the C/ of Ed. 
extravagance of his behaviour, and the ſcandalouſneſs of his chatacter had no d Purcel- 
relief from the Duke, till his misfortunes had rendered him an object of 
compaſſion. This was Edward, ſon of Philip Purcel of Ballifoyle in the 
County of Kilkenny. Philip was living after the Reſtoration, and proſe- 
cuted by the ſoldiers, to whom his eſtate had been ſet out for ſome murders, 
which it was pretended he had committed during the Rebellion. When 
his caſe came to be heard before the Court of Claims, he was acquitted of 
murder; but they proved his living in the Rebels quarters, and paying 
them contributions, with other matters, which brought him under the nocency 
of the Act of Settlement. His eſtate, between 4 and 500 J. a year, was 
hereupon adjudged to the ſoldiers, only about 50 J. a year mountain land, 
not having been ſet out either to Adventurer or Soldier, fell to the Duke of 
Ormonde of whom it was held. Notwithſtanding this decree Edward after 
his father's death claimed the eſtate, and would frequently come to the houſe 
or caſtle of Ballifoyle (which had been allotted to Mr. Toby Cramer) with a 
party of men armed with ſwords and piſtols, to take poſleſiion of it, break- 
lag open the doors in a violent manner. On theſe occaſions the fury of his 
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Cramer with ſcurrilous language, and beat her to ſuch a degree that ſhe u. 
in danger of her life. He was from time to time continually commitrin, 
ſome outrage or other, which expoſed him to divers proſecutions, One : 
them was for killing of Laghlin Brenan, but the Jury found it only * 
ſlaughter; the words againſt the King were found, but not treaſonable as Was 
charged; and for his treatment of Mrs. Cramer, being by the rule of Court 
to find ſecurity for his good behaviour, no body would be his ſurety, a; 
laſt as he was riding on the road, obſerving Mr. Balthaſar Cramer ſon ot 
Toby, and a Juſtice of the Peace alone, and unarmed in the grounds, at ſome 
diſtance from the houſe of Ballifoyle, he fell upon him, wounded, threatned 
to murder him, and perhaps might have effected it, if he had not been 
prevented by the ſeaſonable relief of ſome of the family. This happened in 
1671. and Purcel was forced to fly the country. 

He came to London at the time that Nolan's complaint was before the 
Council, and encouraged by that example, petitioned the King, that he might 
be reſtored to his eſtate, alledging that he was reſtorable for his own merits 25 
well as his father's and brother's, the latter of which had been killed in nis 
ſervice. The next day he petitioned the Duke of Or monde, repteſentine 
« that the King had promiſed him relief, but he wanted money to carry on 
c his ſuit, but if his Grace would befriend him, and furniſh him with ſo much 
te as would manage his buſineſs, he would not only compound with him for 
c Coolecullen duffe (that was the denomination of the land in the Dukes 
« poſſeſſion) but having neither child, nor brother or ſiſter, he would ſettle 
« the reycrſion of his whole eſtate upon his Grace and hcirs.” Coming at. 
terwards to C/arendon Houle for an anſwer to this petition, and finding none, 
he would needs come into the houſe to ſpeak with the Ducheſs of Ormond/, 
and the Porter denying him admittance, he fell foul upon him, but being 
drunk, had the worſt of the combat. Upon this he went in a fury to Cour, 
and there behaved himſelf like a madman, declaring before all the worlz, 
that he would kill the Duke of Ormonde, and telling the King himſelf a 
much in a new petition which he preſented. This occaſioned his immediate 
committal by Lord Arlingtons warrant to the Tower ; which ſoon appear: 
cd to be an impropcr place for him; and being found by ſeveral extra- 
vagances which he there committed, to be really diſtracted, was removed to 
Bethlehem hoſpital, where he was viſited by three of his Grace's enemies then 
great at Court. He was there ſo far recovered by Dr. Allens care, that the 
Governors petitioned for his removal, repreſenting that they had ſome 
months experience of his being reſtored to the uſe of his reaſon and ſenſes. 
Not being able to find ſurctics for his good behaviour, he was committed to 
Newgate, and by an order of Council on Nov. 27. 1674. had a weekly al- 
lowance ordered for his ſubſiſtence. The Duke of Ormonde was at that time 


in Ireland, but returning the next year to England, he ſoon after procured 


the man's enlargement, upon his promiſing to tranſport himſelf abroad; 
where his Grace's bounty bought him a place among the gens d armes ot 
France, and with a ſmall eſtate of 36 J. a year that Purcel had till left, at- 
forded him a competent and creditable maintenance. 


Ne Commiſion The Commiſſioners for reviewing the ſettlement of Ireland, were in the 


for review of 
the ſettlement 
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ſuper ſeded. 


mean time carrying on their enquiries, to the great uncaſineſs of all the Pro- 
teſtant intereſts in that Kingdom. The Engliſb Houſe of Commons at lat 
took notice of their proceedings, and by an Addreſs on March 26. 1673. 
petitioned his Majeſty, “ that for eſtabliſhing and quieting the poſſeſſion ot | 
« his ſubjects in Ireland, he would be pleaſed to maintain the Ads of Sct- 
ce tlement and Explanation, and to recal his Commiſſion of enquiry into Iriſh 


« affairs, as containing many new and extraordinary powers, not only to 2 
f 60 b 
« prejudice 
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« prejudice of particular perſons, whole eſtates and titles were thereby made ChARUrs 
liable to be queſtioned, but in a manner to the overthrow of the ſaid Ads, II. 

« and alſo ſuch as, if purſued, would ſhake the peace and ſecutity ot the A 
« whole Kingdom; and that Colonel R. Talbot, who had notoriouſly aſ- 1073. 
« ſumed to himſelf the title of Agent General of the Roman Catholicks of 
« Ireland, might be immediately diſmiſſed out of all command either civil 
« or military, and forbid all acceſs to Court. 

The King had by his letters of Feb. 20. 1671-2. granted an indulgence to 
Iriſb Roman Catholicks to live in corporations ; by others of Nov. 5. 1672. 
he had ſuſpended the execution of the rules and directions tormerly made for 
regulating corporations ; and on Jan. 14. following had approved of the elec- 
tion of nine or ten Roman Catholicks by the Mayor of Dublin into the 
Common Council of that city, by the ſole nomination of that Magiſtrate. 
Peter Talbot had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his perſecuting the Remonſtrating 
Clergy, and to ſuppreſs them more effectually, had called in the aſſiſtance of 
the Civil Magiſtrate to ſupply the defects of his Eccleſiaſtical Power ; Lord 
Dun an and other Roman Catholick Laymcn, who were in the Commillion 
of the Peace, making ule of their authority to impriſon and proſecute the 
Remonſtrants. The Commons alarmed at theſe proceedings, and apprehen— 
ſive that they might be followed by others ſtill more miſchievous, moved in 
the ſame Addreſs, “ that his Majeſty would give order, that no Papiſt be ei- 
ther continued, or hereatter admitted to be Judges, Juſtices of the Peace, 
« Sheriffs, Coroners, Mayors, Sovercigns or Port- reeves in that Kingdom; 
« that the titular Popiſh Archbiſhops, Biſhops, Vicats general, Abbots and 
« all others exerciſing Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdittion by the Pope's authority, and 
« in particular Peter Talbot pretended Archbiſhop of Dublin, for his noto- 
« tious diſloyalty, and diſobedience and contempt of the laws, be command- 
« cd by Proclamation to depart forthwith out of Ireland, and all his Ma- 
« jzcſty's Dominions, or otherwiſe to be proſecuted according to law; that 
« all convents, ſeminarics and publick Popiſh ſchools be diſſolved and ſup- 
« preſſed, and the Regular Prieſts commanded to depart under the like pe- 

nalty; that no Iriſb Papiſt be admitted to inhabit in any corporation of 
« that Kingdom, unleſs duly licenſed according to the Ads of Settlement, 
« and that his Majeſty's Letters and Proclamation giving them a general li- 
« cence tor that purpoſe, might be recalled ; that all the Tr;fh Papiſts might 
« be diſarmed, and no Papiſt be either continued or admitted to be a Com- 
« mander or ſoldicr in that Kingdom; and that his Majcſty would give ſuch 
« further directions as might beſt conduce to the encouragement ot the En- 
« gliſb Plantets and Proteſtant intereſt there, and the ſuppteſſion of the inſo- 
« lences and diſorders of the [rzſh Papiſts, by whole practices, and particu- 
« larly of the ſaid Rzchard and Peter Talbot, the peace and lafcty of that 
« Kingdom had been ſo much of late endangered. | 

This Addreſs produced a revocation of the Letters and Proclamation there- 
in mentioned. The caſe of the Lord Mayor of Dublin's naming nine or 
ten Papiſts to be of the Common Council was re-examined, and the nomi- 
nation being found irregular, the twenty one Proteſtants afterwards choicn 
were confirmed. The King declared that he was reſolved to preſerve the 
ſettlement of Ireland, and not to diſturb any thing that was confirmed by 
the Acts of Settlement and Explanation. The Commiſſion of review was 
examined by all the Members of the Council, and the clauſe in it concern- 
ing the peruſal of writings, evidences, (without exception of private cvi- 
dences) was deemed likely to occaſion great jcalouſy. The words in the de- 
clarative clauſe in the Commiſſion, that he Declaration is the moſt poſitive 
and fundamental rule for the eſtabliſhment of that Kingdom, might be un- 
derſtood to weaken the Acts of Settlement, and had therefore better been 
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being levied at that time; and the King by his Letters dated June 3. 1674. 


An His ro of the Lies of Boot yy 


the ſign manual; that of iſſuing Proclamations upon their deſire, and tho; 


under the Great Seal, were judged to be new and extraordinary, A report 
being made on July 2. to this effect, the Commiſſion of review was there. 
upon ſuperſeded. Thus ended this attempt to overthrow the Acts of Settle. 
ment; and with it all the hopes the Iriſh had of redreſs. The caſe of the 
Nominees and ſome other particular perſons, was undoubtedly very har 
and every body in the Council of England was ſo diſpoſed at this time to 
give them relief, that they might eaſily have obtained it; but by attemptin 
more than could reaſonably be deſited, they loſt all that might otherwiſe 
have been carried in their favour. The King indeed when he ſuperſeded 
the abovementioned Commiſſion, appointed a Committee of Council for the 
affairs of Ireland to conſider, how the ends of it might moſt properly be at. 
tained ; but all that it produced was an addition of 2000 J. a year to the Con- 
cordatum money, to be diſtributed in penſions to the Earl of Weſtmeath 
and others of the Nominces. 

The Duke of Ormonde in his oppoſition to this attack on the ſettlement 
of Ireland, acted purely out of regard to the general good of the Kingdom, 


into all the confuſions, out of which they had been ſo lately delivered; the 
conſequences whereof would have been the more fatal, becauſe the repeal of 
what had been ſo long and maturely conſidered, ſettled at laſt with the con- 
ſent of all parties, and enacted with ſo much ſolemnity, would haye leſt 
every body in utter deſpair of ever ſeeing any final ſettlement. He was other. 
wiſe favourably inclined to the 1r;ſh, and deſirous to eaſe them of their grie. 
vances; as appcared not long after in the caſe of the lapſed money. The Ad 
17 Car. provided, that the money ſubſcribed by Adventurers for the reducing 
of Ireland, ſhould be paid at four payments, and if any ſubſcriber ſhould ad- 
vance the firſt, and fail in any other of the three payments, he ſhould for. 
feit his entire fourth part, and all the benefit of his ſubſcription. Several 
perſons who had made their firſt payment, ſeeing the money miſapplied by 
the Parliament for the ſupport of the war in England, declined paying the 
reſt. By the Act of Settlement, theſe forfeited ſubſcriptions were veſted in 
the King, who by Letters Patent Sept. 12. 1663. granted a full third part 
thereof, and of all lands to be ſet out in ſatisfaction thereof to the Earl of 
Orrery. By the Explanatory AR, the King, for the better increaſing of the 
ſtock of undiſpoſed forfeited lands, to the end, that more of the ancient 
proprictors might be reſtored, relinquiſhed his ſatisfaction for this money out 
of the forfeited lands, accepting in lieu thereof 30000 J. to be aſſeſſed by the 
Lord Lieutenant and Council, upon the lands of ſuch Roman Catholicks as 
were reſtored; the firſt payment to be made on May 1. and the ſecond on 
Oct. 1. 1666. The poverty and diſtreſs of the Kingdom hindered it from 


reciting that 9000 J. part of the ſaid 3 0000 J. had been granted to the Earl of 
Orrery, required the Lord Lieutenant and Council to proceed to the aſſeſſing 
and levying it for his benefir. They accordingly ordered a particular to be made 
out of all the lands chargeable with that money. The Roman Catholicks 
liable to the aſſeſſment oppoſed it by a petition on July 6. becauſe the Earl 
of Orrery had not given up his right to the third part of the money grant- 
ed him, and the paying him the 9000/7. beſides, would be giving him 2 
double ſatisfaction, which was never intended, and therefore prayed that he 
might take his ſatisfaction in lands according to the firſt Act of Settlement. 
In this way nothing could be got, ſince it was not to be fatisficd, till fatil- 


faction had been firſt made to all the Adyenturers, many whereet were ſtil 
2 | deficient 
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deficient for want of forfeited lands. The ſame want had been the occa- CHARLES 
fon, that no one Roman Catholick proprietor had been reſtored in vertu II. 
of that clauſe in the Explanatory Act about the 300007. and where no be: NY 
netit accrucd, it was hard to charge them with a burden to which they had 172. 
conſented purely in conſideration of that benefit; which as they had never 
received, io the times of aſſeſſing the money had lapſed. 
The Council of Ireland on Nov. 13. following, heating the caſe, ad- 
judged, that the 30000 /. was (till due and payable to the King; and certi- 
tying the ſame into England, an order was tent from thence on Feb. 1. for 9 
levying the whole money in the moſt equal and indifferent manner. The þ 
Duke of Ormonde was then in Ireland; and though he had hitherto ſtuck 
to his reſolution of not taking notice of any thing that paſled in the go- 
vernment of that Kingdom, yet on this occaſion, conſidering the hardſhip it 
would be to the Roman Catholicks, he did all that he could for them at the 
* diſtance he was then at from the Court. That was by writing on Dec. 19. 
to Mr. Secretary Coventry, and repreſenting, that as the King intended, by 
taking that 300007. for what devolved to him by the lapſe, to enlarge the 
ſtock for the advantage of the old proprictors (Who, as entitled to the ſole 
benefit of it, were only chargeable with the compenſation;) ſo that compo- 
ſition not having the deſigued effect, it ſeemed reaſonable to diſcharge them 
of the payment. It was apparent that thoſe upon whom the 30000 /. was 
to be raiſed, ncither had, nor were ever like to have, any thing in conſide- 
ration of that ſum; ſo that though his Majeſty had by unavoidable grants ' 
diſpoſed of all or the greateſt part of that money, and thereby in a manner | 
diveſted himſelf of the means of relieving them, yet he ſhould think the b 
King in honour and cquity obliged to take ſome other way to ſatisfy the f 
Grantces, than by undoing in effect ſo many perſons of quality, as atter vaſt 
expences in recovering their lands would in this caſe be charged with ſums 
which they were in an ill condition to raiſe. It appeared by the aſſeſſment, 
that the Earls of C/anricarde and Carlingford would have been obliged to 
pay towards it, the one 2690/. and the other 7444. and others propor- 
tionably. The Duke when he got back to England eſpouſed the affair ſo If 
heartily, that though ſuch as had grants for this money were very. importu- | 
nate, and made ſtrong intereſt to have the money raiſed, and did two ycars 1 
afterwards get an order for that purpoſe, yet he ſtill found means to prevent i 
its being levied, till he was reſtored again to the government of Ireland; 
and then it was entirely laid aſide. 
It was Certainly a very dilagreeable time which the Duke paſſed in this in- I Ge 
terval between his Governments; yet he ſupported it with a temper and ani 
equality of mind which were wonderful. He never failed to ſpeak his mind 
in Council upon all occaſions; but content with having done his duty, he 
ſhewed no reſentment, if his advice was not followed. He laboured more 
zcalouſly, and with better judgment, integrity and ſucceſs, than any of the 
Miniſters, to advance the King's ſervice ; and to prevent the ill effects of the 
mealures of an adminiſtration, in which he was not concerned. All his ? 
views were directed to the ſupport of the conſtitution, and he endeavoured 8 
both in and out of Parliament to contribute all he could to the true ſervice 
of the Church and Crown, without flattering any body's diſcontents, or 
embarking in any party. The Duke of Buckingham puſhed ſeveral times n 
to have him put out of the Stewardſhip of the Houſhold, but the King * 
could never be brought to conſent to that ſtep. Vet ſome mortifica- inf 
tion or other was daily contrived, and put upon the Duke of Ormonde, ro 
force him to quit it himſelf, but he bore them all with invincible patience 


and as his conduct under his diſgrace was ſo irreproachable, that his enemies 


_ "me no objection to it; ſo the firmneſs and temper which he ſhewed 
" Wes IL | 
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during his 
diſgrace. 
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CHaRLEsin that mclancholy ſituation were ſo remarkable, that the by ſtanders ad. 

Il. mired it above every thing he had done before, and thought it the moſi glo- 

nous part of his life. This was the very expreſſion which Archbiſhop Shel. 
1672. don uſed to Sir R. Southwell on that occaſion. 

Beſides the main defect and objection to his Grace, the inviolable attach- 
ment which he had to the Church of England, there were two other thin 
which contributed to make him out of favour at Court, being extremg), 
contrary to the humours which there prevailed. The one was, his 
complaiſance at all times to thoſe Ladies, whole influence and power were 
moſt prevalent. The other was, a very cold deportment towards the French 
intereſt; and either of theſe were misfortunes enough for a Courtier, M 
de Ruvigny the French Envoy was once ſo frank as to complain to his Grace 
himſelf, and to ask the reaſon why he appeared fo cold, whilſt every one 
elſe admired his Maſter. The Duke made him this anſwer, © that he thought 
« his Maſter the greateſt King that France ever had; that he governed 2 
e great Nation warlike and obedient to him, men of ſenſe, and ſo well 
e bred, that he thought even their civility was formidable.” Theſe ſenti. 
ments and behaviour were ſo contrary to thoſe of every body elſe about 
Court, that they could not bear that the King ſhould ever ſpeak to him in 
publick, or ſhew him any reſpect. One day the Duke being in the draw. 
ing-room, and with his eaſy addreſs and chearful manner of converſation, 
entertaining ſome who had no dependance on the Court, and therefore dared 
to diſcourſe with him, the King, whoſe great civility had engaged him to 
ſhew a regard to almoſt every body elſe, appeared in ſome confuſion, be- 
cauſe he durſt take no notice of his Grace. The Duke of Buckingham ob- 
ſerving it, whiſpered in his ear, and ſaid, I wiſh your Majeſty would re. 
« ſolve me one queſtion, whether it be the Duke of Ormonde that is out 
ce of favour with your Majeſty, or your Majeſty that is out of favour with 
« the Duke of Ormonde? for of the two, you really look the moſt out of 
« countenance.” 

The Duke's own reſolution was, never to be out of humour with his 
Prince, however his Prince might be out of humour with him. In conſe- 
quence of this maxim, he ſtill went duly every day to Court to pay his 
compliments to the King; and though his Majeſty ſcarce ever ſpoke to him, 
induſtriouſly looking another way, and avoiding him, yet he never failed in 
this part of the duty and attendance of a Courtier. The day that the Ear! 
of Shaftsbury was declared Lord Chancellor, the King broke through his 
ordinary rule, and cither in doubt about the wiſdom of the ſtep he had 
taken, or out of curioſity to know the Duke of Ormonde's ſentiments of 
it, went up to him, and taking him aſide to a window, asked, what he 
thought of his giving the Seals to Lord Shaftsbury, whether he had done 
prudently or no? His Grace replied, Your Majeſty has doubtleſs acted very 

| prudently in ſo doing, it you know how to get them from him again. 

Nothing provoked the Duke's enemies more, than that all the mortifica. 
tions they threw in his way did neither on the one hand humble and make 
him crouch to them, nor on the other drive him to offend the King, to 
fling up his Staff, or join with the diſaffected. He knew how to maintain 
his dignity at Court, though out of power, and to preſerve his credit in the 
world, whilſt he lived in the midſt of a Court where no body elſe had any. 
This was owing chiefly to the integrity of his heart, and to the calmncls 
and ſteadineſs of his temper ; beſides, he was naturally averſe to all intriguing, 
and hated all intriguers whatever. He would ſay of himſelf, “ that he was 
* like an old clock that lay ruſty by; yet once in twenty-four hours, even 
« that pointed to the true hour of the day; and it might prove ſo with 
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Whilſt this tedious ſeaſon of disfavour laſted, he would in the beginning CHARLES 
of it ſmilingly lay to thoſe who ſollicited his aſliſtance at Court. 921 ein II. 
« do you no great good: I have only power left to do lome hurt. But OO 
in progteſs of time, even this jeſt was ſpoiled ; and no man or his buſincts 7 3 
farcd the worle at Court for his Grace's oppoſition; it rather recommended 
them the more to the Miniſters. Colonel Cary Dillon, attetwatds Earl ot 
Roſcommon, to whom the Dake, when he was in power, had done great 
kindnefſes, came to him whilſt he was in diſgrace, and preſſed him to uſe 
his intereſt for a ſuit he had to the King, to ſecure the benefit of a former 
orant. To engage him the more carneſtly in his intereſt, he told him, that 
he had no friend at Court, but God and his Grace.“ Alas! poor Car), 
« (replied the Duke) I pity thee; thou couldſt not have two friends that have 
« ]els intereſt at Court, or leſs teſpect ſhewn them there.” 

To alleviate the ſenſe of this publick diſgrace, the Duke of Ormonde had 
ſome private ſatisfactions in the ſituation of his family. He ſaw it increaſed by 
the birth of a grandſon, Charles, now Baron Butler of Butler of Meſton and 
Farl of Arran, who was born on Sept. 4. 1671. at Carew-Houſe in London. 
The Earl of Oſſory ſlill continued in high favour with the King, who notwith- 
ſtanding all the difficulties of his affairs, finding by Sir Srephen Fox that 
his Lordſhip owed 8000/. and was very uneaſy on that account, voluntarily 

undertook to pay the debt for him in ſuch a way, (which was ſcttled with 
Sir Stephen) that no body about Court ſhould know any thing of the mat- 
tet. In the beginning of the year following, in March, Sir Robert Holmes 
fell upon the Dutch Smyrna Fleet, and the Earl being on board the Re/o/u- 
tion, was the next to him in command in that ation. The Duke of Or- 
monde was much offended at the ſhare which his fon had in that engage- 
ment, while others magnified his courage; a quality which generally en- 
ſures the fayour of the people, and rendered him the hero of the Court at 
that time. The reaſon why the Duke was diſpleaſed at it was, becauſe 
there had been no declaration ot war before the fight, nor indeed till a fort- 
night afterwards 3 but the Earl was prodigal of his life, and fond of expoſ- 
ing it on all occaſions. In May 1673, the Earl of Oſſory was made Vice- 
Admiral of the Blue; and in the fight with the Dutch that year, endea— 
yourcd to lay Admiral De Ruyter's ſhip aboard. That great Commander 
telling the ſtory afterwards to the Earl of Arlington, ſaid, that he ſaw ſome 
daring Engliſb ſpark come towards him to get honour; but his buſineſs not 
being ſo much to fight as to keep others to it, he ſheered off, and avoided 
the engagement. The Earl however gained ſo much reputation, that when 
he came back to Court in yy e the King not only made him Knight 
of the Garter, but ſent him down to the Buoy in the Nore to command the 
whole Fleet in the abſence of Prince Rupert. 

It was at the latter end of 1673, that the Earl of O/ſory, to revenge the 
inſult which we had ſuffercd in the former war from the Dutch at Chatham, 
formed the deſign of attacking Helveorſluys, and deſtroying all the ſhips in 
that harbour. He deſired for this expedition but cight men of war, as 
many good boats for landing the ſoldiers, and three or four ſmall ſhips ca- 
pable of carrying four or 500 ſoldiers on board, and to land them within 
the pier, and mounted with ſmall guns upon their decks with picriers laden 
with cartridges of ſmall ſhot. He wiſhed to have 2000 land ſoldiers, if it 
were poſſible ; though he would undertake it with 1500; of which he de- 
ſired Lord Tyrone's regiment might be part, not only becauſe they were 
good mien, but becauſe they were quartered near Portſmouth, which he 
thought the moſt proper place for their embarkation, as the moſt unlikely 
to give any jealouſy to the enemy. The deſign was well laid, and caly to 
be executed; the men of war, doggers, floops and fircſhips appointed for it 
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CHARLEs were fitting out, and the Earl was ready to go on board in December wh 
II. cither the Duke of Buckingham's perſuaſions, or the near proſpect of a * 
WV (which was concluded in the following month) induced the King to * 
1673. the expedition. | 1 
Marriage of In June 1673, Richard Earl of Arran, the Duke's ſecond ſon, marrieq 
Richard Ear Dorothy daughter of John Ferrers of Tamworth Caſtle in Warwickſhir 
Arran, Eſquire z and was on Hug. 27. created Lord Butler of Weſton in the Count, 
of Huntingdon; ſo that the Father and his two Sons fat together in the 
Houſe of Lords in England, and with two blue garters ; which hath y 
rarely happened. At che ſame time that this marriage took effect, another 
and of Lady was carrying on between the Lady Elizabeth Butler eldeſt daughter to the 
, Sutter Earl of Ofſory, and William Stanley Earl of Derby. They were both very 
Derby. young, the Lady not fourteen, and the Earl under eighteen years of age; 
but the Earl of Strafford and Sir Tho. Wharton his guardians were very 
deſirous of making an alliance with the Duke of Ormonde, and had in. 
ſpired his Lordſhip with the ſame ſentiments; ſo that he was very eager 
for the match. The young Nobleman had a great deal ot honour in his 
ſentiments, and great goodneſs of nature; but his relations were apprehen. 
ſive, that the eaſigeſs of his nature might expoſe him to be drawn into ex- 
travagances that were not ſuitable to the circumſtances of his fortune, which 
though a very great one, if out of leaſe, was yet conſiderably indebteg. 
They propoſed that the young couple ſhould be married, and the Earl im- 
mediately ſent abroad to travel for a few years, which had been the plan 
reſolved on by his Father. This being agreed on, the marriage ceremony 
was performed in July, and the Ear! having choſe the Duke of Ormond: 
his guardian, ſet out Paris under the care of Mr. James Forbes, 2 
Gentleman of parts, virtue and prudence, but of too mild a nature to ma- 
nage his pupil. 

They had not been three months at Paris before a miſunderſtanding hap- 
pened between them, that could not be made up, ſo that both wrote over 
to the Duke complaining of one another. His Grace immediately diſpatched 
over Mr. Muleys to enquire into the ground of the quarrel, in order to te- 
concile them, if it was to be done, or to diſcover what was likely to be the 
moſt proper and effectual remedy. The Earl had forgot the advice which 
the Duke had given him, to make himſelf acquainted with the people of 
Quality in France, and to keep as little correſpondence with his own coun- 
trymen, whilſt he was abroad, as was conſiſtent with good manners; and 
had formed an intimate acquaintance with a lewd debauched young fellow 
whom he found at Paris, and who was the ſon of Dr. Merrit a phyſician. 
The Governor had cautioned his young Nobleman againſt creating a friend- 
ſhip with ſo worthleſs a perſon, who would draw him into all manner of 
vice and expence, and lead him into numberleſs inconvenicaces. Merrit 
being told of this, took Mr. Forbes one day at an advantage in an houſe, 
and wounded him dangerouſly. The Earl inſtead of manifeſting his reſent- 
ment as he ought in ſuch a caſe, ſeemed rather pleaſed with the affair, and 
ſtill kept on his intimacy with Merrit. The Duke finding that Merrit 
had as ill a character from all that knew him in London, as Mr. Forbes had 
given him, eaſily ſuſpected the Earl was in the wrong, and charged Muleys 
to repreſent to him the ill fame of the man, and how unworthy he was of 
his Lordſhip's acquaintance and converſation. He was likewiſe to demand ot 
Lord Derby what courſe he propoſed to himſelf to take, conſidering that 
till he came of age, he could in no degree live in England like himſelf, 
without the total ruin of his fortune, and that to live abroad without the 
aſſiſtance and advice of ſome perſon who ſpoke the language and had cxpc- 


rience in the world, would be as impoſſible, with any hope of advantage 
2 to 
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to him by his travels, or without great diſadvantage and danger to his perion CuaRUHSs 
and honour. Another point that Muleys was to labour, was to diſpoſe the II. 
Earl to retire from Paris to ſome convenient place, where he might learn CLYWW 
the language, Which it would be a ſhame for him to return without, and which 1. 
would enable him to find more pleaſure and profit at his return to the Court 

of France. 

When Muleys came to Paris, he found the matter very bad on Lord 
Derbys ſide, who had not only countenanced Merrit's aflault, but at the in- 
ſtigation of ſome young French rakes, had conſented to his Governor's be— 
ing toſſed in a blanket. The Earl was wild, full of ſpirits, and impaticnt 
of reſtraint; Forbes was a grave, ſober, mild man, and his ſage temonſtrances 
had no manner of effect on his pupil. The Duke ſceing what the young 
Gentleman would be at, reſolved to ſend over one that ſhould govern him. 

For this purpoſe he pitched upon Colonel Thomas Fairfax, a younger ton 
of the firſt Lord Fairfax, a gallant and brave man (as all the Fajrfaxes were) 
and roughly honeſt. Lord Derby was reſtiff at firſt; but the Colonel told 
him ſharply, that he was ſent to govern him, and would govern him; that 
his Lordſhip muſt ſubmit, and ſhould do it; ſo that the beſt method he had 
to take, was to do it with decorum and good humour. He ſoon diſcharged 
the vicious and ſcandalous part of the Earl's acquaintance, and ſigniticd to the 
reſt, that he had the charge of that young Nobleman who was under his go- 
vernment; and therefore if any of them ſhould ever have a quarrel with his 
pupil, who was young and unexperienced, himſelf was their man, and would 
give them ſatisfaction. His courage was too well known to tempt any body 
to make a trial of it; the nobleneſs of his family, and his own perſonal * 
merit procured him reſpe&t from all the world, as well as from his pupil. 
No quarrel happened; the Earl was reclaimed, being always very obſervant 
of his Governor. He left Paris, and paſſing down the Loire went to the 
ſouth of France, received in all places by the Governors of Towns and Pro- 
vinces with great reſpect and uncommon marks of honour and diſtinction. 
From thence he went into [raly, making an handſome figure in all places, 
and travelling with as much dignity as any Nobleman whatever at little more 
than 1200 J. a year expence; lo caly is it to make a figure in thoſe coun- 
trics with virtue, decorum and good management. 

The Lady Thurles, the Duke of Ormonde's mother, had died in May 167 3. H Duke of 
at Thurles, being eighty ſix years of age, a Lady of admirable ſenſe, virtue Ormonde gee? 
and picty. Her death made little alteration in his Grace's fortune, but he“ 9 
had been ſo long abſent from his eſtate, that his preſence was deemed very 
neceſſary in Ireland, and likely to bring him ſome advantages. He had now 
for ſome years together taſted the inconveniences of Court coldneſs, and of 
London expence, which were too uncaſy to be borne at once. As he had 
never failed to pay punctual attendance on his Majeſty's ſervice, it appeared 
but a melancholy ſight to thoſe who were his friends, and loved the conſti- 
tution of their country, to ſec him pals the galleries at Whitehall with his 
white ſtaff all alone, which was often the caſe. He would frequently ſmile 
himſelf at the variety of the ſcene, and at the great induſtry uſed to avoid 
him as well as to make court to the men in power. But it was till a very 
dilagreeable affair, and not apprehending that he could be any longer uſe- 
ful to his Majeſty (as his friends had till flattered him that he might) he de- 
termined to retire to his habitation in Ireland, and look after his own at- 
fairs. He acquainted the King with his intentions in a letter, the beginning 
ot which expteſſeth his ſituation at this time ſo very feclingly, that it can- 
not be better deſcribed than in his own words. * It is (ſays he) about a 
year, ſince I begged your Majeſty's leave to go into Ireland, which you 
** were pleaſed to give me; but the war being then in the heat, and there 
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« to your ſcrvice, I delayed it: But now you have peace, and have . 


K long receſs to the Parliament, I have ſo far preſumed upon the permiſſion 


1674. « you then gave me, as to prepare for that journey, as ſoon as the ſea 
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e permit me. It is now fix years ſince I came over laſt; a great part of — 


te time I have paſſed more uncaſily than I made ſhew of, or than I ever thought 
« ] ſhould do in your Majeſty's Court and preſence; having had many reaſons 
© to believe your favour was at leaſt very much abated towards me. The 
« circumſtances were too many and too little pleaſing to me, to reckon them 
« up; but they were ſuch as ſeemed to evidence to the world, that it was ta. 
« ther the remembrance of ſome old ſervice I had endeavoured to do theC 
te than any thing elſe that preſerved me from the utmoſt diſgrace du 
« faulty and inſignificant perſon. How grievous ſoever this was to me, I hate 
« borne it with duty, and more temper than I am naturally maſter of, Ge. 
The Duke of Ormonde left Clarendon Houſe in the beginning of 7,,, 
and with the Ducheſs and his family went to Bath, the waters of which 
place were adviſed as likely to be beneficial to his health, and Particularly 
ſerviceable in the caſe of the gout, with which he now uſed to be froubled 
every winter. After a fortnight's ſtay there, he proceeded to Minehead, and 
embarking on June 27. had a fair paſſage from thence in twenty hours to 
the river of Vaterford. As ſoon as he arrived at Kz/kenny, he paid his com. 
pliments to the Earl of Eſſex (who had been made Lord Lieutenant, and 
received the ſword from Lord Berkeley in Auguſt 1672.) in a letter, ſigni. 
fying his arrival and readineſs to obey his Excellency's commands. Hoy lit. 
tle ſoever he liked the perſon whom the King was pleaſed to honour, he was 
always careful to pay him that reſpect which was due to his place; but 
he really thought the government was much better placed in the Earl of 
Eſſex's hands, than it had been in thoſe of either of his predeceſſors. He re. 
ſolved to wait upon him in perſon, and accordingly ſet out on July 14. for 
Dublin, where the Lord Lieutenant gave him a reception ſcarce worth his 
journey. It was ſo remarkably cold, that all the world took notice of it, 
and expreſſed their indignation upon that occaſion. Various reports were 
ſpread upon the ſubject, and carried into England, where it was confidently 
averred that the Duke ſpeaking his ſenſe of that matter had ſaid, the Lord 
Lieutenant had received him according to his breeding and underſtanding; 
but this his Grace denied, nor indeed was it his manner to exprels a reſcnt- 
ment (whatever reaſon he had for it) which might leſſen the character of any 
man whom the King had placed in ſo important a government, and conſe- 
quently take off from that authority which was neceſſary for the ſucce(sful 
diſcharge of his office. He was likewiſe ſenſible, that the Ear! of Eſſex 
had meaſures to keep with the Miniſtry in England, and imputed all the de- 
fe of ceremony in regard to himſelf, to the fear which the other had of 
diſobliging the then Lord Treaſurer. 
There might poſlibly too be a little jealouſy mixed in the affair ; for it the 
Duke of Ormonde's reception from the Lord Lieutenant was leſs, that which 
he met with from the city of Dublin was much more, than he expected; 
and abſolutely refuted the notion which his enemies at Court were continu- 
ally ſuggeſting, that his Grace was not beloved in Ireland. He had abun- 
dant reaſon to be ſatisfied with the reſpect paid him in that country, The 
news of his arrival was received with the greateſt delight in all places, and all 
perſons of diſtinction thronged to Kz/kenny to welcome him thicher. From 
the time of his coming thither till he went to wait on the Lord Licutc- 
nant, he had not leſs than 200 Gentlemen every day at his table; and yet 
he found the expence of his living there conſiderably leſs than it had been 
in England. His journey to Dublin was in a manner neceſlitated, for * 
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al! Dublin would have come to him; which he imagined might give um- CHAkLeES 
brazc to mne Lord Lieutenant, with whom he deſired to be well. His Ex- II. 
ceilencv's coldnets perhaps was the reaſon of his Grace's ſhort ſtay in that city, Tg 
for he ſpent but a week in going and returning. At Ry{kenny he enjoyed 174. 
better health than he had done for ſome years in the winter, as well as a 

reſt and quiet which he had ſcarce ever known before. It was a new man- 

ner of life, and to a perſon always uſed to a multiplicity and conſtant flow of 

buſineſs, apt to encourage the ſpleen; yet he found nothing in it but what 

was agteeable, and would have been glad to have continued it longer, than 

he was allowed to do; being called off from the exerciſes of hunting and 

hawking (which were his chief amuſements in this time of retreat) early in 

the year following to attend the King's ſervice in England. 

Whilſt the Duke of Ormonde was in Ireland, his ton the Earl of Offory 7, rw! of 
was ſent on a particular Commiſſion to Holland. The King had a mind 2 * 
to make up matters with the Prince of Orange, and thought that the con þ,;,.. - 

tracting a nearer alliance with him, would be a proper means to reſtrain Orange che- 

him from entering into meaſures with any diſcontented party in England to I 

the prejudice of the Crown and diſtreſs of his Majeſty's affairs. With this Mary. 

view he propoſed to give him the Lady Mary, the Duke of 7ork's eldeſt 
daughter, in marriage; but it was proper the motion ſhould firſt come from 

the Prince. For this rcaton it was reſolved to ſend over a perſon without 

any publick character to ſound the Prince's inclinations; and Lord O//ory 
was deemed the moſt proper perſon for that employment. The Earl of 

Arlington was to go along with him to treat and ſettle every thing tor re- 

moving the miſunderſtanding and jealouſy that had been for ſome time he- 

tween them, with regard to each other's deſigns and meaſures. Wien the * 

King broke the affair of the match to the Duke of Jork, his Royal Highneſs 

did not ſeem fond of it; but determining to ſubmit to his Majeſty's pleaſure, 

he gave his conſent, with this compliment to the Earl of Offory, that he 

would rather truſt his neareſt concerns in his hands, than in any others what— 

ever. The two Earls embarked on Nov. 10. and having finiſhed their nego- 

tiation, returned to Court on Jan. 6. being very well received by the Duke 

as well as the King, though the negotiation did not at that time take effect; 

and ſome miſtaken accounts coming over before them, had put his Royal 

Highneſs into a great heat upon the occaſion, which though, he had been 

too haſty to expreſs, yet he readily laid down upon being informed of the 

truth of the matter. The Prince had in diſcourſe with Lord O/yory, expreſ- 

ſed his deſire of the match, and ſaid, © it was the height of his ambition, 

« when the war was over, to contract ſuch an alliance, but that at preſent he 

« could neither leave the war, nor think it very agrecable to a Lady to bring 

« her where the noiſc of war then was.“ The Earl of O/fory writing this ac- 

count to the Duke, whoſe real ſentiments were for deferring it till peace was 

made, and not having been exact enough in the ſtops of his letter, uſe was made 

of it to countenance the idle uncertain reports tranſmitted from Holland of 

that affair, as if the Prince had rejected the offer. Whercas in fact, he had 

firſt expreſſed his deſire of it; and when Lord O//ory returned, he wrote to 

his Royal Highneſs to that effect; who after all ſtill thought his alliance 

ſlighted, becauſe it was not preſſed immediately. The Prince of Orange had 

a great affection to Lord Oory, ſo that when he embarked he conducted 

him on board his ſhip, and having returned at night on ſhore, but obſery- 

ing the veſſel had made no way by the morning, he followed him in a long 

boat, and failed along with him, till he got into the main ſea; a very ex- 

traordinary compliment, and which might have prevented any notion that 

the errand upon which that Nobleman went, had been diſpleaſing. How 

things paſled in this negotiation, is related in a letter which the Earl of O//ory 
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CHaRLEs ſent by his Gentleman M. It. Paul to the Duke of Ormong: 


II. 


tee letter contradicting what a late * Hiſtorian pretends to hay 
1674. Duke of Tors own mouth, I have thought neceſſary to inſert entire. 


An HisTory of the LITE of Book VII. 


and which 
ncutious, an 
e had from th 


It is 


though it contains ſome other matters, yet they being not i 


dated on Jan. 15. 1674. and gives the following account of that affair, 

« When J have given you an account of my late Commiſſion, you will 
« judge, who and what influences affairs at preſent. The King judged an 
alliance by the Duke's daughter to the Prince of Orange to ſuit moſt with 
« his occaſions; as alſo a right underſtanding between them. My Lord 
Chamberlain was commiſſionated to handle the eclairciſſement on th 
« King's ſide, and my part was that relating to the Duke. The objeQtion 
« that the King made was, that the Prince of Orange during and ſince the 
« war, had cndeayoured to raiſe up ſeditions at home. His anſwer Was 
that before the Peace, he uſed his beſt endeavours to obtain, if not con. 
« ſtrain the King to it; but not by any thing tending to a Rebellion; that 
« afterwards he would own himſelf a villain, if ever he had done the thing 

that might give any ſuſpicion thereof. My Lord Lauderdale had One 
% Carſtaires ſeized upon and examined, who laid, that the Pringe of Orange 
« bid him compliment Duke Hamilton. This he owned ; for it was nor 
« unlawful (he thought) after wars to be civil to perſons of worth and honour 
« This was all the quarrel on our fide. Upon the King's deliring to know 
« who he had treated with, and the King's promiſe that the perſons named 
« ſhould not ſuffer, he deſited to be excuſed; with this promiſe, that if for 
« the future, any thing came to his knowledge that might diſturb the quiet 
of the Kingdoms, he would give notice of it in time. 

The Prince of Oranges complaints were, that the King, inſtead of hel 
« ing him in his greateſt diſtreſs, had ſent over Embaſſadors who made 2 
« ſtricter league with France; but that he forgot all things paſſed, which 
« could not be helped. He ſaid, that it was inſinuated to him, that ſome. 
thing was intended for the Duke of Monmouth to his prejudice. To this 
« we gave him ſatisfaction by the King's re. iterated commands. That which 
« moſt touches was, the King's conniving at levies for France, and his ſtricd- 
« neſs againſt ſuch as deſired to ſerve under him; upon which he pteſſed 
« extremely, that the troops might be recalled, or that he might have leave 
ce to raiſe ſome for the ſervice of the States. To this he received not the 
« ſatisfaction he wiſhed. Upon which he ſeveral times ſaid, that he was to 
expect little from us during our partiality and fear of diſpleaſing France; 
« and that whilſt thoſe of my Lord Lauderdale's principles had ſo much cre. 
« dit, the French intereſt would over-ballance his. At our parting, he bid 
« us not only thank the King, but aſſure him, that if occaſion were, he 
« would venture for his ſervice, his life and fortune. 

« come now to my part. The King told me, his nephew and his nicce's 
« marriage was the only thing capable of helping the Duke; and that tor 


=. 


„ that, as well as other reaſons, he had ſpoke to the Duke of it, who con- 


« ſented that upon the Prince of Orange's deſiring it, I ſhould undertake the 
« propoſition would be accepted. This Commiſſion I had from both, and 
e upon its being moved to me by the Prince of Orange, I declared to him 
« ſo much, and ſhewed him the account I gave of it to the Duke; from which 
« letter, by my making a comma inſtcad of a full ſtop, the criticks would 
« infer, that I had made the offer firſt. Upon this the Duke expreſſed all 
« the anger imaginable; but the Prince's letter by me fully juſtificd the con- 
« trary. The Duke will have the whole letter to be a civil denial ; to which 
e have nothing to ſay, but that I am ſure the Prince thought it other wiſe; 


„ * Biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory of his Times, Fol. I. p. 377. 
« for 
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« for I ſhewed it him, who approved thereof. During our abſence, the CHarLes 
« King's mind hath been wrought upon in this affair ſo much, as I believe II. 

« thote who wiſh not a good underſtanding between him and his nephew, wille WI 
« have thcir aim. I almoſt forgot to tell you, that the Duke betore our L074. 
going laid, he would not have his daughter marry betore a Peace were 

« made. But this the King oppoled, belicving that when we had nothing 

« to ſay on that account, it would give a jealouſy, that other ends were 

« ſought under this negotiation, which he would not have any ways clogged. 

« The Duke's expoſtulation was mingled with much kindnets, but avowing 

© that he liked not the thing from the firſt, and accuſing me of too much 

« haſte. His carriage ſince to me is very fair and open. I find the Duke of 

« Monmouth much of the tame mind; there being, beſides ctoſsneſs of in— 

« teteſts, lome private piques between the Prince and him. 1 fear, 1 have 

« been too tedious in my narrative as to publick concerns. 

« 1 deſire your advice in what happened between the Prince and me. He 
offered me, to make me General of all the King's ſubjects, it I could obtain 
leave to come over, and that he would be aniwerable, that tor my ap- 

« pointments, I ſhould have no realon to complain. I inſiſted to receive 

« orders only from himtelt; but he laid, that it will not be poſſible to agree 

« to that, becaule Prince Maurice and Count J/aldeck would repine at ha- 

« vying a body ot men not only out ot their command, but taken trom it; 
but he lays, it ſhall be ſpecitied, that I am not to obey others. He tur- 
ther alledged, that the labour would be infinite for him ro govern two Ar- 

« mics; and that it would make them ſeek all means to deſtroy our party, * 
« I deſire your advice, as to looking after the thing, as well as the puncti— 

« lio, in calc I may have a proper time to ſeck the King's permiſſion, 

As to your parting with your place, 1 know not if my Lord of Pembroke 

„ may not have the King's turtherance by the favour of his new alliance, 
« ſuch employments having been in his family. I offer it to your thoughts, 
„if the King's remitting all the quit-rents you pay would anſwer your oc— 
« caſions, and having the overplus well ſecured. My Lords of Albemarle 
and J/orceſter I tormerly told you, declined the propoſition. You may 
« be lure I will not be unmindtul or negligent in the affair of the Eugliſh 
title. My Lord of Lauderdale's preceding you (which indudes you to de- 
« fire the thing) 1 apprehend to be the greateſt obſtacle; ſo great is his power 
at preſent. But it you can any ways deal for your employment, I doubt 
not but then that affair may be tixcd. 

* I am juſt now informed by a perſon of honour and quality that endea— 7 

* yours were uled to get the King to oblige you to remain in Ireland, it 
the Parliament had fat; and that they believed the King was pertuaded to 
« it. Sir Thomas Doleman, who is much concerned for you, told me, that 
there were intentions then of bringing in articles againſt you by my Lord 
« of Buckingham's party to aſperſe, if not really prejudice you. There is 
* tome dealing on foot with him; for I am told, he has a ncw penſion in 
England under my Lord Ranelagh's name. Whenever you think it fit 
to come over, you ſhall have a very good apartment to yourtelf, without 
being troubled with us. It is much whiſpered, that we ſhall fall out with 
% Hain. If fo, I fear eſtates in Ireland will ſignify little, for the Hol- 
* landers Will allo certainly fall into it. I do all that lies in my power to 
get the King to ſatisfy my debts. If I can, this ſummer, I will wait on 
vou in Ireland. I do not ſay it poſitively, becauſe J have experienced how 
able perſons abſent are to be injured. At the laſt mecting of the Mem- 
bers, all endeavours were uſed to make them believe, that my Lord Cham- 
berlain's and my voyage was in order to a ſeparate Peace. But this artifice 
* took little effect, and the truth of the buſineſs that was gueſled at, was 

Vo. II. 3 « not 
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curious, and 
entire, It is 


dated on Jan. 15. 1674. and gives the following account of that affair 
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„When I have given you an account of my late Commiſſion, you will 
judge, who and what influences affaits at preſent. The King judged an 
alliance by the Duke's daughter to the Prince of Orange to ſuit mot} With 
his occaſions; as alſo a right underſtanding between them. My Lb. 

Chamberlain was commiſſionated to handle the eclairciſſement on = 
King's ſide, and my part was that relating to the Duke. The objeftice 
that the King made was, that the Prince of Orange during and * n 


* — * [ul t 
war, had endeavoured to raiſe up ſeditions at home. His anſwer — 
that before the Peace, he uſed his beſt endeavours to obtain, if not = 


ſtrain the King to it; but not by any thing tending to a Rebellion; that 
afterwards he would own himſelf a villain, if ever he had done the thing 
that might give any ſuſpicion thereof. My Lord Lauderdale had one 
Carſtaires ſcized upon and examined, who ſaid, that the Prince of Orange 
bid him compliment Duke Hamilton. This he owned; for it was 
unlawful (he thought) after wars to be civil to perſons of worth and honour 
This was all the quarrel on our ſide. Upon the King's deſiring to know 
who he had treated with, and the King's promiſe that the perſons named 
ſhould not ſuffer, he deſired to be excuſed; with this promiſe, that if for 
the future, any thing came to his knowledge that might diſturb the quiet 
of the Kingdoms, he would give notice of it in time. 
The Prince of Oranges complaints were, that the King, inſtead of hel 
ing him in his greateſt diſtreſs, had ſent over Embaſſadors who made 2 
ſtricter league with France; but that he forgot all things paſſed, which 
could not be helped. He ſaid, that it was inſinuated to him, that ſome. 
thing was intended for the Duke of Monmouth to his prejudice. To this 
we gave him ſatisfaction by the King's re. iterated commands. That which 
moſt touches was, the King's conniving at levies for France, and his fttia. 
neſs againſt ſuch as deſired to ſerve under him; upon which he pteſſed 
extremely, that the troops might be recalled, or that he might have leave 
to raiſe ſome for the ſervice of the States. To this he received not the 
ſatisfaction he wiſhed. Upon which he ſeveral times ſaid, that he was to 
expect little from us during our partiality and fear of diſpleaſing France; 
and that whilſt thoſe of my Lord Lauderdale's principles had ſo much cre. 
dit, the French intereſt would over-ballance his. At our parting, he bid 
us not only thank the King, but aſſure him, that if occaſion were, he 
would venture for his ſervice, his life and fortune. 

« 1 come now to my part. The King told me, his nephew and his nicce' 
marriage was the only thing capable of helping the Duke; and that tor 
that, as well as other reaſons, he had ſpoke to the Duke of it, who con- 
ſented that upon the Prince of Orange's deſiring it, I ſhould undertake the 
propoſition would be accepted. This Commiſſion I had from both, and 
upon its being moved to me by the Prince of Orange, I declared to him 
ſo much, and ſhewed him the account I gave of it to the Duke; from which 
letter, by my making a comma inſtcad of a full ſtop, the criticks would 
infer, that I had made the offer firſt. Upon this the Duke cxpreſlcd all 
the anger imaginable; but the Prince's letter by me fully juſtificd the con- 


not 


« trary. The Duke will have the whole letter to be a civil denial ; to which 
« have nothing to ſay, but that I am ſure the Prince thought it otherwile; 
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« for I ſhewed it him, who approved thereof. During our abſence, the CharLes 
II. 
« thote who wiſh not a good underſtanding between him and his nephew, will WW 


« King's mind hath been wrought upon in this affair ſo much, as I believe 


« have their aim. 1 almoſt forgot to tell you, that the Duke betore our 
„going Haid, he would not have his daughter marry bctore a Peace were 
« made. But this the King oppoſed, believing that when we had nothing 
« to ſay on that account, it would give a jealouſy, that other ends were 
« ſought under this negotiation, which he would not have any ways clogged. 
« The Duke's expoſtulation was mingled with much kindneſs, but avowing 
« that he liked not the thing from the firſt, and accuſing me of too much 
« haſte. His carriage ſince to me is very fair and open. I find the Duke of 
« Monmouth much of the lame mind; there being, beſides croisnels of in- 
« tereſts, tome private piques between the Prince and him. I fear, I have 
« been too tedious in my narrative as to publick concerns. 

« 1 deſire your advice in what happened between the Prince and me. He 
offered me, to make me General of all the King's ſubjects, it I could obtain 
leave to come over, and that he would be antwerable, that tor my ap- 
« pointments, I ſhould have no realon to complain. I inſiſted to receive 
« orders only from himiclt ; but he laid, that it will not be poſlible to agree 
« to that, becaule Prince Maurice and Count I/aldeck would repine at ha- 
ving a body ot men not only out ot their command, but taken trom it; 
« but he lays, it ſhall be ſpecitied, that I am not to obey others. He tur- 
ther alledged, that the labour would be infinite for him to govern two Ar- 
mics; and that it would make them ſeck all means to deſtroy our party. 
I deſire your advice, as to looking after the thing, as well as the puncti— 
lio, in caſe I may have a proper time to ſeck the King's permiſſion. 

« As to your parting with your place, I know not if my Lord of Pembroke 
« may not have the King's furtherance by the favour of his new alliance, 
« ſuch employments having been in his family. I offer it to your thoughts, 
if the King's remitting all the quit-rents you pay would anſwer your oc- 
« caſions, and having the overplus well ſecured. My Lords of Albemarle 
and J/arceſter I tormerly told you, declined the propoſition. You may 
be ſure 1 will not be unmindful or negligent in the affair of the Eugliſh 
title. My Lord of Lauderdale's preceding you (which induces you ro de- 
ſire the thing) I apprehend to be the greateſt obſtacle; ſo great is his power 
at preſent. But it you can any ways deal for your employment, I doubt 
not but then that affair may be tixcd. 
* I am juſt now informed by a perſon of honour and quality that endea— 
vours were uled to get the King to oblige you to remain in Ireland, if 
the Parliament had fat; and that they believed the King was periuaded to 
« it. Sir Thomas Doleman, who is much concerned for you, told mc, that 
there were intentions then of bringing in articles againſt you by my Lord 
ot Buckingham's party to aſperſe, if not really prejudice you. There is 
lome dealing on foot with him; for I am told, he has a new penſion in 
England under my Lord Ranelagh's name. Whenever you think it fit 
to come over, you ſhall have a very good apartment to yourielt, without 
being troubled with us. It is much whiſpered, that we ſhall fall out with 
Hain. If fo, I fear eſtates in Ireland will ſignify little, for the Hol. 
landers will allo certainly fall into it. I do all that lies in my power to 
get the King to ſatisfy my debts. If I can, this ſummer, I will wait on 
you in Ireland. 1 do not ſay it poſitively, becauſe J have experienced how 
liable perſons abſent are to be injured. At the laſt meeting of the Mem- 
bers, all endeavours were uſed to make them believe, that my Lord Cham- 
berlain's and my voyage was in order to a ſeparate Peace. But this artifice 
took little effect, and the truth of the buſineſs that was gueſled at, was 
Vor. II. 8 « not 
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CHARLES* not unacceptable; there being nothing more feared, than the Hollander: 
Il. „ cloſing up with France, and leaving the Confederates.” 
in January, Whilſt the Duke of Ormonde was in Ireland, a marriage was 
1675. concluded between his third ſon, the Lord John Butler, created Earl of 
Lori! John » Gowran, and the Lady Anne Chicheſter, ſole daughter and heir of Arthur 
nage and Earl of Donegall. It was likely to prove a very advantageous match, be- 
death, cauſe a great part of the Earl's eſtate in Ireland, and all that he had in E 
land, would have deſcended to their children, if they had any : but x 
hopes were defeated by the death of the Earl of Gowran in Auguſt 1675 
This young Nobleman was very agreeable in his perſon and converſation . 
but his vivacity betrayed him into ſome exceſſes and follies, to which youth 
is naturally ſubject. He died at Paris, whither he went for the recovery of 
his health, much impaired by his irregularities. Whilſt he was there in a 
lingering and waſting way, the Duke in a fatherly and Chriſtian concern for 
his future welfare, put him in mind of thoſe exceſſes, which had reduced 
him to that weak condition, and were likely to put a ſpecdy period to his 
life, and ſuggeſted to him thoſe reflections, which perhaps had been too long 
deferred, though neceſſary to fit him for another world. There was ſome. 
thing ſo noble, juſt, pious and Chriſtian in the ſentiments expreſſed in the 
letter, which his Grace wrote upon this occaſion, that I would fain have 
given it a place in the Appendix among others of that ſort, that the world 
might have ſeen one of the fineſt pieces of the kind that hath been eyer 
written; for this is the character which I have of it from the preſent Biſho 
of Worceſter, (the beauty of whoſe pen renders him an excellent and indiſ- 
putable judge of that of others) who had preſerved a copy of it, but could 
not caſily find it among his papers. The Duke laid his ſon's manner of life 
to heart; but all his remonſtrances could not reſtrain and correct the impe- 
tuoſity of youth. A repartce of his Grace's may not be improperly related 
on this occaſion. Mr. Cottington of Holme-Patrick about twelve miles 
from Dublin, had a fine houſe plcatantly ſeated on the ſea-fide, and was often 
viſited by the Duke of Ormonde and his ſons, and other great men, who 
delighted in the place for the pleaſure of its fituation, and the amuſements 
which the ſea afforded. He had undertaken to build a new Chapel on the 
ruins of an old one, and asked every body that came to his houſe to con- 
tribute ſomething towards the building and ornament of the Chapel. Among 
others, Lord John Butler being applied to, had promiſed him the Ten Com- 
mandments to be put over the Altar. Mr. Cottington was much pleaſed 
with his Lordſhip's gencroſity, and when he went to Dublin, could not for: 
bear extolling the preſent, in a viſit which he made to the Duke. As he 
was making great cncomiums on Lord John, his Grace replied, © I could 
« eaſily gueſs at the nature of my ſon's generoſity: he can readily part with 
_ © things that he does not care to keep himſelf. 
Duke of Or- Whilſt the Duke of Ormonde ſtaid in Ireland, ſome changes happened in 
monde r<%**the Court of England. The Duke of Buckingham was turned out of all 
us ang his poſts about the King, and even out of the Chancellorſhip of the Uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, at his Majeſty's ſpecial inſtance ; being ſucceeded in 
them all by the Duke of Monmouth. The Earl of Danby, the Lord Trea- 
ſurer, was now the chief Miniſter, and declared himſelf a patron of the Church 
of England. All Romiſh Pricſts that were the King's ſubjects had orders to 
depart the Realm, without exempting even ſuch as officiated for the Queen 
and foreign Embaſſadors in their Chapels. All Roman Catholicks whatever 
were forbid the Court; and the laws being put in execution againſt other 
Nonconformiſts, conventicles were ſupprefſed. This was to put the Parlia- 
ment into Hood humour, and to prepare matters for the opening of the ſel· 


ſion, which was to begin in April. The King apprehenſive that it might 
2 prove 
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come over, and cauſed Mr. Secretary Coventry to write to him on the ſub— 
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prove a troubleſome one, deſired earneſtly that the Duke of Ormonde would CuarLEs 


II. 


jet. The Norwich frigat was ordered to fetch him from J/aterford, and a 675. 


he came to London in April. 

The change in the Miniſtry had made none in his Grace's ſituation at Court : 
he ſtill continued out of all appearance of favour, This occaſioned his draw- 
ing up that long and excellent narrative of his comportmcnt in his Majeſty's 
ſervice, to vindicate his adminiſtration (particularly of the revenue) from the 
aſperſions of Lord Ranelagh, who had from Chriſtmas 1670. undertaken to 
manage all the revenue of Ireland in a more advantagcous manner to the 
King than it had ever been before. As this contains a clear account of the 
condition and management of that revenue, during the time that the Duke 
of Ormonde was Lord Lieutenant, and is a full refutation of the inſinuations, 
rather than charges, that had been artfully made uſe of by his enemies to 
prejudice the King againſt him, I have inſerted it in the Appendix, p. 83. 
He had taken the reſolution of returning back to Ireland in Auguſt, and 
was preparing for that journey in order to ſecure a conſiderable concern of 
his own, which lay at ſtake, when his Majeſty ſent for him to have his aſſiſt- 
ance in Council. This obliged him to put off his journcy, and lcave his 
affairs in Ireland in more uncertainty than was convenient tor him; but he 
ſubmitted in obedicnce to the King's commands ; otherwiſe he would hardly 
have been flattered into a ſtay by any arguments of his tricnds relating to the 
publick. The buſineſs in which his advice was required was the compoſing 


of a new eſtabliſhment for Jre/and, and the letting of new farms of the * 


revenue. The Duke could not imagine for what reaſon he was now ad- 
mitted to be preſent, after ſo long a diſpenſation with him in the 1riſh at- 
fairs, from which he had for ſome years been induſtriouſly excluded. He 
attended at the conſideration of the ſeveral propoſals made by different per- 
ſons on thoſe ſubjects, in hopes that the beſt offer and the beſt tenants would 
be at laſt accepted, and the revenue diſpoſed of to the beſt and moſt proper 
uſes. That made by Mr. George Pitt and his partners was in the Duke's 
opinion che moſt advantageous of any to his Majeſty; and the debates on 


this ſubject gave occaſion to the diſpute with Ranelagh, who had made an- 
other propoſal for farming the revenue. 


Richard Jones, now Viſcount (and afterwards Earl of) Ranelagh, was a Ii, dipure 


man of good parts, great wit, and very little religion; had an head turned _ Fra 
for projects, and was formed for intrigue, artful, inſinuating and deſigning, g. 


craving and greedy of money, yet at the ſame time profuſe and laviſh. His 
mother, a daughter of the firſt Earl of Cork, had the ſame genius or taſte for 
intrigue, and ſet up for a politician. She had aſſemblies of this ſet of men 
ſeveral nights in every week at her houſe, in which they uſed to conſider of 
meaſures and lay ſchemes to put ſome men into places and diſpoſſeſs others. 
Her ſon the Lord Ranelagh had carly obligations to the Duke of Ormonde, 
whoſe friendly and powerful interpoſition made up the differences between 
him and his father. The Duke had taken him into his particular protection, 
and made him Chancellor of the Exchequer upon the death of Sir Robert 
Meredith, procured an addition to his ſalary, and got him made a Privy 
Counſellor. Ranelagh in all his letters from the time that his Grace left 
Ireland in 1668. to the end of Of. 1670. gave the higheſt encomiums of 
his adminiſtration, and profeſſed the greateſt zeal for his ſervice, and the 
deepeſt ſenſe of the favours he had received, that could be expected from the 
moſt grateful mind, or from the faſteſt friend, as I ſee by his own letters. 
within that period of time. But coming to England at the latter end of 
1670, he ſoon ſtruck in with the Duke of Buckingham and his Cabal; and 
taking advantage of a paper ſtiled The ſtate of his Majeſty's revenue, being 


an 
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CnaxL xs an eſtimate of the growing and annual charge in Ireland, and of the debts 


II. 


duc to the Crown, made by the Vice-Treaſurer at a diſtance from his books 


CYV and papers, when he could not aſcertain either, he made a contract with the 


1675. 


Complaint 
againſt Lord 
Ranelagh in 
Council. 


King, whereby in conſideration of the revenue being aſſigned to him and 
his partners, he engaged to defray the expences of the civil and military liſts 
and other charges of the Crown in that Kingdom. This contract was called 
Lord Ranelagh's Undertaking, and being founded on an eſtimate, where 
both the debt and revenue of the Crown were leſſened, and the charge of 
the government magnified, above what they really were, it was vaſtly to his 
Lordſhip's advantage, at the ſame time that by defalcations to which he 
claimed a right, his Majeſty who thought he had thereby provided in a cer. 
tain way for the charge of that Kingdom, (which was then alſo much re. 
duced) found his revenue as much loaded with debt, and his Army worſe 
paid than ever. The creditors of the Crown complained of diſappoint. 
ments, and the pcople were horribly oppreſſed, fined and proſecuted for 
payments, of which they produced Exchequer acquittances, and charged with 
exceſſive ſums, which vaſtly exceeded their uſual payments, and which, tho 
laid upon them by the arbitrary will and pleaſure of the undertakers, they 
were forced to pay to prevent their immediate ruin. 

The ſufferings of the people were ſo very grievous, and the clamours a. 
gainſt the Undertakers ſo univerſal throughout the Kingdom, that the Duke 
of Ormonde thought himſelf obliged to repreſent them to his Majeſty, and 
to ſhew the fallacies of the undertaking, which had been exceedingly to his 
loſs in the revenue, and very prejudicial to his affairs. Lord Ranelagh had 
on Oct. g. preſented a petition to the Council, praying an allowance of cer- 
tain ſums to the amount of 114041/. 135. 8 d. 1; and his Grace had by a 
particular which he had drawn up, ſhewed, that if thoſe and all other de- 
mands of his were allowed, he would ſtill be indebted to the King 98222/. 
125. 11 d. 1; Whereas his Lordſhip pretended that he had overpaid what he 
had received. This occaſioned a long verbal diſcourſe, which Ranelagh 
made to the Board on OF. 27. wherein he took the liberty of ſaying, that 
for ten years before his undertaking the revenue of Ireland had been ex- 
ccedingly miſmanaged ; and this he repeated frequently in very aggravating 
terms. The Duke of Ormonde concciving himſelf reflected on, complained 
of it on Nov. 3. to the King in Council, and deſired Ranelagh might be 
required to explain his meaning, and juſtify the charge, if levelled at his ad- 
miniſtration. Ranelagh was ordered to attend at the Board on the 12th, 
when he appeared ; and being told by the Lord Keeper, that he was called 
in to give an account of ſome expreſſions in his late diſcourſe, which ſeemed 
to reflect upon the Duke of Ormonde, the following dialogue enſued, which, 
becauſe it is the moſt natural, the ſhorteſt and the livelieſt manner of repre- 
ſenting it, I have choſe to relate it in the very words wherein it paſſed, the 


King being preſent. 


* Lord Ranclagh. My purpoſc was not to reflect upon my Lord of Or- 
monde or any body elſe; but to give his Majeſty a ſtate of his affairs, as 
they ſtood before my undertaking. Duke of Ormonde. But your Lord- 
ſhip was pleaſed to name often the word miſmanagement ; and if that 
related to the time that J governed, it muſt reflect upon me, and I am 
willing to give your Lordſhip all manner of provocation to ſpeak plain 
in that particular. R. I named no body, but the things themſelves will 
lead to the perſons. I am content what I (aid be referred to a Committee 
for examination. For if I ſaid your Majeſty's affairs were milmanaged, it 
was true, and it plainly ſo appeared to your Majeſty by what I ſaid; and 
I fay again, that the management was as bad as poſlibly could be. 
« O. Sir, I am of opinion with that noble Lord, that the things —_— 
he + 
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« of a Committee, and ptay your Majeſty, that matters be tranſacted in 
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„ will find out the perſons, and I alto join iſſue with him in the expedient CHARLES 


II. 


„writing, that what is alledged on either ſide may be more liable to this WW 


« examination. For, I think, long accounts uſe not to be ſtated by an ora- 
« tion ; and that in ſuch a diſcourſe, when well ſtudied and long thought 
« on, there may as well be conveycd in it a libel, as a vindication. R. My 
„Lord, I think ſhort ſpeeches may contain as much libel in _ as long 
« ones. D. O. But, Sir, I deſire to hear it laid to my charge that I mit- 
« managed your affairs. That is the thing till inſinuated, though not ſaid; 
« and therefore I muſt challenge the proof of that miſmanagement, or 
« charge the informer with untruth. X. Sir, I thought this had not been 
« a place for ſuch expreſſions; and I ſhall here find my ſelf at ſome dilad- 
« vantage. The King. No, no—untruth—that— D. O. Sir, I ſaid un- 
« truth; and there is no man whatever who exceeds me not in quality, to 
« whom 1 will not ſay the ſame, till his proofs do ſhew the contrary. My 
„Lord was pleaſed to ſay, he named no man: but by many expericnces of 
« his Lordſhip's dealings towards me, 1 have ſufficient motives that keep me 
« from imagining he meant any body elſe, And yet I preſume to think, 
« that for the time of my management there, I can ſhew your Majeſty as 
« fair accounts as any man whatſocver. - And pray, my Lord, ſince you will 
not name the perſons, what are the things you call miſmanagement? MF. 
« Sir, I call that miſmanagement, when your Majeſty's revenue that is in- 
« tended for the publick, and to the payment of your Majeſty's eſtabliſh- 
ment, civil and military, ſhall be diverted by private warrants, contrary 
to inſtrutions, and your Army thereby be left ſo ſhamefully in arrcar. 
D. O. Sir, If my Lord can name any one private warrant iſſued to my 
« proper advantage, or by my own authority, let him name it. R. No, 
« my Lord, I cannot ſay that ſuch warrants were to your own advantage; 
« but I ſay the private intereſt in ſuch things was preferred to the publick. 
%. O. Why then, my Lord, ſince you will not name one of that kind, 
« ] will; and that was a warrant to pay your Lordſhip 1000 J. which was, 
« 1] am ſure, not to my account, but your own. However, you brought 
« a warrant from his Majeſty, who did command it, and I gave obedience. 
« R. 1 confeſs, 1 had 1000/7. but it was in part of a greater debt due to 
© my Father, and all that I had for fiftcen years ſervice. D. O. Sir, I am 
« well content, that all theſe matters be refcrred to the examination of a 
Committee; and I pray you, give your commands to the Lord Ranelagh 
„to put all in writing. R. I am ready ſo to do, whenever your Majeſty 
commands. His Lordſhip being withdrawn, the Lord Keeper ſaid, © Surely 
to give obedience to your Majeſty's warrants is no miſmanagement, nor 
« ought to be reputed ſuch.” Whereupon it was ordered, that Lord Ra- 
nelagh ſhould give in a ſtate of the fact, and the particulars of the miſma- 
nagement for the ten years before his Undertaking. 

Three months paſled, and Lord Ranelagh gave in no account purſuant to 
the order. This obliged the Duke of Ormonde on Feb. 18. to preſent a 
petition to the Board, ſetting forth, © the foregoing order and Lord Ra- 
* nelagh's neglect, notwithſtanding his Majeſty, at the petitioner's inſtance, 
had ordered Sir John Nicholas, the Clerk of the Council then attending, 
* to call upon him for his narrative, and his Lordſhip had upon that and 
* other occaſions promiſed to bring it in within a very ſhort time, but had 

ſtill failed in the performance of his promiſes: whereupon the petitioner 
found himſelf conſtrained humbly to beſeech his Majeſty, that, ſince no- 
thing could more nearly and highly concern him in this world, than the 
* vindication of the integrity, diligence and faithfulneſs of his ſervice to his 
* Majeſty, which might ſuffer under the reflections of ſo ſolemn a diſcourſe 
Vo. II. Ss Z delivered 


c 
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CrnarLes*® delivered in full Council, the Lord Ranelagh might be required to bring 
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« in the ſo long and ſo often promiſed narrative ; that the petitioner if he 
* 


L © ſhould find himſelf injured thereby, might have means to acquit himſeif 
1676. « from any miſconſtruction of his actions or ſervice by reaſon of that Lord; 


Lord Rane- 
lagh's paper. 


« diſcourſe.” Lord Ranelagh was thereupon ordered to give in hi 
tive on the Wedneſday 5%. xe ; his nate 

He deferred it however till March 1. when it was delivered. The ur 
port of it was to ſhew, that his management of the revenue after Chin 1 
day 1670, was better than the management from April 1. 1662. till that 
time. This he endcavours to do by calculations, reckoning the Charge of 
the eſtabliſhment in that interval of time to amount to 16660000 J. and the 
receipts of the Exchequer for the ſame to be 18267720. 10. 44d. ſo tha: 
there was received 166772/. 10s. 4d. more than was neceſlary to pay the 
eſtabliſhment, which yet was 146143 J. 7s. 74. in arrear when his contrad 
began. Theſe two laſt ſums making 312915. 175. 11 d. or thereabouts 
« (he ſays) were applied to other uſes than the ſaid eſtabliſhments, of which 
« $50000/. was made uſe of towards clearing the old arrears, due before the 
« commencement of this calculation. This he repreſents as contrary to the 
« King's repeated inſtructions and letters, that the income of the revenue 
„ ſhould be applied in the firſt place to diſcharge the eſtabliſhment, and to 
te the leave which (he was informed) his Majeſty had given to ſuſpend the 
« obeying his own letters and warrants, in caſe they ſhould be found incon. 
« yenient to his ſervice there.” This with the large arrear of the revenue 
which he computes at 250000/. (ſome part of which was deſperate) when his 
undertaking began, is the ſubſtance, and contains all the particulars of his 
charge of the management of the revenue. 

It muſt be obſerved, that theſe calculations in the moſt material points 
were but eſtimates, and not made with that certainty of which accounts are 
capable. No notice is taken in them of other neceſſary charges beſides the 
eſtabliſhment, ſuch as the buying of Chappel Izod, Charlemont, a mags. 
zinc of corn, and the cuſtoms of Derry and Strong ford, nor of the thiee 
years Dutch war, Bill againſt Iriſb cattle, the fitting of the Court of Claims, 
and other reaſons why the ſubje& ſhould be favoured in their payments. 
The calculations take in the time of four chief Governors, and three Vice- 
Treaſurers, promiſcuouſly reflecting upon ſome one, more or all of them, 
without determining which was to blame. A charge of this ſort, conſiſting 
merely of conjeQures and eſtimates, without any proof, does not ſeem to 
have required three hours time to have drawn it up, and was ſcarce worthy 
of notice. Yet notwithſtanding the uncertainty of the whole, and the mi- 
ſtakes in the computation, at leaſt of the arrears before April 1. 1662. the 
Duke of Ormonde thought it a fit occaſion to vindicate his own adminiſtta- 
tion, and put in the following anſwer. 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 
" HA read my Lord of Ranelagh's paper preſented in Council by 
your Majeſty's command on the tirſt of March laſt, and remembring 
the ſcope of his ſpeech in October before, magnifying the effects of his 
« own, and undervaluing and diſparaging the management of affairs during 
e the preceding governments in Ireland, (wherein mine being much the 
« longeſt, muſt needs have the greateſt ſhare) I do humbly crave leave, by 
« way of anſwer to thoſe objections, that either in the ſpeech or paper 
« may be aimed at me, or underſtood to concern me, to preſent your Ma- 
« jeſty with the enſuing diſcourſe. | 
* When you were firſt pleaſed in 1661 to deſign me to ſerve you as Lieu- 


<« tenant of Ireland, 1 was not ſo tranſported with the honour of that mul. 
I as 
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« as not to ſee the difficulty of performing ir, and to examine mine own ca CHARLES 
« pacity to ſerve you therein. And therefore I conſidered with mylelt We - AL 
« moſt important branches of it, and how I was qualificd tor the an{wering 2 
« of them. The whole of it, I thought, conſiſted in, and might be reduced 1676. 
« ro ſome general heads; which ſeemed to me to be, the Government Ec- 
« cleſiaſtical, Civil, Military, and fourthly the Revenue; which though in- 
« cluded in the Civil, I ſhall here deſire to put by itſelt, as the foundation 
and ſubiect of the Lord Ranelagh's imputations. 

« For the three firſt. The long expetience I had had, during the reign of 
« your Majeſty's Father, of bleſſed memory; of the ſeveral parties and facti- 
« ons in that Kingdom; my inſight into the grounds of them; and the 
« knowledge I had gained of the parts, inclinations, temper and intereſt of 
« the chiet men in Church, State, and the Army, as well as of thole who 
e had been in oppoſition to your Majeſty, either as Confederate Roman Ca- 
« tholicks or Parliamentarians, by frequent Treatics I had with them, gave 
« me ſome confidence to think my ſelf as capable to ſerve you, in that truſt, 
« among thoſe men, and in that conjunctute, as any other. And 1 ſhall freely 
« acknowledge, that I employed moſt of my thoughts and endeavours upon 
« eſtabliſhing your Majcſty's Government newly reſtored, and ſecuring the 
peace of the Kingdom, by bringing your ſubjects there from the higheſt 
« animoſitics that a bloody and mercileſs war, and the difference of Reli- 
gion and civil intereſt could produce, to yield equal obedience to your 
« government, and to the diſtribution which the Acts of Settlement and Ex- 
planation had regulated. And herein, by the bleſſing of God, I have ſuc- * 
ceeded and left that government more caly and ſafe, than at any time 1 
« found it; notwithſtanding the conſpiracy for ſurprizing your Majeſty's 
« caſtle of Dublin in the year 1663. and the Rebellion of Carrickfergus in 
« 1666. which being ſeaſonably diſcovered and ſuppreſſed by me, and divers 
« of the conſpirators and revoltets executed, ſome have been pleaſed to un- 
dervalue, as fooliſhly laid and weakly attempted by them; the uſual judg- 
« ment made of ſuch deſigns, when they have no better ſucceſs. 
« Your Majcſty (as I preſume to think) ſuppoſing, that I might be proper 
for that other part of your ſervice, and that I might not be very skilful in 
the affairs of your revenue (my courle of life having given me no opportu- 
© nity of advantaging my ſelf that way) very prudently, and purſuant to former 
precedents, provided againſt any errors I might fall into, by cauſing an 
eſtabliſhment to be compoſed, which was long debated, agreed upon and 
reported by a Committee of the Board, and atterwards read, approved of 
and ſigned by your Majeſty in full Council (the method then and formerly 
held in the like caſe); by purſuant Inſtructions; by making choice of a 
very able Vice-Treaſurer and other Officers; and by reſtraining us all by 
ſuch rules, and within ſuch limits, as none could tranſgreſs, but by your 
Majeſty's poſitive allowance and dircaion, without palpable diſobedience 
and the danger of proportionable puniſhmenr. 
« If I ſhould only ſay, that I have kept mylelt to that eſtabliſhment ; that 
I have obſerved thoſe Inſtructions; and that I have not gone beyond the 
limits that were ſet me, I ſuppoſe 1 have ſufficiently anſwered all, that it 
concerns me to anſwer, of the Lord Ranelagh's inſinuations and ſeemingly 
convincing inferences upon his calculations, till he ſhall think fit to ſet 
down the particular deviations I am guilty of. But in the mean time, 
though I am not ignorant of the diſadvantage of making anſwers to gene- 
ral objections and artificial implications; yet Jam unwilling to lie under 
the prejudice his ſpeech and paper may have left in your Majeſty or any 


of my Lords who heard them, till he ſhall think fit to come to particu- 
te lars. 
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CHARLES © It is not my intention, when I mention my unskilfulneſs in matters of 


Wa 


„ 
1676. « 


accounts, or when I ſuppoſe a want of invention in myſelf to improve 
the revenue, to beſpeak your Majeſty's pardon for any corrupt miſappli- 
cation of your money to my own, or to the uſe of any friend, relation 
or ſervant of mine, or for grols failings, proceeding from unexcuſable te. 
miſsneſs or negligence. Nor do I intend by mentioning the ability of the 
Treaſury-· Officers choſen by your Majeſty, and the reſtraints laid upon 
them and me, to diſcharge myſelf by or upon them, if I have not endea. 
voured, and that with good ſucceſs, to perform all the parts that belonged to 
me, in order to the aſcertaining, improving, bringing in, and frugal manage. 
ment of your Majeſty's revenue. When I ſhall be convinced of any failing 
in any of theſe particulars, no man ſhall ſubmit himſelf with more humility 
and reſignation to your Majeſty's judgment, than I ſhall do, without pretend. 
ing or imploring that former ſervices may commute for ſubſequent faults, 
% But I deſire it may be conſidered, what the part and duty of a chief 
Governor of Ireland was in my time, in relation to the iſſuing of the re. 
venue there. It was to give warrants to the Vice-Trealurer for all pay- 
ments within the eſtabliſnment; except ſuch as were of courſe to be paid 
upon Debentures ſtated and atteſted by the Auditor. It was likewiſe, 
with a ſelect number of the Council to give warrants for the diſpoſal of 
the Concordatum money ; provided that the warrants ſo given did not ex- 
cced an annual ſum allowed me in the eſtabliſhment for that uſe. If they 
did, ſuch exceſs was to be charged on the ſubſcribers of the warrants, and 
defalked out of their entertainments, that ſo your Majeſty might be ſure to 
loſe nothing by our improvidence. 
© That I have conſtantly, and in the proper ſeaſons, ſigned ſuch warrants, 
I think, is not doubted, the inſinuation lying on the other hand. And 
if I had ſigned more or other warrants, than could be juſtified by the 
eſtabliſhment, or by ſome other ſufficient authority, the Vice-Treaſuret 
was not obliged or authorized to pay them, nor the Commiſlioners of his 
accounts (of which number I was not) to paſs them. But I do poſitively 
affirm, that taking one year with another, during my government and my 
ſon Ofſory's, we have kept ourſelves within the allowance for Concorda- 
tums. And this I aſſert upon the penalty (if it be found otherwiſe) of 
paying my ſhare of whatever hath been iſſued under the notion of Concor- 
datum money, in our time, beyond that allowance. 
« That ſeveral ſums of money, not comprehended in the eſtabliſhment, 
have been paid to ſeveral perſons and uſes out of your Majeſty's treaſure, 
and by your command, under your Royal Signature, ſometimes directing 
me to give warrants for ſuch payments, and ſometimes ſignifying your 
leaſure immediately to the Vice-Treaſurer, cannot be denied. But it is 
deſired, the Lord Ranelagh would declare, whether ſuch commands from 
your Majeſty were not ſufficient warrants to me, to the Vice-Trealurer, 
and to the Commiſſioners of his accounts; or which of the payments he 
conceives ought to have been forborne. For I ſuppoſe his Lordſhip will 
not diſallow of the obedience given to all ſuch commands from your Ma- 
jeſty; ſince the bare pretence (for any thing that yet appears) of your Ma. 
jeſty's like commands to him, is the beſt excuſe he hath hitherto made for 
the manifeſt breach of his contract. | 
« As for thoſe repeated poſitive Letters and Inſtructions, whereby (as the 
Lord Ranelagh very poſitively ſays) your Majeſty, from time to time, was 
pleaſed to order and direct, that the income of your revenue ſhould be ap- 
plicd in the firſt place to pay and diſcharge the eſtabliſhment; and this pte. 
ferable to all payments whatſoever, I have cauſed diligent ſearch to be 


made for them, and find no ſingle letter to that effect; nor any 9 
«* tending 
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« Majeſty's pleaſute, in confirmation of an humble propolition I made of 


« the ſame date. The words as they are in my luſtructions are theſe, 978. 


« and if any letter ſhall hereafter come unto you from us or our Council, re- 
« quiring the performance of any thing contrary to our directions in our ſaid 
« eſtabliſhment, de do give you authority to forbear (if you think fit) the 
« execution thereof, until you ſhall firſt give us information of the reaſons 
« inducing you thereunto, and thereupon receive our farther direction there- 
« in, and farther Declaration of our pleaſure. The words of the Propoſi— 
« tion, Which arc to be found in the Council Books, arc, That his Ma- 
« jeſty may declare his expreſs pleaſure, that no Iriſh ſuit, by way of re- 
card, be moved for by any of his ſervants or others, before the ordinary 
« revenue there become able to ſuſtam the neceſſary charges of that Crown, 
« and the debts thereof be fully cleared. To which was declared in Coun- 
« cil, as followeth. This is moſt reaſonable, it ſtanding with no ſound rule 
« of el to exerciſe the acts of bounty in a place which doth not aiſ- 
« charge itſelf. 

Ms How A can properly be called letters, or how they can truly be 
called poſitive letters, and repeated orders and directions from time to 
time, conſidering the latitude expteſſed in the words, ( you think fir) 1 
« do not comprehend. And this, and no other, that I can find directed 
* to me, is the power his Lordſhip ſays, he is informed your Majcſty gave 
« to ſuſpend the obcying of your own letters. And of this power I made 
* ſuch uſe (notwithſtanding the latitude left me) that men grew weary of 
« bringing letters for bountics to me, and frequently got them directed im- 


« mediately to the Vice-Treaſurer; where, what ſucceſs they had, it con- 


« cerns him to anſwer. As I cannot doubt but he will well do, having been 
« diſcharged by the Commiſſioners of his accounts, and having been ſince 
under very ſtrict examination, by vertue of a Commiſſion under the Great 
« Seal; and having (as I muſt preſume) fairly acquitted himſelf, becauſe he 


« was ſoon after appointed by your Majeſty to be one of the principal Com- 


« miſſioners of enquiry into the ſettlement of Ireland, and advanced to the 
high place he holds. However that hath, or ſhall fall out, certain it is, 
« that the Vice-Treaſurer's executing that office in my time, cannot acquit 
« themſelves, but they muſt at the ſame time acquit me. It is poſſible, 
« we might have been both faulty, I in giving, and they in obeying warrants 
« beſides, or beyond the eſtabliſhment, without ſufficient authority; and then 
the Commiſſioners of accounts would be no leſs faulty for paſſing ſuch 
« warrants. But it was very poſlible, the Vice-Treaſurer and the Commiſ- 
ſioners might have been faulty and I free; for that, as I was no Commil- 
« ſfioner of the Vice-Treaſurer's accounts, ſo in my Commiſſion, where 
power ſeems to be given me to call to account all accountable Officers, 
« the Treaſurer and Vice-Treaſurer are not only excepted, but I was not to 
« bring any other accountable Officers to account, but before the Treaſurer, 
« Vice-Treaſurer, and Barons of the Exchequer. So that by letters from 
« your Majeſty dired ed to the Vice-Treaſurer, payments might juſtifiably 
have been made without my knowledge; and yet perhaps ſuch, as I would 
* not have allowed of, if they had been directed unto me. 

But to prevent, as much as in me lay, the application of your Majeſty's 
« reyenue to any other uſes than thoſe of the eſtabliſhment, I iſſued ſeveral 
orders to the Vice-Treaſurer, requiring him to make no payments upon any 
« warrants whatſoever (not excepting your Majeſty's) till the payments, di- 
* rected by the eſtabliſhment, were fully made. The ſum of my juſtification 
touching the iſſuing your Majeſty's revenue, and other treaſure, conſiſts of 
e theſe heads. 
Vo“. II. 


6 A © . That 


137 


« tending that way, but one of June 22. 1662. and the Declaration of your CHarLEs 


II. 


1676. 
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CHarLEs © 1. That I entered upon the Government too ſoon after your Majeſty 
II. © Reſtoration; when many who had long lived under oppreſſion and hy 
WWW © (cry for their conſtant adherence to your Majeſty's cauſe, were full pa 
1676. e pectation of relief by it; and when divers were to be rewarded, ho ha 
« becn zealous and active in it. And I ſuppoſe, the bountics of thoſe time 
© and for thoſe reaſons, will be found no leſs juſtifiable, than any that be 
« bcen ſince made. , 
„ 2. That I have not given warrant for the diſpoſing of any patt of K 
but by warrant of the eſtabliſhment, or by poſitive expreſs direction from 
« your Majeſty under your Royal Signature, (which the Lord Ranelagh muſt 
« allow to be ſufficient authority to me, or not to be ſo to him) or upon ſome 
d emergent occaſion agreed on at Council, paſſed by the Commiſſioners ot 
« accounts, and not excepted againſt by the Lord Treaſurer, or Lords Com. 
« miſlioners of the Treaſury of England, to whom the accounts were an. 
* nually to be tranſmitted. The total of moneys thus paid, will, upon en- 
« quiry, be found very inconſiderable. | 
« 3, That I have not exceeded the allowance for Concordatums, taking 
« one ycar with another. 

« 4. That I iſſued orders to the Vice-Treaſurer, not to pay any warrants 
| * whatſocycr, till the eſtabliſhment of the Civil and Military Lifts were 
| e paid. 

f 5. That I could do no more therein, becauſe I was by my Commiſſion 
« reſtrained from bringing him to account. 

« 6. That no diſcovery was made of any miſcarriage of mine, either in 
« the diſpoſition of your Majeſty's revenue, or of the forfeited lands in Je- 
q | « /and, which might alſo relate to the revenue, upon the Commiſſions of 
« enquiry, authorizing and directing, with ample power, ſuch enquiries; 
ce though I had good reaſon to believe the Promoters of thoſe Commiſſions, 
« and ſome of thoſe who ſat upon them, would not have been ſorry to have 
« found, nor backward to report, if they could have found, any conſider- 
« able miſcarriage of mine. 

« But beſides the prudent and methodical diſpoſing of your Majeſty's trea- 
« ſurc according to direction, I acknowledge it is the part and duty of a 
e chief Governor of Ireland, in vertue of his general authority and ſuper- 
« intendance, frequently to ſir and conſult with your Majeſty's Privy Coun- 
& cil, and the Officers of the revenue; and with their aſſiſtance to conſider, 
« determine and execute whatever ſhall be found fit to be done for the bring- 
« ing your Majeſty's revenue into charge, for the levying and cauſing it to 
e be brought into the Exchequer, according to the ability of the ſubject, 
« and the conjuncture of times, for the improving it, and for the better 
e enabling himſelf from time to time, to give your Majeſty a punctual ac- 
© count of your affairs. 

« How conſtantly this courſe hath been held by me, will beſt appear by 
« the many rclults of ſuch conſultations, by the manifold orders, and Pro- 
ce clamations, iſſued touching your Majeſty's revenue, and by the frequent te- 
« preſentations made to your Majeſty, and the Lords of the Council con- 
« cerning it; which are too many, and too long, to be more particulatly 
© mentioned, but are ready to be produced. 

« It after all this aſſiduity, it hath fallen out, that ſome part of your Ma- 
« jeſty's revenue, which might have been brought into charge, was not 
« (which for any certainty that is in my Lord Ranelagh's paper, may be 
«* much, or may be little or nothing) it may be reaſonably conſidered, That 
though the Officers of the Exchequer were in honeſty obliged to all pol 
« ſible diligence in the performance of the duty of their reſpective places; 


« yet, as the world goes, it will be no miracle, if it hath fallen 3 
« the 
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« the Lord Ranelagh and his partners, who were to have the benefit of their CHARLES 


« own diſcoveries, have been more active and induſtrious in their enquirics ; 


© That from the ycar 1641. to 1660. there was no ute of an Excacquer ; W 


« Thar the Officers were diſpetſed to ſeek tor a ſubſiſtence which their places 
« could not afford them; That at your Majeſty's Reſtoration, the Records 
« of the revenue mult (if at all) be found in much ditorder; That many of 
« the old expericuced Officers were dead or ſuperannuated. Which being 
« conlidercd, it will not be wondered at, if it required a very conſiderable 
« time to reduce them to order, or it in the doing of it, many crrors have 
« been committed. And whatſocver the Lord Ranel/agh may, with ſor— 
« row, lay he and his partners have loſt by the negligence of the Officers, 
« and the intolvency of your Majeſty's debtors; I muſt take leave to belicve, 
« they have at leaſt cadeavourcd to make it up on the ſubject, by ſerving 
« yery many of them with procels, where nothing, or not ſo much, as was 
« demanded, was duc from them. 

« | take the liberty to ſay this, as grounded upon my own experience, be- 
ing able to ſhew, that having iflued procels againſt my tenants, in ſeveral 
« Countics, to their great damage and vexation, they were deſired by my 
« Othcers to draw their whole demand into one charge. This they did and 
« jt atnountcd to 130007. but was diſcharged for about 657/. 13s. od. . 
« which 1 do not wholly attribute to their ill-will to me, or to their belief, 
« that I was like to lie quictly under the oppreſſion. But by their proceeding 
« in this caſe, it may well be concluded, how tenderly poorcr and more help- 
les men may have been treated, tor lefler ſums; ſuch as they had rather, and 
© had better pay twice over, than to go from their plough to the Exchequer, 
« to procure diſcharges ; which could not be had but by difficult and expen- 
« five ſearches. Nor can this vexation to the ſubject be wholly diſcharged 
« by the Contractors upon the Officers of the Exchequer ; for that the Con- 
« tractors had provided by their Contract, 4 te have fall power by them- 
« ſelves, their Deputies, Agents or ſervants to view, ſearch, examine and 
« take copies of all Records, Books, papers or other Memorials concerning 
« the premiſſes without charge, or paying any fee for the ſame. And therc- 
« fore they might, and ought to have taken care, not to have cauſed pro- 
« cels to be iſſued, where nothing, or not ſo much, as was, demanded, was 
“due. 

« This remark belongs properly to the head of bringing in the revenue, 
« after it is in charge; where ſtill my juſtification muſt be, my conſtant cn- 
« deavour, by the aforementioned aſſiſtance, and my ready application of all 
« the authority I had from your Majeſty, as it was at any time neceſſary, or 
&« deſircd from me, for that end. Which having done, if much more had 
« been left in arrcar, the fault could not have been mine; for the Lord Ra- 
« nelagh knows very well, that a great part of the arrears were unavoidably 


may appear not only by the papers indorſed by himſelf, but by other com- 
« putations ready to be produced. 


As to the improvement of your Majeſty's revenue, which is another part 
« of the duty of a chief Governor, it might be conſidered, that during my 
Government, the Parliament of Ireland ſettled on the Crown in perpe— 
tity, great additions to the revenue, as hearth money, exciſe, &c. and 
e preſented your Majeſty with ſeveral ſubſidies. Which though it ought to 
be attributed to the great affection, loyalty and gratitude of your ſubjects 
there; yet I had the good fortune to be as inſtrumental in it (I will pre- 
ſume to ſay) as any other, that could have been put into the Government. 

Words of the Contract. 
« And 


© incurred in the time of my Government, and could not be brought in; as 
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And when thele additions were obtained and eſtabliſhed by law, I can 
produce a computation, by which it will appear, that the beſt uſe that 
was poſlible was made of them; and that they were conſiderably raiſed 
even beyond what the Lords Juſtices computed they could be brought 
unto. And yet in the time of my Government, there fell out many evident 
obſtructions and calamities, to hinder the proſperity of that Kingdom 
For, firſt, during the many years ſitting of the Court of Claims, the 
thoughts and induſtries of moſt men were ſo taken up in getting and ſe. 
curing of land, that they neither had time nor encouragement to improye 
it. Next, the Act for prohibiting of 1r;ſh cattle into England, and the 
other Act of forbidding trafftick with foreign plantations, both of them 
paſſed in the time of my Government. Then alſo happened the war with 
France, Holland and Denmark all at a time. Then alſo the plague and 
burning of London; all of them great and manifeſt impediments to the 
trade, and conſequently to the improvement of the Kingdom, and your 
Majeſty's revenue. 
« It is now humbly ſubmitted to your Majeſty's judgment, whether it was 
poſſible for me to be more careful to improve, or frugal in the iſſuing and 
right application of your revenue there, than I have been, if I had ſtipu- 
lated with your Majeſty (as the Lord Ranelagh hath done) and had been 
to receive to my own uſe the fruits of my induſtry. How far it can im. 
port, or convince me of improvidence, if much more than the ſum men- 
tioned by the Lord Ranelagh, had been diverted to other uſes, than thoſe 
of the eſtabliſhment; whether the inſinuation relating to your Majeſty's 
repeated poſitive orders and directions, touching the preference to be given 
to the payment of the eſtabliſhment, and the power, he ſays he is in- 
formed, your Majeſty gave to ſuſpend the obeying your own letters, are 
fairly urged or truly grounded; and whether that inſinuation, whatever 
his Lordſhip ſays was, or was not, his intention by it (as it is worded 
and placed) mult not neceſſatily reflect upon me, by inferring that 1 had 
corruptly, or negligently ſuffered the revenue of Ireland to be miſap- 
plicd, or had not cauſed it to be brought in, as I might, when money 
was called for and ſent out of England to ſupport the Government of 
Ireland, and notwithſtanding the liberty left me to ſuſpend the obeying 
your Majcſty's warrants, and contrary to your poſitive repeated orders and 
intentions. | 
* The main drift of this paper being my own vindication, I would wil- 
lingly avoid any thing that might look like recrimination. But ſince the 
Lord of Ranelagh's undertaking hath, for theſe five years, been taken for 
an unanſwerable argument of the miſmanagement of your Majeſty's reve- 
nue before; and ſince his Lordſhip, both in his ſpeech and paper, ſeems 
to deſire it ſhould be till thought to be ſo; and that the whole time of 
my Government is comprehended in the calculation, I conceive it to be a 
natural and neceſſary part of my defence to ſay, that ſuppoſing his Con- 
tract had been punctually and fully performed, it could not reaſonably 
infer that concluſion ; becauſe that to his knowledge, and by his confeſ- 
ſion, it is evident it was impoſſible to aſcertain and bring in a very con- 
ſiderable part of the arrears he found, till after the time of my Govern- 
ment; particularly the arrears of quit-rent due from Innocent Papiſts 
amounting, in that one article, to about 70000/. And if there was any 
fault in dclaying the putting thoſe rents in charge and bringing them in, 
his Lordſhip muſt bear his ſharc of it, being then Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer, and upon the place; whereas I was then attending your Majclty 
here. But if the Contract hath been broken on the Contractor's part 1 
: — * 
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many and eſſential points of it, then I conceive the force of that argument CHARLES 
vill be much more abated. And therctore I beg leave to lay, II. 

« That I have been informed, your Majeſty (to uſe ſome of his Lordſhip's TYWW 
« words) being fully ſatisfied, how much the peace and ſafety of that your L070: 
« Kingdom depended upon the punttual and full payment of the arrears 
« due to the Army, and of the growing charge of the Government, did ac- 
« cept and agree unto certain Propoſals to that end, made by the Lord Ra- 
« nelag/; but that the Covenants betwixt your Majeſty and the Lord Ra- 
« nelagh and his partners, put under the Great Seal, were worſe for your 
« Majcity, and better for the Lord Ranelagh and his partners, than thoſe 
« Propolals by about cighty thouſand pounds; That by thoſe covenants, the 
Lord Ranelagh and his partners contracted with your Majeſty to pay the 
« arrcars duc to the Army, and to make other payments tor your Majeſty, 
« <::thout compoſition or defalcation; That though your Majeſty was gra- 
« cioully pleaſed, by letters ſubſequent to the Contract, under the Great Scal, 
« to enlarge the times, and facilitate the manner of the payments firſt con- 
« tracted for; yet neither the arrears, nor growing payments have been made 
« according even to that enlargement; That a great proportion of the debt, 
due from your Majeſty, and undertaken to be paid by the Contractors, and 
« even ſome of thoſe confidently affirmed by the Lord Ranelagh, in his 
« ſpeech in Ofober laſt, to have been then diſcharged, are not yet paid; 
« and that the generality of the Army have received but about a noble in the 
pound for their arrears, and yet have been neceſſitated to give acquittances 
« tor the whole; That during the whole time of the Contract, the Com- 
« miſlioners of the Treaſury (who are alſo Contractors, and may, as they 
« ſhall find it to be for their advantage, ſhift themſelves into which capacity 
they pleaſe) have never been charged, nor would ever be brought to charge 
« themſelves, with what they have received. So that, upon the matter, there 
« hath been no account given of the revenue there, ſince the Lord of Ra- 
« nelagh's contract, though he and his partners were thereby obliged © from 
« time to time, to give the Lord Lieutenant, or any other your Majeſty 
« ſhould appoint, a juſt and true account of all and every of * 
« ings in and about the premiſſes, and the management thereof, if demanded 
from them; That proceſſes have very frequently been ſent forth, into ſome 
places where nothing, and into others, where not ſo much as was demand- 
ed, was due. 

« confeſs, I cannot very properly ſay, I have been only informed of theſe 
things; becauſe I know ſome of them to be true, and do verily believe 
« all the reſt to be ſo. And I might (I think as truly, as his Lordſhip ſays 
« it in his paper, where he profeſles againſt any intention of refleQing) ſay, 
' do not intend them as reflections on any, who have had the manage- 

ment of his Contract. But I chooſe rather, as the fairer way, plainly to 
«* fix the miſcarriages, where I think they have been, and upon the perſons 
„ 1 ſuppoſe guilty of them. And this I do, not only as concciving it to 
be my duty, by vertue of my oath taken as a Counſcllor, but as it is a 
« part of my own vindication, the occaſion being offered as it is; that ſo 
«* (if your Majeſty ſhall think fit) the matters ſuggeſted may be examined, 
and the Lord Ranelagh may have opportunity ro make good his aſſertion, 
that his Contract hath brought your Majeſty's affairs into a better poſture, 
* than he found them, and to acquit himſelf and his partners and thoſe 
employed by and under them, from very contrary imputations generally laid 
upon them. | 

But whatever ſhall be determined concerning ſuch an examination, I 
do in my own behalf moſt humbly petition your Majeſty, that you would 

Words of the Contract. | 
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CHARLES * be plcaſed to appoint a Committee of your moſt honourable Council t 
Il. examine the truth and force of what I have offered in my own vindica. 
tion, and to make report thereof to your Majeſty. Whereupon I ho 1 
1677. « ſhall be found to have ſerved your Majeſty in that employment with ſuch 
&« ſincerity and diligence, as may obtain your Royal Approbation, and much 

“ quiet to my mind for the reſt of my days. 


ORwoxng. 


Te King's n- The King having taken the Lord Ranelagh's paper, and this anſwer of 
tence chere. the Duke of Ormonde into his conſideration, was pleaſed to declare in 
Council, on May 12. © that he was fully ſatisfied with the ſaid anſwer of 
the Duke of Ormonde; and that there remained not with his Majeſty the 
« leaſt diſſatisfaction touching the adminiſtration of the revenue during the 
ce government of the ſaid Duke of Ormonde, or of the Earl of Offory.* 
It appears plainly enough from the terms of this Declatation, how ſtrong an 
intcreſt the Lord Ranelagh had either among the Members of the Board, or 
in the favour of the King himſelf, in that there was not put into this order 
any one hard word to his Lordſhip's diſadvantage, but a bare dry acquitta 
of his Grace, in reſpe&t of whom no diſſatisfaction remained with his Ma. 
jeſty. | 
Lord Rane. Lord Ranelagh was not very ſollicitous about his reputation, and did not 
3 care to have any examination of the matters ſuggeſted againſt him and his 
and pardoned partners, (Which the Duke of Ormonde was prepared to prove by good exi- 
by the King. dence) or to embrace the opportunity offered of verify ing his aſſertion, that 
the Contract had put the King's affairs into a better ſituation than they were 
before. He choſe rather to rely upon his Majeſty's favour, who was not 
only willing but deſirous to pardon all the breaches of their contract. The 
King, when the ſituation of his affairs, obliged him to put the government 
of Ireland again into the Duke of Ormonde's hands, ſpoke to him about a 
reconciliation with Lord Rane/agh ; in which he found no difficulty on the 
Duke's part, who thought himſelt beforehand with that Lord, and ſufficiently 
vindicated againſt his papers and orations. His Grace did not think it be- 
came any ſubje& (who was not himſelf infallible) ro murmur at the King's 
pardoning another's failings; and for his own part, he was not fond of the 
poſt of an inquiſitor into the proceedings of a perſon who had behaved him- 
ſelf ſo inſincerely, ungratcfully and maliciouſly towards him, leſt the world 
ſhould ſuſpect that to be done out of ſpite and revenge, which he was in- 
capable of doing out of any other motive than the ſenſe of his own duty. 
For this rcaſon, and that there might remain as little ground as was poſſible 
for future miſunderſtandings, he deſired his Majeſty, that the Lord Chan- 
cellor and Lord Treaſurer might be appointed in the preſence of himſelf and 
Lord Ranelagh, to look over all the diſpatches ſent from the Lord Licute- 
nant and Council of Ireland, touching the proceedings and accounts of the 
undertakers; and that their Lordſhips, who were Lord Ranelagh's beſt friends, 
would thereupon report to his Majeſty, what directions ſhould be given tor 
the final cloſing thereof. The Duke was deſirous that Lord Eſſex might 
ſettle thoſe accounts, before he left the government, but in caſe that was 
impracticable for want of time, that the method of proceeding in that affair 
might be ſettled by others rather than by himſelf, that he might be freed 
by any imputat ion of prejudice or reſentment on that occaſion. The King 
promiſed to have that method ſettled, but I do not find it was, and Lord 
Ranelagh was ſo apprehenſive of the Duke of Ormond?'s being put into the 
Lieutenancy of Ireland, that he entered into various intrigues, and left no 
means uneſſayed to prevent it, even after he knew the King had ſigned the 
Warrant for his Patent being drawn. 
| 5 f A late 
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A late Hiſtorian ſays, © that the King preſſed Lord Eſſex to paſs Rane- CharLes 
« [agh's accounts; but he anſwered he could not pals them as accounts, II. 
« though if his Majeſty would forgive Lord Ranelagh, he would paſs a diſ- Y 
« charge, but not an ill account.” And this by a ſtrange and grols miſtake, 1677. 
he repreſents as a ground of the King's reſolution for putting the Duke of 
Ormonde again into the government of Ireland. Whether the Earl of E//ex 
did approve of Lord Ranelagh's accounts ſo far as they were given in to him, 
is not very clear from the words of Lord Ranelagh's letter to Mr. Stepney 
one of his partners on April 23. 1678. wherein is this paſlage; “ ſince no- 

« thing will pleaſe the Government but an abſolute and final account, I do 
« think we ought to begin by making ourſelves debtors for the five years 
growing charge ending at Chri/tmas 1675. and to diſcharge it by the ſum 
« we paid in the four years and three quarters ending at Michaelmas 1675. 
« the accounts of which time were taken and declared by my Lord Eſſex, 
« when Lieutenant, and thereupon we left Creditors 17395 J. 165. 7 d. 1. 
The word declared does not indeed ſufficiently expreſs an approbation, and 
yet the Undertakers procceding upon that, a ſettled account ſeems to imply 
that it had been allowed by Lord Eſſex. However this was, I find by a vaſt 
number of letters of the Lord Licutcnant, the Council, the Commiſſioners 
of the Treaſury in England, and of accounts in Ireland, and of Ranelagh 
himſelf, that from the Duke of Ormonde's entrance on the Government, the 
Undertakers were continually called upon for this full and final account; 
that the King's affairs ſuffered exceedingly, and were kept under great un- 
ccrtainty by reaſon of the delay of giving it in; and particularly the calling » 
of a Parliament in Ireland was thereby delayed, ſince the King could not 
properly ask for a ſupply, till he knew what he wanted, and till he was ready 
to forgive all old debts and arrears, which he could not do till he knew what 
ſuch a remittal would coſt him, and had a full and final account of all that the 
Undertakers had to claim either from him or the ſubje&; that notwithſtanding 
the urgent reaſons for this being done without delay, Lord Ranelagh by otfer- 
ing general articles without particulars, and by craving allowance for a groſs 
debt due from the whole Kingdom without ſpecitying the petſons from whom 
it was due, and by other ſhuffling artifices, kept off from giving in this account 
till a ſcire facias was filed againſt him in the Exchequer, by the Attorney Ge- 
neral in Michaelmas term 1679; that he ſtill kept off by different pretences 
from giving in any for two years more; that the proſecution was carried 
againſt him and his partners; but all the accounts being untavelled and given 
in anew upon that ſuit, the affair proved very tedious; and that at laſt in 
Hilary Term 1682-3. a decree was given againſt them for 76000/. which 
they were to pay to ſatisfy the debts ſtill due and payable by their under- 
taking; but the King was pleaſed about Michaelmas 1684. to remit the 
whole, and grant them a Patent of releaſe or pardon for all their breaches 
of covenant and failures of payments, which by their contract they were to 
make in Ireland. 

Whareyer ſatisfaction the King received and expreſſed in relation to the 7h Dute of 
management of his revenue during the Duke of Ormonde's Government, poke gps 7 
and whatever inward eſteem and affection he bore his Grace, he ſtill obſerved Li if 
the ſame coldneſs in publick. The Duke came to Court as regularly as Treland. 
ever, yet his Majeſty had never vouchſafed to ſpeak to him, for near a twelve- 
month before; till in April this year, he ſent him a very ſurprizing meſ- 
lage, that he would come and ſup with him. At this entertainment which 
was very coſtly and magnificent, not a word was ſaid of what had paſſed, 
nor was there any eclairciſſement on either ſide. They were as hearty and 


' Burnet, Vol. I. p. 398. 
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Les cordial friends as ever, and the night paſſed with all the eaſe, h 

_ mirth and frankneſs imaginable. The King then ſignified to nn 
of employing him again in Ireland; and the next day, when he faw _ 
1677. Puke at a diſtance coming to pay his uſual duty, he ſaid to thoſe about him 
« Yonder comes Ormonde ; I have done all I can to diſoblige that man 
and to make him as diſcontented as others; but he will not be out of 
« humour with me; he will be loyal in ſpite of my teeth; I muſt even take 
« him in again, and he is the fitteſt perſon to govern Ireland. He was from 
this time deſigned for Lord Lieutenant of that Kingdom, and nothing wa 
wanting to the declaring him ſo, but the adjuſting with the Earl of Eſſex 
the time and manner of his coming away; which was left to himſelf; both 
the King and Duke deſiring that his Lordſhip might not be incommoded in 

cither reſpect, | | 


The End of the ſeventh Bool. 
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Containing an Account of the Duke of Ormonde's Conduct, and 


of the Affairs of Ireland, from his being made Lord Lieutenant 
of that Kingdom in 1677. to his death in 1688. 


Ireland was a ſurpriſe to all the world, who knew the, conſtaat treat- II 
ment he had met with at Court, till almoſt the very moment before. A 

It was the third time he had been put into that great and important employ- 77. 
ment, without any ſecking or deſire of his own. The Iriſh indeed deſired 99 
it, ſceing that all other Governors carried wealth out of their country, I 
whereas his Grace ſpent it there; but this was not a motive ſufficient to LH. 
influence the Court. When the Proclamation was publiſhcd in the begin- | 
ning of the year 1675 for ſuppreſſing of conventicles, and for the baniſh- 
ment of Roman Catholicks from Court, and of their Prieſts from England, 
the King had preſſed the Duke of 7ork to go to Church; but he had ablo- 
lutely refuſed, though it was repreſented as neceſſary to keep the Parliament 
in good humour, and defeat the ſchemes which his enemies were forming 
to exclude him from the ſucceſſion. The Duke of Monmouth had been 
made Maſter of the Horſe, and was grown a great favourite at Court, as 
well as among the populace. He was thought by the Earl of Shaftsbury 
and the Republican party a proper inſtrument tor the carrying on their mea— 
ſures, imagining, that if they could once break the order of ſucce ſſion, and 
root out of the minds of the people the notions they were poſleſſed with 
of an hereditary right in the Prince, they could with caſe eſtabliſh a Com- 
monwealth on thc ruins of the rightful Monarchy. He was ambitious and 
weak, and therefore the eaſier to be managed by them for their purpoſe; 
to „nich the popularity which he much affected, and had laboured with tuc- 
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CHARLEsSCels to gain, would not a little contribute. He was in high favour 


II. 
1677. 


employment. He ſucceeded caſily in a point, wherein there was not on his 


His Grace 
reception at 


Oxford, 


the King at this time, and ſo well with the Ducheſs of Port ſmouth 
dk Lord Treaſurer, that they ſollicited the King very earneſtly to make him 


ſey and Arran, the Viſcounts Galmoy and Longford, and ſeveral other No- 
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With 
and 


Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

This alarm'd the Duke of ork exceedingly, who did not care that the 
young ſpark ſhould there get a taſte of Sovereignty, and be maſter of the 
w hole power of that Kingdom, to ſupport his pretenſions on occaſion. 
conſidered how to prevent it, and finding no perſon capable of bein 
poſed ro Monmouth in a competition for that government but the Duke of 
Ormonde, he labourcd to reſtore him to the King's fayour and to his former 


He 


Majeſty's part ſo much want of inclination, as there was of reſolution. The 
ſuddenneſs of the turn, and its being brought about by the Duke of Jork 
made thoſe whom it diſpleaſed charge his Grace with Popiſh inclinations: 
and even his friends the Biſhops, over whom the Lord Treaſurer ſetting The 
for a patron of the Church, had then a great aſcendant, joined alſo for 3 
time in this ſuſpicion and cenſure. Some of them were weak enough ax 
to take the liberty of expreſſing their ſuſpicions in ſuch a manner, that the 
Duke of Ormonde was told of it; but all he ſaid on that occaſion was 
e that whatever particular perſons in their order might utter to his diſady;n. 
« tage, yet it ſhould never hinder him from reverencing their function.“ 
Theſe ſuſpicions and conjectures laſted but a few days, vaniſhing as ſuddenly 
as they had been lightly entertained. 
All matters being ſettled with the Earl of Eſſex for the ſurrender of the 
ſword, the Duke of Ormonde ſet out for Ireland in the beginning of Au. 
uſt. On Saturday the 4th of that month, the weather being wet and un- 
ſeaſonable, he came into Oxford at the Eaſt Gate, between one and two 
in the afternoon, accompanied with fourteen coaches or more; in which, 
beſides himſelf, were his Ducheſs and other Ladies, with the Earls of Angle. 


blemen and Gentlemen. The Vice-Chancellor, Doctors and Maſters, who 
had been called together about an hour before, by the ringing of St. Mary's 
great bell, received him at the door of that Church. His Grace's coach 
ſtopped there and ſtood ſtill, whilſt Dr. South the orator welcomed him to 
Oxford by a ſpeech in the name of the Univerſity. The undergraduates 
had been ſummoned at the ſame time and by the ſame bell as the Doctors 
and Maſters, and were ranged on both ſides of Southgate-Street from Car- 
fax to Chriſt Church. The reaſon why they were not placed in the High- 
Street was becauſe it was market-day, and that ſtreet was taken up by the 
ſtalls of butchers, and a concourſe of marketing people. As the Duke en- 
tercd with his coach into the great quadrangle at Chri/?-Church, he was te- 
ccived by the Dean and Students; and being conducted into his lodgings, 
was welcomed with a ſpeech by Thomas Viſcount Killmurrey an Upper 
Commoner of that College. His Grace after tarrying there ſomewhat mote 
than half an hour, went in his coach, with his retinue, by Merton to Mag- 
dalen College, where being reccived by Dr. Henry Clerk (Preſident of that 
Houſe, and Vice-Chancellor of the Univerſity) and the Fellows, he was en- 
tertained with another ſpeech by Mr. Richard Anneſley, Bachelor of Di- 
vinity, and fon to the Earl of Angleſey. The ſpeech being ended, he was 
conducted into the hall or publick refectory of the College to a noble din- 
ner provided at the charge of the Univerſity. The next day Mr. George 

Roberts of Merton, who ſhould have preached in his own College accord- 

ing to cuſtom and ſtarute, it being the next Sunday after Lammas-day, 

preached at St. Mary's before the Chancellor and his Court. His Grace 

went from thence to Chriſt-Church hall, where a ſumptuous dinner was oo 

| 1 vide 
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vided for him at the charge of Dr. Fe/{ Dean of that Houle and Biſhop of CHarLEs 
Oxford. In the afternoon at three of the clock he went to St. Mary's, II. 
where he heard a ſermon preached by Mr. Haſelwood of Oriel College, and N. 
then went to Church prayers. 1677. 

This was the firſt time that his Grace had been at Oxford ſince his eleo- 
tion to the office of Chancellor, and he propoſed to have been there at the 
time of the Act, and to have heard the exerciſes. Biſhop Fell in a letter 
repreſented to him the inconveniences of that time, as well as the feats of 
the Univerſity in another reſpect. He did not queſtion but his Grace would 
be moved at his being there to confer degrees by creation, among the per- 
ſons of his train, who would not ſo much receive as give honour to their 
titles. To theſe there was no objection, but only to a ſort of bold and un- 
worthy men who would thruſt themſelves forward, and ſuc for degrees purely 
to gain by them, and would be a reproach both to them and the Univerſity. 
The conferring them on ſuch was at all times grievous to the whole body, 
but would be more eſpecially ſo at the time of an Act, when men after 
long attendance, the performance of troubleſome exerciſes, and the pay- 
ment of expenſive fees, were to be admitted to thoſe honours, which 
others in a moment, and without any previous qualification, might ob- 
tain by creation. The Biſhop repreſented to his Grace, that he could not 
do an act that would more encourage the ſtudies, or be more obliging to 
the ſentiments of all in the Uniycrſity, than to ſhut the door againſt all tuch 
perſons, how importunate ſoever they were in their requeſts. To prevent 
thoſe ſollicitations, his Grace deferred his journey till after the Act; yet, 
when he came, many offered themſelves and prefied for degrees, which the 
Heads of Houſes ſtrenuouſly oppoſed, as an injury to thoſe who had 
taken them regularly. The Chancellor replied, © that he had fixed a liſt 
« of ſuch as he intended to create, and he muſt needs make about twenty 
« Doctors; but they had no rcaſon to fear they would make any gain or 
advantage by their degrees; for he would anſwer for all their inſufficiencies.“ 
Under this elogy were a number of Gentlemen in his retinue dignificd. 

On Aug. 6. at cight in the morning, a Convocation was held in the 
Theatre, where the Vice-Chancellor recommended to the Doctors and Ma- 
ſters ſeveral Noblemen, Knights and Eſquires to be created Doctors either 
of Civil Law or Phy ſick; and their grace was readily granted. In the mean 
time the Chancellor, who was in the Convocation-Houle, and the rcſt of 
his retinue, put on ſcarlet habits; and when the Vice-Chancellor had finiſh- 
ed, his Grace, preceded by the Bedels, and followed by the Gentlemen in 
ſcarlet, entered the Theatre, all bareheaded, whilſt the organ played. Being 
come up to his chair, the Vice-Chancellor rctired back, and ſtood on his 

right hand, ſaluting him with a ſhort oration. When all the company was 
| ſettled, the Orator roſe up, and made a ſpeech ; which being ended, the 

following perſons were created Doctors, vis. Richard Earl of Arran, Piers 

Viſcount Galmoy, Francis Viſcount Longford, Robert Fitzgerald fon to 

the Earl of Kildare, Sir Kingsmil Lucy Baronet, Sir Thomas Eſtcourt, Sir 

Robert Southevell, Sir Edward Scot, and Sir James Boteler, Knights; the 

Colonels John Fitz-Patrick, Edward Vernon and Garret More, Major 

Thomas Fairfax, Captain Guſtauus Hamilton, George Matthews, Baſil 

Brooke, Remigius Bermingham, Brian Fairfax, Denny Muſchamp, James 

Thynne, Thomas Sheridan and Henry Gaſcoigne, Eſquires. This ceremony 
ended, the Comitia Philologica began; atter the two firſt ſpeeches of which, 

the muſick both vocal and inſtrumental continucd for half an hour; and 
then the reſt of the performances being finiſhed, the Orator concluded all 
with another ſpeech. After which, the Chancellor and the Doctors went 
into the Convocation-Houſe, and put off their formalities, and his Grace 
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coach for Banbury in his way to the Counteſs of Cheſterfield's, from whence 


A he procceded to Ireland. 


1677. 
and in Ire- 
land. 


The Earl of Eſſex was ſtill in that Kingdom, which he had taken great 
pains to underſtand thoroughly, and had governed with great integrity, Re. 
flections however had in Council been thrown upon his adminiſtration, but 
he was effectually vindicated from them by the Duke of Ormonde, who, al. 
ways a friend to truth and juſtice, ſtood up in his defence, and gave ſuch an 
account of his conduct, as was exceedingly to his honour. This had hap. 
pened in the February before, and either the recent ſenſe of that Obligation, 
or his real eſteem for the perſon of the Duke of Ormonde, reconciled the 
Earl of Eſſex very well to his ſucceſſor. He was apprehenſive that ſome 
other perion would have been named, and in fuch caſe, when the King left 
the manner of his quitting the Government to himſelf, he would have de- 
fired that Lords Juſtices might have been conſtituted for a time, in order to 
deliver the Regalia. But (to ule the words of his letter of April 28.) © ſince 
« his Majeſty had been pleaſed to pitch upon a perſon who had had ſo much 
* experience in all affairs in that Kingdom, and ſo eminent for his loyalty 
* this madc him reſolve to ſtay till his Grace ſhould arrive, that he might 
« himſclf put the Sword into his hands.” He determined to receive the Duke 
of Ormonde with all the ſolemnity and pomp imaginable, and having con- 
ſulted the Council on this ſubject, the following order was drawn up on 
Auguſt 17. which becauſe it is the only form I have met with of the cere- 
monial of ſuch a reception, I have here inſerted it, in the words of the 
order, ſigned by a very full Board on that occaſion. It was ordered, 

e That as ſoon as the ſhipping attending the Duke of Ormonde for his 
ce artival here ſhall be diſcovered to be on the coaſt, five pieces ot ordnance 
e be diſcharged from the Cſtom Houſe key to give notice thereof, That 
* if his Grace land on the College ſide of the river, the Royal regiment and 
e the regiment of the City Militia do make a guard for him from the Ca- 
« tle Gate forwards towards Chicheſter-Houſe, and ſo onwards as far as the 
« number of both regiments duly placed ſhall extend. That if his Grace 
* ſhall land on the other ſide of the river, then the (aid two regiments do 
* make a guard for him from the Caſtie-Gate to Newgate, from thence 
through the New Row to Ormonde-Gate, from thence to the Bridge. Gate, 
ce and ſo forward, as far as the number duly placed ſhall extend. 

* Thoſe perſons that ſhall on horſcback attend the Sheriffs of the city 
* from the place where they ſhall meet his Grace, are to march foremoſt 
« into the city; and after them the two militia troops of the city. Then 
« the guard of battle-axes. Then his Grace. Then the troop of guards; 
© and then his Gracc's train. Thoſe perſons that ſhall on horſe- back attend 
e the Sheriffs of the city, are at their coming to the Caſte-Gate to march 
« to the Mood Rey; the troop to the College- Green; and the battle-axcs to 
ce the Caſt/e-Gate, and there to make a guard for his Grace. That after his 
« Grace and his train ſhall be a while within the caſtle, then the troops to 
„ give a volley ſhot, and after them the foot; and then the ordnance to 
« give a peal; and fo all thrice. That none be permitted to ride into the 
« caſtle on the day of his Grace's reception, but the Lords and the Privy 
« Counccllors, the Judgcs, the King's learned Council, and the Maſters oi 
ce the Chancery. That in caſe his Grace do not ride, but come in his 
e coach, no coach be admitted into the caſtle that day, but the Lord Lieu- 
« tenom's coach, his Grace's, the Duchels's, and the coaches of the Lords, 
« Privy Councellots, Judges, King's Council, and Maſters of Chancery; and 
« as to all other coaches, that they pals by the caſtle. That at night there 
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« caſe his Grace land on Howth ſide or Blorck fide, then the Viſcounts 
« Bleſſington and Lanesborough, Sir Charles Meredith Chancellor of the 
« Exchequer, and Sir Theopbilus Jones, all members of this Board, or any 
« two or morc of them, do attend his Grace, and ſignify to him, that they 
© are (ent by us the Lord Lieutenant and Council to attend his Grace, and 
« from us to congratulate his ſafe arrival; and to ſignify to his Grace, that 
© the Lord Licutenant and Council are met in the caſtle of Dublin, and 
« deſire to reccive his Grace's pleaſure, whether the Lord Lieutenant and 
« Council ſhall attend for his Grace at the Caſtle or in the Council-Cham- 
« her; and where and when his Grace will be pleaſed to take his oath of 
Lord Lieutenant, and to deliver his Grace a copy hereof.” 

Such was the form of the Duke of Ormonde's reception at Dublin, where 
he ſoon after laid the foundation of the great hoſpital for ſoldicrs, which 
is a very ſtately pile. Another of his works, which he ſct about upon his 
entry upon the government was the erecting of Charles-Fort to ſecure the 
harbour of Kinſale. But that which employed the greateſt part of his time 
was the buſineſs of the revenue, and detecting the frauds of Sir James Shaen 
and his partners, who farmed it of his Majeſty. His Grace had ſuffered ſo 
much by miſrepreſentations of the former management of the revenue, 
that he procured very particular inſttuctions on that head, dated Auguſt 1. 
1677, and containing ſtricter rules than ever had been laid down before. 


The King therein declared his reſolution © to ſign no letters for the grant- Hi infru4iors 
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ing of any money or lands, or for relcaſing or abating any rents or other avny the 


« ſums of money duc to him in Ireland, but upon a petition preſented to 
« him, which was either firſt to be recommended by the Lord Licutenaut, 
« or to be tranſmitted to him by one of the Secretaries of State, and his 
« opinion of it to be had before any order or letter ſhould be ſigned there- 
* upon. Such petition was afterwards to be referred to the Lord Treaſurer 
« of England, who was to be made acquainted with the Lord Licutenant's 
recommendation, or ſenſe of the matter, and to make a report. No pa- 
tent for the like grants, releaſes or abatements was to pals in England, 
« without the chief Governor of Jrelands being made acquainted with it ; 
« which rule was to be entered in the ſignet and all other offices therein 
« concerned. The Lord Lieutenant was to iſſue no orders upon any of 
« the King's letters for granting money, lands, penſions, titles of honour 
« or employments in Ireland, unleſs they had been firſt entered in the Sig- 
net office in England; which was neceſlary to prevent the ſame thing be- 
« ing granted 4 perſons. No letters or ditections from the King 
« for the payment of any money were to be directed immediately to the 
« Vice-Treaſurer of Ireland, but only to the chief Governor; and no pay- 
« ments made by the Vice-Treaſurer upon any ſuch letters or directions 
« from his Majeſty, without the chief Governor's warrant thereupon, were 
to be allowed upon the Vice-Treaſurer's accounts. 

The Duke of Ormonde was ſufficiently guarded by theſe inſtructions a- 
gainſt an evil from which he had lately ſuffered, the being made anſwerable 
tor other people's neglects and miſmanagements; but they ſeemed to ſub- 
ject him to another inconvenience. He had in his former government diſ- 
obliged abundance of perſons, (ſome of them his particular friends) by re- 
fuſing to paſs improper grants which they had obtained from his Majeſty, 
whoſe ſervice and the publick good he always preferred to all private con- 
ſiderations whatever; ſo that when they were aware of any objection to the 
orders, warrants or letters which they had ſollicited and obtained, they took 
care to get them directed to the immediate Officer who was to execute them, 
without undergoing the Lord Lieutenant inſpection, or being authorized 
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mentioned entirely taking away that kind of management, and requiring the 
ſeemed to expole him more than ever to the ill-will of perſons, who beig” | 
too partial in their own caſe, were apt to ask things that were unreaſon 
able. But this inconvenience he effectually provided againſt by other inſtruc. 
tions, which rendered the execution of any letters or grants, when obtained 
impracticable; it being in vain to ſollicit the Lord Lieutenant for his 2 
bation of any petitions or grants, when no order procured thereon could be 
of any benefit to the petitioners. 

Theſe other inſtructions were, © That in caſe the revenue ſhould not hold 
« out to pay the whole cſtabliſhment, the ſame ſhould not be applied to the 
« payment of any penſions, till the reſt of the civil and military liſts were 
« firſt paid; and if afterwards it would not hold out to the payment of al! 
© the penſions, a proportionable abatement ſhould be made out of each of 
« them.” This intereſted every body, who had penſions already, to Oppoſe 
the granting of any new ones, leſt they ſhould occaſion a defalcation of their 
own. It was provided further,“ that the Lord Lieutenant ſhould give no 
* orders upon any letters for granting money or lands, releaſing or abatin 
© rents, in which the rules beforementioned had not been obſetved; nor 
« until the civil and military liſts, and all other ſums of money due u 
« the eſtabliſhment ſhould be fully paid; and that he ſhould give no orders. 
“ upon any of the King's letters for increaſing the eſtabliſhment, or inſert- 
ing any new ſums of money or payments thereupon, till it ſhould appear 
« to him, that the revenue was ſufficient to anſwer ſuch increaſe of the 
t eſtabliſhment.” | 

Theſe inſtructions were procured upon a repreſentation made by the Duke 
of Ormonde to the King in Council on July 12. before he went into Jre- 
land, © that the bringing of the payments upon the eſtabliſhment within 
« the compals of the certain revenue, (that ſo all might conſtantly receive 
« what was duc to them at the time appointed for their payment) and the 
« payment of all the arrears of the military liſt and penſions incurred ſince 
« the end of Lord Ranelagh's contract, were abſolutely neceſſary, in order 
ce to the execution of his other inſtructions relating to the government of 
« the Kingdom. For till this were done, and whilſt the Army continued 
in arrcar, it would be hard to keep the Officers to their duty, or ſo long 
in their garriſons, as would be neceſſary for the well-diſciplining and ex- 
« erciſing of their troops and companies. In ſuch caſe, they would fill 
have the pretence of ſolliciting for their pay to excuſe their abſence, and 
« the common ſoldiers would be forced (as heretofore they had been) to 
& look for work too far from the garriſons for their ſubſiſtence. It would 
« be yet more difficult, till they were fully and conſtantly paid, to remove 
« troops and companies from one garriſon to another, which ought fre- 
« quently to be done to prevent all the corruptions they might contract by 
ce their long continuance in one place, which might extend further, and to 
« more dangerous inconvenicnces (eſpecially in ſome places) than thoſe of 
© making falſe muſters, and taking unfit perſons to fill up their rolls. And 
tif there ſhould be occaſion to draw any conſiderable part of the Army 
© into a body, without firſt diſcharging their old quarters and fitting them- 
e ſelves for the expedition, they would be followed with the clamour of 
© thoſe who had truſted them for their ſupport in their old quarters; and 
& that clamour reaching as far as to their new, they would there find no 
« credit, or find it upon ſo hard terms, that all their year's pay might not 
« antwer what would be exacted from them in ſix months. Thus they would 


be always in want, diſcouragement and diſorder ; and neither the ſoldiet 
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ſuch opportunities, and ſo general an ill temper, was humbly ſubmitted 
to his Majcſty's conſideration. Beſides theſe inconveniences, whilſt the 
Army was in any conſiderable arrear, as of four, five, or fix months, al- 
moſt all the ſoldiers and very many of the Officets would become a prey 
to the inferior Officers and Miniſters of the Treaſury, and to the farmers 
ſetvants or collectors, by taking money from them for their preſent re— 
lief upon acquittances or impteſt at immoderate detalcations; | which had 
been the general practice all the time of Lord Rane/agh's contrat] And 
they would be no leſs liable to abuſe by their hoſts in theit garritons, who 
would reckon with them, and take tickets from them, at what rates they 
pleaſed ; fo that if the Army ſhould at any time be fix months in arrcar, 
it would be well if they could ever reccive the real value of three months 
pay for it; that being more in proportion than gencrally they had recciy- 
cd for any arrcar they had yet fallen into. 

He repreſented further, © that in caſe his Majeſty ſhould think fit to call 
a Parliament in Ireland, with an expectation to have his conſtant revenue 
augmented, and a ſum of money given him for the etecting and repair- 
ing of forts and magazines, for the providing of arms and ammunition 
of all ſorts, for the raiſing of more men to reinforce his Army, and for 
the building and conſtant maintaining of fuch ſhips of war and other 


veſſels as might ſerve for the guard and convenience of that Kingdom in, 


times of peace, whereby ſo much of the charge of the Navy in England 
might be ſaved ; no argument would be ſo powerful to perſuade them to 
liberality, as to ſee that the over-plus of the revenue was beſtowed to the 
ſupport of the Army and payment of the cſtabliſhment; in which every 
Member of Parliament who had land would be concerned (beſides the 
publick ſafety) for their particular intereſt, the weli-payment of their rents 
depending much on the well-paying of the Army garriſoned or quartered 
upon or ncar their eſtates. And thoſe who might be of the Houſe of 
Commons, and yet have no land, but held offices civil or military de- 
pending on the Government, would be no leſs encouraged, when they 
ſhould ſee their pay and ſalaries put into a conſtant way of payment. 
On the other hand, if they found that what they had alrcady given, had 
out-grown the charge of the Government, and yct that part of the cſta- 
bliſhment, which tended to the defence and ſccurity of the Kingdom, was 
left unpaid, and that the Army and other branches of the eſtabliſhment 
ſeemed to be doomed to be in perpetual arrcar, when there was more than 
cnough to kcep it from any, it was much to be doubted, that if any thing 
could be gained, it would come hardly and narrowly from them. Whereas 
if they ſaw the overplus diſpoſed of in the manner he humbly propoſed, 
he made little doubt but they would exert themſelves to their uttermoſt 
abilities to augment his Majeſty's revenue, and to raiſe competent ſums 
for the ends aforementioned, or for any other purpoſe that might be ſup- 
plied by the commodities of that Kingdom. But it there were no expec- 
tation of ſuch a ſupply or increaſe of revenue; yet in order to the keep- 
ing it at the height it was, he conceived it abſolutely neceſſary for his 
Majeſty to bring the eſtabliſhment out of arrear, and to keep it ſo. For 
the farmers ſaid, and had accordingly repreſented to the Earl of Eſſex, 
that if the Army and civil liſt ſhould continue in arrear, it would be im- 
poſſible for them to contmue their monthly payments, which depended 
on the ſpeedy circulation of that little money which drove on the trade 
of the Kingdom. 
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CHnarLEs © Upon the whole matter, he deſired his Majeſty to conſider, whether 
Il. „ there was really any ſuch thing as an overplus; when (unleſs his revenue 
« were employed to prevent it) there would be ſtill ſeven months Pay due 
1678. « to the Army before it ſhould receive three; when there was nothing yer 

« ſet down in the eſtabliſhment for the conſtant expence of : 
c P powder; no 
« fort in the Kingdom in repair; no ſtore of any kind in the office of the 
* ordnance, nor any train of artillery in readineſs to march; which were 
« ſuch eſſential defects as rendered an Army in effect uſeleſs; fo that al. 
though he had propoſed the raiſing of fourteen new companies for the 
« re-inforcement of the Army, when he thought there would be an over. 
e plus of about 30000/. a year to raiſe and maintain them; yet now that 
* he found there was no overplus, he preſumed humbly to adviſe his Ma. 
« jeſty not to enereaſe the charge of his eſtabliſhment, till the revenue ſhould 

* have paid all the arrear alrcady due. 

His care of The Duke of Ormonde, not knowing how ſoon there might be occaſion 
the revenue. for it, was very ſollicitous to put the Army upon a good foot; to have! 
, , C ic 
regularly paid, duly exerciſed, and in a condition to ſerve his Majeſty eithet 
in Ireland, or in any other part of his Dominions. In order to this end, he 
applied himſelf with infinite diligence to be acquainted with the true ſtate 
of every branch of the revenue, and to know the buſineſs and duty of every 
Officer concerned therein. He ſcarce allowed himſelf time for any thing 
elſe; and having made himſelf maſter of the ſubject, he examined into the 
terms of the late farm, and made ſuch objections to it, that the farmers 
were glad to enter into a new contract, and to raiſe their rent to z300000/, 
a year. When he found the revenue would anſwer the charge, he agreed 
to the augmentation which the King deſired might be made of the forces. 
They conſiſted of eighty- eight old companies of foot, to which fourteen 
new ones, and the regiment of guards being added, they made up 6409 
men. It was thought proper to make an addition of thirty men to each of 
the old companies, and of ten to each company of the guards; and to fill 
up the twenty-four troops of horſe to ſixty men and a Trumpeter in each 
troops ſo that the Army conſiſted of 9120 foot, and 1464 horſe. The 
revenue held out to ſupport not only this increaſe of the military liſt, but 
alſo the two new eſtabliſhments, made after his Grace took on him the Go- 
vernment, of 36000/. for ſhipping to ſecure the coaſt of Ireland, and of 
44000 J. for Tangier; but it was too hard loaded, when this laſt article was 
raiſed to 3 and Dunbarton's regiment being called out of foreign ſer. 
vice, was ſent into that Kingdom ; which ſwallowed up all the money that 
had been reſerved for contingencies. 
He adviſe: te This was not the work of a day; three years paſſed before the revenue 
— could be brought to this condition. In the mean time the Duke of Or- 
monde was to provide as well as he could for the ſecurity of the Kingdom, 
which was not left by the Earl of Eſſex in the beſt poſture of defence. 
There was not a fort in it but was in a ruinous condition; there was no 
powder or ſtores of any ſort in the magazines: this did not ariſe from any 
negligence in that Governor, but was the reſult of meer neceſlity, and oc- 
caſioned by want of money. The Duke had endeavoured to ſupply theſe 
defects, and had now put the new fort of Kinſale into ſuch a condition, 
that it was a ſure defence for that harbour. Money was neceſlary to reme- 
dy others, and was not to be procured, ſo ſoon as the exigency of affairs 
required, but by a Parliament. This his Grace adviſed, and the King was 
diſpoſed to call one. There were ſeveral things which made it ſeaſonable, 
and in a manner neceſſary. A Bill was wanting for the confirmation of the 
decrees of the Court of Claims, and of letters patents for lands granted 
upon their certificates, purſuant to the Acts of Settlement, and to ſecure the 
2 | | enjoyment 
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enjoyment of them againſt any old title in the Crown, prior to the forfci- CHaRLEs 


rures in 1641. againſt which it was conceived thoſe Acts had not made a ſuf- 
ficient proviſion. Something was alſo to be done to put an end to the mo- 
leſtation of Commiſſions of enquiry after concealed forfeited lands, by which 
Projectors, Sollicitors, Attorneys and little Lawyets got more than the King, 
or any to whom he gave his title. It was likewiſe very expedient to have 
an Act of Grace and general Pardon, not only to quiet the minds of people 
with regard to old offences, but to remit all debts owing to the Crown 
from and to a certain time; the ſubje& (eſpecially the poorer fort) having 
been unmercifully tormented and haraſſed by collectors of arrcars, and the 
King's Council being of opinion, that ſuch arrcars might be remitted with- 
out allowing any defalcation to Lord Ranelagh and his partners. There might 
poſſibly in caſe of a Parliament be ſome addreſs from the Houſe of Commons 
againſt farming the revenue, and for ſome mitigation in the caſe of chimney 
money, the cry being very great among the poor againſt the rigorouſneſs of 
the AR, and the more rigorous execution of it. For as the law ſtood, who- 
ever did not live ſolely upon alms, and had a hovel to cover him, was to 
pay two ſhillings, if he ſet up any thing like a chimney; and was to pay 
four if he did not; and if he had any thing to lie on, or to boil his roots 
in, it was cruelly raken from him. But this would hardly be propoſed, un- 
leſs ſome addition to the ſtanding revenue was deſired ; and in order to this 
a ſcheme was drawn for raiſing 37000 J. a year by a duty on ſome liquors 
not yet charged with the exciſe, and an additional impoſt on others that 
were. His Grace was likewiſe of opinion, that in conſideration of the Acts 
of Grace and confirmation of eſtates, his Majeſty might expect from the 
Parliament a ſupply of eight or twelve ſubſidies, each eſtimated at 1 5000 /. 
and to be paid by four in a year; which would put the revenue, and the 
Kingdom into a very good condition. 

The calling of a Parliament was interrupted by an extraordinary event 
which happened in England. The Houle of Commons there was very jea- 
lous of meaſures which the King was ſaid to have entered into with the 
Court of France, and the whole Nation was uncaſy at the conqueſts, which 
the French were continually making in Flanders. The Duke of Tork's be- 
ing generally known to be a zealous Roman Catholick, and the apprehenſions 
of the miſchiefs which might poſſibly thence ariſc to the Kingdom, were 
another ſource of general diſcontent. The King to remove theſe jealouſies 
and apprehenſions, thought no meaſure ſo likely to be effectual, as the mak- 
ing an alliance with the Prince of Orange. That Prince, after the campaign 
of the former year was ended, had come into England, and an cxtraordi- 
nary Council being called on the 22d of that month in the morning, his 
intended marriage with the Lady Mary, eldeſt daughter of the Duke of 
Tork, was declared by the King, and the articles ordered to be drawn. The 
Prince thought it neceſſary to have the conſent of the States, and diſpatched 
immediately one of his Gentlemen to Holland for that purpole; who re- 
turning with the inſtrument of their conſent on Nov. 4. in the evening, the 
articles were ſigned, and the marriage was ſolemnized at nine of the clock 
that night in the Princeſs's chamber. 

The Houſe of Commons, when they met, returned their thanks to his 
Majeſty, for the great care he had expreſſed for the preſervation of the Pro- 
teſtant Religion in making that alliance with a Prince profeſſing the ſame 
Religion, and engaged in the defence of the common cauſe of Chriſtendom ; 
but preſſed at the ſame time the breaking off of all commerce with France, 
the uniting more cloſely with the Confederates, and the agreeing to no 
Peace with that Crown, till it was reduced to the ſame limits of territory, 
that it was in at the Treaty of the Pyrenees. Sir T. Osborne, Earl of Danby, 
VoL, II. 6 E was 
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CHARLES Was at this time Lord High Treaſurer of England, and had certainly the Cleareft 


Wing had ever employed. But he was ſelfiſh and ambitious, and had been 
1678. too converſant in thoſe tricks and arts of cunning, by which affairs had been 
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head, the moſt ſolid judgment, and the greateſt capacity of any Miniſter the 


managed all the time of the Duke of is oy power at Court. He had 
then come into play, and been engaged in ſome of the worſt part of the in- 
trigues and counſels that were then carrying on, till by improving Opporty. 
nities he had got into the high poſt he now enjoyed. This had affected his 
reputation, and laid the foundation of that jealouſy, which was entertained 
of all his deſigns. He had been the chief means of bringing about the match 
with the Prince of Orange, and was in his ſentiments very averſe to the 
meaſures which the King kept with France to the infinite detriment of his 
affairs in England; but whatever carneſt profeſſions he made in this reſpett 
and whatever real ſervice he had done in the other, he was ſtill ſuſpected of 
being in the French intereſt. He had been very active in the proſecution of 
the Earl of Clarendon, and had contributed as much as any man to engage 
the Parliament in that firſt inſtance of thcir falling upon the King's Miniſters 
to which they were ever after ſufficiently inclined, though their affection and 
duty to the King would not let them take any ſtep but what they meant 
for his ſervice. He was himſelf to ſuffer in his turn from that temper he 
had helped to form in the Houſe of Commons, and was attacked formally, 
but ſaved by the majority of his friends. The Earl of Shaftsbury had long 
been ſenſible, that his ſchemes could never take place till that Parliament 
was diſſolved, and therefore had always laboured, when in the Miniſtry by 
his advice, and afterwards by very extraordinary ways, but hitherto in yain, 
to procure a diſſolution. At laſt all other means having proved fruitleſs, he 
reſolved to try the dangerous and wicked experiment of a pretended plot, 
which he hoped would put the Parliament upon ſuch meaſures, as would of. 
fend the King, and force him to diſſolve them. | 
On Saturday Sept. 28. in the evening Tonge and Oates came to M hite- 
Hall, and were examined before the Council in relation to a conſpiracy of the 
Papiſts to murder the King, and eſtabliſh Popery in England. The Parlia- 
ment meeting on Oct. 21. took the matter into their conſideration; and it 
ſtriking in with their rooted apprehenſions of the danger of Popery, and be- 
ing ſeemingly confirmed by the death of Sir E. Godfrey, and by the letters 
of Coleman (Secretary to the Ducheſs of Jork, who had kept a correſpon- 
dence with F. La Chaiſe the King of France's Confeſſor) which though none 
of them were wrote within the laſt two years, yet ſhewed intrigues were 
carrying on by thoſe two correſpondents for introducing Popery into Eng- 
land, they rcadily voted it a real conſpiracy. The firſt conſequences of it 
were, a Bill to take away the votes of Roman Catholick Peers in the Houſe 
of Lords, and a Proclamation commanding all Papiſts to withdraw from 
Court. The next was a motion made (after reading Coleman's letters in the 
Houſe of Commons) by Lord Ruſſel, in a ſtile much beyond his way of 
ſpeaking, for an addreſs to his Majeſty, © that the Duke of 7ork ſhould with- 
« draw from his preſence and Councils.” His Royal Highneſs had befote 
declarcd in the Houſe of Lords, that ſince he found diſtaſte raken by ſome 
particular perſons at his appearance in the Committee for foreign affairs, and 
at his meeting among the Lords of the Admiralty, he would for their gra- 
tification hereafter forbear. This was well known; but it rather encouraged, 
than deterred the Faction which deſigned an alteration in the conſtitution ot 
the Kingdom from proceeding further. Hence aroſe the aforclaid motion, 
and another which in the cour ſe of the debate upon it, was urged and ſecond- 
ed by ſome for paſſing a vote, © that the opinion which the Papiſts have 


of the Duke's being for them and their Religion, was the cauſe and 2 
I te caſion 
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« caſion of the late plot. This laſt motion was rejected, and the debate on CHarLEs 

the former adjourned to the Friday following, when it was generally expect- II. 

ed it would paſs, becauſe the King and the Lord Trealurer had agreed not CLYVW 

to reſiſt any violent attempts, though the Duke ſaid every thing that was 1678. 
ſſible to his Majeſty, to convince him of the danger, that would approach 

himſelf by ſuch a facility. 

It was certainly a ſtrange deluſion in the Lord Treaſurer to imagine, that 
he could weather a ſtorm, before which the heir preſumptive of the Crown 
was not able to ſtand. The Lords Shaftsbury and Hallifax (who were the 
chief movers in this affair, and were ſeconded by the Lords I incheſter and 
Eſſex, which laſt was all in all with Shafrsbury) thought nothing could be 
too hard for them after carrying their point againſt the Duke. It was a ſca 
ſon in which every thing was believed, that could be ſuggeſted of the deſigns 
of the Papiſts, or of the meaſures of the Court in conjunQion with the 
French, and all the improbabilitics and inconſiſtencies attending thoſe ſug- 
geſtions were caſily ſwallowed. Hence as the motion about the Duke had 
met with a ſtrong oppoſition, and it was a tender point to pu (at leaſt 
when there was a doubt of the ſucceſs) the heads of the Faction thought it 
beſt to let that matter ſleep, till the further conſideration of the plot had 
embarked the Houle in warmer meaſures. They ſoon {aw their expectations 
anſwered by the impeachment of Lord Stafford, and four other Popiſh Lords. 
But they had no occaſion to renew the motion about his Royal Highneſs, 
their end being ſufficiently anſwered by a proviſo added in the Houle of 
Peers, to the Teſt At, which was intended to exclude the Popiſh Lords from 
that Houſe. This proviſo was meant in favour of the Duke of Tork, and pro- 
vided that the Act ſhould not extend to him; though it does not ſeem rea- 
ſonable to think it could be for his intereſt to be declared a Roman Catho- 
lick by Act of Parliament, however generally it was believed before. This 
was a conſiderable point gained by the party, before it came to be debated 
whether they ſhould agree to that amendment of the Lords. It was carricd 
however, atter a very warm debate, by a majority of two voices, that they 
ſhould agree to the proviſo; which cauſed a more remarkable damp among 
thole that oppoſed it, than ever had been ſeen on any occaſion ; and Colo- 
nel Birch was thought to ſpeak a good deal of their general ſenſe, in ſaying, 
when the Houſe was going to divide, © It we loſe the vote, I am an old 
« fſoldier, and will make a ſafe retreat: I'll move for a tolcration; a ſcheme 
«* which the Court had ever favoured. ; 

The Lord Treaſurer ſoon after found his miſtake in letting this affair of a 
plot (which he had too much ſenſe to believe upon the teſtimony of thoſe 
witneſſes who firſt made the diſcovery) ever come before the Parliament; 
it drew an impeachment upon himſelf, which if not cauſed, was at leaſt 
haſtened, by his own conduct. On Thurſday morning Dec. 19. an extra- 
ordinary Council was called, in which two letters were read from Sir Leo- 
lyne Jenkins, containing a diſcourſe, which he had with the Swediſh Em- 
baſſador about the Popiſh Plot in England, which he imagined had a deeper 
foundation than was gencrally believed. The Embaſſador's reaſon for this 
notion was, that obſervation had been made at Paris of ſeveral cloſe con- 
ferences there held about May 1677. between Mr. Montague, and the Pope's 
Nuncio. The King reſented this as an high offence; a warrant was pre— 
(ently ſent to ſeize Mr. Montagne's papers, and his Majeſty ſent intimation 
ot it to the Houle. Theſe meaſures were undoubtedly taken by the Lord 
Treaſurer's advice, either out of a deſire to curry favour with the Commons 
by communicating to them an intelligence which ſeemed to countenance 
the plot, or out of pique to Mr. Montague, and to prevent ſome deſign of 
his. The Houſe appeared ſurprized at the meſſage, and addreſſed his Majeſty 


to 


CARL ESto ſignify ſomewhat more of the information, and whether it came upo 


K © that he could caſily believe what Lord it was, who ſet that 


Ile King pro- Among the polts which the King had thus a mind to diſpoſe of to this 


his eſt of Lard © be convenient to the condition of his affairs, that he might for ſome time 
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oath. But Mr. Montague ſeemed prepared for the attack, and told the Houſe 
« work, and that he had done it to intercept and ſuppreſs ſome 8 by 
« evidence againſt himſelf, but he had laid the ſame ſafely by, and was 9 
« to produce it for the ſervice of the Houle.” The motion was willing! 

embraced, and Mr. Montague fetched in a ſhort time two letters of the — 
Treaſurer's, the firſt and moſt material of which was dated March 25. 1678 
five days after the Bill for an actual war againſt France, and expreſſed x de. 
ſign of uniting with that Court. They were no ſooner read, than a mo. 
tion was made for impeaching the Lord Treaſurer, and after a long debate 
which laſted till ten a clock at night, it was carried by a majority of ſixt 

three voices. The impeachment was drawn up in five articles, and though 
none of them were within the Statute of E. 3. yet he was impeached of 
Treaſon and other high crimes and miſdemeanours. This was an artifice 
(unbecoming the dignity and juſtice of that Houle) to get the Lord Treaſurer 
committK ; but the Lords dreading the conſequences of countenancing ſuch 
an artifice, made a difficulty on that head. This preſently occaſioned a pro- 
rogation, which was followed with a diſſolution on Jan. 24. following; a 
ſtep which Lord Shaftsbury had long deſired, and which made him no longer 
doubt of the ſucceſs of his ſchemes. 

The King's neceſſities obliged him immediately to call a new Parliament 
in the moſt unſcaſonable time that could be for his affairs, when the Na. 
tion was generally poſſeſſed with a belief of the plot, and being affrighted 
out of their wits with the danger of their Religion, ran blindly into the 
election of ſuch Members as declared the loudeſt againſt popery, whatever 
their principles or conduct were in other reſpects. He might have been in- 
ſtructed by his Father's unhappy diſſolution of the firſt Parliament in 1640. 
to avoid ſplitting on the ſame rock; and the long Parliament, which ſuc- 
ceeded that, did not go greater lengths, than the new one called at this time 
ſcemed diſpoſed to run. It was not the only inſtance in which the King did 
not profit by his Father's experience. No point of conduct had contributed 
more to the ruin of King Charles I. than the preferring of men who had 
appeared at the head of the faction which meditated the ſubverſion of the 
Conſtitution, and filling his Council with diſaffected perſons. This was in- 
tended to engage them in the intereſt of the Prince they ſerved, and in a 
ſupport of the rights of the Crown; but they never thought themſelyes 
obliged by a promotion which was not the reſult of choice, ſo much as of 
neceſlity, and made uſe of the power which their poſts gave them, only to 
carry on their deſigns with better ſucceſs. This was undeniably the caſe at 
that time; but no experience could keep the King from following the ſame 
fatal conduct, and putting his affairs into the hands of Lord Shaftsbury and 
his party. The Earl of Eſſex was made firſt Commiſſioner of the Treaſury, 
as his brother Sir H. Capel was of the Admiralty; the old Privy Council 
was diſſolved, and a new one formed, of which the Earl of Shaftsbury was 
Preſident. It ſucceeded to him juſt as it had done to his Father; and 
would have proved full as fatal, if he had not ſeen his error, before it was out 
of his power to correct it, and too late to prevent the miſchief. 


ſet of men in hopes of gaining them, that of Lord Steward of the Houſhold 
was one. He wrote to the Duke upon the ſubject, telling him, © it would 


e put the employment of Steward of the Houſhold into the hands of one he 
« would gratify at preſent with that place; that he did not intend to take 


e the place from him, if he ſhould at any time leave his command 7 = 
I cr 3 
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« and; but ſince his neceflary ſervices in that country would require his CHARLL® 
« conſtant attendance there, and this would in the mean time be ſuitable to II. 
« his ſervice, and yet no prejudice to the Duke, he would make no excuſes NN 
« to take off any marks of unkindneſs in the matter, having given him 10 — 
« many proofs to the contrary, and being (till as rcady as to ſhew him, that 

« he was as much as ever his true and conſtant friend.” The Duke of Or- 

monde never liked this kind of policy in courting enemies, by putting them 

in power and credit to do greater hurt than otherwile they could, in any 

caic, and the inconveniences of it in the preſent cale were lo very great, and 

ſo very evident, that he would have inſiſted ſtrongly upon them, it his own 

intcreſt had not been concerned; but this being the calc he choſe rather to 
inſinuate the ill conſequences than enlarge upon them, and returned the 
following anſwer. *©* The few hours 1 have preſumed to take, to conlider 

« what your Majeſty was pleaſed to propole concerning my Steward's place 

« in your molt gracious letter of the 15th 8 of the palt, were not employ- 

« ed to determine, whether I ſhould give cheartul obedience to your plea- 

« ſure, or not (for that I can never be found unpreparcd for); but it was to 

« digeſt a thing ſo new to me, and molt humbly to propole the accommo- 

« dation of your Majeſty's conveniency with your declared purpole, that J 

© ſhould not ſuffer by it. And that I ſhall moſt ſenſibly do, if the world 

« do not as manifeſtly ſee, as I do confidently believe, that my remove from 

« an office of that dignity and advantage, is not a mark or effect of your 

« diſpleaſure, which I could very ill ſupport. How this can be avoided, | 

« otherwiic than by your Majeſty's aſſigning for me ſuch a compenſation as 

may ſhew my demiſſion to be voluntary, I know nor; nor how the put- 

« ting my ſtaff into another hand can be without prejudice to me; conſider- 

« ing that (I think) there is no precedent to be found of any man's parting 

with ſuch an office, but by reſignation, or upon offence taken by the 
« Princc, and the diſpleaſure manifeſted by other circumſtances. But ſince 
] conccive, your Majeſty will believe, that whilſt I am in this ſtation con- 

« tending with many difficulties raiſed againſt your Government, and againſt 

me, for being chief in it, the demonſtrations of your favour are my greateſt 
« ſupport and encouragement, I cannot fear you will withdraw them from 
« me; and therefore 1 do with all aſſurance and ſubmiſſion, lay mylclf and 
« this whole matter, with my life and fortune, at your fect, 

The Duke of Ormonde had in truth difficulties enough to ſtruggle with in e. 
the government of Ireland, to pteſerve that Kingdom in peace, and yet to — 2 
give thoſe Who wiſhed to embroil it, no handle of exception to the mca- monde , Ire- 
ſures which he took for that end. He had left Dublin on Aug. 4. and made land v wr 
2 progreſs through Munſter to view the forts and garriſons in chat province, I . of 
particularly the new one a Kinſale, and came on Sepr. 8. to Kilkenny. There 
he received on Oct. 3. notice of the diſcovery of a plot at London in a lct- 
tet of three lines from Sir Robert Southwell, wrote in an hurry whilſt he 
was on Sept. 28. as Clerk of the Council, taking the examination of Tonge 
and Oates. On the 7th of that month he reccived a further account from 
the Secretary of State, that the plot extended to Ireland; that Peter Tal- 

« bot was concerned in it; and that perſons were hired to murder his Grace.“ 
The Duke did not think it ſtrange, that any Papiſts who intended to rebel 
againſt their lawful Prince, ſhould at the ſame time intend his aſlaſlination 
and had often enough in former times had reaſon to believe, that deſigns 
had been formed againſt his life from that quarter, and that Peter Talbot had 
been roo much concerned therein. But he had no apprehenſion of that na- 
ture at this time, the Iriſb being in no condition to raiſe an inſurrection, 


LS 


January 1675. 
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Cuax xs and Peter Talbot in a dying way. He ſigned however a warra 


II. 


Dublin, where he arrived on the 11th, and ſummoned all the 
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nt 
8th, and diſpatched an Officer to ſecure his perſon; and then ſet Fern a 


Councellors 


1678. to attend their duty, and conſider of the beſt meaſures for the lafety of the 


Kingdom. Peter had been out of the Kingdom for ſome years, and had 
ſpent the two laſt at Poole- Hall in Cheſhire, being all the while in a ve 
bad ſtate of health, and terribly afflicted with the ſtone and ſtrangury. Think 
ing himſelf near his end, he was deſirous to die in his own country, and by 
his brother's means made intereſt with the Duke of 7ork, to recommend his 
caſe to the Lord Lieutenant, and to prevail for a connivance at his return 
he behaving himſelf quietly, without intermeddling in any affairs. Upon 
this aſſurance he had returned to Ireland in the May before, and was cat. 
ried in a chair to his brother Colonel Talbot's houſe at Lutterell's Tor: 
from whence he had never ſtirred ſince he firſt entered the doors, till the 
Officer came to ſeize him and ſecure his papers. Whether he had any no- 
tice of the order of Council in England for his commitment, (which he 
might well enough have from thence before the order could reach Kilkenny) 
and ſo had removed his papers, none were found in his drawers, but a few 
letters on controverſial points of Divinity. He was in ſo weak a condition, 
that the Officer having no means of removing him thence, was forced to 
leave him, taking his brother's ſecurity for his appearance, But upon the 
Lord Lieutenant's coming to Dublin, Peter was removed thither in a chair 
and committed cloſe priſoner to the caſtle, with a perſon to attend him in 
his miſerable helpleſs condition, the violence of his diſtemper being ſcarce 
ſupportable, and threatning his death every moment. Colonel Richard Tal. 
bot was ſoon after committed, purſuant to a like order from England; but 
ſuffering much in his health by the confinement, the Council there, upon a 
certificate from ſeveral Phyſicians, ſent other orders, allowing him, after ſe- 
curity given for his quiet and dutiful demeanour, to tranſport himſelf into 
forcign parts. 

The Council of Ireland met on Monday Oct. 14. and the Lord Lieutenant 
conſulting them about the ſteps to be taken for the ſecurity of the Kingdom, 
immediately publiſhed a Proclamation, commanding all Officers and Soldiers 
in the Army to repair to their reſpective garriſons, there to remain, and not 
abſent themſelves without a particular and expreſs licence from his Grace. 
On the 16th, another Proclamation iſſued from the Board, commanding all 
Titular Popiſh Biſhops and Dignitarics, all others exerciſing eccleſiaſtical ju- 
riſdiction by authority derived from the See of Nome, all Jeſuits and other 
Regular Prieſts to depart the Kingdom by Nov. 20. following. Orders were 
given in the ſame Proclamation that all Popiſh ſocieties, convents, ſemina- 
ries and ſchools ſhould be forthwith diſſolved, and thenceforth utterly ſup- 


preſſed. To prevent all excuſes for not obeying the Proclamation for the 


baniſhment of the Popiſh Clergy, another was iflued on Nov. 16. requiring 
all owners and maſters of ſhips bound for foreign parts to receive them on 
board, and tranſport them accordingly. The point of diſarming the Papiſts 
admitted ſome debate, not about the thing ir ſelf, but the manner of doing 
it; which being agreed on, a Proclamation iſſued on Nov. 2. commanding 
ce that no perſon of the Popiſh religion ſhould ride with, carry, buy, uſe 
e or keep in their houſes any arms without licence; and within twenty days 
„after the date, all Roman Catholicks were ordered to bring in all their 
e arms to particular perſons therein named to receive them in the ſeveral 
« Countics of the Kingdom, to be ſent by them to his Majeſty's ſtores; and 
« after the expiration of the ſaid twenty days, all Juflices of Peace were to 
« ſearch for and ſeize ſuch arms as ſhould not be brought in, and to bind 


« Over the offenders to the next allizes to be proſecured for their _ 
; «cl 
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« All Papiſts, and all merchants, ſnopkeepers, retailers, as well Proteſtants CharLts 
« as Papiſts, were allo enjoined within the ſame time to make return of the II. 
quantities of gun-powder in their poſſeſſion.” In purſuance of which, 
ſome arms were brought in, and ſeizure made of others, and alſo of powder 1975: 
in che hands of ſome merchants and others. 

Accounts were ſent to Mr. Secretary Coventry of theſe proceedings, and of 
the examinations of Peter Talbot, and of one Richard Bourke a E and 
I//. Ryan, of whom notice had been given, as the ſuperior of that Society 
in Ireland; but nothing material appcaring againſt him, he had been put 
aboard a ſhip, and tranſported abroad. Orders coming from England tor 
apprchending Colonel R. Talbot, the Lord Mowuntgarret and his eldeſt ſon, 
and one John Peppard a Colonel, and for examining them on the points 
mentioned in the King's Letter upon that occaſion. Colonel Talbot and 
Mr. Richard Butler were accordingly apprehended, examined and kept pri- 
ſoners in the caſtle of Dublin, though there appeated no realon for it in 
their examination. Diligent enquiry was made for Peppard, but no ſuch 
perſon could be found or heard of in the Kingdom; and Lord Mountgarret 
was not in a condition of health to be removed from his habitation, being 
above cighty years of age, and bed-rid. | | 

When the Duke of Ormonde was formerly Governor of the Kingdom, 
and there was reaſon to apprehend a French invaſion, he had formed a mi- 
litia of 20000 men in the ſeveral Provinces, and had provided them well 
with arms, and every thing neceſſary to fit them for action. They appeareq 
upon the muſter and review of them to be as good men, as well officer'd, 
and to make as good a figure as any troops of their number in Europe; but 
they had been neglected ever ſince, and moſt of the arms were diſſipated, 
loſt or unſerviceable, and ſeveral of the chief Commanders were dead. His 
Grace had at the beginning of this year ſent to the Commiſſioners of array 
in the ſeveral Counties to make returns of the ſtate of the militia, of the 
men, and the condition of their arms; and it appearing by thoſe returns 
how defective they were in this laſt point, and there being nothing in the 
ſtores to ſupply that defect, he made a ſhift, out of thoſe brought in by the 
Papiſts, and of others that were old and out of order, to fit up about Sooo 
arms for preſent ſervice z which he accordingly cauſed to be diſtributed among 
the militia. To procure a farther ſupply of arms as well as ammunition, the 
Lord Licutenant made application into England to have a quantity ſent from 
thence. He likewiſe was ready to give licences to three Proteſtant Merchants 
who offered to bring over ſeveral quantities of each at reaſonable rates; but 
ſtopped them upon the Officers of the ordnance in Ireland undertaking to 
furniſh them out of the magazine in the Tower of London in ſuch propor- 
tion as his Grace ſhould think fit, and at as reaſonable rates as the others 

offered. Letters were allo ſent on Nov. 15. to the Commiſſioners of Ar- 
ray © to quicken the militia Officers, to put them in readineſs and in a good 
« poſture for the ſafety and ſecurity of the Country; to appoint particular 
te places of rendezvous for the troops and companies of the militia, it there 
* ſhould be any ſudden occaſion ; and to conſider and propoſe by what ways 
« and means the militia might, upon any emergency, be made moſt uſeful 
for the defence and ſafety of the Kingdom.” New commiſſions to ſupply 
the places of ſuch as were cither dead or removed out of the County were 
ſeat, with proper inſtructions and orders, that all perſons of what ſtare, de- 
gree, dignity or condition ſoever ſhould be cqually charged with furniſhing 
men and arms, and ſupporting them on muſter-days ; and that all perſons 
artayed ſhould take the oath of ſupremacy. Notice was likewiſe ſent to the 
Commiſſioners of the expectation of the ſudden arrival of arms and am- 
munition out of England, and that they ſhould have the money ready to 
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CHARLEs be paid upon the delivery thereof in ſuch quantity and quality, as by their 


11. 


h That the ſeveral Proclamations iſſued might have all the effect Propoſed 


1678. 


Other meaſures Beſides theſe orders for diſarming the Papiſts, ſettling the militia, ſecur- 


propoſed, but 
not thought 


adviſable. 


neceſſary in ſome places than in others, a Proclamation was iſſued on Nov. 
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report to the Council Board ſhould be found neceſlary for cach County. 


care was taken to re-inforce them by further orders from the Lord Lieute 
nant and Council. Thus letters were on Dec. 2. ſent to the Sheriff; of the 
ſeveral Counties to be communicated to the Juſtices of the Peace, taking 
notice of their neglect in not apprehending ſuch of the Popiſh Regular 
% Clergy, as did not tranſport themſelves, and requiring them to be more 
« diligent, to apprehend ſuch Clergy, and not only to return their name 
but alſo the names of their receivers, relievers and harbourers, that the 
e might be proceeded againſt for their contempt of the Proclamation, The 
like letters were ſent, with a further Proclamation, © requiring all Sheriff; 
* Juſtices of the Peace and Officers of the Army to be more diligent in 
« exccuting that of Nov. 2. for ſcizing of arms, to return the names of 
* the perſons licenſed to carry arms, and to proſecute all perſons who had 
« not delivercd in their arms according to that Proclamation.” Directions 
were given to all Magiſtrates, and Officers of the cuſtoms and revenue in 
ſea ports to be careful in ſearching for and ſecuring all arms and ammy. 
nition which ſhould be brought into the Kingdom. Orders were given for 
the ſuppreſſing of maſs-houſes and meetings for Popiſh ſervices in the cities 
and ſuburbs of Dublin, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Kinſale, Wexford 
Athlone, Roſſe, Gallway, Drogheda, Toughall, Clonmell and Kilkenny, 9 
being the molt conſiderable towns in the Kingdom, in which too many pre- 
cautions could not be taken. To omit none in any reſpect, though there 
was no ſoldicr ever admitted into the Army till he had taken the oaths of 
allegiance and ſupremacy, yet as it was poſſible ſome of them might have 
been ſince perverted, a Proclamation was iſſued on Nov. 20. promiſing te- 
wards to ſuch as ſhould diſcover any Officer or Soldier of the Army who 
had heard mals, or been ſo perverted to the Popiſh Religion. 


ing the garriſons, and keeping the Army untainted, other meaſures for the 
ſafety of the Kingdom came under the conſideration of the Council. A. 
mong theſe there were two points, in which it was unanimouſly reſolved, 
that at preſent nothing could be done in the matter. Theſe were, the 
turning of all Papiſts out of corporate towns, and the ſecuring perſons who 
might be ſuſpeted to be dangerous. But if all leading men or ſuſpected 
dangerous perſons were taken up, it was not eaſy to tell how and where 
they could be ſafely kept and maintained; and if all Papiſts were prohibited 
coming to the towns, there would be no markets, and the inhabitants and 
garriſons would run the danger of wanting neceſſary proviſtons. For thele 
and other reaſons urged in the debates upon theſe ſubjects, it was not thought 
adviſable to take thoſe methods; but as extraordinary precautions were more 


20. © that none of the Popiſh Religion, or ſo reputed, ſhould come into 
* the caſtle of Dublin, or any other fort or citadel without ſpecial order 
te from the Lord Lieutenant; that markets and fairs ſhould be kept without 
* the walls of Drogheda, WVexford, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Toughail 
and Gallway ; that no perſons of the Romiſh Religion ſhould be ſuffered 
* to reſide in the ſaid towns, or in any other corporation, who had not for 
te the greateſt part of twelve months paſt inhabited therein; that no Papiſts 
* ſhould come to fairs and markets with ſwords, piſtols or any other wea- 
« pons or firc-arms; and all of that Religion to forbear meeting by day ot 
ce night in any great or unuſual numbers.” The Popiſh inhabitants were 
more numerous in Gallway, Limerick, Waterford, Kilkenny, Clonmell and 


Drogheda, than in any other of the principal towns in the Kingdom. _ 
3 the 
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places, thought fit to make a greater proviſion for their ſecurity, and ſent 
letters for removing all Papiſts out of thoſe particular towns, except ſome 


few trading Merchants, artiticers, and others neceſſary for the ſaid rowns and 
garriſons. 


But after all that was or could be done in the preſent ſituation of thc Defge axeinf 
ire life of the 


Kingdom, the great ſecurity of its peace and quiet lay in the general opi- 
nion entertained by all parties of the Duke of Ormonde's vigilance and mo- 
deration; the Proteſtants reſting ſecure under his protection and care of their 
ſafety, and the Papiſts being (under his Government) in no apprehenſions 
of extirpation or other violent meaſures, the dread of which had hurried 
them into the late Rebellion. This moderation of the Lord Lieutenant was 
not agrecable to ſome perſons, who poſlibly imagining that he might be 
driven out of it by the danger of an aſlaſſination, dropped letters in the 
ſtreets of Dublin, intimating a conſpiracy formed for murdering his Grace; 
and ſeveral pretended to give an account of what they had heard or ſuſpect- 
ed of ſuch a deſign. Divers examinations were taken, and the Duke could 
not well tell at firſt what ro think of the matter, which ſcemed to agree 
with what had been mentioned in general by Oates and Dugdale, whole 
depoſitions it was calculated to countenance. But he had too much firm- 
nels of mind to be moved by ſuch dark and inexplicable informations as 
were given, to alter 2 conduct founded upon ſo much reaſon, as what he 
had hitherto obſerved. All that this conſpiracy produced was a Proclama- 
tion on Dec. 13. offcring a reward of 200/. to ſuch perſon as ſhould make 
diſcovery thereof, and protection for his life from all others to whocver had 
ſcattered the letters about the ſtreets, giving notice of that delign, if he 
ſhould come in within twenty days, and diſcover the matter. No harſher 
meaſures were taken after this alarm of the danger threatened the Duke's 
perſon, than had been reſolved on before; only a new method was made 
uſe of to remedy an evil that had been long complained of in the King- 
dom. 


The mountainous and boggy parts of Ulſter and other quarters of Ireland Proclamation 
ſerved for a ſhelter to a parcel of vagabond robbers, called Tories, WhO 


continually infeſted and plundered the country, daily committing ſeveral 
robberies, burglaries and murthers, to the great damage of many of his Ma- 
jcſty's good ſubjects, and the terror of others. All means hitherto uſed for 
ſuppreſſing them had proved ineffectual, and few of thoſe offenders had 
been brought to juſtice 3 which was chiefly occaſioned by divers of the in- 
habitants of the country complying with them, and declining to reſiſt or 
purſue them, or by other of their relations and kindred who ſecretly relicy- 
ed, ſuccoured and concealed them, or by ſome Popiſh Prieſts, who had wholly 
neglected to make diſcoveries of them to the next Magiſtrates or Officers in 
the reſpeQive gatriſons and pariſhes whither they reſorted ; which they might 
very eaſily have done, if they had minded the quiet of the pariſhes where 
they lived, or yielded that obedience to the laws, which in duty they ought. 
The Duke of Ormonde conſidering that the pillaging parties of the Triſh in 
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the Lord Lieutenant and Council, conſidering the great importance of thoſe CHARLES 
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1641, were a great occaſion of ſpreading that Rebellion, thought it very ne- 


ceſlary to ſuppreſs theſe parties of robbers, leſt in the unquiet times which 
ſeemed to be now approaching, others might be cncouraged to flock to 
them, and ſo form a body deſtructive to the peace of the Kingdom. The 
neceſſity of the thing, and the failure of all other means ſufficiently juſtificd 
the uſe of an extraordinary remedy, to prevent the farther growth of ſo 
great a miſchief. A Proclamation was publiſhed, ordering, © that the kin- 
* dred and neareſt relations (i. e. the wives, fathers, mothers, brothers and 


* ſons) of ſuch perſons as were known Torics and out upon their keeping 
Vor, II. 6 Q 
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: 3 pon, and 
© committed to cloſe priſon in the County goal, until ſuch Tory or perſon 
© out upon his keeping, to whom they were ſo related, ſhould be eithe 
* killed or taken, ſo as to be brought to juſtice; and that where there = 
« any Popiſh pretended pariſh prieſt of any place, where any robbery » 
« murther was committed by ſuch Tories, he ſhould be ſeized upon, * 
emitted to the common goal, and thence tranſported beyond the ſeas wy 
leſs within fourteen days after ſuch robbery or murther, the perſons guilt 
* thereof were either killed or taken, or ſuch diſcovery made thereof in 
ce that time, as the offenders might thereupon be apprehended and brought 
ce to juſtice.“ 


Calumnics and There were too many Proteſtants in Ireland who wanted another Rebel. 


Suggeſtions 
againſt the 
Duke of 

Ormonde. 


lion, that they might increaſe their eſtates by new fortcitures, and letters 
were perpetually ſending into England, miſrepreſenting the Lord Lieutenant', 
conduct, and the ſtate of things in Ireland. The Earl of Angleſey gave the 
Duke of Ormonde a friendly advertiſement of thoſe milreprelentations; and 
of ſuggeſtions againſt his proceedings made by one of the greateſt perſons 
in the Kingdom, and tranſmitted to people of different ranks at London, 
and particularly to ſome Members of Parliament and of the Privy Council. 
This obliged his Grace to enter into the reaſons of ſome of his meaſures, 
and ſhew the notorious falſhood of ſome facts which had been aſſerted by 
perſons who did not care to own their informations. It was ſaid, „“ that 
« Dublin was left in a manner unguarded, that the city never more ſwarm'd 
« with Iriſb, that the powder houſe was a full half mile from the town, 
« with a guard of about twenty men cach day, and yet the whole ſtore of 
« the Kingdom lay there.” But this was a very extravagant aſſertion, when 
it was notorious, that the whole regiment of foot guards, the troop of hotſe, 
a company belonging to the artillery and ſtores, and 2000 of the militia 
were thereupon in conſtant duty; nor was there any greater number of Iriſh 
than uſual, ſo that there was no great room to ſuſpect danger there, when 
it were to be wiſhed, that every place in the Kingdom was as well ſecured 
as Dublin. The powder houſe indeed was at the diſtance mentioned, but 
purely for want of a fitter place to which it might be removed. In the 
Duke's former government the powder was kept in one of the towers ot 
the caſtle, but his ſucceſſors thought it no good neighbour, and removed it 
into the caſtle garden to an houſe built by Lord Robarts. The foundation 
of that houſe failing, it was ſent by Lord Berk/ey firſt to Meryon, then to 
Crunclin, and at laſt brought to the place wherein it was kept at preſent. 
His Grace would have removed it to the tower where it originally was, but 
as it rained in and was likely to fall, he could not remove it till the tower 
was repaircd, and then it was done. But the ſmall quantity of powder re- 
poſed in that little houſe was far from being the whole ſtore of the Kingdom; 
tor there was other ammunition at Duncannon, Waterford, Cork, Kinſale, 
Limerick and Galkuay. | 

The King had, purſuant to the deſires of his Parliament, recalled all his 
ſubjects out of the French ſervice, and one of thoſe regiments had been ſent 
in the ſpring into Ireland, and was quartered in the Counties of Kildare 
and Catherlogh. Theſe men were repreſented to be entirely Papiſts, and 
Lord Blayney and Sir Richard Parſons were ſaid to be the only Proteſtants, 


whereas in fact thoſe two Officers had not above ten Papiſts in their compar 


nics, and of the reſt above half of them were Proteſtants. But whatcver 
the caſe was, theſe men were only ſent thicher in order to be kept in 2 
body to go on ſome other foreign ſervice, to which his Grace wiſhed them 
removed, ſince ſome of their Officers were Papiſts, though no ſoldiers could 


- behave themſelves more orderly ; and they were leſs complained of than any 
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companies of the ſtanding Army. Another complaint was, that all the Po- CharLes 
piſh Prieſts had not quitted the Kingdom upon the Proclamation ; but this II. 
was not to be expected; it never was, and never will be the contequence N 
of a Proclamation: yet more had been ſhipped off than could have been 1679. 
imagined, and the relt lurked in corners, and durſt not come ncar the great 

towns. 

The Duke of Ormonde did not provide for the peace of the Nation, by 77, D 
telling the Proteſtants there was no danger; but by encouraging them to ex- 144m y# 1? 
ett all their vigilance againſt any deſigns or attempts of the Iriſb, and by i, e 1, 
convincing them it was an caly matter to ſuppreis them, and that any ſuch Englith Pre- 
attempts muſt end to the contuſion and ruin of the Papiſts. He thought it anti. 
very imprudent, or ſomething worſe, to raiſe the fears of the Proteſtants, 
and frighten them with falſe alarms of danger to diſcover thoſe fears; which 
might animate their enemies to make attempts, which otherwiſe they would 
not dare to execute. He guarded ſo well againſt that evil, that the Prote- 
ſtants were generally caly all over the Kingdom; only from Myunſter there 
were ſent him from time to time accounts of the fears of people, magnified 
to a vaſt degree, though lets reaſonable than in any of the other Provinces, 
becauſe the beſt part of the Army was there quartered, the towns were 
ſtronger, and the Proteſtants more numerous than they were in the reſt. One 
while the pretence for them was the expectation of a French invaſion, found- 
ed upon the report of a ſeaman come in a ſhip from France, where prepa- 
rations were making for an expedition, which he imagined was deſigned a- 
gainſt Ireland. The Lord Licutenant thought it ſtrange, he ſhould have nd 
account of ſuch an expedition from the Secretaries of State in England, 
and though he did not credit the ſtory, deſired the man might be ſtrictly 
examined; and then ncither the man nor his relation were heard of more. 
Another while the alarm was given upon Lord Shannon's being adviſed by 
a Popiſh Prieſt to retire with his plate and moſt valuable effects into Cork, 
and the like friendly cautions and advertiſements given to other Proteſtants 
by their Tr;ſb friends and ncighbours. The Duke of Ormonde thought, if 
there was really a Popiſh plot in England, it was very probable that ſome 
in Ireland were involved in it; and therefore deſired that the Prieſt, and 
ſome of the other perſons who gave the intimation might ſpeedily and lafcly 
be ſent up to Dublin, and that tome of the Proteſtants who received warn- 
ing and advice from their Popiſh friends might appear alſo there, or elle 
that full cxaminations might be taken of the latter, chat he might have them 
in readineſs by the time the Pricſt and the other Papiſts ſhould be brought 
thither. He engaged himſelf at the ſame time, that upon a clear diſcovery of 
the deſign, of the time and manner, when and how it was to be executed, 
and of the perſons engaged in it, the diſcoverers ſhould firſt have their par- 
don for any part they had in it, that they ſhould alſo be protected, ſupported 
and rewarded, and in the laſt place, that their names ſhould be conceaicd, 
as far as was conſiſtent with the prevention of the intended miſchict and 
with the detection and conviction of the malefactors in duc time. This or- 
der, which his Grace meant for a diſcovery of the bottom of the plor, was 
turned upon him as a great ſeverity laid by him upon Emng/zfþ Proteſtants; 
as expoling their familics in their abſence, whilſt they were called up ro 
Dublin to make enemies of their friends, and to accuſe them for giving 
them advertiſements and advices for their ſafety. The Duke thought this a 
| ſtrange perverting of the ſenſe of his orders, in which an alternative was 

plainly expreſſed, with regard to their examination in the country; and he 
did not think it reaſonable on ſuch an occaſion and in the poſt he held, to 
allow of that generoſity in the Engliſh towards their Iriſp friends, as to have 
luch an opportunity of diſcovery loſt in compliment to either; and the 


rather, 
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CHARLES rather, becauſe it would be the fault of thoſe 1r;ſb, if they ſuffered any in. 


convenience beſides the journey, and if they did not meet with thanks and 


reward for their diſcovery. He was able himſelf to give ſome inſtances of 
1679. perſons that had been very good friends to loyal ſubjects, and Yet at the 


auhich the Lord 


ſame time irreconcileable enemies and traitors to the Government; and there. 
fore repeated his deſire, that the full examination of thoſe Engliſh might be 
taken and ſent to him cloſe ſcaled, in order to his reſolving, how many and 
which of the Iriſb might be ſent for to be examined at Dublin. Upon ex. 
amination it appeared, that no ſuch friendly advertiſements had been ever 
given, and the caution ſuggeſted to Lord Shannon was only the advice of 2 
relation of his own, Mr. Richard Poore, who lived within a mile of him 
and was a very good Proteſtant ; that ſince he ordinarily lived in Cork, ie 
was not proper for him to leave his plate in a lonely country houſe ye 
open, his ſervants careleſs, and ſometimes but one in the houle, for fear it 
ſhould be ſtolen. | 

Theſe groundleſs reports and terrors, by diſheartening the Engliſh and en- 
couraging the diſaffected Iriſb, naturally tended to draw on that very inſurtec- 
tion which was apprehended. The Lord Lieutenant could not by all the in- 
tereſt and expence he was at in procuring intelligence, find any reaſon to 
think there was any formed deſign of that kind in Ireland, and was the more 
confident thereof, becauſe the I[r;ſh knew, if they attempted one, they muſt 
be ſoon cruſhed and diſabled thereby from riſing effectually on a better op. 
portunity, which might be afforded either by an invaſion from abroad, or 
by diviſions at home. Yet letters were ſent into England, inſinuating the 
moſt dangerous condition of the Proteſtants in Ireland, and the little care 
taken for thcir ſecurity. One end of the writers of thoſe letters was viſi. 
ble cnough, it being to manifeſt cheir own extraordinary vigilance and fore- 
caſt; a ſafe figure for any man to aſſume : becaule, if no miſchief happens, 
providence and circumſpection never *,;ant applauſe; if any happens, but 
fails of ſucceſs, it is eaſy to attribute tae prevention to his counſels and ad- 
vertiſements; and if it ſhould ſuccecd, 'tis full as eaſy to aſcribe that to the 
negle& of his advices. Another end was to lay negligence, weakneſs or 
ſome other fault to the charge of the government, the foundations of accu- 
ſations in proper times; and by aſperſing it in ſuch a manner, to render it 
ſuſpected to the Proteſtants, as not acting vigorouſly enough for their pre- 
ſervation, becauſe they did not put in execution ſome things which every 
man of ſenſe muſt know to be impracticable, and more likely to bring dan- 
ger upon them than ſafety. The two points in which the Lord Lieutenant 
was charged with leaving ſomething undone, which might conduce to the 
further ſecurity of the Kingdom, and which had been actually propoſed to 
him, were the impriſonment of Gentlemen, and the purging (as it was cal- 
led) of garriſon towns. | 

It was ſaid, that the ſecuring of the principal heads of the moſt conſide- 
rable Septs, who had loſt their eſtates, might conduce to the ſafety of the 
Engliſb; for if the chief of thoſe Septs were reſtrained and in the power of 
the Government, their followers would not preſume or adyenture to run into 
Rebellion. This was the argument upon which the propoſition was founded; 
but when it came to be conſidered at the Council Table, it was thought 
hard ro ſecure Gentlemen only becauſe they had loſt their eſtates and might 
do hurt, when they ſhewed no diſpoſition to it; and it appeared ſo difficult 
and dangerous in the execution, that after a full debate, it was by an unant- 
mous vote laid aſide. For it could not be foreſeen, to how many the rule 
would extend, how ſo many ſhould be maintained in their confinement, ot 
how many ſuch a proceeding might alarm and put upon deſperate courſes; 
which though they would probably end in their own ruin, yet what diſorder 
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venue, which was the life and ſoul of it, was much to be feared. It the fol- 


betty, and if they were ſo many as to be able to do the Engliſh any real incon- 
veniences, they might eaſily ſeize ſuch EnglyÞ Gentlemen in their country 
houſes, as would redeem their hoſtages, and render the precaution in that point 
ine ffectual. It was much rather to be apprehended, that as numbers give pco- 
ple courage to venture on daring attempts, the numerous followers that de- 
pended wholly on their Maſters intereſt and authority tor the ſupport of them- 
ſelves and families, being angered or affrighted at the ill uſage (as they would 
tetm it) of their heads, and being looſed from all dependencies, would put 
themſelves upon ſome unlawful way of living by turning Torzes which would 
be equally miſchievous to the Government, and eſpecially to the Engliſh diſ- 
perſed in their dwellings in the country, as a ſmall Rebellion) than cntrull 
themſelves to the protection of the State, which could be expected no longer 
than was agreeable to their plealure. Nor was it a frivolous ſpeculation to con- 
ſider how an inconſiderable inſurrection might be magnified in France, and in- 
vite an invaſion, in which caſe only the Jriſb were to be feared, as to a con- 
queſt. It was well known, how much the apprehenſion of impriſonment 
and other ſevetities from Sir Y Parſons, contribured to hurry the Lords and 
Gentlemen of the Pale into the late Rebellion; and it did not ſeem adviſable 
to make another experiment, whether the ſame apptehenſions would produce 
the ſame effects. 

Another propoſal was, that the corporations, eſpecially ſuch as were gar- 
riſoned, ſhould be cleared of the numbers of Jriſb Papiſts which lived among 
them; which (it was pretended) would in a great meaſure quiet the Engliſh 
in their thoughts, and ſecure them againſt any ſurprize or private conſpiracy. 
It muſt be obſerved that all the Iriſh inhabitants had been expelled from thoſe 
towns and garriſons Yuring the Duke of Ormonde's Government, and very 
few had been licenced to return in his time. But afterwards the Engliſh 
themſelves who were there ſettled, received them in again for their own ad- 
vantage. They knew not well how to live without them; they wanted 
ſcrvants, they wanted tenants, and they wanted tradeſmen (tor of ſuch were 
theſe numbers conſtituted) and the Iriſb Papiſts ſupplicd them with all theſe, 
and the Engliſh did not conceive this tort of people to be ſo dangerous, as 
they were beneficial to them. Thus were the Jr; introduced again into 
corporations by the Engliſh themſelves, and purely for their own convenience; 
yet the Government would again require their excluſion, if it could be re— 
ſolved on how far ſuch excluſion ſhould extend, whether to part or to all 
of them, and how the Engliſh ſhould carry on their trade and ſetvices with- 
out them. This had likewiſe been debated at the Board, and it was thought 
ſufficient to expel the looſe and uſeleſs ſort of them out of a few of the moſt 
important towns, and leave all the reſt in their preſent condition, for fear 
a general expulſion of the Jriſb ſhould put ſuch numbers of them into the 
neceſſity of a vagabond way of life, as might be very tatal to the peace of 
the Kingdom. Whatever danger there was from the numbers of tuch Iriſh, 
it was an evil that could not be ſuddenly remedied, without laying walte a 
pou * of thoſe towns; and then thoſe very perſons who cricd out the 

oude 
the firſt to complain of an expulſion, which deprived them of their tenants, 
and ſent away multitudes to be firſt Torzes, and then Rebels. 


Theſe were the two points on which the moſt artful of the Duke of Or- Hi: med of 


monde's enemies thought fit to inſiſt, and thence infer a remiſſneſs in his * * 


conduct; but they were not the only objections. Popery was at this time 
thought neceſſarily to comprehend in it high treaſon, and all manner of ini- 
Vol. II. 6 H quities, 


againſt thoſe numbers, and pretended to the greateſt fears, would be 
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it might in the mean time produce in the Government, and eſpecially in the re- CHaRLE3 


II. 
lowers of theſe Gentlemen were but few, they could not do much hurt at li- 1 
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CHARLEs quities, and the character of being popiſhly affected was a ſuffici 


II. 
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* : ent 
for the diſcarding of any Miniſter without a further enquiry into hi * 


du. All the obſervations upon the Lord Licutenant's proceedings tran 


1679, 


mitted into England, had a turn given them this way, and were Calculated 
to repreſent him a friend to the Papiſts. This was the meaning of the py 

ous compariſon between the ſeizure of the arms of the Proteſtants abo 5 
fifteen years before, and the calling in of thoſe of the Papiſts at this time. 
In the former caſe there was a plot laid for the ſurprize of the caſtle * 
Dublin, contrived and brought to the very point of execution by N 

Blood and others of his crew, aſſuming the name of Proteſtants only, b 4 
cauſe they were not Papiſts, though as to the overthrow of Government * 
the murdering of Kings, their doctrine was, and their practice had been th 

ſame. For this conſpiracy ſome of the plotters were legally convicted wp 
executed; others who could not be apprehended (as Blood for one) were Out- 
lawed. Upon the examination of ſeveral perſons, his Grace found the deſign 
was too far ſpread to penetrate further into it, and that if he ſhould follow 
the thread of the diſcovery as far as it might lead him, he might poſlib] 

bring on that Inſurrection and Rebellion, which they deſigned, and he . 
much rather ſhould be prevented than puniſhed. The towns at that time 
were full of men of Cromwells planting, and the country of his disbanded 
Officers and Soldiers. This being the caſe no method was more proper to 
prevent an Inſurrection, nor could any courſe be more moderate, all circum. 
ſtances conſidered, than the diſarming of thoſe people; which was not a dic. 
arming of Proteſtants in general (for none but Proteſtants were employed in 
executing the order) but only of a parcel of diſaffected Fanaticks and Non- 
conformiſts; nor was it confined to them alone, but took in Papiſts alſo 
extending indeed to all that would not give the Government aflurance of 
their fidelity by taking the Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy. And if the 
arms of ſuch diſaffeted perſons were not afterwards reſtored to them Pur- 
ſuant to his Gracc's direction, imbezzlement was no new or extraordinary 
thing in the execution of ſuch orders. But no man ever made complaint 
to the Duke of the detention of his arms (after orders were given for the 
reſtitution) and proved who detained them, but they were reſtored to him 
and he had ſatis faction made for them. And in ſome time after, when oc. 
caſion required, and the Eugliſb ot all ſorts were better ſatisfied of his Majeſty's 
gracious intentions towards them, they were better armed, than ever they 
were before; and this out of his Majeſty's ſtores, and under his Grace's Go. 
vernment, who cauſed them to be modelled into troops and companies, and 
muſtered in the field an Army of them conſiſting entirely of Proteſtants. 

I have taken notice of this for the ſame realon, which induced the Duke 
of Ormonde to mention it in his anſwer to Lord Angleſey's letter of advet- 
tiſement abovementioned, (to whom as being then in Ireland, and know- 
ing as well the motives of his proceeding, as the ſtate of the Kingdom at that 
time, he appcals for the truth of this account) becauſe there was ſome foun- 
dation of fact in it, though much miſtaken and miſrepreſented, the circum» 
ances of times omitted, and the inferences maliciouſly left to conſtruction. 
To make theſe inferences the worſe, it was remarked that in the Proclama- 
tion now publiſhed for the Papiſts bringing in their arms, twenty days time 
was allowed for it; which was repreſented as ſo much warning to them to 
conccal and put them out of the way. As the Duke's enemies exclaimed 
vehemently againſt this proceeding, it cannot be improper to inſert at length 
the reaſons he gives for it in his letter of Nov. 8. to Sir Robert South- 
well. 

« Though (ſays he) I might take more time to furniſh my friends with 
« anſwers to the objections raiſed againſt my proceedings, for the ſecuring 
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= of this Kingdom ſince the diſcovery of the plot, yet that I may, as well CHARLES 
« as 1 can, ict them at reſt in my behalf, and particularly my Lord of Bur- II. 
« ljngton, and receive their opinion of the defence I make before the meet. (WI 
« ing of the Parliament, I will, as well as I can remember them, tet $979: 
« down the rcalons why time was given to the Papiſts to bring in their 
arms. 

Alt muſt in the firſt place be underſtood, that here there is no law in 
« force prohibiting the Papiſts, as ſuch, to have arms, or authorizing the 
« taking of them from them. Nevertheleſs conſidering the ſtate of affairs 
« as they really were, and the terror the Eugliſʒh and Proteſtants were with 
« induſtry put into, it was by me firſt propoſed in Council, that the Papiſts 
« ſhould be diſarmed; preſuming that they durſt not object to the legality of 
« jt, believing that no body elſe would do it for them, and hoping that no 
« malicious inference would be made from thence, as it the Government 
© might another time aſſume the power of calling whom it would a Papiſt, 
« and diſarm him; or by parity of reaſon, whoever elſe it might ſuſpect to 
© be ill affected to the Government. The thing being reſolved, the quel(- 
« tion was how it might be beſt and moſt effectually done. It was conſi- 
« dercd, that as there ate many laws in force in England againſt Papiſts that 
« arc not here; ſo the diſproportion in the number of the one and the other 
« is very diffcring. In Ireland, Sir Milliam Petty (our belt computer) ſup— 
« poles there arc about fifteen Papiſts to one Proteſtant, In England | have 
heard there is not one Papiſt to a hundred Proteſtants, ſo that there it was 
« caly and ſafe, and without queſtion to diſarm the Papiſts; but ro employ 
« one Protcſtant to diſarm fitteen Papiſts, and to execute it all oa a day was 
« impoſlible, and to do it on ſeveral days, was to give them the warning 
« that is complained of. Nor was it found caſy to diſtribute orders for do- 
ing the work throughout the Kingdom without their having notice of it, 
« and time ſufficient ro hide any arms they had. How incompetent a num- 
« ber then would the Army have been, who are numbered with the Pro- 
« teſtants, and how ſafe would it have been at ſuch a time to empty our gar- 
e riſons, and ſcatter our men upon ſuch a ſervice, expoſing them to the 
« mercy of the Papiſts if they had arms, and to the loſs of their labour, and 
« many other inconveniences, if they had none, or had conveyed them 
« away ? 

2 If the Papiſts had a deſign to ſurprize our garriſons and deſtroy the Pro- 
« tcſtants, and were provided with arms to execute their deſign, doubtlets 
« no greater advantage could have been wiſhed for by them, than to have 
« left our towns without ſoldiers, and to ſend the Army in looſe files amongſt 
« them to be deſtroyed, even with clubs, ſtones, ſwords and skeins; and 
yet ſo they muſt have been diſperſed, for in a ycar they could not have 
« ſearched all Papiſts houſes in complete troops or companies. Beſides, I am 
« well acquainted with the diſorders ſoldiers are very apt to commit under 
the countenance of ſuch Commiſſions; how they have ſearched for pikes and 
« muskets in desks, trunks and caskets of two and three foot long, and ſome- 
times miſtaken Proteſtants money and other goods for Papiſts. Nay J 
* have by complaint and proof found, that when a Papiſt had a (word with 
ea ſilver hilt, the Officer would needs interpret the raking it away to be 
within the Proclamation; and infctior Officers have taken away ſwords, 
and reſtored them again for half a cob. | 

For theſe and other reaſons, and purſuant to example left us by my 
Lord of Eſſex upon the occaſion of diſarming Papiſts in his time, we 
judged it was beſt to give them the time it was impoſſible to take from 
them, and ſo render them the more inexcuſable and liable ro the puniſh- 
ment threatencd in the Proclamation, if arms ſhould be found in their 
2 « poſleſlion 
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CHARLES* poſſeſſion after the time limited. And we have found the fruir and 
II. ſome of them the ſmart of this courſe; for ſome arms have been brought 
a in, and ſome ſevercly puniſhed with whom arms were found after the pre- 

1679. « ſcribed time for bringing them in. I confeſs it is poſſible ſome arms ma 

yet remain concealed in the houſes of Papiſts, and it may ſafely be affirm. 
« ed there are; for it cannot come under proof that there are not, and the 
number may be called what any body pleaſes, and credit may be given to 
« jt, as well as to the report in the beginning of the Rebellion in England 
c that there were thouſands of Daniſh horſe hid in cellars. But in afl pro. 
« bability, if there be any ſuch concealed arms, they cannot be many, nor 
« very ſcrviccable, as they muſt be kept. For I find it hard enough to keep 
e arms fixed in ſtores and magazines, with all the care of Officers that are 
<« appointed and paid for it, how then ſhall they be preſerved under gtound, 
« or walled up in our moiſt climate ? 
But it is objected (and as it is thought unanſwerably) that there was 2 
« time, when Proteſtants were diſarmed; and they had no ſuch warnin 
« given them. I confeſs there was a time when ſome who called themſelxes 
<< Proteſtants were endeavoured to be diſarmed; but there are many circum. 
« ſtances that difference the caſe, though they on whole behalf the objec. 
*« tion is made, ſhould be allowed to be Proteſtants becauſe they are not 
Papiſts. 
cc . The direction was not to diſarm them as Proteſtants; but now the 
* order was to diſarm Papiſts as Papiſts, without any diſtinction or excep- 
« tion. 

* 2, TheProteſtants,and I think the only true Proteſtants,and they only were 

© employed to diſarm ſome of thoſe that call themſelyes Proteſtants, Where. 
t as to make the caſe parallel, Papiſts ſhould have been employed to diſam 
« Proteſtants as Proteſtants, and they only were now to diſarm Papiſts. 
« 3. The arms taken from ſome of the Proteſtants were not their own, 
ce but the King's: whereas thoſe now taken from the Papiſts were their own 
<« proper goods; and nothing but reaſon of ſtate can juſtify the taking them 
from them, any more than the taking away of their eſtates; and perhaps 
* a good eſtate in bad hands may do more milchict than three or four ruſty 
« guns or caſes of piſtols. ; | 

« 4. The way of ſearching for arms, was by experience in the caſe men- 
« tioned found ſo ineffectual, and the authority given for it ſo much abuſed, 
<* that it was thought beſt now, as well as in the time of the Earl of Eſſex, to 
c make trial of this other way which has ſucceeded better. 

In the laſt place, though there was a formed deſign of rebelling, and of 
te ſurprizing me in the caſtle of Dublin, contrived and brought very near 
execution by thoſe, who I will never believe to be true Proteſtants, how. 
ce ever they affect and ſcandalize the name: Yet when ſome of the principal 

* conſpirators were executed by due courſe of law, and that it was conceiy- 
« ed that example had taken good effect, and that the pretencts for that pur- 
* poſed Rebellion were diſcovered to be groundleſs, not only all the arms 
« of ſuch as could pretend title to them were reſtored; but when a war 
« with France, Denmark and Holland was proclaimed, the Proteſtants, and 
c only they, were armed out of his Majcſty's ſtores, and at his charge, and 
formed into a militia; and ſo they have continued ever ſince, though the laſt 
“Rebellion in Scotland might have given ground for dilarming ſome in this 
«© Kingdom, that are well enough known to be of the lame principles, having 

&« given ſufficient teſtimony of it. ; 

elt does not much belong to me to anſwer for the price ſet upon arms 

« and ammunition, having no ſharc in the merchandize ; yer J called thoſe 

<« who had to the Board, and there regulated it the beſt I could; * 
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« what reaſonable gain was to be allowed the importers over and above their CrHanLes 
« charges of freight, inſurance and the intereſt ot their money. And it peo» II. 
« ple would not buy them at thoſe rates, though a ſhilling or two more than CWW 
« ordinary in fire arms, or a penny or two more in a pound of powder, it 39/9: 
« was an argument that either they did not want them, or that they were 
« not really in thote apprchenſions that were repreſented. However, I know 
« not what could have been done more by the Government than to caulc 
« arms and ammunition to be brought and expolcd to ſale, and that only 
« to Proteſtants: Yet becauſe complaint was made that the price of thoſe 
« arms was exorbitant, licences for the importing and ſelling ot arms and 
« ammunition have been given to divers Merchants; and it is ſix months 
« ſince I ſcent the late Earl of Orrery ten or twelve blank licences to be 
given to ſuch Merchants as he thought fit; and I am intormed that thoſe 
« commoditics are fold by Merchants full as dear as thole ſent from the 
« Tower, and that without the trials that they undergo there.“ 
Such were his Grace's reaſons for the Proclamation, which was certainly 
a ſafe method; whereas the other might have put the diſcontented rabblc 
upon their guard, and have driven Gentlemen in the ſurprize to take teſuge 
among them, and perhaps to put themſelves at their head. Certainly the 
Iriſh, among whom there were ſtrong rumours of torcign aids being expected, 
could not have deſited a fairer pretence for riling, than to have all the Eng- 
liſb up in the country, ranſacking their houles, and this without any autho- 
rity ftoreknown to them. Men in ſudden ſurprizes and trights always dreagl 
the worſt ; the Iriſh ſeeing ſo general a riſing of the Engliſh, and receiving 
ſuch inſults and outrages as would in a multitude of inſtances have been 
committed in the ſearch of their houſes in ſuch a way, might well enough 
have apprehended a maſſacre, and have ran headlong into a Rebellion, which 
that method of diſarming them was propoſed as a means of preventing. 
The Duke of Ormonde knew how to carry his point without having re- 7% Due 
courle to ſuch dangerous and fruitleſs expedients: his buſineſs was to EIS. 
ſerve Ireland in peace, and he reſolved to keep it fo, whilſt it was under u Hrapton 
his Government. He ſaw the ferment that reigned in his Majeſty's other π] ] e 
72 . . , the aſperſions 
Kingdoms, he ſaw the power of the anti-monarchical faction in England, an in him, 
and the influence which the fears of Popery in this time of the Popiſh Plot 
had upon the people of that Kingdom; and had great reaſon to think, that 
if there were now an inſurrection of Iriſb Papiſts (whatever the occaſion was) 
it would produce the ſame effects, and be as ſatal to the King, as the Rebel- 
lion in 1641 had been to his Majeſty's Father. It was that event which gave 
credit to all the ſham plots of thoſe days, and the like would at this time 
have made every thing rcadily ſwallowed, which the faction ſhould find for 
their intereſt to invent and propagate. He reſolutely determined to purſue 
his own meaſures, without any regard to the reflections and cenſures of 
others, who were not anſwerable, as he was to his Prince, for the ſatety of 
the Kingdom. Hence no mittepreſentations of his conduct, no ſuggeſtions 
of fear or danger, no threats of aſſaſſination, no dread of being deemed Po- 
piſhly affected could ever divert him from the wile plan he had laid down 
tor maintaining peace and quictnels in Ireland, or put him upon uſing in 
lo unhappy a ſeaſon thoſe ſeverities againſt the Papiſts, which would make 
wiſe men mad, and hurry a more loyal people than the Iriſh into rebellion. 
It may not be amils to take notice of his ſentiments in this time of difficulty 
and trial, as he expreſſeth them upon occaſion in his letters to Sir R. South- 
well and other of his friends. | 
Alt hath been my fortune (ſaith he) upon ſeveral occaſions to be taken by 
the Papiſts to be their greateſt enemy, when it was thought that character 


** would have done me hurt; and ſomctimes to be their greateſt friend, when 
Vol. II. 6 | « that 
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CnaRLrs* that would hurt me; and (which is unreaſonable) the very ſame men have 
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« been believed, when they have made ſo different a deſcription of me. A 
« little indulgence towards me will ſeem to conclude from thence, that | 
* am in neither extreme, that is, neither tranſported with fury againſt them 
« that are of that Religion, becauſe ſome of them and perhaps too man 
« are traitors and murtherers, not truſting too much to them, becauſe 1 be. 
« lieve ſome of them are good ſubjects and honeſt men. It may be perhaps 
e unſcaſonable to profeſs ſuch a temper z yet it may be as ſoon excuſed in 
me, as in any man; for if there be truth in the information of Oazes, 1 
« am to wait upon the King in the tragedy deſigned, though I really pro. 
« feſs I had rather go before him even for my own fake, becauſe I would 
not live to ſee the calamities and confuſions that would follow, if ſuch 
« a villany ſhould have ſucceſs.— lt ſcems now to be the Papiſts turn to 
« endeavour to diſpatch me; the other Non-contormiſts have had theirs, and 
« may have again, when they ſhall be inſpired from the ſame place, for 
« different reaſons, to attempt the ſame thing. I know the danger I am 

* and may be, in, is a perquiſite belonging to the place I am in, and ſo much 
* envicd for being in; but I will not be frighted into a reſignation, and Will 
« be found alive or dead in it, till the ſame hand that placed me ſhall te. 
« move me. Il know well that I am born with ſome diſadvantages in rela- 
« tion to the preſent conjuncture, beſides my natural weakneſſes and infit- 
© mities, and ſuch as I can no more free my ſelf from, than I can from 
* them. My father and mother lived and died Papiſts; and only I, by Gods 
« merciful Providence, was educated in the true Proteſtant Religion, from 
« which I never ſwerved towards either extreme, not when it was moſt dan- 
e gcrous to profeſs it, and moſt adyantageous to quit it. I reflect not upon 
, any who have held another courſe, but will charitably hope, that though 
te their changes happened to be always to the proſperous ſide, yet they were 
* made by the force of preſent conviction. My brothers and ſiſters, though 
e they were not very many, were very fruitful and very obſtinate (they will 
<« call it conſtant) in their way; their fruitfulneſs hath ſpread into a large 
alliance, and their obſtinacy hath made it altogether Popiſh. It would be 
* no ſmall comfort to me, if it had pleaſed God it had been otherwiſe, that 
* I might have enlarged my induſtry to do them good and ſerve them, more 
«« effectually to them, and more ſafely to my ſelf. Bur as it is, I am taught 
* by nature, and alſo by inſtruction, that difference in opinion concerning 
«« matters of Religion diſſolves not the obligations of nature; and in con- 
« formity to this principle, I own, not only that I have done, but that J 
« will do, my relations of that or any other perſuaſion all the good I can. 
« But 1 profeſs at the ſame time, that if 1 find any of them who are ncar- 
« eſt to me acting or conſpiring rebellion, or plotting againſt the Govern- 
« ment and the Religion eſtabliſhed amongſt us, I will endeavour to bring 
« them to puniſhment ſooner than the remoteſt ſtranger to my blood. 1 
© know profeſſions of this nature are caſily made, and therefore ſometimes 
« little credited; but I claim ſome belief from my known practice, having 
« been ſo unfortunate as to have had kinſmen in rebellion, and ſo fortunate 
« as to (ce ſome of them fall when I commanded in chief. Thoſe that 
„ remain have, I hope, changed their principles as to rebellion; it they 
% have not, I am ſure they ſhall find I have not changed mine. 

Libcls and pamphlets of all forts now flew about in as great plenty, and 
as well calculated, by ſpreading falſhoods and encouraging jealouſies and fears, 
to embroil the three Kingdoms, as ever they had done before the breaking 
out of the great Rebellion. The licentiouſneſs of the preſs was not more 
to be complained of than the freedom of diſcourſe and letters, in which no 
faithful ſervant of the Crown was ſpared. The Duke of Ormonde * his 
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ſnate in the cenſures of the faction, who complained, “ that there were no CHARLES 
« proceedings in Zreland againſt the Papiſts, nor even againſt thoſe that plot- II. 
« ted to take away his life, nor was any thing done for ſecuring the Englih e 
« jntercſt there, beſides ſettling the militia in Engliſb hands, and keeping 0679. 
« good guards in Dublin and in the country.” Two dozen of articles were 
tranſmitted over in the way of a libel againſt his Grace, and even ſome of 

thoſe of the Earl of Meath were revived, in which the Adventurers, for- 
getting the obligations they had to him, when he was the only one in the 
Council that dared to ſtand up in their behalf, in oppoſition to Colonel 
Talbots petition, were not aſhamed to buſy themſelves. Theſe were to 

pave the way cither for a formal impeachment, or for the attempts intended 

to be made for removing him from the Government of Ireland. The Lord 
Shaftsbury, who wanted to have that Government in other hands, and, next 

to the Duke of 7ork's baniſhment and excluſion, wiſhed to have the Duke 

of Ormonde removed from his poſt, made his advantage of thoſe cenſures 

and articles, and hoped they might ſerve for matter of accuſation in the Par- 
liament, which met this ycar in March. To found the temper of the Houle 

ot Lords in the matter, he recommended to their conſideration the ſtate of 
Ireland; a Kingdom neceſlary to be taken care of for the ſake of England, 

and yet too much neglected. He took in this ſpeech the liberty of inſinu— 

ating things to his Grace's prejudice, in relation to his favouring the Papiſts 

and being Popiſhly affected. The Earl of Offory roſe up in his Father's de- 

fence, with an indignation at thoſe groundleis and malicious ſuggeſtions, , 
which the occaſion fully juſtified, and vindicated him in ſuch a manner, and 

with ſo ſevere reflections on the conduct of the Earl of Shaftsbury, that the 

latter found he had gone too far, and thought fit to excule himlelt by ſay- 

ing, that he had no thought ot doing prejudice to the Duke of Ormonde by 

that diſcourſe. Lord O/forys ſpeech on this occaſion was exceedingly com- 
mended by all the world about town, and being afterwards printed in Hol- 

land, procurcd him a compliment from the Prince of Orange, in a letter, 
which, as well as the ſpeech, I thought curious enough to deſerve a place 

in the Appendix m to this volume. 

Lord Shaftsbury was at this time maſter in a manner of all the proceed- 7% Duke f 
ings of Parliament which was then ſitting, and the Duke of Ormonde's friends arg aer * 
alarmed at this attack from him, imagined that it would ſoon be followed a. 8 
with an accuſation in form, and therefore preſſed his Grace to come over land, if there 
into England. This gave him occaſion to write the following letter to Mr. lun. _ 
Secretary Coventry. 
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SIR, Dublin, 30 April 1679. 
] Do not remember any Seſſion of Parliament held, when 1 was out of 
1 England, but that I was hotly alarmed by my friends of preparations 
and contrivances to accuſe me; and I have ſometimes made voyages thither 
principally to prevent, or to be rcady to anſwer, any thing that could be 
© objected againſt me. But it has fallen out, that, upon my arrival, I have 
till been ſuffered to be quiet. I haye now again the ſame informations, 
and I have at leaſt as much reaſon to give credit to them as heretofore ; 
and if I were at liberty, would haſten over to defend my honour, inno- 
cence and conduct in the truſts that have been repoſed in me, as well as I 
could. I know the chief grounds of mens ill-will to me arc, malice be- 
caule I would not bear calumny, and envy at the place I hold. Theſe 
are motives that will never die, or be at reſt, as long as the object remains; 
and I am now come to an age and inclination ſo fit for retirement, that 
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tinue Ireland 
in the Duke's 
hands. 


The Duke of 
York /ent 


abroad. 


CHARLES“ I would be content to purchaſe it at any rate, but that of diſhonour, 


*« Majeſty's feet, from whoſe hands I received it; yet I cannot bring my ſelf 
« to offer it as a ranſome or compoſition, but had rather undergo the firia.. 
« eſt enquiry and trials of my actions. 


« my ſelf; and it is now time you ſhould know, that my humble deſire is 
« that his Majeſty would ſend me over a permiſſion to attend him at Court 
« in the uſual forms, which I think may be found in your office; that l may 
© be at liberty to make uſe of it when I ſhall think fir; that my ſon Oſſory 
% may be ſent with it, and power given that he may remain Deputy in my 
« abſence; or if his Majeſty approves not of him in this conjunQure, that 
te the Lord Chancellor and my ſon Arran may be Juſtices ; or in the laſt 
te place, if his Majeſty finds reaſon not to appoint any of theſe, (of whom 1 
« would not have propoſed any, if I could think of fitter) that he will di- 
& re into what other hands to put the Government, till he ſhall have te. 
« ſolved, either to return me to it, or where elſe to fix it. I do not intend 
* that whoever his Majeſty ſhall place here in my abſence ſhall be any ad- 


The King's re- There was no occaſion for the Lord Licutenant's coming over, the King 


ution to con- 
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« prejudice to my fortune and family. Therefore, though I could with al 


« imaginable cheerfulneſs and content lay this great and envied place at his 


« Thus you know my caſe and preſent diſpoſition, as well as i know it 


« dition of charge, but am content that the uſual allowance ſhall be taken 
« out of my appointments. That which I would further deſire is, as much 
* ſecrecy as the matter will bear, and a ſpeedy ſpecification of his Majeſty's 


«« pleaſure to, ä 
SIR, Tour moſt affeftionate and moſt humble ſervant, 


OrMoNnr. 


having taken a reſolution to diſſolve the Parliament; nor was he willing 
the Duke ſhould be abſent from his charge in ſo critical a ſeaſon. He ſaid, 
he had one of his Kingdoms in good hands, and was reſolved to keep it ſo. 
Notwithſtanding this, the common diſcourſe of the town was, that the Duke 
of Ormonde was to be removed, and that the Lord Halifax was to be his 
ſucceſſor, This Nobleman was generally thought to ſollicit for it; yet took 
occaſion to declare to Sir V. Coventry, © that he never thought of it, not 
« would he take it, if it were offered him: it was in very good hands (he 
« thought) for the King's ſervice, and wiſhed it might ſo continuc.” Whe— 
ther Lord Halifax had really any deſire to get the Government of Ireland 
or no, Lord Eſſex certainly had, and with a view thereto, was ready to em- 
brace every opportunity of cavilling at the management of affairs in that 
Kingdom. The Earl of Arlington took occaſion at this time to ask his Ma: 
jelty, * it the current reports were true, that he intended to remove the 
« Lord Lieutenant.“ The King replied, © It was a damned lie, and that 
« he was ſatisfied, whilſt he was there, the Kingdom was ſafe;“ adding, 
* that the new Miniſters he had got were for joſtling out his old faithful 
« ſervants, but they ſhould never gain that point of him ;” and then with a 
ſtrong aſſeveration ſaid, ** that whilſt the Duke of Ormonde lived, he ſhould 
never be put out of that Government.” 

The King had no great reaſon to be fond of his new Miniſters ; they had 
no manner of regard to his ſervice, and only minded to get all the power 
of the Nation into their own hands, in order to execute the ſchemes they 
had formed for the ruin of the Conſtitution in Church and State. His Ma— 
jeſty, to remove all occaſions of offence out of their ſight, had, betore the 
Parliament met, ſent the Duke of Tork abroad; but this did not make 


them leſs violent in their proceedings againſt his Royal Highneſs. The Ning 
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to pleaſe the Commons had diſlolved his old Privy Council, and appointed CuARxLxS 
a new one, of which Lord Shafrsbury was Preſident; but this complaiſance II. 
made them preſume, that his Majeſty could deny them nothing. They brought 
in a Bill for excluding his Royal Highneſs from the ſucceſſion, and depend- 1679. 
ing on the King's neceſſities forcing him to comply, very freely declared 

their confidence of its paſſing; ſome of the Cabal laying great wagers it 

paſſed both Houlcs in to many days, and that his Majeſty would not rctulc 

his conſent. The publiſhing of the maxims upon which they procceded, 

and of the deſigns which they had in view, did no ſervice to the Cabal; 

the Parliament was firſt prorogucd and then diflolved, and the game which 

they thought ſure was loſt in the end. Whether the Scots inſurrection was 
concerted before the prorogation or no, it broke out ſoon atterwards ; but 

the Rebels wanting the countenance and ſupport of their good brethren in 
Enzland, were routed about the middle of June by the loyal courage of 

their owa countrymen, Without any aſliſtance trom either of his Majeſty's 

other Kingdoms. The Duke of Ormonde had drawn a good party of the 

Army into the North of re/and, to curb the rigid Nonconformiſts in thoſe 

parts, and to be tranſported over in calc of neceſſity to Scotland; but was 

very glad to find the buſinels had been done without them, and that there 

was no better employment for them than to pick up the ſtraglers that fled 

from the rout at Bothwell bridge, and made a ſhiſt to get a paſlage into [re- 

land tor refuge. 

Before the Duke of 7ork's going to Flanders, the Duke of Monmonth, 
the eldeſt of the King's illegitimate ſons, held a ſecret correſpondence with 
Lord Shaftsbury and his party; but after the departure of his Royal Highneſs, 
it was much more frequent. Their ordinary mectings were at Lord Jhafrs- 
bury's and one Mr. Charleton's houſes; they had them likewiſe in other pla- 
ces, always late at night, and coming in hackney coaches for privacy. The 
King had good intelligence of their proceedings, and to defeat their mca- 
ſures, had made a publick Declaration, “ that he was never married to Mrs, 

« Barlow the Duke of Monmouth's mother, nor to any other woman what- 
ever but the Queen.” This did not put a ſtop to Monmonth's pretenſions 
to the Crown, which by his own conduct, the mcaſurcs of his friends, and 
the King's Declaration were now made publick to all the world. The 
Duke of 7ork before he went abroad was concerned to fee that the King 
could obſerve his frequent whiſpers at Court to the Lord Shaftsbury with- 
out being moved or expreſſing his diflike of it; but was much more alarm- 
ed at hearing of their frequent and clandeſtine meetings without any appa- 
rent diſſatisfaction expreſied by his Majeſty. The Duke of Monmouth had 
long enjoyed a large ſhare of the King's favour, and natural affection ſtill 
pleaded in his behalf; he had a ſtrong party linked to him by intereſt, and 
the common people of the Kingdom by inclination. The city of London 
was entirely governed by the faction which eſpouſed his cauſe; and beſides 
other conſiderable poſts, he was General of all the forces in England and 
Scotland. Thus he was in a condition to make good any title he ſhould ſet 
up to the Crown, in caſe the King ſhould die whilſt the right Heir was out 
of the Kingdom; and if his Majeſty could not be prevailed with to revoke 
the Declaration he had made of AMonmouth's illegitimacy, it was caſy enough 
to pretend he had; and in the preſent temper of the Nation and circumſtan- 
ces of affairs, a bare pretence might be ſufhcicnt to do his buſineſs. 

Whilſt things were in this ſituation, the King at the latter end of Augy/t 1: retwn ard 
fell ill of a fever at Vindſor. The Duke of Jork receiving an account N 
it at Bruſſels, ſet out thence immediately, and came to London on Monday Ormonde; 
Sept. 1. not having been known by any body upon the road, except by two/9%%*: 


men at Dover, who ſeeing him in diſguiſe, kept the ſecret, He waited 
VoL. II. 6 K upon 
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CHARLESupon the King very carly the next morning at Windſor, and was received 
Il. by him with all the tenderneſs imaginable. About ten days after, the Duke 
V of Monmonth's commiſſions of General in England and Scotland were taken 
1679. away, and he was ordered to retire beyond ſea. He took out his pardon 
before he went, and ſet out on Wedneſday Sept. 24. (as was obſerved) without 
any one man of Quality (except the Lord Brandon Gerrard) attending on 
him ; whereas his Royal Highneſs, when the day after he took leaye of 
the King, was attended to his lodgings by ſuch a concourſe of people as had 
never been ſeen ſince his Majeſty's Reſtoration, and on board his yatch b 
the Earl of Oſſory and abundance of the Nobility. It was a complete vic. 
tory which he got on this occaſion over his Rival, who was ſent away in 
diſgrace to foreign parts, whilſt himſelf, after about three weeks ſtay at 
Bruſſels, returned to Court, and from thence removed to Scotland, where 
he not only appeared in a luſtre ſuitable to his dignity, but formed a might 
intereſt in the Nobility and Gentry of that Kingdom; which produced ſome 
time after ſo ſtrong a Declaration from their Parliament of the unaltetable. 
nels of the ſucceſſion of the Crown, as put all thinking people in En land 
upon ſerious reflections on the calamities and dangers to which they | ry 
be expoſed by any alteration of it in their own country, where a civil war 
ſeemed after that Declaration to be unayoidable. 
As the Duke of 7ork when he firſt went abroad, had in a letter to the 
Duke of Ormonde expreſſed his reliance upon him as his friend, ſo at his 
return he was not backward to embrace occaſions of declaring the eſteem 
he had for his Grace. Thus meeting Sir Nicholas Armourer at Windſor, 
and hearing he was juſt returned from Ireland, he asked him, how the Lord 
Lieutenant did? and whether they had any plots in that Kingdom? Sir Ni- 
cholas told him they had none, and that all was quiet there by the care of 
the Duke of Ormonde; adding an account of the poſture wherein he had 
put the Kingdom, of the treatment he had met with from ſome pretended 
friends, and of the reflections caſt upon him, becauſe his Royal Highnels 
had been the means of ſending him thither. © It was the King (replied 
te the Duke) that ſent him thither, knowing his conſtant loyalty to the 
te Crown; and whoever gave the advice, hath no reaſon to be aſhamed of 
« it; for he hath kept that Kingdom in peace, which no other man could 
« have done ſo well as he.“ 
Deſign of the This peace and quiet in Ireland was a great diſappointment to Lord 
Lhe Pris _ Shaftsbury and his party, whoſe deſigns could not be advantaged by any 
Council f thing ſo much as by an inſurrection there; of which the experience of theit 
Ireland, predeceſſors in 1641, whole ſteps and meaſures they copied, was an undoubt- 
ed evidence. This was imputcd to the moderation of the Lord Licutcnant 
and Council, and for the producing a different face of things, a change of 
Counccllors was neceſſary. They wanted to have the Council of that King- 
dom diſſolved, and a new one formed of perſons for thcir purpoſe, as had 
been done lately in England. This was the view in ordering the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to ſend over a liſt of the preſent Privy Council, and an account of 
what Officers uſed or ought to be of it ſucceſſively ; he was told the deſign 
was to reduce the number, but was not required to give any character of 
the perſons. The party reſolved to leave none in the Council, but ſuch as 
were thorough paced for the Proteſtant intereſt ; which the Lieutenant (they 
faid) could not well be, becauſe of his Roman Catholick relations, and the 
Chancellor and moſt of the other Councellors were not at preſent, Lord 
Howard of Eſcrick they thought the fitteſt man to be Chancellor; and the 
Lords Orrery, Conway, Granard (one of which was to be chief Governor) 
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and Maſſareene, Henry Jones Biſhop of Meath, Captain Robert Fit =; eral], CHARLES 
Sir Cha. Meredith, Sit Oliver St. George, Sir Theophilus Jones, Sir H. In- II. 
goldsby, Sir V. Petty, Mr. raver and Mr. Ayres were deſigned tor Coun- CLYFWW 
cellots, as being the molt zcalous for the Proteſtant intereſt, Theſe were * 
the perſons pitched on at a conſultation about Ir affairs held at Lord 
Howard's; of which the Earl of Longford (who found means to get intelli- 

gence of it) giving the King an account, his Majeſty antwered, “ that by 

« their good leave he would choole his own Governor and Council for 

« that Kingdom ; that he would never be prevailed with to alter the Go- 

« yernment ; and that he knew, to part with the Duke of Ormonde was 

to part with Ireland and to give it up to the Parliament. 

The King ſeeming fixed in this reſolution, the party were forced to take 4 ts mate 
an indirect way of carrying their point, by putting dithcultics upon the G0. prote 
vernment, and laying a foundation for diſturbances in the Kingdom. The 
way was, by repreſenting the danger of religion, to procure orders for the 
Council of Ireland to tranſmit ſevere Bills againſt the Iriſh Recuſants in 
matter of religion; for if the Council there ſhould retuſe to tranſmit them, 
it was a juſt reaſon to remove them; if they paſled, it was hoped they 
would drive the Iriſh into a new Rebellion. It hath been formerly obſerv- 
ed, that the penalties laid upon the Roman Catholicks in Ireland before the 
Rebellion were very light, the laws inflicting them being only the Acts of 
Supremacy and Unitormity, and the ſtatutes againſt the exerciſe of a foreign 
jurildiction. The Duke of Ormonde's buſincls after the Reſtoration being 
to unite the minds of the different intereſts in the Nation, and to make 3 
thorough ſettlement of the Kingdom, he had ſaved them from tome ſeverer 
ſtatutes, which were propoſed againſt them, and would have rcvived thoſe 
animoſities which the good of the Kingdom required to be buried. It was 
propoſed now to introduce the Teſt Act, and all the Engliſh Penal Laws 
into Ireland; and orders were given in Council on Nov. 28. for Mr. Sc- 
cretary Coventry to draw up a letter, “ requiring the Lord Lieutenant and 
; | Council to prepare ſuch laws for excluding Papiſts from ſitting in either 
| « Houſe of Parliament, or bearing any office in Ireland, and under the like 
« teſts, as had paſſed and were practiſed in England ; and alto ſuch other 
© neceflary bills for ſuppreſſing Popery, as might conſiſt with that Government 
and the ſtate of the Kingdom; and that a Proclamation ſhould be forth- 
with iſſued for encouraging all perſons that could make any further diſ- 
« covery of the horrid Popiſh Plot to come in and declare the ſame by a 
certain day to be prefixed ; otherwiſe not to expect his Majcſty's pardon.” 
There was no remedy in this caſe but for the Council of Tre/and to obey. 
Acts againſt Popiſh Biſhops and the Regular Clergy tor diſabling Papiſts from 
ſitting in cither Houſe of Parliament, and for preventing dangers which 
might ariſe from Popiſh Reculants were accordingly prepared, but as they 
were to be attended with twenty-three other Bills (tor the ſecurity of eſtates 
paſſed upon the Acts of Settlement; for the encouraging the Proteſtant 
Clergy to build houſes upon their demeſnes, manſes and glebes, and againſt 
dilapidations; for the encouragement of the linen and tapeſtry manufactures; 
tor prevention of frauds and perjurics; for the better ſettling the eſtates of 
inteſtatcs ; tor the preſervation and improvement of his Majeſty's revenue; and 
tor other things of publick uſe and general good to the Kingdom, which 
required mature conſideration) they were not tranſmitted under the Great 
deal till Zune 14. 1680. The Proclamation for encouraging perſons to make 
diſcoveries of the Plot was ſooner publiſhed. 

It was a terrible ſlur upon the credit of the Popiſh Plot in England, that {ome of the 
after it had made ſuch an horrible noiſe, and frighted people out of their 4 
lenles in a Nation, where there was ſcarce one Papiſt to an hundred Prote- 


ſtants, 


« 
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CHaARLEs ſtants, there ſhould not for above a year together appear ſo much as one wie. 


IL 


do give information of any conſpiracy of the like nature in that Kin 


neſs from Ireland (a country otherwiſe fruitful enough in producing them 
gdom, 


1679. where there were fifteen Papiſts to one Proteſtant, as that charged upon the 


and of the 
witneſſes, 


Papiſts of England, whoſc weakneſs would naturally make them apply for 
aſſiſtance from their more powerful brethren in Ireland. This Proclamation 
was intended to remedy that defect, and to notify all over the Kingdom the 
encouragement that would be given to all perſons that ſhould offer them. 
ſelves as witneſſes. It was no more than was neceſſary for that purpoſe; 
all the endeavours that had been uſed by many perſons who were on the 
watch againſt the leaſt danger, and diligent to find out ſomething to coun. 
tenance the Engliſh Plot, or to ſerve for the pretence of an Iriſb one, har. 
ing hitherto produced but little to ſhew, there was any deſign of ſuch a na. 
ture carrying on in Ireland. 

The Earl of Orrery had a natural ſagacity, and had been indefatigable in 
his endeavours that way; and a little before his being taken ill in Ocfober 
this year of the diſtemper which took away his life, had found out ſome. 
thing, which meeting with the ſuſpicions he always entertained of the Iriſh 
induced him to ſend notice into England of a conſpiracy for railing a rebel. 
lion in Munſter. The firſt thing he tranſmitted over was, the informations 
of ſome maſters of ſhips taken upon oath at Cork, (which made at London 
a great noiſc) of an invaſion of Ireland ſuddenly to be expected from France, 
and of a ſhip-load of fire arms, that were to be imported to arm the [jj 
Papiſts for the reception and aſliſtance of a French Army. To make the(c 
informations appcar with a better air of exactneſs, and to be received with 
greater credit than ſhip-news generally deſerves, the very ſhip was named 
that was to bring and land theſe arms in ſome place betwixt Materford and 
Dungarvan. It fell out that the Duke of Ormonde was at his houſe of 
Carrick, when theſe informations were ſent him by the Earl of Orrery, 
within leſs than twenty miles of Materford and Dungarvan; and though 
he did not believe there could be any ſuch preparations on the French colt, 
as to tranſport an Army fit to invade a Kingdom, but that there muſt have 
been other kind of intelligence thereof ; though it ſeemed very improbable 
that five or 6000 fire-arms (that was the number mentioned in the informa- 
tions) ſhould be conſigned to ſuch a part of the Kingdom where the Eng- 
liſh were ſtrongeſt, and the companies of the Army and Miliria lay thickett; 
and though he found Lord Orrery had taken the alarm warmly and iſſued 
ſuitable orders, yet he immediately ſent his own orders to the ſame effect. 


The reſult of all was, that the veſſel mentioned to bring the arms came into 


the port of Materford, but upon ſtrict ſearch, was found to be laden only 


with ſalt. 
One Hubert Bourke of Crehanagh in the County of Waterford, a looſe 
idle fellow, had been committed by a mittimus from Richard Poer Earl of 


XN Tyrone to Waterford goal, for a dangerous aſſault committed on one John 


Me Daniel a blackſmith, after being allowed him four days time to find 
bail, and none being offered; ſo ill was the man's character. Whilſt he lay 
in priſon, he gave to one of the Judges who went the Munſter circuit, an 
information againſt the Earl, containing matters of dangerous conſequence 
to the Government. This being communicated to the Lord Lieutenant, ot- 
ders were ſent to bring Bourke to Dublin, and for Lord T yrone to make allo 
his perſonal appearance there. The informer ſwore, that the Earl had told 
him there was an invaſion ſoon to be made from France, and would have 
perſuaded him to ſign a roll, in which there were about an hundred names, 
three of which he mentioned, bur he did not read nor know the contents 


of the paper. Aiter Bourke's examination was taken, and whilſt the _—_ 
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of it were under debate in Council, there came one from the Earl of Tyrone CHARLES 
to acquaint the Board of his being come to town, and ready to attend their II. 
commands. The Secretary was ſent to let him know, that conſidering the CLLWW 
acculation againſt him, he ſhould remain in his lodging till further order: 1679. 
and the debate being te- aſſumed, it was relolved, that Bourke's examination 

ſhould be ſent to the King's bench, where the matters thereof were more 

properly cognitable. An order was thereupon ſigned for delivering it to 

Mr. Juſtice Jones, then the chief Judge of that Court, who was to proceed 

therein and with the ſaid Earl according to law. The Earl upon examinati— 

on denicd every thing that was laid to his charge, and Jones having taken 

lutficient bail tor his appearance in the King's Bench the firſt of the next 

Term, the Council thereupon releaſed him trom the confinement they had 

at firſt laid upon him, the buſineſs being no longer before the Board. They 
thought it however reaſonable to let him know, that whilſt he was under 

thole circumſtances, it was expected he ſhould forbcar coming either to 

Council or to the Caſtle. Judge Jones was likewile directed to examine 

ſome perions dwclling in Munſter, mentioned in Bourke's information, and 

proper to be examined on this occaſion. The proceedings in this matter were 
trantmitted to Mr. Secretary Coventry : but it appeared at laſt to be a falſe 

and malicious accuſation. 

The moſt conliderable witneſs for ſenſe and quality that offered himſelf, 
was David Fitzgerald, a Gentleman of the County of Limerick, and by 
ptofeſſion a Proteſtant. He had been ſome time in goal, being committed 
tor trealonable words, and was ſoon to be brought to his trial. In this circum- 
ſtance he pretended to the Sherift of the County, that he could give an ac- 
count of a deſign to raiſe an inſurrection in thole parts; which had been im- 
parted to him ſome years ago, and continued to the preſent time. The 
Sheriff gave the Lord Lieutenant natice of Fitzgerald's deſire to give 
intormation of all he knew: whercupon he was ſent for, and by permiſſion. 
of the Judges before whom he was going to be tricd, the Sheriff brought him 
to the Duke of Ormonde at Clonmel. There he gave in writing under his 
hand, whatever he could then think of relating to the deſign: but told his 
Grace, that being wearied by his journey, and his mind diſturbed by the ma- 
licious proſecution againſt him, he might afterwards recollect more; of which 
he would not fail to come and inform the Lord Licutcnant, as ſoon as he 
ſhould be ſct at liberty. That there might be no dclay in the matter, his 
Grace wrote to the Judges, that he might have a fair and ſpeedy trial. F7tz- 
gerald had it, was acquitted and ſet at liberty: but three weeks paſſing after 
his acquittal before the Lord Lieutenant heard any thing of him, he cauſed a 
letter to be prepared, directing the Sheriff to find him out and bring him before 
his Grace. But the night the letter was to go, Fitggerald came to Killenny 
on Sept. 27, four days before the Duke of Ormonde left that place. The 
Duke immediately ſpoke to him, and deſired of him the further account he 
had promiſed: but it being Saturday night, he took time till Monday morn- 
ing to bring it, as he had done his former informations, in writing. Accord- 
ingly he then brought it, and told his Grace, that ſome affairs of his own re- 
quired his going into the County of Longford; but that by OFF. ro. he 
would come to Dublin, and there give him yet further information. Betwixt 
the time of his acquittal at Limerick, and his coming to Kilkenny, he gave 
ſome notice of the diſcoveries he was to make, to Lord Broghill, who ſent 
it to his Father, by whom it was tranſmitted into England. 

The Duke of Ormonde waited for further information till the beginning of 
November, when Fitzgerald came to Dublin to proceed in his account: but 
in ſo lick a condition, that the Council was forced to ſend a Committee ot 
the Board to examine him at his lodgings, leſt he ſhould grow worſe or dye, 
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( 'LEsand all he could ſay with him. The Biſhop of Meath, being verſed of old 
in taking ſuch examinations, and now diſtinguiſhed by his zeal for the cauſe 
Din hand, was named of this Committee, that the advocates for the plot in 
9. England might have no pretence to cavil at the proceedings of the Council 
of Ireland on this occaſion. Fitzgerald had, ſince the Duke ſaw him, te. 
collected himſelf, and called to mind many particulars proper to add weight 
to his diſcoveries. When his Narrative was compleated, the Lord Lieute- 

nant ſent it into England, to ſec if any uſe could be made of it to forti 
evidence there ; though for his own part he could not find in it any ſigns of 2 
communication between the Papiſts in England and thoſe of Ireland, in re. 
lation to the Plot. Fitzgerald's information conſiſted of the diſcourſes of 
ſome Triſh officers in the French ſervice, who had come in 1674 and 1676 
into Ireland to raiſe recruits, but had returned and were now abroad ; from 
which he inferred a deſign then laid for an inſutrection, wherein ſome Gen. 
tlemen of the County of Limerick were concerned. Of theſe he named the 
Lord Bourke of Brittas, the Lord Caſtleconnels ſon, Sir John Fitzgerald of 
Conlis, Colonel Piers Lacy, and others, to the number of ten or twelve 
ſome of them Proteſtants. Warrants were ſent to take up the Gentlemen ac. 
cuſed ; who being brought to Dublin, were examined and confronted with 
David Fitzgerald. But notwithſtanding all the pains the Biſhop of AMeath 
and the Committee at which he preſided could take in the affair, it was the 
end of the year before they could bring Fitzgerald's diſcovery and informa. 
tions to ſuch a condition and method, as to be fit for a tranſmiſſion to the 
Council : nor could they after all make them materially concur with diſcoye- 
ries made in England, or to be of one piece with them. The two Lord Chief 
Juſtices alſo, finding no reaſon to keep Lord Brittas and the other Gentle. 
men accuſed in priſon, admitted them to bail. | 
It was propoſed to bring the accuſed Gentlemen to a tryal at Limerict, 
in a place where their manner of converſation was known, and in the Coun- 
ty where the conſpiracy wherewith they were charged, was pretended to be 
carried on, and deſigned to be put in execution. But this was diſapptoved 
in England, where it was urged that more evidence might be gotten, and 
Lord Shaftsbury bragged openly, that he had great diſcoveries of an 1rif 
plot in readineſs to produce. David Fitzgerald was ſent for over: but 
whether he could not comply with what was propoſed to him, or was afraid 
of bcing proſecuted in his turn for accuſations he could not prove, he ſtole 
away from London, in order to make his way for Ireland; but was retaken 
at Briſtol. Great pains were taken in this laſt mentioned Kingdom to find 
out more witneſſes, who as faſt as they were got, were ſent for to London, 
there to be made uſe of and examined by a ſecret Committee of the Houle 
of Commons : Some of theſe were Pricſts, and were brought in May this 
year before the Parliament, where ſome affront was deſigned to the Duke of 
' Ormonde, and it was expected that ſome cenſure would be paſſed upon his 
conduct: but he had proceeded with ſo much prudence and caution in all 
theſe affairs, that the examination thereof turned out to his advantage, and 
the reputation of the Council of Tre/and, who (as was owned in the Houſe of 
Commons) appeared to be very watchful and full of integrity, as well as 
knowledge. No body was more active in procuring theſe witneſſes, than 
the Biſhop of Meath, who had been Scoutmaſter General to Oliver Crom- 
well's army, and all his life concerned in ſecret intelligence with 1r;/þ Prieſts, 
and now exerted himſelf to the utmoſt to ſerve that great and worthy Patriot, 
his very good friend (as he ſtiles him) the Earl of Shafzsbury. The private 
intercepted letters of his correſpondence with the Earl, which was carried on 
by the means of Colonel Manſell and Milliam Hetherington, (that Noblc- 
man's chief agent, manager and inſtructor of the Iriſb witneſſes brought to 
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give evidence of the Plot) ſhew ſomething more zealous than honourable CharLE 
in his proccedings in that affair. II. 

Thoſe letters, having been copied by a perſon who took care to open 
them from time to time, were tranſmitted to the Lord Lieutenant by the 1 
Earl of Oſſory a few days before he was ſcized with the illneſs of which he g, Ol. 
died. He was taken ill at Arlington Houle of an high malignant fever, and 
the diſcaſe was ſo ſtrong in his head, that he had but tew intervals free from 
the dclirium that troubled him more or leſs all his ſicknels. Dr. Lloyd, 
then Vicar of St. Martin's, attended him during his illneſs, and made ule of 
thoſe intervals for performing thoſe duties and acts of religion which 
become a good Chriſtan. - In the middle of his ſickneſs, he ſpake of 
making a will, but Lord Arlington ſeeing him to ill, diverted him from it, 
by telling him the circumſtances in which he was, did not make that fo ne- 
ceſſary for him, as for another man; ſince he had nothing to do but to re- 
commend his wife and children, the payment of his debts, and the gratifica- 
tion of his Servants, (who were as orderly, affectionate and deſerving a ſet 
as had been ever known) to his Father, whoſe generoſity would provide over 
and above what he could in thoſe points deſire. He ſeemed fatisfied with 
Lord Arlington's offer of recommending thoſe things in his name, and ne- 
yer mentioned his will more; there being the leſs neceſſity for it, becauſe 
on former occaſions, when he was putting himſelf into the way of danger 
by ſea or land, he uſed to leave with Lord Arlington a ſhort paper which 
contained the ſame things in effect, and wherein he particularly deſired that 
his father would increaſc his wife's jointure. The Phy ſicians had once ſome 
hopes of his recovery, and remained two days ia that opinion, but were at 
laſt undeceived, when it pleaſed God to take him on Friday, July 30, at a 
quarter paſt ſeven in the evening. His body was repoſed for a time in a 
vault at J/eſtminſter Abbey, in a condition to be tranſported elſewhere, and 
was afterwards removed to Kilkenny. 

Never was any man's death more generally lamented; for he was univcr- 
ſally eſteemed, and generally beloved by all that knew him. The common 
people who adorcd him would not believe but he had foul play, though there 
were no grounds for that notion. His death was an irreparable loſs to his 
family, and a very great one to the King, in a time when in all probability 
he ſhould have moſt occaſion for his ſervice, his enemies being afraid of his 
popularity, and his friends having a confidence in his courage and integrity. 
He was for thoſe reaſons, in calc an inſurrection had been raiſed in England 
at this time, (as was with great reaſon apprehended) more capable of (crving 
his Majeſty, than any man in the Kingdom. His ſentiments, in point of 
loyalty, were not unworthy his Father's, ready at all times to facrificc his 
all, and venture his perſon, in the ſervice of the Crown. He was indeed 
but too free in expoſing his life upon every opportunity of ſignalizing his cou- 
rage; the Duke of Ormonde complained of that adventurous, and (as he 
thought) romantick diſpoſition, but it was too ſtrong to be cured by any 
remonſtrances. No man could cngage in action with more reſolution and 
intrepidity than the Duke himſelf; but he was always thoughtful and con- 
ſiderate before he entered into danger; perhaps becaule he conceived himſelf, 
as General of the Army, in a great meaſure anſwerable for the event: the 
Earl of O/ſory on the contrary ruſhed into the greateſt perils, without conſi- 
dering at all, and ſeemed fond of danger, as if it was matter of pleaſure and 
delight. 

He was a man of great ſpirit and nice honour; had a very clear head and a 
ſolid judgment, which caſily made him maſter of every ſubje& which he ap- 
plied himſelf to underſtand : and no body could uſe more application to bu- 
linels, than he did, whenever he was employed; as appeared when he was 
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CHARLES Deputy of Ireland. He was affable, courteous and obliging to all, friend! 


in his nature, and hearty in his friendſhips; a ſtrict adherer to truth in all his 


V diſcourſe, and to virtue in the whole tenout of his conduct, humane in his 


1659. diſpoſition, ſincere in his profeſſions, and generous in his actions; 


qualities 
which never fail to engage the affections of the world, and accompt very 


well for that popularity which he cnjoy'd to his death, and which no bod 
can enjoy for any time without them. One inſtance of his generoſity Ide 
rive from John Ellis, of the Pall mall, Eſquire, who ſome time before his 
death, ſerved him in the poſt of Secretary. When the Earl of O/ſory entered 
into the Dutch ſervice with fix regiments under his command, he had the 
naming of all the Officers of thoſe regiments: but as he gave them their 
poſts generouſly, he would not let his Secretary take a farthing for any of 
the commiſſions, which were drawn by him, and ſigned by the Earl, The 
fees amounted to a conſiderable ſum, which his Lordſhip made up to Mr. 
Ellis, taking care that he ſhould be no loſer by any bounty and fayour which 
hc had a mind to ſhew to others. 

Such acts of generoſity flowing from the nobleſt mind, in a man free from 


all tincture of vanity, and as frank and open as he was brave, could not but 


procure him the love of the ſoldiers and ſeamen, who never entered into 
action with ſo much pleaſure, as when they ſerved under his command. He 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſervices both by land and ſea, which rendered his 
name famous over all Europe; from moſt of the Princes whereof, and the 
moſt eminent perſons in each Country, (ſuch as the Prince of Conde, and 
Marcſchal de Turenne in France) I have ſeen letters ſo full of extraordinary 
expreſſions of their eſteem and affection, that they muſt be founded on other 
great and amiable qualities, beſides his bravery and courage. No-body 
ever called his probity and honour in queſtion : and as he always enjoy d 
the uninterrupted favour of his Prince, ſo he preſerved a popularity greater 
than any ſubject ever attained, at the ſame time that he lived in the midſt 
of a Court, where almoſt every body elſe was odious in the world. This 
was a rare felicity, peculiar almoſt to himſelf; and though the reſpect and love 
of mankind are an homage due to virtue and integrity, yet it is not always 
paid: theſe only lay the foundation upon which ſuch a felicity may be built, 
but to enjoy it in ſo long a courſe of a Court-life, as Lord Ofſory did, with- 
out any blemiſh in his character, or cenſure on his conduct, argues an un- 
common degree of good ſenſe, ſagacity, temper and prudence. In all the 
changes of Miniſters at Court, he ſtill preſerved his own dignity, and free- 
dom of acting, ſtooping to none in power, and inveighing againſt none that 
were diſcarded; bur carrying himſelt cqually and civilly to all, without re- 
gard to the accidental circumſtances of their fortune, and ſubſiſting by the 
ſtrength of his own virtue and merit. The Lord Treaſurer Danby, afterwards 
Duke of Leeds, hath related with great pleaſure, to ſome noble perſons ſtill 
living, the following paſſage of the generoſity and obligingneſs of his be- 


haviour towards himſelf. When he reſigned the Treaſurer's Staff to the King, 


no-body about the Court ſo much as ſuſpedted any thing of the deſign. As 
he paſſed through the apartments to his Majeſty's cloſet, all the train of 
Courticrs that crowded them, thronged about him, to make their compli 
ments, and pay him that obeiſance which they meant to the poſt of Trea- 
ſurer. After a long conference with the King, he came out of the cloſet in- 
to the drawing-room without his Staff: the ſcene was ſuddenly changed; 
every body was ſurprized at the event, and avoided him with as much induſtry, 
as they had a little before put themſelves in his way ; ſuch is the faſhion 
of Courts, and ſo little ſtreſs ought Miniſters to lay upon the compliments 
and addreſſes of their creatures. The Earl of Oſſory coming up preſently 


afterwards, was ſtrangely ſurprized to ſee the Earl of Danby r . 
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alone, and every body ſhy of approaching him; but obſerving him to be CHarLEs 
without his ſtaff, gueſſed immediately at the reaſon of that ſhyneſs. He had II. 
never made court to that Miniſter when he was in the height of his power CLYWW 
(for there was a great ſtrangenets between him and the Duke of Ormonde, 1059, 
who had reaſon to complain of ſome ill offices done him by the Treaturer;) 

but conceiving an indignation at the wretched behaviour of many whom he 

ſaw there preſent, and who had received favours from him, he went up to 

Lord Danby, and entertained him in diſcourſe all the time he ſtaid with 

great caſe and civility, and with greater reſpect than he had ever paid him 

before. This was an act of magnanimity natural to the Earl of O/ſory 

and Lord Danby, who was more ſenſibly affected with the ſudden change 

of the behaviour of people towards him in the firſt moment ot his diſgrace, 

than he would have been if he had had time to digeſt it, was highly obliged 

by this ſcaſonable civility of Lord O//ory's, not only as it ſerved to keep him 

in countenance at that time, and was a point of reſpect to be valued at all 

times from a Nobleman of the greateſt virtue and honour about the Court, 

but as it came from one, from whom he lcaſt expected or delerycd it, on 

account of the abovementioned circumſtance. 

The Earl of O/fory was very ſcrious in the belief, and regular in the 
practice of Religion; he lived in a libertine age, and in the midſt of a Court 
where unlawtul pleaſures were too much in faſhion, without being tainted 
in his morals, or falling into any criminal correſpondence with the fair ſex. 
He never had, nor was ſuſpected to have an amour or intrigue with any La- 
dy; and yet he was deemed not inſenſible of the charms of a daughter of 
Sir C. Swan, with whom he was really in love, and could not help ſhew-» 
ing it by a change of countenance or ſome other mark when ſhe was in 
company. Whatever paſſion he was ſuppoſed to have for a young Lady of 
uncommon merit, he took care to {mother it in his own breaſt, and it never 
broke out into any declaration inconſiſtent with his own virtue or offenſive 
to her honour. There was an entire affection between him and his wife: 
it was a match of inclination, and ſhe was an excellent woman, had excced- 
ing good ſenſe, and the ſweeteſt temper in nature. The Earl would come 
home ſometimes thoughttul and out of humour after loſſes at play, to which 
he was but too much ſubject; and when upon cnquiry of the reaſon, he told 
her, that he was vexed at himſelf for playing the fool and gaming, and that 
he had loſt 1000 /. ſhe ſtill deſired him not to be troubled, {he would find 
ways to ſave it at home. She was indeed an admirable œconomiſt, always 
chearful, and never known to be out of humour; ſo that they lived toge- 
ther in the moſt perfect harmony imaginable. He never found any place 
or company more agrecable than what he found at home; and when he re- 
turned thither from Court, they conſtantly met with open arms, with kind 
embraces, and with moving expreſſions of mutual tenderneſs. 

The civility which flowed from the Earl of Ofſory towards all men was 
more particularly exerciſed by him in the caſe of ſtrangers. When any fo- 
reign Noblemen or perſons of Quality and character came to London from 
France, Spain, Germany, Italy, Flanders, Holland, Denmark, Sweden or 
any other part of the world, he ſoon found them out and made them wel- 
come. His hoſpitality and courteſy were exerted towards them in the no- 
bleſt and kindeſt manner, being ever ready to oblige them by his intcreſt or 
his purſe, as well as to careſs and treat them at his own charge, at his table 
and with preſents. There was ſomething in his manner and treatment of 
theſe foreign Gentlemen that was infinitely engaging, and commanded their 
affections with an arbitrary ſway ; even Yan Trump, with all the roughneſs 
of the Dutch ſeaman about him, could not reſiſt the goodneſs of his na- 
ture and the charms of his converſation and carriage towards him, but was 
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CHarLesalways ſpcaking of him with raptures; and few ſtrangers came hither wh 
IL were not inſeparable from him, when they were once acquainted. * ey 
ay his expence was augmented many hundred pounds in a year; but he 
I680. never valued money, when he could be of ſervice to any perſon of views. 
or had an opportunity of doing, in this or in any other way, honour to his 
country. 
Paſſage: of bis He early diſcovered his martial and active genius. When he was but f. 
bife. years of age, he had a little horſe provided for him, and a pair of boots = 
put on when he rode abroad. The boots were brought home in the even. 
ing, and it was determined he ſhould be put the next day on horſeback 
The Duke his father went to bed, but could not ſleep all night, by reaſon 
of a noiſe of walking and ſtamping, which he heard over head. Lord ©/. 
ſory uſed to lye there, but was ſo fond of his boots and fo eager to be on 
horſeback, that he could not think of ſleeping; and when he was to go to 
bed, nothing would ſerve him, but he would needs put on his boots; and 
he walked in them about the room all night, pulling them on and ſtamp. 
ing in them to have them eaſy in the morning. In extraordinary men the 
ſmalleſt matters deſerve our notice; I have therefore mentioned this pax. 
ſage, and fancy it will not be dilagrecable to the Reader, if 1 inſert ſome 
other memoranda of Lord Offory's life collected by Mr. Muleys and Mr. 
Ellis, the one his Steward, and the other his Secretary, at the requeſt of Sir 
R. Sout heel. 
Thomas Butler Earl of Oſſory was born in the caſtle of Kilkenny on July 
9. 1634. He went into England with his Father in 1647, when he quitted 
the Government of Ireland, and ſtaid in London till the Duke of Ormond: 
going in diſguiſe to make his eſcape beyond ſea, and paſſing near the town, 
ſent in for him, and took him with him to France. When his Grace in 
Sept. 1648. returned to Ireland, Lord Oſſory was left with his brother Lord 
Richard Butler under the tuition of a French Miniſter at Caen, in whoſe 
houſe they boarded ; but in O#. 1649. they both went to Paris to M. 4. 
Camp's academy, where Lord Oſſory grew expert in every exerciſe, and in 
all his encounters with French Gentlemen gained great reputation. In De- 
cember 1650, he came back to Caen to his mother the Ducheſs of Ormonde, 
and ſtaid there till the ſummer of 1652, when he followed her into England, 
and from thence went with her in the beginning of the next year into Jre- 
land, where he continued till the end of 1654. The Ducheſs then going 
into England, he went with her to London, and living in J/7/d-Houſe, was 
ſoon after (viz. in March 1655.) clapped up by Cromwell's order in the 
Tower. There was no particular thing laid to his charge, but only that he 
was converſant among the dangerous men, and confided in by them, as one 
that would expoſe his life for the King on the firſt occaſion. The guard 
that came to ſecure him at W7/d-Houſe departed, upon the Ducheſs's aſſu- 
rance of his appearing the next morning. His Lordſhip was not in the 
Houle at that time, and Mr. (Stephen) Ludlow finding him, told him how 
matters ſtood, and that if he were inclined to make his eſcape, there was a 
veſſel ready to carry him abroad. But her Grace having promiſed that he 
ſhould be forth-coming, was againſt that ſtep, and perſuaded him to go very 
early the next morning to attend the Protector at Y/þitehall. He ſtaid there 
in the drawing room till three in the afternoon, ſending in ſeveral meſſages, 
but receiving no anſwer to any, till Baxter told him, he was commanded 
to provide him a lodging in the Tower. Thus, without being examined or 
admitted to the Protector, he was hurried away thither in a hackney coach, 
and remained there till the October following, when falling ill of a dange- 
rous fever, and the Phyſicians certifying that he could not live without 


change of air, he was relcalcd and ſuffered to go down with his _— to 
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Acton in Gloceſterſbire. But continuing ſtill very ill, and the Phyſicians CARUS 
adviſing him to try a foreign air, a pats was with much difficulty procuted II. 
for him; upon which his brother Lord Richard paſſed over with him as 
one of his ſervants. They landed in Flanders, but ſoon removed into Io. 1950: 
land, where Lord O/ſory continued, not daring to come near the King as 
long as Cromwell lived, tor fear it ſhould be a pretcnce for taking away 
from the Duchcls the tenancy of her own eſtate ; which ſhe had at laſt ob- 
tained, and got ſettled by the favour of Henry Crom:well. 

In November 1659. the Earl of O/ory was married to Emilia daughter 
of M. de Beverweert, Governor of V and all its dependencies, and a 
very leading man in the Aſſembly of the States General. Atter the Reſto- 
ration, coming into England, he was made by patent Colonel of foot in 
Ireland on Feb. 8. 1661. and Colonel and Captain of horſe by a like pa- 
tent on June 13. On the 19th of the ſame month, he was made Licutc- 
nant General of the horſe by another patent, and on Augyſt 16. 1665. ap- 
pointed Licutenant General of the Army in that Kingdom. In the year 
laſt mentioned, he was at Euſton in Norfolk, when the four days tight hap- 
pened with the Dutch; and hearing the guns from ſca, he and Sit T. CA 
ford found means from Harwich to get on board the Duke of Albemarle's 
ſhip, the Duke being then retiring, and fighting as he retreated to preſetve 
the ſmaller veſſels, which he cautcd to fail before him, whilſt he faced the 
enemy with the larger. The Earl brought his Grace the firſt news he had 
that Prince Rupert was ordered back from the Weſt to join his fleet. When 
the Dutch ſhips preſſed hard upon the Duke, Lord O/ſory laid to him, © he 
« ſaw no help but they muſt be taken;” but his Grace replicd, © No, he 
« knew how to prevent that;” and when upon the danger increaſing, his 
Lordſhip was more curious to know how he would avoid being taken, the 
Duke anſwered, “ he would blow up the ſhip.” This brave reſolution was 
ſo agreeable to Lord O//ory's own ſentiments, that he ever after had his Grace 
in great eſteem. He was at this time very well with Lord Arlington, and in 
April 1666 was contracted that alliance by this Nobleman's marrying Mie 
Iſabella de Beverweert (ſiſter to the Counteſs of Ofſory) which cemen d 
that friendſhip between them which laſted till fate put an end to it by e 
dcath of the former. Lord Arlington always ſhewed a paſſionate regard to 
the Earl of O/ſory in all his concerns and on all occaſions, aſſiſting him with 
his intereſt and counſels to the very laſt; and on the other hand, when 
Lord Arlington was going to be impeached by the Commons, and the mat- 
ter was debated five days together in the Houſe, Lord Offory ſtood every 
day like a ſollicitor in the lobby, preſſing the Members with the moſt car— 
neſt intreaties, and ſtirring heaven and carth in his behalf, till he carried the 
point in his favour. 

In the ſame year, the Earl of Oſfſory, upon his Father's reſignation of the 
place, was made Gentleman of the Bed-Chamber to the King; and in the 
June following was ſworn of the Privy Council of England. Soon after 
by a writ, bearing date Sept. 14. he was called to the Parliament then ſit- 
ting at Weſtminſter by the title of Lord Butler of Moore Par, and took 
his place there accordingly on the 18th day of the ſame month. In May 
1670 he waitcd upon his Majeſty to Dover, when he went to meet the Du- 
cheſs of Orleans. In October that year the King being deſirous to ſee his 
Nephew the Prince of Orange, thought fit to ſend the Earl for his High- 
nels. His Lordſhip accordingly ſet fail for Holland attended by ſeveral 
yatchs ; and about the latter end of that month put him and his train on 
ſhore at Margate in Kent. In the February following he waited on the 
Prince back to the Hague, and went from thence to view the French King's 
new conqueſts in Flanders; and proceeded on to the Court of France with 
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xpedition 
intended by his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty in Perſon towards Alſace. 22 


W King having altered his reſolutions, he returned by the way of Holland 
16580. jnto England; and in April 1671. the Prince of Orange ſent him a preſent 
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to London, being a baſon and ewer of maſſy gold. 

In June 1671, the Earl went for Flanders, deſigning to go to the ſiege 
of Brunſwick; but underſtanding there that all differences were accommo. 
dated, he returned by the Hague into England. In January 167% he had 
a Commiſſion to command 2 Reſolution, a third rate man of wat; and 
another in April 167 to command the Victory, a ſecond rate. Aſter the 
Solebay fight on June 3. he ſent Mr. Muleys to viſit the ſick and wounded 
ſcamen in St. Thomas's hoſpital in Southwark, and to relieve them accord. 
ing as he found their neceſſities. Purſuant to his orders, Muleys gave to 
thoſe he found moſt maimed 40s. to ſuch as had lets hurts 20s. and to thoſe 
who had the lighteſt wounds 10 5. a piece. In September that year he was 
elected Knight of the Garter, and inſtalled at Vindſor the 25th of the next 
month. In the November following, he was ſent as Envoy Extraordin 
to the Court of France, with compliments of condolence to that King upon 
the death of Louis Francis of France Duke of Anjou. He was highly ca- 
reſſed in that Court, and treated in ſome reſpects with the ſame honours as 
a Prince of the Blood. The King preſſed him to take a command in his 
Army, and bidding him ask what appointments he pleaſed, added, “ f 
% fen feray au dela. 1 know (ſaid he) though you are born to a great eſtate, 
te yet whilſt your father lives, you are in the condition of a Cadet.” His 
Lordfhip excuſing himſelf, the King ſent M. de Louvois the next day to his 
lodgings, who told him, that the King was pleaſed to beſtow a command 
upon him, and deſired him to ask what command he would have; and that 
in asking he would be as bold as a lyon. His Lordſhip returned him a com- 
pliment in anſwer; upon which he ſaid, © Come, my Lord, I ſee you are 


' « modeſt; let me ſpeak for you. Will 20000 piſtoles for equipage, and 


“ 10000 piſtoles a year do? if not, ſay what you will have, and chooſe 
« what command you pleaſe.” The Earl till declined the offer, ſaying he 
was already engaged in the ſca-ſervice of his own Prince in the war againſt 
the Dutch. At his parting from the Court of France, he was preſented 
with a jewel of 2000 J. value. | 
In May 1673. the King gave him the command of the St. Michael a firſt 
rate ſhip, and made him Rear Admiral of the Blue Squadron, in order to 
that great ſeca-fight againſt the Dutch which happened ſhortly after. Sit Ed. 
ward Spragge commanded in chief that ſquadron in the engagement, being 
on board The Prince; but that ſhip bcing diſabled in the fight with Yan 
Trump, and Spragge himſelf (lain as he was going in his boat on board an- 
other ſhip, his Lordſhip lay to defend The Prince from being fired or taken 
by the enemy, and towards night brought her off in tow and joined Prince 
Rupert's ſquadron. He was then made Rear Admiral of the Red Squadron, 
and towards the cloſe of that ſummer's expedition, (viz. in September) he 
was ſent to the Buoy in the Nore to command the Fleet there lying in chief, 
and to wear the Flag of Union on his main-top-maſt-head. This was attend- 
cd with a penſion of 250/. ſettled upon him as having had that command 
and privilege; it being an uſual eſtabliſhment given of courſe, or by the 
King's courteſy, to all that have had the honour of the flag. 
lc was at the latter end of the ſame year that he formed a deſign upon 
Helvoetſluys, where, when he was laſt in Holland, he had ſeen with indig- 
nation the Royal Charles taken by the Dutch at Chatham laid up, with all 
the Maes ſquadron as in a ſecure harbour. He had from that time becn 
deſirous of an opportunity to reyenge the diſgrace that this Nation — 
| — 4 a 
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at Chatham, by returning another of the like kind upon Holland. He tre- CharLts 


ceived about this time advice from a corteſpondent in that Country, that this 


II. 


place, where 22 of the largeſt of the Dutch men of war were laid up cloſe CLWW 


by one another, and which for its great importance uſed to be well guarded, 
was then left with a ſmall garriſon of only two companies of foot, and that 
the batterics at the entrance of the port were in no good condition. His Lord- 
ſhip thereupon ſent M. H. Paul, his Gentleman of the Horle, who though 
a Irenchman, ſpoke very good Dutch, and having married a Dutch woman of 
the Hague, had acquaintance in that town, and the country about it, to take 
an exact account of the place, and bring him a plan thereof. St. Paul executed 
his commiſſion with much induſtry and cxaanels, and great hazard of his 
lite: and when he brought the account to //þtehall, his Majeſty was ſo 
plealed with it, that he promited him a conſiderable reward for his pains, 
though he never had it. The execution of the delign appearing very feaſible, 
the Earl obtained the King's orders and inſtructions to go with ten frigates 
and 2000 landmen, to make a deſcent at Helvoetſluys, and to deſtroy the 
Roval Charles, and ſuch other ſhips as he found there. Every thing was ready ; 
but on the ſame night that he was to take his leave, and to go on board, 
in order to execute his deſign, he received the King's countermand ; which 
gave him much trouble and vexation. Sir John Narborough, who was to 
command next to his Lordſhip in this expedition, knew the coaſt of Holland 
and the port of Helvoetſluys perfectly well, and was to diſcharge the part of 


chief Pilot in the action. When the King made difficulties in the matter, 


Sir John told him, he would undertake, at the peril of his head, to carry 
in the ſhips at half flood; and the Earl undertook to tell his Majeſty, * that 
« he would firc the Dutch ſhips with a half-penny candle, or he ſhould place 
« his head upon Meſtminſter hall by Cromwell, for the greateſt traytor that 
ever breathed.” It was in truth the eaſineſs of executing ſo great an enterprize, 
that cauſed it to be thwarted by a very great man, who was jcalous of the 
glory that would thence redound to the Earl of Oory. Mr. Ellis was af- 
terwards upon the place with his Lordſhip, who found the plan HH. Paul had 
brought him very exact, and the thing as eaſy to have been executed, as he 
had before imagined. 

In November 1674, the Earl was ſent (as hath been already related) into 
Holland, about the match between the Prince of Orange and the Lady Mary, 
daughter to the Duke of Jork. In 1675, on Trinity Monday, he was choſe 
Maſter of the Society and Brotherhood of Trinity Houſe: and in Auguſt fol- 
lowing, was made one of the Lords Commiſſioners of the Admiralty. In 
November 18, 1676, he was (worn and admitted to the place of Lord Cham- 
berlain to the Queen, Don Franciſco de Melo the Portugal Embaſlador, 
(who was alſo her Chamberlain) being diſplaced on a complaint of the Bi- 
ſhop of London, for licenſing Popiſh books. On June 2, 1677, N. S. the 
Prince of Orange (ending over M. Bentznck, to N er recommended him 
by letter to the Earl of Oſſory, and his father, to aſſiſt him in the affair, which 
he came about. The buſineſs was to propoſe a match with Lady Mary : and 
M. Bentinck firſt addreſling himſelf to thoſe Noblemen, they adviſed him to 
apply to the Earl of Danby, then Lord Treaſurer, leſt he ſhould oppoſe the 
thing, if moved from any other quarter. The affair ſucceeded ; and the 
Prince had leave to come over at the end of the campaign g and the Earl of O/- 
ſory having obtained a permiſſion, (which had been refuſed him in former 
years) to go and make the reſt of that campaign with his Highneſs, paſſed 
over into Flanders in July, and joined him at the ſiege of Charleroy. When 
the Prince drew off from that ſiege, and the French Army under the com- 
mand of M. de Luxemburg appeared in view of the Confederate forces, 
lo that an engagement was expected, he gave the Earl of Ofſory the poſt of 

VoL, II. 6 honour, 
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CnarLEshonour, with 6000 Men under his command; but no action enſued, In the 
Il, February following he went into Holland to adjuſt matters relating to his ca. 


V piculation, and to enter upon the command of General of the King of Great 
1680. Britain's ſubjcas in the pay of the States, and returned into England i 
company with the Lord Emballador Hyde in September 13, 1678. 0 

It was in the Campaign of that year, and at the concluſion of the war that 
the famous battle of Mons was fought, in which the Mareſchal ge Luxembyr 
was forced to retreat, and the Earl of Offory gained ſo much glory, TI 
States of Holland, the Duke of Villa Hermoſa, Governour of the 1 
Countries, and the King of Hain himſelf, in a letter under his own hang, 
acknowledged the great ſcrvices he had performed in that campaign, Up. 
on his return to England, he was under nomination for commanding his Ma. 
jeſty's Fleet deſign'd to chaſlilc the pirates of Algier: but inſiſting on a greater 
number of Ships, and better appointed for the doing ſomething more for the 
ſervice of the King, and the honour of the Nation, than perhaps was pro- 
poſed, the Lord Treaſurer Danby obſtructed the granting of his demands: 
and Sir John Narborongh was appointed with a ſmaller ſquadron for that 
ſervice. 

Charles II. King of Hain, having on Auguſt 31, 1679, N. S. mattied 
Maria Louiſe, daughter of Philip Duke of Orleans, by his firſt wife Henri 
ctta Maria of England, the King intended to ſend the Earl of Offoyy as his 
Envoy Extraordinary, to congratulate his Catholick Majeſty on this alliance and 
marriage of his nicce. A jewel was made by Lagooſe the jeweller, which coſt 
130007, and was intended as a preſent to the Queen of Hain. His Lord- 
ſhip alſo put himſelf to a conſiderable expence in preparing for the journey, 
propoſing to paſs through Portugal to Madrid, and from thence through 
France into Italy, to make a viſit to the Great Duke of Tuſcany. But this 
journey was ſtopped, not ſo much by the good husbandry, which ſerved for 
a pretence, as by the pique and ill will of the Earl of E/ex, then firſt 
Commiſſioner of the Treaſury, and in conjunction with the Lords Sungey- 
land and Halifax, chief manager of all the affairs of the Kingdom. Splene- 
tick perſons, are of all men the apteſt to give affronts, and yet retain the 
molt laſting reſentments of any that they fancy are offered tothemſelyes. Such 
was the Earl of Eſſex 3 he was always ready to do ill offices to the Earl of 
Oſſory, and had once, without any reaſon, provoked him ſo far, that he (ent 
his Gentleman of the horſe to him with a challenge: but the duel was pre- 
vented. Eſſex on this occaſion, prevailed with the King, to ſend only an 
expreſs to theit Catholick Majeſties, with a congratulatory letter, in which 
the King made honourable mention of the Earl of Oſfory, whom he had once 
intended to ſend on that meſſage, but could not at that time ſpare him from his 

Councils and Preſence. Had the jewel been ſent by Lord Offory, it would 
have been diſpoſed of in an honourable manner: but nothing was ſaved by 
| keeping it at home, that very jewel being given not long after to the Dutchels 

of Portſmouth. | 
The Earl, when he went over in February 1675 to Holland, had been 
made General by the Prince of Oranze's patent (as they call it there) and in 
that quality commanded and took place all the time he was in the Army, and 
f had his waggon ordinances appointed him by the States, but he had not the 
States commiſſion 00 1680. In the beginning of March this year, he ſent 
Mr. Ellis over to ſollicite that affair, and in caſe it could not be obtained, 
to deliver up his commiſſions of Colonel and Captain, which he had from 
the States. The Prince was much ſurprized and grieved at this unexpected 
rclolution of the Earl's, being very unwilling to loſe him, and fearing that 
the war being at an end, the States would hardly create ſo great an Officer; 
ot which they thought they had no longer any need. His Highneſs would 
| | have 
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acquainting him that his Lordſhip had come to a fixed relolution, either to 


$07 


have lent the Agent back with good words and fair promiſes: but Mr. Elis CnarLes 


II. 


have the States commiſſion as General, or to have no commillion at all from CLFWW 


them, it was at length obtained. In April this year, he was reſtored to the 
Privy Council, out ot which he had been left, ever ſince the ditlolution of 
the old, and the creation of the new Council, of which the Earl of Shaft: 
bury was made Preſident; and was ſoon after deſigned to be Governour of 
Tangier, then beſieged by the Moors. As he was preparing to go thither 
with a conſiderable brigade, he died three weeks after he had compleated the 
46th ycat of his age, to the univerſal regret of this Nation, and the general 
grief of a great part of Europe. 


1080. 


lle left behind him two ſons, James who ſucceeded him in his titular 1; 1e. 


dignity of Earl of O/ſory, and Charles, now Earl of Arran; and four 
daughters, Elisabeth, married to II illiam Stanley, Earl of Derby; Emilia, 
ſtill living; Henrietta, ſince married to Henry D' Auverquerque, Earl of 
Grantham, and Katherine. There was another Henrietta, and a daughter 
named Mary, who died in their infancy : and the ſame untimely fate attend- 
cd three others of his ſons who were buricd on Zune 1, 1667 ] March 3, 1668; 
and Auguſt 26, 1669, at Chriſt-Church in Dublin. Thole of his Children 
who ſurvived him, fell under the care of the Duke of Ormonde, who ſuppli- 
ed to them the lols of their father, and was abundantly careful to fulfil all 
his ſon's deſires, not only in augmenting his widow's jointure, but in the pro- 
tection and reward of his ſcrvants. 


The death of ſuch a fon, was an infinite affliction to the Duke of Ormonde, 71 Due 


and left an irreparable breach in his family. The King, the Queen, 


and the Ormonde's 


Duke of Jork, who bore a part in the grief, as they had a ſhare in the loſs annie” 


of a perſon of ſo much merit, who was likely to prove as great a ſupport to E«:/4Ollory. 


the Crown, as he was to his own family, and ſeemed, at leaſt in that juncture, 
equally neceſſary for both, condoled with his Grace on this melancholy oc- 
caſion. Some of the letters which paſled, may be found in the Appendix, 
p. 95 and 96. The Duke had the ſatisfaction of ſecing all the world join in 
the ſorrow he felt in this mournful event; upon which, it. any ill wiſher of 
his, or any enemy of his Country, inwardly rejoiced, yet they took care to 
ſuppreſs the ſecret ill: natured pleaſure, and thought it decent to affect the ap- 
pearance, and adopt the expreſſions of concern. His Grace had as much of 
a chriſtian ſpirit and reſignation to the diſpenſations of Providence, as any 
man whatever; but had need of all his reaſon and religion to enable him to 
ſupport the loſs of ſuch a ſon, which, though by being of old inurcd to mil- 
fottuncs, and after the diſcipline of adverſity for many years, his mind was 
generally prepared for the worſt events, was yet difficult enough to be borne 
with decency. A Gentleman coming ſoon aftcr from England to Kilkenny, 
delivered to his Grace compliments of condolence from a Nobleman of that 
Kingdom, who had on this occaſion exprets'd his great concern for the Duke, 
and his as great wonder how he could poſſibly bear the loſs of ſuch a ſon. 
His Grace, who perhaps had no great reaſon to think there was much reality 
in the compliment, replicd, © My loſs, indeed, fits heavy on me, and no- 
ce thing elſe in this world could affect me ſo much: but ſince I could bear the 
death of my great and good Maſter, King Charles the Firſt, I can bear any 
thing elſe: and though 1 am very ſenſible of the loſs of ſuch a ſon as O//o- 
« ry was, yet I thank God, my caſe is not quite ſo deplorable as that No- 
« bleman's; for I had much rather have my dead ſon, than his living one.” 


The Duke of Ormonde was at Kilkenny, when he received the news of the 4 nw Cove- 
Earl of Oſſory's death, and was ſufficiently diſpoſed to indulge his grief, and 0779s the 


flatter his melancholy in that retirement, had not the importunity of his 
tricnds, and the buſineſs of the ſtate, called him to Dublin. There was a 
3 new 


Fanaticks. 
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CHARLEs new Covenant now handed about, and carrying on among the Fanaticks and 

II. diſaffected Sectarics over the Kingdom: copies of it were ſent him from 7M 
ral places: and it was neceſſary to take meaſures to prevent a combin 4 
1680. which might be as deſtructive to the peace of the Nation, and produce as 
tal conſequences, as the Solemn League had done ſome years before. Tl. 

new Covenant was ſpread with great induſtry in ſeveral patts of n 
eſpecially in the northern Counties, where the Presbyterian Miniſters were 

generally of that gang of people, called in Scotland, Remonſtrators, and My 

veral of them had been actually ſubſcribers thereto, (in oppoſition both 10 

the King and the body of the Kirk) being at that time chiefly governed b 

Iariſton and Gibby Ker. Theſe men now decricd the oath of Supremacy 

as unlawful, and ſome of them had been lately over in Scotland, where — 
Archbiſhop of St. Andrews had been aſſaſſinated, and matters ſeemed brew. 

ing for a new inſurrection, particularly in the Weſt, where there was a great 

ferment among the people. It was probably, in conſequence of this corre. 

pondence with the Cameronians in that Country, that ſoon after a ſolemn 

day of faſting and humiliation was kept at t. Johnſtown in the Barony of Na. 

pho and County of Donnegall, where Mr. Hart of Tobyn, Trayle of Cham. 

leigh, Craighhead of Donoghmore, Rule of Derry, and twelve other Pre 

bytcrian Miniſters aſſiſted, and 6 or 7000 people out of that Barony and the 

Counties of Derry, Tyrone and Fermanagh aſſembled. The Lord Lieute. 

nant knew by experience, the miſchicts of tuch meetings and correſpondence; 
and took effectual care to prevent the continuance and conſequences thereof 

One Nathaniel Johnſon, who had been in the late Scotch rebellon, and was 

come over to raiſe diſturbances in ter, being apprehended, making diſco. 

verics of ſome practices in the Country he had left, and offering to make 

more, upon aſſurance of pardon, was, after being kept ſome days in Cuſtody 

under a ſtrong guard, for fear of being killed by the Presbyterians, who were 
apprehenſive of his diſcoveries, removed from the North to Dublin, where 

his Grace received from him informations, which helped to keep that turby- 

lent ſet of people in awe; and to point out where that vigilance ſhould be 
particularly exerted, which the Lord Licutcnant always uſed in general, and 

which enabled him in his ſilent way, without any buſtle or alarm, to pre- 

vent whatever deſigns were laid to raiſe diſturbances in that quarter of the 

Kingdom. 5 . 

Fndeavaursto The Earl of Offory had not been dead three weeks, before the Duke of 
2 = Ormonde's enemies, thinking they had now a greater likelihood of ſucceed- 
ARE fem ing, renewed their efforts to remove his Grace from the Government of Ire. 
the Licatenan- land. They could not readily agrce about a ſucceſſor, and the competition 
9 between the Lords Eſſex and Halifax, was at firſt ſome obſtruction to their 
meaſures. But at laſt it was generally agreed, that E//ex ſhould be the man; 

the Dutchels of Portſmouth, Lord Sunderland, Hyde and Godolphin, all giv- 

ing him hopes of it, and promiſing him their intereſt, believing that his cre- 

dit and influence in both Houſes might be uſeful to them, when the Parlia- 

ment ſhould meet, as was certainly expected in the November following. 

This was concerted without the King's knowledge, who was abſolutely deter- 

mined not to part with the Lord Lieutenant, in the preſent ſituation of his 

affairs, though he was not fond of declaring his reſolution, for fear the 

Duke's adverſaries ſhould unite with more vigour and importunity to effect 

their deſign. 

Oppoſction to In order to this end, which they flattered themſelves they could caſily 
the calling of a compals,' they oppoſed the preſent calling of a Parliament in Ireland, judging 
2 wry gg that if it met, it was more than probable, his Grace's influence would occa- 
be Bill pr, ſion the paſſing, at leaſt of the Bills of Supply; which would recommend 


pred. him io tar to the King, that he would be immoveable in the Government. 
3 Hence 


ation, 
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Hence they introduced Sir James Shaen to make objctions to the Bill of Sub AN s 
ſidies, in the name of himſelf and his partners in the farm of the revenue It. 
averring, that the poverty of the Kingdom was ſuch, and the ſpectes of wo- Y 
ney ſo ſcarce, that there was hardly caſh enough to anſwer his Majo!ty's rent; 1880. 
and if the additional charge of Subſidics were brought upon that poor Nation, 

the farm muſt break for want of caſh in the Kingdom to aniwer both. Sir 

James was allowed a ſight of the Bills, and ordered to put his objections in 

writing; which were tranſmitted to Ireland, where the grounds of them be- 

ing known to be falſe, it was eaſy to refute his concluſions. 

This however anſwered Lord E/ſex's view of keeping the Lord Licutcnant 
from holding a Parliament in Ireland, till the time when that of England 
was to meet; and then the old objection, that it was not proper to have both 
Parliaments fitting at the ſame time, would take place; which he hoped 
would gain time enough for the removal of the Duke of Ormonde, that the 
Parliament might be held under himſelf. Other objections were made to 
the money Bills, on account of the intercſt of Eng/and, which was thought 
to be affected by the additional duty of 4d. a pound on Tobacco, and by the 
impoſition on Coals ; though no goods whatever had come out of Erg/and 
into Ireland, but what had always been charged with ſome duty or other to 
the King. In the Bill for annexing the Phanix Park to the Crown, the 
word Imperial being added to Crown, was excepted againſt by the Council 
of England, though an uſual phraſe in AQs of Parliament. The Bill for 
diſabling Papiſts from ſitting in either Houſe of Parliament, was ordered to 
be altered according to the Engliſh Act, by which indeed the Lord Lieute- 
nant had been ditected to have it drawn, yet his Grace thought himſelf au- 
thorized to alter it ſo as to adapt it to the ſtate of Ireland. Thus he had 
omitted the Engliſh preamble relating to the Popiſh Plot, and founded the 
reaſon of the Bill upon there being ſeveral laws made in England tor prevent- 
ing the increaſe of Popery, which were not of force in Ireland, and there- 
fore it was proper to enact ſuch as were there recited. Two clauſes in the 
Engliſh Act were alſo left out in this, one againſt Papiſts coming into the 
King's preſence, and the other concerning the King and Queen's {worn ſer— 
vants taking the oaths. This omiſſion was excepted againſt, though it no way 
affected Ireland, unleſs they had a mind to put the Lord Lieutenant in the 
King's place, which the Duke of Ormonde's modeſty would not allow him 
todo. Thele were all the variations in the Bill from that which had paſſed 
in England. 

The King could not comprehend the meaning of theſe trifling objections Objottians 6s 
made to the Jriſb Bills, and ſaw with great ſurprize a ſtrong oppoſition to any 4 Puke of 
' reſolution for a Parliament in Ireland. Lord Arlington explained the mat- Ormonde. 

ter to him, by acquainting him with Lord Eſſex's views and hopes; which 
his Majeſty profeſs'd he had given no encouragement to; and as he would 
not have him entertain any expectations of the Lieutenancy of that King- 
dom, was deſirous to put an end to thoſe hopes, had he not been reſtrained 
by the apprehenſion that it might ſour him in other matters relating to his 
ſervice. Eſſex, to diſpoſe the King to remove the Duke of Ormonde from 
his Government found no method more proper, than to attack him on the 
old ſubject of the management of the revenue. For this purpoſe Sir James 
Saen ſerved him for a proper tool, he being very great with Lord Hyde, 
and Sir E. Dering (who pinned their faith upon him in matters of that na- 
ture) and very bitter againſt the Duke, who (he complained) had rejected 
all the overtures and applications he had made to him for 20 years paſt, and 
had thereby, ſince he would not own him with any (ſort of friendſhip or 
reſpect, neceſſitated him for his own preſervation to ſeck elſewhere for 


friendſhip and protection. But all that Sir James had to complain of was, 
VoL. II. 6 O the 
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CuAxLxEsthe ſtrictneſs of ſome rules laid down by the Lord Lieutenant and 
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regulating the proceedings of the farmers, which ſubjected them to — 


C inconveniencies. But theſe rules and reſtrictions appeared fo reaſonable at 
1680. firſt ſight, that notwithſtanding all Sir James's repreſentations, the Commic. 


ſioners of the Treaſury would give no poſitive order in the matter, till the 
had conſulted the Council of Ireland: and then they appeared evident] 
neceſſary to prevent the King's being defrauded by any pretences to defalca. 
tions, and the ſubjects being haraſſed by the extortions of the Farmers, Col. 
lectors and Officers. The Earl of Eſſex himſelf objected againſt the Duke, 
for putting the Crown to too much charge in two particulars; the one was 
that of marching troops into the North (when the news came of the Scotch 
inſurrection) and providing all neceſſaries for their ſupply and tranſportari 
in caſe there was an occaſion, which came to near 3200/. The other was 
the laying out 700 J. in fixing and fitting up 6000 old- fire-arms and 2000 
pikes, to put into the hands of the militia, when the news of the Popiſh plot 
arrived in Ireland. Men muſt have very ſtrong paſſions to over-rule their 
judgment, and very little room for objections, when they can take up with 
ſuch as theſe. The King ſaw very well the meaning of them; and it cannot 
be wondered at, if they had no effect. 

This method _— it was thought neceſſary to revive the old ſuſpicion of 
his Grace's being Popiſhly affected, and to find out new calumnies to counte- 
nance a charge, to which the conduct of his. whole life, and the notorious 
enmity of the Papiſts towards him, was an irrefragable contradiction. The 
employment of his brother Matthews in the management of his eſtate, in 
which truſt that Gentleman behaved himſelf with a rare fidelity and capacity, 
and with all the impartiality between the Proteſtant and Popiſh tenants u 
ir, that could be wiſhed (as it was obſerved) by his Grace himſelf, and his 
having Roman Catholick relations, was almoſt the only pretence, that had in 
it any the lcaſt foundation of truth. The erecting of a Popiſh ſchool at 
Kilkenny had no better grounds, than that the Duke had expelled thence all 
the Popiſh inſtructors of youth, and founded a Proteſtant ſchool at his own 
charge, endowing it with lands to the value of 150 a year, and providing 
it with eminent and orthodox men of the Church of England, who in ſuc- 
ceſſion to one another, were deſervedly preferred to the beſt dignities in 
Treland, and had bred up under them a great number of the moſt eminent 
of the Nobility and Gentry of that Kingdom, in the true principles of religion 
and virtue. | 

Another calumny caſt on his Grace was, that of his ſending Sir George 
Lane to a meeting of the Iriſh Clergy, and his ſitting with them; tor 
which this was the pretence. After the King's Reſtoration, ſome of the Iriſb 
Roman Catholick Clergy, who after the peace of 1648, had adhered to the 
King's Authority, and oppoſed the rebellious meaſures of the Nuncio and 


his Faction, deſired that the ſeverity of the Penal Laws againſt Popery, might 


not be executed againſt them who had given ſuch proofs of their duty and 


fidelity to the Crown, and againſt others who concurred with them in the 


ſame principles and conduct. Theſe men had been violently haraſſed and 
perſecuted whilſt they were in exile abroad in Countries where the Pope had 
power, by thoſe Superiors to whom he ſubjected them, and who had been 
the moſt violent in the Nuncio's faction, and had therefore pretenſions now 
to ſome indulgence. To ſhew the loyalty of their principles, they drew 
up a remonſtrance to the King, © acknowledging him for their true and right- 
« ful King, ſupreme Lord and Sovereign, profeſſing themſelves obliged, un- 
« der pain of ſin to obey his Majeſty in all Civil and Temporal affairs, and 
« openly renouncing all foreign power, Papal or Princely, Spiritual or Tem- 
& poral, that ſhould pretend to diſcharge or free them from that obligation, 
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« or any way licence them to raiſe tumults, bear arms, or offer any violence ChaR Ul 
« to his Majeſty's Perſon, Authority or Government.” This Remonſtrance II. 
was ſigned by Oliver Darcy Titular Biſhop of Dromore, and about ſixty- WW 
eight of the Roman Catholick Clergy, and alſo by ten Noblemen and a n 
conſiderable number of the Gentry. 

The Duke of Ormonde and Lord Chancellor Clarendon thought this a 
likely means to work a diviſion among the Romiſh Clergy, which would 
prevent their uniting in any meaſures to diſturb the Government, and there- 
fore encouraged the Remonſtrance. The Court of Rome was violcnt againſt 
ir, paſſed cenſures upon it, and did all that was poſlible to deter all Eccle- 
ſiaſticks from ſubſcribing it. This was debated for ſome years in ſcveral 
books publiſhed on both ſides of the queſtion, the ſubſtance of which, and 
the hiſtory of the diſpute, may be ſeen in Peter Walſh's Hiſtory and Vindi- 
cation of the Iriſh Remonſtrance. -At laſt in the year 1666, it was thought 
proper to let the Romiſh Clergy in Ireland meet in a body at Dublin, in 
order to authorize the Remonſtrance by a General Act of the whole body, 
which ſeemed the only way of cauſing it to be generally received. There 
were the greater hopes of this, becauſe Edmond Rely Titular Primate of 
Ardmagh had by his letters given aſſurances to the Government, that he 
would cauſe it to be ſo reccived, if he might be ſuffered to come into the 
Kingdom and appear at the mecting. The King in confidence of that pro- 
miſe, and in hopes of ſome good effedòs from it, gave orders for conniving 
at his return and at the meeting of the Clergy. Rely forgot all his pro- 
miſes, and uſed all the power he had to oppoſe the Remonſtrance; which, 
it was endeavoured to ſet entirely aſide by introducing in its ſtead different 
formalities full of equivocal expreſſions in the main point of obcdicnce to 
the Crown in temporal matters. Upon which the Aſſembly broke up with- 
out any reſolution. Rely kept out of the way, and fled out of the King- 
dom with all the Titular Prelates, except two decrepit bed-rid Biſhops, the 
Duke of Ormonde thinking it neceſſary to proceed ſeverely againſt perſons 
who refuſed to give their lawful Sovereign any ſecurity of their allegiance, 
and were ready to foment a Rebellion at any time, when inſtigated by the 
foreign power which they profeſſed in all things to obey. This was the 
meeting referred to in this calumny; but Sir G. Lane was never at it: it 
was intended for a diviſion of the Papiſts, and to the great ſecurity of the 
Government and Proteſtants; and would in all probability have ſo proved, 
if the Duke of Ormonde's ſucceſſors in the Lieutenancy of Jreland had uſed 
the ſame methods which he took againſt the malignant and factious part of 
the Romiſh Clergy, and given the ſame protection to the Remonſtrants. 

Some of the Duke's letters on this and other calumnies are inſerted in the 
Appendix from p. 97. to p. 106. 

Theſe calumnies were not raiſed to have any effect upon the King, but to 7% King A 
raiſe a clamour in the Nation, and ſuch jealouſies in the Parliament of Eng-. Pg 
land againſt the Duke of Ormonde, as might ſerve for a pretence to remove La fa 
him. The King knew very well his Grace's attachment to the Church of. 
England, and how much he had ſuffered both from Papiſts and ScQarics 
for his inflexible adherence to the principles and intereſts of that Church. 

It was the irreproachableneſs of his conduct in that reſpect, and the conſtant 
undoubted proofs which he had in the courſe of forty ycars under the 
greateſt difficulties, trials and temptations given of his firmneſs to thoſe 
principles and of the ſincerity of his profeſſion of the Proteſtant Religion, 
that induced his Majeſty to commit in the dangerous ſituation of his affairs 
the Kingdom of Ireland to his care. He was perhaps the only Proteſtant 
about his Court, on whoſe loyalty he could depend in fo critical a juncture, 
and whoſe character and conduct were at the ſame time ſuch, as could nor 
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CHARLEs be excepted againſt in Parliament, with reaſon or colour enough to obli 0 
II. his Majeſty to remove him and put the Government into other hands, It 
the King could have found another perſon ſo qualified, and endowed like. 
1681. wiſe with a capacity and experience ſufficient to govern a Kingdom at other 
N times; yet in this turbulent ſeaſon, when every thing bowed before the 
power and violence of the Republican faction, it would not have been ef; 
to find one that had courage enough to do his duty, or to take his meaſures 
wiſely, which can never be done, where there are any fears to biaſs the 
judgment. It was a meer neceſlity in the King to employ the Duke of Oy. 
monde, on whoſe reſolution, courage, integrity, capacity and experience he 
could in this or any other juncture abſolutely rely; and as long as that ne- 
ceſſity laſted, he could never be perſuaded to conſent to his removal. The 
attempts made for that purpoſe, the ſcandalous means and libels made uſe of 
to prepare matters in order to that end, and the confidence of the Duke's 
enemies that they ſhould gain their point, occaſioned a very current report 
about town, that his Grace was to be recalled. The King thought his own 
intereſt more affected by the conſequences of that report, than the Duke of 
Ormonde's, as in truth it was ; for all that his Grace could ſuffer was, a re- 
moval from a troubleſome and envied ſtation, in which his expence far ex- 
cceded his appointments ; but his Majeſty had three Kingdoms at ſtake, and 
a rebellion in Ireland might have produced the lots of both the others, 
The King therefore having an opportunity of writing to his Grace by a ſafe 
hand (which was not ſo eaſy for him to get, conſidering the fears he had 
of being diſcovered by his Miniſters) took care to aſſure him, © that imper. 
« tinent and groundleſs report was the pure invention of both their ene- 
te mics; for there never had been the leaſt occaſion for ſuch a report, and 
ce he valued his ſervices in Ireland too much to think of any alteration.” It 
was three months before his Grace could find a proper canal for conveying 
his acknowledgment of this favour, and of the verbal aſſurances ſent him 
with it, to his Majeſty ; and then he wrote that admirable letter to the King, 
which is to be read in the Appendix, p. 107. 
Death of Among the libels publiſhed abour this time, in order to caſt aſperſions on 
1 the Duke of Ormonde, there was one ſtiled Ireland's Lamentation, and ſaid 
© Hanon- to be wrote by a Perſon of Honour, reprelenting the Proteſtants in Ireland 
as under terrible apprehenſions, whilſt his Grace continued in the Goyern- 
ment. I mention it for no other reaſon, but becauſe it occaſioned a letter, 
in which there is a relation too curious to be omitted. This pamphlet 
was ſent by a friend from London to Sir Francis Brewſter then at Dublin, 
who in anſwer to the letter in which it was ſent incloſed, after obſerving, 
te that there was not the leaſt ſhadow of truth in the ridiculous invective 
c therein contained; that there was not a true Proteſtant in Ireland but 
« would own that the Duke of Ormonde had been, under God, their pre- 
« ſeryer in that juncture; and that he was ſure, if it were proper, the whole 
© Proteſtant intereſt of that Kingdom would addreſs for his continuance in 
% the government, at leaſt till their fears of the Plot were over; he makes 
6 an apology for taking any notice of that ſcandalous pamphlet, and to make 
« his friend ſome amends, tells him he would give him a true relation of 
« as ſeaſonable a piece of ſervice, . as had happened in that Kingdom for 
e many years. You have, I doubt not (ſays he) ſeen in the French as well 
« as our Gazettes, ſeveral relations of a famous Rebel named O Hanlon, 
e by the French called Count Hanlon. This fellow hath been out many 
« years, committing great murders, and being a ſcholar and a man of parts, 
* managed his villany with ſuch conduct, that he became a formidable cnc- 
e my, kept two or three Counties almoſt waſte, making the peaſants pay 
2 | « contin 
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« continual contribution. So terrible he was in the northern parts, that CuAKLES 
« there was no travelling without convoys. In fine, ſince the general Re- II. 
« bellion of Ireland all the Torics in this Kingdom have not done the mi- CLWW 
chief this fellow hath done, nor put the Army to ſo much trouble in at- 181. 
« tending and purſuing, as after him and his party, both in the Earl of E/- 

« ſex's and this Lord Lieutenant's government. Various attempts have been 

« made and large rewards offered for bringing in his head. The Earl of 

« Eſſex employed ſeveral; the now Lord Lieutenant did the ſame : but all 

« proving unſucceſsful, the Duke of Ormonde took at laſt his own way, 

« {ceming quiet, and giving the Count no diſturbance ; though at the ſame 

« time his Grace was not idle, but laid the deſign without the privity of 

« any, but only two perſons whom he made uſe of in the affair. That 

« there ſhould be no room for the leaſt diſcovery or the deſign's taking air, 

the Duke drew the commiſſion and inſtructions all with his own hand. 

« Theſe were as well purſued by the Þ Gentleman inſtructed, and ſucceeded 

« ſo happily, that on © Monday the 25th inſtant at two in the afternoon Count 

« Hanlon was ſhot through the heart. Thus fell the Iriſh Scanderbeg, who 

« conſidering the circumſtances he lay under, and the time he continued, did 

in my opinion things more to be admired than Scanderbeg himſelf. This 

« relation I had from the Gentleman's own mouth that the Duke employ— 

« ed. I ſaw his commiſſion all written by the Duke's own hand ; but he 

« would not let me ſee the private inſtructions; only he aſſured me, that 

« all the Army of Ireland could not have done it, nor was there any other 

« way left, but that which his Grace took. 

Theſe parties of Toties, which the Duke of Ormonde was careful to ſup- Aa of rhe 
preſs, becauſe they were a ſort of nurſerics for rebellion, ſerved likewile for 5% Ph = 
ſupply ing witneſſes for the Popiſh Plot. One Myrphey living in their quar- Ireland. 
ters, and correſponding with him, was proſecuted for that correſpondence by 
Baker and Smith of Dundalk. The proofs for convicting him were ready, 
and the aſſizes were near, when he made his eſcape out of priſon, and put 
himſelf under the protection of the government as a proſecutor for the King 
of the charge againſt Oliver Pluncket Titular Primate of Ardmagh. John 
Moyer being guilty of the like correſpondence, took the ſame party as Myr- 
phey had done, and went to England, whence they returned with encou- 
ragement to proceed to the conviction of Plunctet, and powers to take up 
what perſons they ſaw fit for further witneſſes. . They had been examined 
in England as evidences of the Plot, but had neglected to take out their 
pardons; and being proſecuted on their firſt return for their correſpondence 
with Tories, the Biſhop of Meath preſſed the Earl of Shaftsbury by frequent 
letters to procure their pardons, and get the Titular Primate's trial (which 
was to be at the next aſſizes, which were then near, at Dundalk) to be 
removed from that town, where he would certainly be acquitted, to either 
Dublin or London. The latter place was deemed moſt convenicnt, and the 
old man was accordingly ſent for thither, tried and convicted, by this and 
the like evidence, of a charge that was in its own nature incredible, ys. 
the inviting 20000 French to invade the Kingdom and land at Car/ingford, 
and the liſting of 70000 men to join them. | 

Another fellow employed to pick up witneſſes for the Plot, and to bring o/ James 
them over to England to be tutored and inſtructed there (for the men taken &*28hcgan, 
up, when they appeared before the Council, generally profeſſed they knew 
nothing of the matter) was one James Geoghegan, alias Dalton, of whom 
I find this account in a letter of the Lord Licutenant and Council to the 
Earl of Sunderland dated Fan. 8. This man came to Ireland in Nov. 1680. 


The Counties of Downe, Tyrone, &c. > Mr. V. Lucas. © April 25. 
Vo“. II. 6 P with 
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CuARLEs with an order of the Council of England, requiring the Government 
II. Magiſtrates of Ireland to give him aſſiſtance in the buſineſs he came Long 
CYV eſpecially for the apprehending of any of thoſe who had engaged themſetye . 
1681. to kill the King. © He landed at Toughall, and after ſeveral very extra 2 
« dinary proceedings in the country, (mentioned in a former letter to he 
« ſaid Secretary) came to Materford, where he was committed, upon an j T 
« formation, for treaſonable words. Upon application to the Lord Links 
& nant, he was releaſed, and brought up under a convoy of horſe for hi. 
« ſafety to Dublin. He gave no ſatisfactory account to his Grace why * 
te did not apply to him ſooner for aſſiſtance in the proſecution of his under. 
« taking. But his demands were, firſt an order from the Lord Lieutenant 
e to take up and impriſon whoever he ſhould (ce fit, and requiring all Off. 
tc cers civil and military to aſſiſt him; next a guard of ſix horſemen to be 
e taken from garriſon to garriſon, as he ſhould call for them; and in the 
tc laſt place money, to buy or hire him an horſe, and to bear his charges 
« With the firſt of theſe, it was not thought ſafe fully to comply, in regard 
« he already ſtood charged with a deſign of making profit of his employ. 
* ment, by compounding with ſome perſons he propoſed to accuſe; but he 
* had as ample power as was neceſſary, as appears by the order ſent incloſed. 
* His other two requeſts were granted. 
« Thus authorized, guarded and provided, (ſay the words of the letter 
« he ſect forth from Dublin; but at his ſetting forth began to give ill ſens 
* of his temper and conduct, having in the open ſtreet (his guard of horſe 
« about him) not only whipped and beaten a butcher about the price or hire 
&© of an horſe, but rode away with the horſe without making any agreement 
e with the owner. In proſecution of the circuit he intended to make, he 
* committed many other outrages nothing appertaining to the work he had 
© in hand; of which ſeveral complaints were made to us, and yet we for- 
« bore to reſtrain his irregularities, in regard to the importance of the ſer- 
& vice he was upon, from which we were loth to recall him. But at 
« Jength his violences, exceſſes, debaucherics, and in effect his plain rob- 
& berics committed on Iriſh and Engliſh Proteſtants and Papiſts were ſo ma- 
i nifeſt, and raiſed ſo great a diſturbance in all places where he paſſed, that 
« we began to ſuſpect he could not be guilty of ſo extravagant a demea- 
« nour, but with deſign thereby to caſt a blemiſh upon other ſubſtantial dif. 
« coveries and witneſſes. Wherein we are in ſome meaſure confirmed by 
« his apprehending and carrying priſoner about with him one Mr. Peyton 
&© a Juſtice of Peace, and a known, conſtant and zcalous Proteſtant ; and 
© by his breaking open the cheſt, and taking out of it about 30. of one 
e Pilſworth alſo a Proteſtant and horſeman in the Earl of Long ford's troop ; 
and alſo by his accuſing one Carro/ of treaſon, and after having appte- 
« hended him, and having obtained a mittimus of o—_ of Peace to carry 
e him to goal, he took the nittimus from the conſtable, and releaſed Car- 
« rol, upon a compoſition of twenty pieces of eight, and kept the mitti- 
* mus in his pocket, which was ſince found with him. The depoſitions 
and complaints againſt him the ſaid Geoghegan herewith ſent will ſhew 
« what is laid to his charge. Upon ſo clear proof whereof, we are of opi- 
nion the juſtice of the Government and the reality of the Popiſh Plot 
« could not be ſufficiently vindicated, but by the commitment of the ſaid 
Geoghegan to ſafe cuſtody, where he now remains, and concerning whom 
« we humbly deſire to receive his Majeſty's further pleaſure. | 
« Since this letter agreed on, he hath been examined to the matters laid 
« to his charge; and afterwards he gave an information againſt the Earl 
« of Carling ford, Colonel Garret Moore and Garret Nugent ; for ſecuring 
« of whom we have given orders; and herewith tranſmit copies of the ſaid 
information 
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« information and examination. And remain from the Counci! Chamber Chants 
« in Dublin, Cc.“ II. 
Such were the witneſſes and agents made uſe of in this affair of the Popiſh CLWW 

Plot in Ireland; the reit of them were of a piece with thole whom l have 1951- 
mentioned as a ſample. It may not be amils co take notice how they bes te 
haved themſelves at the trials of the perions they accuſed. The Duke of {+ e. 
Ormonde gave the Judges when they went the circuit for the ſummer aſlizes 
this year a particular charge to enquire particularly into the plot, and to ſend 
him an account of their diſcoverics and proceedings. The Lord Chief lu— 

ſtice Keating and Mr. Juſtice Herbert went the Connaglu circuit, and when 
they had gone through the other Counties of that Province (where all the 
tranſplanted Jriſb were ſcttled, who being the moſt diſcontented of that 
Nation, were the moſt likely to be concerned in a plot, it there were any 

on foot) and were concluding it at Gal/zay, they wrote from thence on 
Auguſt 5. an account of their proceedings. At Roſcommon, two Gentle- 

men, John Abery of Athlone and Edmond Kelly of Crannazh were to have 

been tried, but Owen O Callaghan the informer and proſecutor pretended 

that he had not his witneſſes ready, they being abſent in England. The 

caſe was the ſame at Leytrim, where Edmond Donnelan ſhould have been 
likewiſe tried for the Plot. At Ballinroabe in the County of Mayo, John 
Browne of Kinturke, Eſq; was charged by the information of Henry Blake 

(a Gentleman of a good family, formerly a Roman Catholick, but of late 
turned Proteſtant) with a deſign to introduce the French, ſubdue the King- 

dom, alter the Religion eſtabliſhed, and introduce Popery, and all this mani- 

feſted by divers overt- acts mentioned in the information. There was like— 

wiſe another information of one Timothy Daly (a convert too, and ſchool- 
maſter at Tuam, charging Dermot O Conner with the like treaſon, which 

he had from him in a Latin diſcourſe about twelve a clock one night, none 
being preſent, ſave Connor's wife, who underſtood not Latin. When the 

trials were coming on, P/ake alledged, that his brother John Blake was a 
material witneſs; but he being ſent for by a warrant and examined, utterly 
diſowned the knowing of any thing that his brother would have him te- 

ſtify : upon which the Judges forbore to ſwear him. Mr. Miller the She— 

riff had returned a Jury of able and ſubſtantial Proteſtants, ſeveral of which 
Blake challenged as they came to be ſworn, and they were let aſide. 

« The Jury being complete (ſay the Judges in this letter) we proceeded to 

the trial; and becauſe it would be tedious to your Grace to be troubled 

with the particulars of tais trial, of which you expect an exact narrative 
hereafter, we now only tell your Grace, that it did evidently appear by 

the teſtimony even of Blake and Daly, as it was given in Court, by that 

of Blake's wife, and his brother 7ohn, whom he would by all means ex- 
amine, though the King's Council oppoſed it, and the Court adviſed him 

to conſider what he did, that the proſecution againſt the priſoners was 
altogether malicious and groundleſs. And indeed the teſtimony of Daly 
was ſo idle and fooliſh, ſo interlarded with challenges which paſſed be- 
tween him and Connor, and ſo full of oaths and exccrations by him for- 
merly fworn and made, and then repeated, though nothing to the pur- 
pole, only to make out his own valour, that the Court often called to 
Mr. Sprig the King's Council, and he to Daly (but all in vain) to forbear 
the repetition of his own oaths and execrations, that though there had 
been nothing more offered, their very enemies could not with any colour 
have found the priſoners guilty. But on the other ſide there was a cloud 
of witneſſes produced, Gentlemen of very good quality, among them 
three or four Miniſters of the Goſpel, who teſtified on the behalf of the 
** priſoners, in contradiction of ſeyeral things which Daly and Blake had 
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CHARLES © (worn. And this they made ſo very clear, that Daly had no other eva- 
II. „ ſion, but by ſaying, that he was oftentimes drunk, and remembered not 
s what he ſaid or did. And Mr. Blake hearing ſeveral of the witneſſes de. 
168 1. « clare, that he had at divers places, and before divers witneſſes, and once 
« at Dublin before Alderman Rider declared and offered to ſwear, that all 
ehe had ſaid againſt Mr. Browne was falſe and malicious, made no other 
« excuſe for his having ſo done, than that one Mr. Bodkin promiſed him 
<« great rewards for ſo doing, but had not performed in the leaſt. Mr. Bog. 
« kin being a Gentleman at bar, was then there, and ſtanding up, utterly 
* denied any ſuch promiſe, and produced ſeveral others, to whoſe aſſertions 
« if the Jury gave credit, they could not believe Mr. Blake. Upon the 
* whole matter, after a trial of five hours with the greateſt quiet and order 
te that ever we obſerved in a matter of that kind and import, the King's 
« Council made as much of the evidence as they poſlibly could ; and then 
Mr. Blake himſelf muſt needs make a ſpeech, which was not denied him. 
* The Jury withdrew from the bar, and (if we may judge by the ſtay they 
c made) they ſat not down, till they returned, and brought the priſoners in 
* not guilty. 
Pretence of a | was willing to give this authentick account of the trials of Mr. Brote 
4 nd þ "and Mr. Connor, by way of ſpecimen of ſome ſcores of others in Minſter 
groundli, and Connaght, on account of the Popiſh Plot in Ireland, in all which the 
proſecution appeared to be alike malicious and groundleſs. The Lord Brit. 
tas and Gentlemen accuſed by Fitzgerald were not ſuffered (as hath been 
ſaid) to be tried at Limerick, the faction not caring to truſt a matter of that 
conſequence to the Republican cauſe to the verdict of an impartial Jury of 
the neighbourhood, who knew the circumſtances of the country, and the 
conduct and character of the accuſed as well as of the accuſer. It was re- 
ſolved they ſnould be brought to England, to be tried before a Ju, culled 
out for the purpoſe by the Sheriffs of London, and reſolved, without regard 
to the nature of things or the credibility of witneſſes, to find every thing 
that ſhould be dictated to them by the heads of the faction; but this project 
was ſpoiled by Fitzgerald's confeſſing the falſhood of his information. There 
was not in truth the leaſt ground or reaſon to believe there was any deſign 
of raiſing an inſurreQion at this time in Ireland; yet the Duke of Ormonde, 
who always paid well, and never wanted for intelligence of any motion or 
machination for that purpoſe, chought himſelf obliged to take more than or- 
dinary precautions for the ſecurity of Munſter, which by the ſaid information 
was laid as the ſcene of that pretended deſign. He knew in what tickliſh 
circumſtances he ſtood, and how vigilant his enemies were in looking out 
for ſome pretence to charge him with remiſſneſs in the duty of his poſt; ſo 
that though he had formerly declined giving general orders for taking up the 
heads of Septs, without any accuſation againſt them, purely becauſe they had 
power to do hurt, yet he now thought fit to ſecure O Sullevan Moore and 
O Sullevan Beer. Theſe Gentlemen, in caſe a Rebellion ſhould be raiſed 
in Munſter, were the moſt able of any to ſupport it, being the chiefs of two 
powerful Septs, and having very numerous followings in that Province. They 
were the moſt likely to join in ſuch an affair, becauſe they had loſt their 
eſtates by the laſt Rebellion, and were reduced to a very indigent condi- 
tion, being maintained purely by the hoſpitality and contribution of their 
old vaſſals and dependants; fo that they had little to loſe, and much to hope 
from another. Yet theſe men ſubmitted to be taken up without the leaſt 
oppoſition or attempt of eſcaping; though it is certain that the affection 
which their followers bore them was ſuch, that they would have died by 
their ſide, if they had been minded to oppoſe being taken into cuſtody. The 
Duke of Ormonde thought the caſe with which this was done to be a ſtrong 
2 preſumption, 
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preſumption, that there was no deſign of a Popiſh rebellion in Ireland, be- CARL xs 
cauſe they mult have been acquainted with it if there had been any: and cer- II. 
tainly their ſurrendering themſelves ſo quietly, in ſuch a time aſtet a Plots CFWVW 
being declared and proſecuted with ſo much fury, was as ſtrong a proof of their * 
own opinion of their innocence. 
There is ſomething odd enough in the wy for ſuch numbers of milc- 
table wretches from Ireland, to ſerve in England for witneſſes of a Plot, 
of which they knew nothing, till they were inſtructed by Mr. Hetherington, 
Lord Shaftsbury's chicf Agent in managing and providing for them. When 
the Earl of Shaftsbury firſt moved the thing, and produced his informer, who 
would alſo get three more that were in Ireland, all good Roman Catholicks, 
and who would dic for their religion, though they hated the bloody counſels 
of the Jeſuits, Secretary Coventry preſſed that the examination of them might 
be left to the Lord Lieutenant: but thoſe of the Council who were of the Earl's 
party, after a warm debate, (which the Attorney General and the Clerks 
were not ſuffered to hear, being turned out as ſoon as it began) carried it for 
their being ſent for over. Something of their character and condition may 
be ſeen in the Duke of Ormonde's letters in the Appendix, from p. 99, to p. 
110: and I could have added a great deal more, would it not have been te- 
dious. It is till more odd, that when theſe fellows who went out of their 
own country poor and half naked, returned thither again well equipped in 
cloaths, and fluſh of money, having met with plentiful contributions and am- 
ple rewards for what they had been there taught to depoſe, they ſhould yet 
have no contributions made, no rewards giycn them, nor be at all conſider? 
ed by the Proteſtants of Ireland, who were parcicularly intereſted in the mat- 
tet of thoſe mens depoſitions, and whole throats (it was pretended) were by 
their diſcoveries ſaved from being cut by the Papiſts. It is very ſtrange, that 
this multitude of Trib witneſſes, which made ſo terrible a noiſe in England, 
could not ſerve to convict ſo much as one man in their own country. But 
it is till more ſtrange, that after ſuch notorious perjurics, as plainly appeared 
in this affair of the Popiſh Plot, no law ſhould yet paſs in England for the 
ſeverer puniſhment of perſons guilty of that crime, in caſes where the lives 
of others are taken away, theit eſtates forfeited, their blood tainted, their fa- 
milies ruined, and their names convey'd down as traytors, to the execration 
of all poſterity. The taking a purſe, and putting a man in fear of his life on 
the highway, is puniſhable with death, though by far a leſs crime than the 
ſwearing it away falſly in a Court of Judicature. Our Anceſtors poſſibly had 
no experience of ſo flagitious a crime, to make it needful to provide againſt it; 
but their deſcendants, who ſee the ſacredneſs of an oath daily leſſen, (by 
what methods may perhaps be worthy of enquiry and conſideration) and who 
know that all the ſecurity they have for their own lives and fortunes, as well 
as thoſe of their families, depends at preſent on the ſacredneſs of ſuch oaths, 
ſhould methinks deem ir reaſonable to provide by human terrors againſt a 
crime ſo impious in its nature, and ſo miſchievous in its conſequences. The 
Jewiſb Law of old, the Civil Law of the Romans, and the Common Law of 
almoſt all other countries in Europe, have in ſuch caſes eſtabliſhed the Lex 
talionis. Nec lex eſt juſtior ulla 
The perjuries in the times whereof I write, were not only fatal to parti- Proceeding: a- 
cular perſons, but had like to have proved ſo to the publick, by involving he Earl 
theſe Kingdoms in all the miſeries of a civil war; if the King had not > as 
time taken up a reſolution, to vindicate his own authority, to be faithfully 
ſerved in his Court and Councils, and to ſuffer no longer his perſon, digni- 
ty and prerogative, and the libertics, properties, and lives of his ſubjects and 
ſervants to be expoſed, contemned, vilified and invaded. It was in truth 
high time to do 10, when thoſe who aimed at the ſubvetſion of the Monar- 
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CHARLEschy, had formed deſigns to ſeize his perſon, and force him to ſuch acts az 
II. they ſhould think fit to preſcribe 3 when the whole Nation was inflamed b 
j ſcditious libels and practices, and fitted for a general inſurrection; when 2 
1682. City of London was put into a poſture of defence, ready to ſupport th 
faction in all their meaſurcs, to which the Sheriffs were fo devoted, and 10 
corrupt likewiſe in their returns of Jurics, that any body might ſecurely con- 
ſpire and engage in treaſon againſt the Crown, provided the ſcene of it was in 
Lake This appeared evidently in the caſe of the Earl of Shaftsbury the 
head of that faction, whole loud outcrics of the danger of the Proteſtant Re- 
ligion had made him conſidered as its principal champion, though he was at 
the ſame time a Deiſt. The ſubornation of witneſles to give evidence, and 
gain credit to the Popiſh Plot, was imputed to him; thoſe which were ſent 
for from Ireland, had been procured, ſupported and managed by him and 
his Agents; the lives of ſcycral perſons had been taken away, upon the 
credit of thoſe witneſſes who deſerved none: but thoſe politicks, which in- 
ſpired, and were to juſtify all this iniquity, were very near proving fatal to 
the Author. * 

The Earl, when he ſaw the elections of the Oxford Parliament, was too 
much elated with the ſucceſs of his meaſures: he thought himſelf ſure of 
carrying his point ; he boaſted too openly, that he would make the Duke of 
Zorł as great a vagabond on earth as Cain; and had unboſomed himſelf too 
freely on the ſubject of his deſigns for ſeizing of the King by force, and ſet- 

ting up a Commonwealth on the ruins of the Monarchy. No- body of com- 
mon ſenſe doubted of this being his view: and his confidence of ſucceſs had 
furniſhed the King with witneſſes more than enough to convict him in an 
Court of Judicature, and before any fair and impartial petty Jury upon Earth. 
A trcaſonable aſſociation likewiſe had been found in his cloſer. Pilkington 
and Shute, Sheriffs of London, were reſolved to pack ſuch a Jury for the 
Earl, as ſhould bring him off at any rate: and yet it was neceſſary to ptoſe- 
cute him, in order to repreſs the inſolence of the faction, which knew no 
bounds. The King had ſeen the good effects of the Declaration he had 
publiſhed upon the diſſolution of the Oxford Parliament : and he judged that 
a diſcovery of the horrible corruption ot the London Sheriffs, and Juries to 
the world, would be attended with the like good conſequences, and unde- 
ccive all that were rather ſeduced ignorantly to follow the faction, than 
knowingly engaged in their deſigns. With this view, though it was certain- 
ly expected that Shaftsbury would be brought off, it was reſolved to bring 
him to a publick trial. The Grand Jury impanelled on that occaſion, would 
fain have examined the witneſſes in private, that their corruption might not 
appear manifeſt to the world ; but this was not ſuffered : the witneſſes were 
examined in open Court, and gave their evidence wich great clearneſs; yet 
the bill of indictment was found zgnoramus. Never was a Court of ]udica- 
ture ſo mobbed and inſulted, as this was which fat upon the Earl of Shaftſ- 
bury's affair; never was there a fuller evidence for the finding of any bill 
ever laid before a Grand- Jury; and never did any Jury ſhew a more petu- 
lant impertinence, a more notorious partiality, and a more determined ob- 
ſtinacy not to find a bill according to the evidence, than was ſeen in 
this cale. The trial, in which all this appeared, was printed; and the event 
anſwered his Majeſty's expectations: it opened the eyes of the Nation; and 
the King perſevering in the reſolution of aſſerting his authority, extricated 
himſelf out of all his difficulties; and though he lived little more than three 
years afterwards, yet he died with the faction at his feet. | 

Theſe proceedings of his Majeſty were perfectly agrecable to the ſentiments 
of the Duke of Ormonde, who had ſeen the Church and Monarchy formeriy 
ruincd by different meaſures, and was afraid they would be ruincd 1 
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this time by the very ſame, notwithſtanding the unhappy experience of the CHarLes 
deſtructive conſequences of thoſe meaſutes in 1641. Two excellent letters, II. 
wherein he expteſſeth his ſenſe upon theſe heads, 1 have inſerted in the Al p- * 
dix, p. 108 and 109; as 1 have in the following page, another upon the 1682. 1 
Earl of Shaftsbury's death, (which happened not long attet) tor the mortiti- i 
cation of all Politicians, who deviating from virtue, integrity and duty, fan- 
cy that cunning can ſupply the place of wiſdom, and that ſchemes founded in 
injuſtice, which, whatever it promiſeth, is policy but for a day, arc prefcra- 
ble ro thoſe maxims and rules of right and juſtice, which arc the policy ot an 
omaiſcient God, who ſees into the depths of all futurity, who hath fixed them 
as the ſtandatd of truc wiſdom, and in pity to the ſhort ſighted views of men, 
who taking up with the immediate, ſeldom look into the remoter conle- W 
q ences of things, hath given them for the unvariable and uncrring guides | 
©: human conduct to the end of the world. 
he Duke of Ormonde had hitherto had a very difficult task to keep Ire 73 1rd Lieu 1 
A in peace and tranquillity. He was threatened himſelf continually with {ant /orr for if 
-- icles to be cxhibitegl againſt him in the Houſe of Commons of Eneland, 9 jj 
d had advertzigaaphats given him from time to time, that ſome of the wit- 
neſſes ſent t om that country, would be made to depoſe ſomething or 1 
other againſt him. The Proteſtants themſelves grew uncaly at the multitude h | 
ot wretched fellows, who bcing cither in gaol tor debt, or in priſon for thetts | 
and robbcrics, to get their liberty or in hopes of rewards, ſet up for infor- 
mers, and accuſed Proteſtants as well as Papiſts. Their apprehenſions were | 
ſtill greater, after the Engliſh Parliament had voted there was a Plot in Trs- | 1 ] 
land, for fear the Papiſts ſhould be exaſperated by the ſeverity of their pro- Wl 
ccedings, and raiſe a ſecond rebellion to prevent a threatned or dreaded ex- 
tirpation. There did not want perſons to encourage the fears and appre- | 
henſions of both parties: but the Lord Lieutcnant's prudence, and the ge- 7 
neral opinion of his vigilance and moderation, prevented the ill effects there- 7 
| 


of. His difficultics wore off after the King's reſolution to aſſert his authori- 
ty; in proportion as the ferment ſunk in Eng/and (the temper of people in 
Ireland depending much upon the ſituation of affairs, and the temper of 
people in that Kingdom) all feats then vaniſhed; an univerſal quiet reign- | 
ed all over the Nation; every body applied themſelves to buſineſs in per- Ml. 
fe lecurity 3 trade increaſed prodigiouſly, and the rates of the purchaſe of 
lands were doubled. This condition of the Kingdom allowed the Duke of ; 
Ormonde to quit it for a time, and to come over into England, whither 4 
his Majeſty, at the inſtances of the Duke of Zork, called him to aſſiſt in his 1 | 
Councils at MHitehall. 

His Grace intended to leave Dublin about the middle of April; but the ien at 
death of his eldeſt ſiſter the Counteſs of Clancarty, who died there at 1 
time, being 70 years of age, deferred his departute till the end of that month. „ 
He left his fon the Earl of Arran Deputy in his ſtead, and arrived on May N 
2. at Cheſter. From thence he proceeded ſtrait to London, with as much {lj 
expedition as the bad roads, exceſſive rains, and deep floods would permit 
him. Every town through which he paſſed on the road, made him compli- | 
ments, and ſent him preſents of one kind or other: and when he drew near 
London, he was met on the way, and uſhered into the City by ſuch a num- | 
ber ot perlons of diſtinction, that no ſpectator could have imagined, that the Wl. 
King and Court were then abſent. He was attended in this entry by 27 1. 

5 
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coaches with ſix horſes, and zoo Gentlemen on horſeback, with five of the King's 
trumpets, a kettle-drum, and the Serjeant trumpet. The Morocco Embaſla- 
dor, by whole lodgings they paſſed, came out into his balcony to icc, and 1M 
was much delighted with the cavalcade. There was at this very time a re- 
port about town, as if his Face was to be removed from the Licutcnancy : 
4 | but 
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CHARLEs but as it came from the Republican party, it was not much minded, and 
IL. was deemed to have no better a foundation than their wiſhes. Nor was 
A there any thing like it in the reception which he met with, when he waited 
1682, upon his Majeſty at Mindſor, who welcomed him to Court with all the af. 
fection and tenderneſs imaginable, and conſulted him in his affairs with the 
utmoſt freedom and confidence, As he had not been in England ſince the 
new Council was formed, he onthe 23d of that month took his oath at the 

Board as a Privy Councellor. 

The Duke of Tork was at this time in Scotland, having gone thither a lie. 
tle while before, and narrowly eſcaped death in his paſſage by Sea; the Gh. 
ceſter frigate in which he was, being through the obſtinacy of the pilot cat 
away upon a ſand-bank off from Hull: The Earl of Roxburgh, the Lord 
Obryan, Sir C. Douglaſs, Col. Macnaghton, Mr. Hyde, all his Royal High- 
neſs's pages and ſervants, and near 300 ſeamen periſhed with the ſhip. The 
Duke himſelf got on board one of the yatchs attending him; the ſeamen 
left in the ſinking veſſel, giving him when they ſaw him ſafe, three huzzas, 
as the laſt teſtimony of their affection, and the only way then left them of 
expreſſing their wiſhes and concern for his welfare. Sir Charles Scarborough 
was ſaved upon a plank, and the Pilot eſcaped drowning, to be hanged for 
not obſerving the directions of Sir N Berry, who gave him caution of 
the Sands, and commanded him to ſteer a different courſe from what he ob- 
ſerved. His Royal Highneſs returned from Scotland in the ſame way that he 
went thither, and arrived at London on May 27. 

Marriageefthe Soon after his arrival, he made a propoſal, which was very agreeable to 

Earls OMrY the Duke of Ormonde. His Grace had no private concern of his own ſo 

a daughter , a X 

of Lord Hyde. much at heart, as the diſpoſal of his grandſon James Earl of Oſſory in mar- 
riage. That young Nobleman had been ſent abroad in 1675 to France, to 
go through his exerciſes, and to learn the French air and language, the two 
things which his Grace thought the beſt worth acquiring in that country, ta- 
king the one to be very becoming, and the other to be full as uſeful. One De 
Ange a Frenchman had been recommended to the late Earl of Ofſory to: 
his Governor : and as young Engliſh Gentlemen ſeldom ſucceed under any 
of the refugees of that country, this man proved like the reſt. Inſtead of 
ſhewing the Earl of Oſſory the world, he carried him among his own rclati- 
ons, and buried him in a manner at Orange. There he paſſed ſeveral months, 
ina very cheap country, and yet the bills of expences ſent over by the Go- 
vernor, were higher than thoſe which uſed to be drawn by Colonel Fair- 
fax on account of the Earl of Derby, when he was travelling from place to 
place, and appearcd in all with ſo much dignity. The Duke of Ormonde 
liked neither the ſtay at Orange, nor the expence : and ſending for the Earl 
of Oſſory over, placed him in the College of Chriſt Church in Oxford. There 
his Lordſhip continued till his father's death; upon which the Duke ſent for 
him into Ireland, and kept him there till he now returned into England. 
His Grace was ever averſe to an idle unactive life, and was determined to ſend 
his grandſon abroad to travel, if he could meet with a proper Governor to 
his mind, and could not ſettle him to his ſatisfaction in marriage. 

The Earl of Arlington had propoſed, and warmly preſſed a match with the 
daughter of Mr. Bennet, a relation of his own, where there was no want of 
money, though his Grace liked it the leſs, becauſe of the diſparity in point 
of family. The Earl of De vonſbire recommended another alliance with the 
daughter of the Duke of Newcaſtle, but the father, as long as he lived, would 
part with no money for the young Lady's fortune. Whilſt theſe alliances 
were under conſideration, the Duke of 7ork propoſed a marriage between the 
Earl of Ofſory, and Anne, daughter of Lord Hyde, afterwards Earl of Ro- 
cheſter. The young Lady's fortune was 15000 /. ſhe was very pretty and 
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azrecable in her perſon, had abundance of vivacity, a great deal of ready wit, CtiarLes 
and an excellent temper. The match was no ſooner propoſed, than adjuſted, II. 
and the young couple were married on Thurſday July 15, in Burlmgton NN 
houſe chappel. 1682. 
This was more agreeable than another affair which the Duke of Ormonde Ve, Or. 
had at this time upon his hands. The Earl of Caſtlehaven having drawn up mrs 
ſome memoirs of his own condutQt in the wars of Ireland, and publiſhed Angiciy. 
them during the heat of the proſecution of the Popiſh Plot, a very unſcaſon— 
able time for reviving or canvaſſing ſucha ſubject, the Earl of Angle/ſcy made 
ſome animadverſions upon thoſe memoirs in a letter, which he publiſhed in 
the beginning of the ycar 1681. There were ſome paſllages in this letter, 
which the King conceived caſt a reflection on the memory ot his father, and 
might be made uſe of to the diſadvantage of his own affairs in the approach- 
ing Seſſion of Parliament, which was to meet at Oxford. Pollelled with 
this notion, he cauſed the printed letter to be ſent over to the Duke of Or- 
monde, with orders to draw up an anſwer to it with all poſſible haſte, that 
it might be printed betorc the mecting of the. Parliament. The Duke did 
not receive the book till the latter end of February, and then repreſented 
that the time allowed was too ſhort for. ſuch a Work; which required him 
to look over a multitude of old papers, and which he was for doing eſfectu- 
ally, if he meddled in it at all. The orders however were repeated; and 
accordingly an aniwer was ſent over, which I have read in manuſcript, but 
was never printed, becauſe it did not arrive before the ſudden diſſolution of 
that Parliament. Lord Angleſey had for many years enjoy'd the poſt of Lords 
Privy Seal, a poſt much cnvied, and which the Earl of Hallifax, Mr. Ed. 
ward Seymour (who was thought to ſtand faireſt for it) and others, thought 
very convenient for themſelves. The King did not care to remove an old 
ſervant without ſome pretence; ſo that when the Duke of Ormonde came 
over, the affair of the Letter was revived, and a complaint was preſented 
againſt the author of it to the Council. The matter was there examined, ſo 
far as it affected the memory of the late King; tor nothing perſonal to the 
Duke of Ormonde ever came under their conſideration. As the expediency 
of the ceſſation in 1643 was the chief ſubje& of the debate, and as that mat- 
ter hath been fully cleared up in this hiſtory, I have no occaſion to enter fur- 
ther into this diſpute, which ended in what was probably reſolved betore, the 
diſmiſſion of the Earl of Angleſey from the Council-board, and removing 
him from the charge of the Privy Seal. 
The reaſon of calling the Duke of Ormonde over to aſſiſt in the King's $erwicer ane 
Councils was, the difficultics attending his Majeſty's affairs at this time, and / Grace to 
the differences between his Miniſters, who diſagreeing in their ways of think- 1 
ing as well as intereſts, by recommending different meaſures, rendered him 
more irreſolute than the neceſſity of his affairs required. A perſon of the 
Duke's conſtant loyalty, perfect diſintereſtedneſs, known wiſdom, and great 
experience in the managing and reconciling of divided and diſcontented par- 
ties, was thought neceſlary to keep the King ſtcady in the meaſures which he 
had begun to take, and in which if he relaxed, he would fall into a worle 
condition than what he had been in before. The Duke was entirely of opi- 
nion, that his Majeſty had better never have attempted to aſſert his authority, 
than after having gone ſo far in that way, to deſiſt before he had eſtabliſhed 
it; and that ſo unſteady a proceeding would make him more contemptible 
than ever. He always hated parties, and never would link himſelf to any 
one, reſerving to himſelf the liberty of ſerving his King and Country in his 
own way; and therefore he was no improper perſon to mediate between the 
jarring Miniſters : but in this reſpect, all his endeavours proved ineffectual, 
few Stateſmen caring to ſacrifice their own intereſts, paſſions and vic ws, to 
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CHARLEStheir Prince's ſervice. They took more pains to ſupplant one another, than 
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they did in the common cauſe, wherein they were imbarked. He had much 


better ſucceſs with the King, who gladly heard his advice, conſulted him con- 
1682. tinually, and would not ſuffer him to be at a diſtance from him, whether he 


particularly in 
the City E- 


lefions. 


removed to Newmarket, Windſor or Wincheſter. 

This conſtant attendance of the Lord Lieutenant about the Court, was 
much more advantageous to his Majeſty, than it was to himſelf, The Kin 
derived a real benefit from his advice, and his Grace's aſſiduity about his per. 
ſon, and the frequent and long conferences which they had together in pti· 
vate, added a great reputation to his Majeſty's Councils. But the Duke was 
thereby involved in a great expence, being obliged to keep a conſtant table 
(though he had no manner of allowance for it) as Steward of the Houſhold 
at the ſame time that he was to ſupport, in the perſon of his ſon, the digni. 
ty of a Governor of Ireland. He was deſirous to return to his charge in that 
Kingdom, where the Republicans now heartily wiſhed him ; and he propo- 
ſed to ſet out in Auguſt: but the King had ſtill farther occaſion for his 
ſervice in England. 

The Earl of Shaftsbury's acquittal, though it had opened the eyes of the 
reaſonable and well meaning part of the Nation, had given an extreme boig. 
neſs to the heads of the faction, and the inveterate aſſerters of the Common. 
wealth cauſe, who avowedly deſigned the ruin of the Conſtitution. They 
now thought they might with impunity engage in any meaſures, being ſure 
of Ignoramus juries, in caſe their treaſon ſhould be never ſo fully diſcovered 
or plainly proved; and to encourage them in ſuch meaſures, they had the 
mob generally on their ſide all over the Kingdom. Burt their ſtrength in 
London was that which gave credit to their party cliewhere: and to give 


the factious Citizens ſpirit and directions in all emergencies, Shaftsbury had 


taken up his reſidence in the City, as the five Members had done juſt before 
the great rebellion. The wealthy Merchants, and moſt ſubſtantial part of the 
Citizens who had cſtates and fortunes to loſe, were very averſe to all diſtur- 


bances, and oppoſed the meaſures of the faction: but all the mechanick 


companies were entirely on the Republican ſide of the diſpute, and the Courts 
of Aſſiſtants of thoſe companies called up all the mean and virulent fellows 
they could depend on, and put them on the livery, to increaſe the number 
of voters in the election of a Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, upon which the whole 
of their cauſe depended. In confidence of Jurics that would ſtick at no per- 
jury for the ſake of the cauſe, Lord Shaftsbury had, with a wonderful aſſu- 
rance, brought actions of Scandalum Magnatum againſt Mr. Cradock an emi- 
nent and active Citizen, and others who had either cenſured his conduct, or 
given evidence of his guilt: but upon the Courts of Law ordering ſpecial 

uries in the caſe, he had immediately withdrawn his actions. The King 

owever could have no juſtice done him in the City, unleſs a better ſet of 
Magiſtrates and Common-Council-Men were choſen. A Quo Warrantohad 


been brought by the Attorney-General againſt the City charter, and though 


it appeared plainly enough from the plea of the City, that the charter would 
be overthrown, yet judgment could not be obtained till after the City Officers 
for another year were choſen: and what might be attempted in that time was 
much to be apprehended. 

The Lord Licutenant's reputation was of infinite ſervice to the Crown in 
this juncture, and his return to Ireland was deferred, till this important point 
was ſettled. He exerted all his intereſt and credit on this occaſion; and (as 
he ſays in one of his letters) never man underwent a greater fatigue, than 
Mr. Gaſcoigne his Secretary did for ſeveral weeks together on this account. 
Sir John Moore, the Lord Mayor at this time, was a very honeſt man; but 
timorous in ſome caſes, and doubtful of excrting his authority. The — 
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of Ormonde was the petſon that inſpired him with courage; he generally CharuLts 
dincd with him twice or thrice a Week during the conteſts which now hap- II. 
pencd ; and was the only perion about Court employ'd on theſe occaſions. LWW, 
The firſt point gained in thele elections, was that of an Alderman in Sir Jo- 1082. 

% Sheldon's ſtead, upon whole death Sir Richard Howe was choſen, not- 
withſtanding all the cttorts of the faction. This was the greater blow to their 
reputation, becauſe it was in the very ward where Shaf7sbury lived. The next 
was the election of Sheriffs, in which the party proceeded with their ulial in- 
ſolence and violence. The Lord Mayor had drank to Mr. North, a man of 
verv good character and intereſt in the City, and brother to the Lord Chief 

uſtice of that name, who having pledged him, this was deemed a deſignati- 
on of him to the office of Sheriff, according to the conſtant cuſtom of the 
City, which had raiſed 150000 . by the fines of perſons who had refuſed to 
pledge. When the election came on, this right of the Mayor's was diſputed ; 
Papillon and Dubois were put up by the faction, as Mr. Boxe was by the 
loyal party. The Mayor inſiſting on his own nomination, gave his yote for 
Mr. Boxe alone, but every body elſe on the ſame fide of the queſtion polled 
for Mr. North allo. The Clerks who took the poll playing foul, the Lord 
Mayor adjourned the Court to another day, in order to get true liſts of the 
Livcrics in the mean time, and went out of the hall with 600 voters of the 
loyal party, who had not yet polled. Pyllington and Shute, the old Sheriffs, 
carricd on the poll, not withſtanding the adjournment ; and when the Mayor 
reſumed the Court at the time to which he had adjourncd it, none w ad 
polled in that riotous and illegal manner, would come to give their votes, 
lo that the others continuing to poll, North and Boxe were by an undoubt- 
ed majority declared duly elected. The latter paying a fine of 505 J. Mr, 
Rich, a ſtout and wealthy Citizen, was put up at the next Common-Hall, 
when the then Sheriffs and their party inſiſted on their former election a- 
pillon and Dubois, and would have the matter firſt debated, whether tiey 
ſhould proceed to a new choice. The Mayor would not allow a debate 
about a poll ſo evidently illegal, ſince no Common-Hall could be held, but 
before him: and ordered the common Sergeant to proceed according to cuſ- 
tom, that whoever were tor Mr. Nich, ſhould declare their conſent by hold- 
ing up their hands. Above zoo hands were held up, and no negative being 
put, the Mayor being acquainted therewith by the Sergeant, came upon the 
huſtings, and declared Mr. Rich choſen Sheriff. The old Sheriffs ſaid, he 
was not choſen by the major part, who had not yet determined, whether 
they would proceed to a new choice or no. The Mayor told them, they 
had nothing to do with holding or adjourning the Court, and for their miſ- 
take in that particular, had been lately ſufferers; and therefore he hoped they 
would be wiſer than to be guilty of the like miſtake again: and thereupon 
no poll being demanded, he adjourned the Court. It looks as if the party 
had not agreed upon their meaſures, or doubted of their ſucceſs in this point; 
for the Sheriffs met in the afternoon, aud opened books for a poll to con- 
firm the election of Papillon and Dubois. The Mayor hearing of it, ſent to 
them to forbear and go home. The Sheriffs returned for anſwer, that it 
was none of his work but theirs, and ſtill proceeded, The Mayor came him- 
ſelf at five a clock to Guz/dhall, and commanded all perſons to go to their 
houſes, and then went away. The Sheriffs, not afraid of a ſecond riot, con- 
tinued the poll, and in the end declared Papillon and Dubois duly elected, 
pretending to inſiſt on the legality of this choice, and to defend that point 
in WVeſtminſter-hall ; though afterwards they never thought fit ſo much as to 
commence a ſuit there on this account. 

The election of Lord Mayor came next; and Sir V. Pritchard being the 

cideſt Alderman below the chair, was of courſe to be choſen : but an oppoſi- 
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CnarLestion was made in the behalf of Alderman Corniſh. A poll enſued, in which 
II. the former had a majority; but a ſcrutiny being demanded by Jenks God- 
i and ten more of Corniſh's friends and voters, the Lord Mayor ſent or- 
1682. der for the Clerks of each Company to attend him with the liſts of the Li. 
veries. Some Clerks kept out of the way, and the Court of Aſſiſtants of 
the Glover's Company abſolutely refuſed to let their books be ſeen for the 
making out a liſt; however Sir IW. Pritchard was found to have 
and Mr. Corniſh but 2093 voices: ſo near was the number of votes 

point, wherein the very being of the conſtitution was concerned, 
The carrying of theſe elections broke the ſpirits of the faction in the 
city, which now there was an end of Ignoramus Juries, Shaft sbury thought 
was no longer a fafe place of reſidence. He retired privately from thence, 
and having appointed a meeting of the chief perſons of Quality that were 
embarked in his meaſures at Caſhiobury, and there concerted what was fat. 
ther to be done, he made a retreat into Holland. The two old Sheriffs who 
had continucd the poll after the Lord Mayor's adjournment of the Court, 
were ſummoned before the Council on June 26. and it appearing they had 
no right ro hold the Court without the Lord Mayor, (to whom at his ge. 
parture out of the Court, Shute had alſo uſed very indecent language) they 
were committed to the Tower for a miſdemeanour and riot. Some of the 
Council, apprehenſive that they would be reſcued, adviſed the ſending of 
them thither by water and under a ſtrong guard. The Duke of Ormonde, 
ever averſe to all counſels that procceded from fear, thought this was not 
of a piece with the King's conduct in other reſpects, and that any thing 
which ſhewed apprehenſions on his part, would be matter of encouragement 
and triumph to his enemies. Thus the Sheriffs were conducted only by four 
Beef-caters at noon-day through Cheapſide, and by the Exchange, the whole 
length of the city to the Tower, without any diſturbance or oppoſition, They 
brought their Habeas Corpus, and were bailed. An information being filed 
againſt them in the King's Bench for 2 riot, they appeared the firſt day of the 
next term before the Court, when thoſe that were their bail deſired to be 
diſcharged, refuſing to enter into a new recogniſance. In this diſtreſs the 
Court accepted their bail for one another; but Pillington ſeeing himſelf 
reduced to that neceſſity, could not forbear uttering ſome paſſionate ex- 
preſſions of reſentment for being after all his ſervices deſerted by his party; 
which now giving up their game for loſt in the city, ſoon dwindled away 

to nothing. 

He is made an The Duke of Lauderdale dying on Auguſt 24. at Tunbridge, there was 
Engliſh Pale. no longer any body to oppoſe the Lord Licutenant's being made an 2 
Duke. The Earl of Hallifax was about this time raiſed to the dignity of a 
Marquis, and was thought to aſpire to a till higher title. The Lord Hye, 
jealous of a Miniſter who was his rival in power, and to prevent his getting 
the ſtart of the Duke of Ormonde, propoſed to the King, and preſſed him 
to honour his Grace with an Engliſb Dukedom. It had been intended him 
long before, but hc had forbore to drive on the affair, from an unwillingnels 
to part with a name by which he had been ſo long known, and to diſuſe 
a title which had been ſo many hundred years in his family. He had a no- 
tion, that he could not be promoted to an Engl;ſþ Dukedom without tak- 
ing his ſtile from (ome place in England; but Sir V. Dugdale removed his 
ſcruples on this head, and ſhewed him that the privileges ot an Engliſb Duke 
might be given him without any change of his title. His Majcity accord- 
ingly by Letters Patefits bearing date at Weſtminſter on Nov. 9. in the 
thirty-tourth year of his reign, created him a Duke of this Realm by the 
title of Duke of Ormonde, in conſideration of his faithful ſervices, as well 
in England as in Ireland; and particularly for his keeping this laſt * 
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dom quiet all the time of the plot, whilſt England was in the utmoſt di- CHaxLes 
ſtraction. II. 

The farm of the revenue of Ireland by Sir James Shaen and his partners 
expiring at Chriſtmas 1682, ſeveral propoſals had been made by the old , 83. 
Farmers and by others for taking a new farm of that revenue. This matter og 
had been under the conſideration of the Council and the Treaſury before in manree 
the Duke of Ormonde came over; but the taking of a reſolution in the 22 13 2 
caſe was deferred till his arrival. Other preſſing affairs had hindered the 
coming to any determination in the matter till the beginning of this year, 
and near three months after the former farm was expired. His Grace was 
averſe to that method of management, becauſe it was the occaſion of great 
oppreſſion to the ſubject, and the Farmers had not kept to the times of pay- 
ment fixed by their covenants; ſo that the Army was often ſeven, eight and 
nine months in arrear, which was the ſource of other inconveniences. He 
was of opinion too, that it would turn to better account for his Majeſty's 
profit, if he took it into his own management. Lord Hyde firſt Commil- 
ſioncr of the Treaſury was of the ſame opinion, declared warmly againſt 
the farming, and ſupported it with good reaſons. On the other ſide, there 
was the temptation of being ſecured a conſiderable ſum by the year, and 
that by a good advance in hand, and plauſible offers were made for this 
purpoſe by the former Farmers; in which they were ſecretly encouraged by 
the Marquis of Hallifax now Lord Privy Seal, who ſet up for a general re— 
former of all abuſes put upon the King, not only in the management, but 
in the diſpoſal of his revenue, and who was in hopes that he ſhould have arr 
advantage to accuſe the Lords of the Treaſury for rejecting the propoſals, if 
the King ſhould not make ſo much of his revenue by management, as the 
Farmers had offered. But the revenue appearing manifeſtly to bring in ſome- 
what above 300000/. a year, and being in a way of improvement, in pro- 

rtion to that of trade, which was viſibly increaſed of late years, and was 
reaſonably expected to increale daily in proportion as the times grew more 
ſettled, it was at laſt reſolved to put it into management, and Commiſſion- 
ers, of which the Earl of Long ford was chief, were accordingly appointed. 

The Eſtabliſhment was fixed on its former footing, only reduced in ſome Tangier 
few penſions, and the Muſter-Maſter-General's place in the Army. There ©//54: 
was ſtill one heavy article in it, that of Tangier; the charge of which garri- 
ſon was too great a burden on the Iriſb revenue, and was much complained 
of by the Gentlemen of Ireland as a miſapplication of the money which 
they had given, not for forcign ſervices, but for ſupporting the charge of 
the Government within the Kingdom. This, in caſe a Parliament were there 
called, would be an unanſwerable objection to the granting of new ſubſidics 
for the repair of torts and the ſtoring of the magazines, and to the making 
of any addition to the ſettled revenue ; both which might otherwiſe be cx- 
pected, The Engliſh Treaſury was not able to defray the charge of keep- 
ing that place, and the King's Crown depending in a great meaſure upon 
that frugality, which by reducing of expences, he had begun of late to ob- 
ſerve, a reſolution was taken, that Tangier ſhould be demoliſhed. The de- 
ſign was kept ſecret till it was executed; Lord Dartmouth was ſent with a 
ſtronger ſquadron than was neceſſary for that purpole, being empowered 
alſo to make Peace with the Rovers of Algiers and Sally. He failed in this 
other part of his commiſſion ; but he brought off the garriſon of Tangier, 
blew up the mole, and diſmantled the walls and fortifications of the place, 
which was fired and deſerted. | 

When the faction ſaw the point of the Sheriffs of London carried againſt Mea/eres of 
them, and that they were no longer ſafe from a legal enquiry into their 2 2% Ts. 


proceedings, they began to fear what would become of themſelves; and ſaw Parlament in 
Vor. II. | S% no England. 
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the fer. 
nk, and 


. or f ets made 
very large propoſitions to the Miniſtry of granting what money the King 


ſhould deſire, without cither meddling with the Duke of Jork or any of the 
Miniſters; in caſe the King ſhould think fit, according to their humble ad- 
vice, to call a Parliament, and paſs a general Act of Indemnity. They were 
very liberal in their promiſes on this occaſion; but their paſt behaviour had 
been ſuch, that the King knew not how to truſt them, who had diſappoint. 
cd him ſo often. Their offers were rejected, yet they ſtill were in hopes 
that the ſituation of the affairs of Europe, and the blocking up of Luxem- 
bourgh, and taking of Dixmuyde and Courtray by the French would oblige 
his Majeſty to enter into a war, and in order thereto, to call a Parliament. 
With this view they applied themſelves to the foreign Miniſters reſiding at 
the Court, and engaged them by memorials to promote what was neceſſar 

for the execution of their own {chemes, which provided they could effect, 
they little cared for the common intereſt of Europe. 

The Duke of Ormonde expreſſeth his ſenſe of theſe proceedings in a let. 
ter to his ſon the Earl of Arran in theſe words:“ The publick affairs here 
* go on ſo proſperouſly, that rhe laſt game the diſaffected ſeem to have to 
„play is, to urge the Miniſters of the Emperor, Spain and Holland to 
call upon the King to perform his engagement by Treaty upon the in- 
fraction of publick faith and treaties by France. This they ſuppoſe will 
force the King to call a Parliament, or expoſe him afreſh to the inſinua- 
tions, that he is governed by French counſels, and intends to introduce 
a French model of Government, and conſequently Popery. The memo. 
* rials given in lately by thoſe Miniſters ſhew this to be in deſign; ſince 
there are none of them but muſt know the inability the King is in to 
bear any conſiderable part in giving a ſtop to the progreſs of France, with- 
out the aſliſtance of a Parliament. And poſſibly they may be made be- 
lieve, that a Parliament would now give that aſſiſtance upon more mode- 
© rate terms than heretofore. But I doubt it is too early and too dangerous 
« ro make the experiment. For though the King may diſſolve a Parliament 
«© when he finds it uneaſy, or rather intolerable; yet the fear is, that the 
ce diſaffected having found how much ground they have loſt by their extra- 
« yagant violence, may more effectually compals their ends in a ſmoother 
way. They may offer money to draw the King into a war, bur ſo little 
that he muſt neccſlarily come to them for more; and then it is that they 
* will run into their former lengths. And if the money, though too lit- 
« tle to carry on the war for any reaſonable time, ſhall be refuſed, (being 
accompanied with ſpecious, but inſignificant, promiſes of ſtanding by his 
Majeſty to the end) it will then be thought manifeſt, that the King is re- 
ally partial to France, and will at no hand break with it. Much of this 
no doubt will be ſaid, as well if the King refuſe to call a Parliament, as 
if he refuſe the money it ſhall offer, when it is called. The difficultics 
are great on all ſides. God direct the King to the beſt. 

The Republican party, diſappointed of their hopes of a Parliament, and 
having no other reſource left, either to ſecure their indemnity for what they 
had alrcady done, or to carry the point which they ſtill deſigned, reſolved at 
laſt to attempt it in the way of force, and to raiſe a general inſurrection in 
Great Britain. Some of the meaner people engaged in this deſign, founded 
on it another of a worſe nature, in which they were to be the principal ac- 
tors themſelves; and propoſed to aſſaſſinate the King in his return from the 
April meeting at Newmarket. The chief of theſe was one Rumbold, for- 
merly an Officer of Cromwell, who had an houſe about Hoddeſdon _ , 
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ment of the Nation raiſed by the terrors of the Popiſh Plot was ſy 
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gate on the road, where toll uſed to be paid for permiſſion to pals by a ChaRUrs 
gravelled cauſeway over a large meadow. In this houſe and in the gardens II. 
and yards belonging to it, which were hid from the view of pallengers by CLVW 
high ditches, trees and weeds, twelve of the actors were to be planted, four 13. 
of them were to ſhoot blunderbuſles into the King's coach, three or tour to 

let fly at the coachman and poſtilion, and the reſt at the guards that rode 

behind the coach. The coach was neceſſatily to come cloſe by the diich, 

and to make ſome little ſtop at the gate; and the guards were not above ſix 

when the King made but a day's journey from Newmarket to London. How- 

evet to be ſure of time enough to do their work, they had contrived to have 

a cart ſtand croſs the cauſeway, which ſhould ſeem to do ſo, by the unskil- 

fulneſs of the carter, (who was to be one of the conſpirators diſguiſed) or 

by the aukwardneſs of the horſes. They were to have ſomewhere there- 

abouts about thirty horſe more: with theſe, and by their knowledge of by- 

ways, they were to get to London, where they had either prepared for a ri- 

ſing, or did not queſtion but there would be one, when their deſign was 
effected. Thus was the plan laid for murdcring the Ring; and probably 

would have been attempted, if a fire, which burnt a great part of Newmar- 

ket, had not driven his Majeſty thence eight or ten days ſooner than he in- 

tended, and had prefixed for his ſtay there. | 

Among the conſpirators there was a ſubſtantial citizen, zcalouſly factious 
and active in all the meaſures of the diſcontented party carricd on in the 
city. He was the man that arreſted the Lord Mayor, when no body clic 
could be found hardy enough to undertake it; which was deemed a proof 
of his boldneſs. This man in the June following diſcovered the deſign, 
moved thereto (as he ſaid) by remorſe of conſcience and the horror of ſo 
bloody an action, and for prevention of the like villany ; and it is but cha- 
rity to ſuppoſe he might thus repent and make the diſcovery, though pol- 
ſibly the fear of others of the conſpirators being beforchand with him might 
have ſome ſhare in his converſion. Upon this man's information, orders 
were given to ſeize Colonel Rumſey, who had received great favours from 
the King and Duke of Tork, Jeſt a Lawyer who let up for an Atheiſt, Cap- 
tain Walcot, Hone a Joyner, and one Rouſe an Officer under Sir Thomas 
Player Chamberlain of London, and one through whole hands the bounty 
of the citizens and others was conveycd to the Jriſß witneſles. Moſt, if 
not all the mcaner ſort that were in the conſpiracy, were obſerved to be A- 
nabaptiſts or Independents; and many of them broken or indigent trade(- 
men. Thoſe who were taken up readily confeſſed enough againſt them- 
ſelves; but were backward in charging others or confeſſing any thing beyond 
what they conjectured was known already, or what was drawn from them 
by ſuch queſtions as they could not eaſily evade. Thus ſome days paſſed be- 
fore any more conſiderable perſons were charged ; one reaſon of which was, 
that the Council would never name any perſon to them, that it might not 
be in theirs or any body's power to ſay, they had been terrified or bribed 
to name any particular perſon. This ſilence of ſome days might poſlibly be 
the reaſon why ſome noble perſons, concerned in the deſign of an inſur- 
rection, and not in that of an aſlaſſination, might imagine themſelves to be 
ſecure. At laſt Colonel Ryumſey, ſeeming to be more concerned for the 
infamy of his ingratitude, than for the danger of his life, intimated that he 
had ſome things to diſcover, but would reſerve them for his Majeſty's own 
knowledge. 

The King upon notice thereof came on June 26. from Mindſor on pur- 
poſe to receive his confeſſion, in conſequence of which warrants were iſſued 
for ſcizing the Duke of Monmouth, the Earl of Eſſex, the Lords Ruſſel, 
Grey, Howard of Eſcrick, and other perſons. Monmouth fled ; the reſt 
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CHarLEs were taken up, and brought before the Council. When the Earl 


II. appeared there in the King's preſence, his defence and deportment 
mort of what was expected from him, or indeed from men of le 
1683. and parts. The Duke of Ormonde, conſidering what he had latel 


ſupplant him in his government, was all along ſilent, wheneye 
came in queſtion. Lord Ruſſel ſeemed to think himſelf in litt 
and his behaviour before the King was very fooliſh, It was ill j 


of Eſex 
Were far 


ls quality 
y done to 
r his caſe 
le danger, 
udged, for 


modeſty is the moſt inſinuating addreſs to perſuade people of a man's inno. 
cence, as well as to give them hopes of his repentance. The Duke of Or. 


monde, who had an old friendſhip with the Earl of Bedford, was m 


cerned to ſee the behaviour of Lord Ryſſel, and to find that he ſe 


uch con. 
emed not 


ſenſible of the peril he was in; for his Grace always thought that Youn 

Nobleman's caſe to be very dangerous; and fo it proved ſoon after, when 
he was convicted and beheaded. Lord Grey, when he was apprehended and 
came before the Council, carried himſelf much better, and afterwards made 


his eſcape. Lord Howard ſaved himſelf by making a confeſſion, 
an evidence againſt Lord Ruſſel and the reſt. 


and being 


The fate of the Earl of Eſex was more melancholy than any of the reſt, 
he was his own executioner. His Lady's Grandfather, the Earl of Northum- 
berland in Queen Elizabeth's time, being impriſoned for treaſon, piſtolled 
himſelf in the Tower, and left a note on the table, expreſſing, that the 
whore ſhould never have his honour and eſtate. The ſon of that Earl look. 
ing on his Father's picture, would often ſay, that he adored that man, and 
would do the like himſelf, if in his condition, and would diſinherit an 
child that ſhould not do the like, if he could foreſee it. The Earl of Eſex 
had imbibed too much of theſe ſentiments, and had on former occa ions 
declared them to be his own. He had a great diſpoſition to melancholy 
and this was increaſed (ſince he was put into the Tower) by the reflection of 
Lord Ruſſel's danger, whom he had teazed into an acquaintance with Lord 
Howard; an acquaintance which Lord Ruſſe! had, ſince his impriſonment, 
ſaid, he entertained with difficulty enough, and which was now like to prove 
fatal to his life. The Earl of Eſſex had often expreſſed his grief at being 
the means of that acquaintance; and when he ſaw Lord Ruſſel walking Shy 
der his window out of the Tower to the coach that carried him to his trial, 
all his grief and melancholy thoughts flowed in upon him like a torrent, and 
not allowing time for reaſon to do her office, he cut his own throat. The 
Coroner's Inqueſt (ate upon him; their verdi& was that he was Felo de ſo; 
and, beſides the depoſition of Bomenes his Gentleman of the Chamber who 
attended him, the circumſtances were ſuch, that there was not the leaſt room 


for a ſurmiſe to the contrary. 


I ſhall not enter farther into the affair of this conſpiracy, known by the 
name of the Rye-Houſe Plot, Dr. Sprat Biſhop of Rocheſter having given 
an ample account of it in a particular hiſtory on this ſubject; but conclude 
what I have to ſay upon it with the ſentiments of the King and of the Duke 
of Ormonde upon it; becauſe they are not taken notice of by any body elſe. 
The King's reflection upon it related to the ends propoſed by it, and the cha- 
racer of the generality of the perſons concerned in it; which made him 
think, © it was very ſtrange, that Beggars ſhould contend for Property, A- 
« theiſts for Religion, and Baſtards for Succeſſion.” The Duke of Ormond:'s 
relates to the diſtinction made between the two deſigns of a rebellion and 
aſſaſſination; and is expreſſed in theſe words of his letter of July 7. to the 
Earl of Arran. © Ever ſince about Midſummer day laſt, we have been ſa- 
« tisfied of the truth of the information firſt given of a deſign laid for the 
ce aſſaſſination of the King and Duke, and for the raiſing of a rebellion in 


« England and Scotland. And though I make them two deſigns, becauſe 
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« it doth not yet appear, that all who were in at the rebellion were for the CuARLEs 
aſſaſſination, or privy to it: yet thoſe crimes are ſo near akin, and the II. 

« time of conſulting for them both almoſt the ſame, and ſome of the perſons TLVNg 
in at both, that nothing but the monſtrouſneſs of the ingratitude of ſuch a 1683. 
« parricide in ſuch as the Duke of Monmouth, the Lord Nuſſel and Lord 

« Grey, can leave a doubt, but that it was all one entire plot, though con- 

« ſiſting of two parts, and to be ated by ſeveral perſons. 

The Duke of Monmouth had returned from abroad without the King's B-baviowr of 

conſent ; and continuing his intimacy with Lord Shaftsbury, embarked in — 2 
all his meaſures. He had made a progreſs into the Weſt, and other parts ß 
the Kingdom, affecting popularity, and attended in all places with prodigi- 
ous crowds of people. The King was much incenſed at his conduct, and had 
declared it in ſuch terms, that the Duke thought fit at laſt, about the middle 
of May 1682, to ſend a propoſal of ſubmiſſion to his Majeſty. He judged 
the time favourable, becauſe the Duke of 7ork was then in Scotland, and 
the Ducheſs of Portſmouth in France. The propoſal was made by Sir No- 
bert Holmes, to the Lord Conway, Secretary of State, and contained in ſub- 
ſtance, © that he deſired to ſubmit himſelf to his Majeſty, to throw himſelf 
« at his feet, and to beg his pardon : but he would rather dic, than be recon- 
« ciled or ſubmit to the Duke of Jork.“ The King highly reſented a meſſage 
ſo full of inſolence, and ſaid, he perceived the black box till ran in his 
head; and having thence taken occaſion again to ſhew the groundleſineſs and 
folly of that imagination, commanded all his ſervants never to viſit the 
Duke, or hold any correſpondence or communication with him, or any of 
his aſſociates. The Duke of Monmouth diſavowed the ſending in his meſ- 
ſage any thing relating to the Duke of Tork; ſo that it could be only Sir R. 
Holmes's private ſentiments, without any commiſſion: and yet the meſſage 
was delivered to the King in writing by Lord Conway, as he received it from 
Sir Robert. 

On the Sunday following, the Duke of Monmouth follow ing Lord Halli- 
fax out of St. Martin's Church, told him, © that he heard he was much 
« obliged to him for adviſing the King to iſſue a proclamation, to prohibit 
« his ſervants from viſiting or correſponding with him; but the advice was 
« needleſs as to his particular, for he ſhould never deſire any converſation 
« with his Lordſhip.” Halifax replied, © ſince his Grace had treated him in 
« ſuch a manner, he was under no obligation to tell him what paſſed in Coun- 

« cil, or reſolve him whether he had or had not given that advice.” The 
Duke anſwered, „it was then unſeaſonable, but he would find a better o 
« portunity to diſcourſe more freely on the ſubject.“ To which the other 
teplied, whenever, and in what place and manner his Grace pleaſed.” 
This hot and imprudent conduct of the Duke of Monmouth, ſeems to repre- 
ſeat him capable of ſending the meſſage abovemention'd, in the very terms 
wherein it was delivered. The King hearing of the miatter, made Lord 
Hallifax give an account of it in the next Council, and thereupon declared, 
* that Lord Hallifax had never made any ſuch motion, though if he had, 
« he thought it great inſolence in the Duke of Monmouth to queſtion 
« any of his Council for what they ſhould ſay to him by way of advice in 
Council; and that to ſhew his indignation, and publiſh to the Kingdom 
the reſentment he had of the Duke's proceedings, he thought it neceſſary 
to make the ſame order in Council againſt all correſpondence with him.“ 
It was entered accordingly in the Council books. | 

The Duke of Monmouth was from this time in open defiance with the 
Court, and ready to join publickly in any meaſures to diſtreſs the King's af. 
fairs: his meetings and conſultations with Shaftsbury, and the heads of the 
faction, had before the air of an intrigue, and ſeemed to be carried on with 
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CHARLEsa deſire of privacy : but now he could keep no other company, and laid 


II. 


vas with Lord Grey in the gallery at Guild-hall on Midſummer day, t 


1683. 


aſide all thoughts of a ſubmiſſion. His favourite, Sir Thomas Arm rong 


No 5 a O en- 
courage the mob and diſaffected party in their procceding for the election of 


Papillon and Dubois for Sheriffs; and the Duke himſelf propoſed to be at 
the election in the beginning of September, upon Mr. Boxes fining, though 
he well knew of what conſequence it was to the ſecurity and quiet of his 
Majeſty's reign. Whether any violent attempt was to be made at that time 
in which he might be uſeful as an head, or whether Lord Shaftsbury had ; 
mind to embark him in his meaſures paſt all hopes of a reconciliation, and 
ſo fit him abſolutely for the deſign he now entertained of an inſurrection 
is not ſo certain, as that his Grace had beſpoke thirty poſt horſes on the road 
from Lichfield to London, to bring him thither at the time, with the greater 
expedition. He had gone down in Auguſt to an horſe-· race in Cheſhire, which 
ſerved for a rendezvous to his friends; and the mob encouraged by his pte 
ſence, had broke the windows of Gentlemen's houſes, forced open the doors 
of the Church at Cheſter, and committed great diſorders. A Sergeant at 
Arms was (ent down with a warrant from Mr. Secretary Jenkins to take him 
into cuſtody ; which was done at Stafford, after he had been entertained at 
dinner by the Corporation, and in the midſt of a crowd of Gentlemen of his 
party, who immediately diſperſed with ſome confuſion. When his Grace 
was brought up as far as St. Albans, Sir T. Armſtrong (who upon his being 
arreſted, had gone poſt to London with a copy of the warrant,) met him there 
with an Habeas Corpus, which he had got from Mr. Juſtice Raimond. This 
ſerved him for a pretence not to go to the Secretary's office till he was ſent 
for; and then rcfuſing to give ſecurity for keeping the peace, he was com- 
mitted to the Sergeant's cuſtody by a new warrant. He then demanded ano- 
ther writ of Habeas Corpus, and Judge Raimond taking time to conſider of it 
till the Monday following, he was then brought before him, and giving the 
Lords Clare, Ruſſel and Grey for his bail, was ſet at liberty. This beha- 
viour of his was a new provocation to the King, who expected he would 
have been more ſubmiſſive. 

The Duke was now thoroughly embarked with the faction, and reſolved 
to ſtick at nothing to put himſelf upon the throne. No other ground of 
hope, or means of atchicving it, ſeeming now to be left, but an open inſur- 
rection, he was very warm in carrying on that deſign, and was at leaſt con- 
cerncd in that part of the Rye-houſe conſpiracy. A warrant was iſſued out, 
and the Grand Jury found a bill of indictment againſt him: but he kept out 
of the way, and the King was not diſpoſed to proceed to cxtremitics, hoping 
that the ſenſe of his guilt, and the danger wherein he was, might bring him 
to a ſubmiſſive application to himſelf and the Duke of Tor-. This certainly 
was the only courſe which the Duke of Monmouth, in his preſent ſituation, 
had to take; nor could he decline it, without being guilty of, and perſiſting 
in the greateſt and molt inſolent folly in the world. Intimations (IL find) 
were given him in the beginning of July, that he would be pardoned upon 
ſuch a ſubmiſſion; though with little hopes of his compliance: ſince as long 
as Armſtrong had credit with him, and was ſure he ſhould not be compre- 
hended in the treaty, there was little reaſon to think he would do any thing 
that was either honeſt or wiſe. The Duke preſumed too much on his Ma- 
jeſty's affeQion : and not caring to part with Armſtrong, kept out of the way 
for tome months, being for the moſt part at Lady Mentworth's houſe in 
Bedfordſhire, and travelling about with her daughter, Lady Harriot. Thc 
world ſurmiſed there was a criminal correſpondence between him and that 
young Lady: and Dr. Teniſon (who at his requeſt was allowed to attend him 


during his-continement, to prepare him for death, which he ſaid he had 20 
3 reaſon 
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reaſon to fear) charged him with the unlawtulnets of this amour. But the CHaRLEsS 
Duke proteſted tolemn'y, that he had indeed a ſtrict and intimate friendſhip II. 
with her, and whatever the world ſuſpected, there was nothing criminal in CLWW 
thcir correſpondence. 1683 

The King at laſt ſeeing his patience abuſed, and reſolving to be trifled with 
no longer, cauſed the Duke of Monmouth to be arreſted. The Duke, find- 
ing his Majeſty determined to proſecute him with all the ſeverity of law, 
unleſs he made a confeſſion of his guilt and knowledge of the conſpiracy, 
thought fit to make an humble ſubmiſſion, and throw himſelf at his Ma- 
jcſty's feet for mercy. The King, to encourage him to make a full confeſſion, 
alluted him, that he ſhould not be produced as a witneſs againſt any man. 
His Grace thereupon declared many particulars of the Plot, infomuch that 
the King might have hanged all thoſe whom he had lately releaſed out of the 
Tower, had he not been tied up by his promiſe. In conſequence of this 
confeſſion, the Duke of Monmouth had a pardon granted him, and was ſet at 
liberty. His Lady, who was a prudent and valuable woman, had been a great 
means to bring him to that confeſſion, which had releaſed him from his con- 
fincment : but as ſoon as he got to his old companions, he no longer 
paid any regard to her advice and intreaties, but deſpiſed her underſtanding, 
as much as he magnificd his own. He was weak and vain; and his head be- 
ing quite turned with the thoughts of being a Prince, he would hearken to 
no councils, but what were ſuggeſted by thoſe who flattered him with the 
hopes of their aſſiſtance to raiſe him to royalty. 

The King upon the Duke's acknowledgment of his crime, had declarcd it 
in Council, and ordered the minutes of what he had ſo declared, (having firſt 
viewed and corrected them himſelf) to be put into the Gazerte. That print 
gave great offence to Monmorth's party, which made him complain of it 
to the King, and to others, as highly injurious to himſelf. The King told 
him, © it was not ſo, and ſo much muſt be publiſhed or nothing at all.” 
He thought Monmouth had acquieſced therein, but ſoon found that his Grace's 
friends had blazcd it about, that he had denied the conſpiracy which he was 
ſaid in the Gazette? to own, had vilified and accuſed the Lord Howard of 
falſhood in his evidence, and had declared Lord Ruſſe! innocent. The King 
was incenſed at the report of a matter ſo falſe and impudent, and for cor- 
rection thereof propoſed, that the Duke of Monmouth might come to the 
Council, and make ſome declaration, which might be there entered, and af- 
terwards publiſhed : © bur (ſays his Majeſty) he is ſuch a blockhcad, that 
« there will be miſtakes, and he will not ſpeak as he ought.” Upon this 
the Duke of Ormonde propoſed ſomewhat to be put by the Duke of Mon- 
mouth into writing, to prevent miſtakes on all ſides. The King liked the 
method, and ſaid he would order it accordingly. Monmouth thereupon pre- 
ſented the King a paper, and before it was read in the Committee, being on 
Tueſday morning, in the lodgings of the Ducheſs of Portſmouth, he made 
before all the company there preſent a like declaration, calling himſelf block- 
head for being ſo long in ill company, that were a parccl of fools, &c. 
When the paper came to be conſidered in the Committee, it was found to be 
finely worded, full of ſorrow for diſpleaſing the King, and of acknowledg- 
ment of his folly. The Duke of Ormonde ſeeing this to be the ſubſtance 
of it, ſaid, © that ic looked rather like a juſtification of the Plot, and to 
« make them guilty who had aſſiſted in all the proſecution ; that it was a 
« great contempt of his Majcſty's underſtanding, to think to impoſe upon 
him in ſuch a manner; for there was no plain confeſſion of any conſpira- 
cy; and he that drew it up, had wit enough to know it was ineffectual, 
and would do ten times more hurt than good,” 
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CHARLES The King propoſed to the Committee to draw another paper, which was 
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done; ſomethings ſtruck out, others put in; and his Majeſty correQed it ma. 
terially with his own hand; his view being to have a plain confeſſion of 
the conſpiracy, and a diſowning of the Duke's being concerned in the in. 
tended murder. When the paper was ſettled, the King took it with him for 
the Duke of Monmouth to ſign. The Duke made exceptions to ſeveral things; 
but the King telling him it muſt be that or nothing, he went away and 
brought it wrote in his own hand; yet ſtill repeated his exceptions ; where. 
of one being, that it would hang young Hampden, his Majeſty told him 
« jt would not, nor ſhould it ever be produced to ſuch a purpole: but that 
« a better man than he, (Gaſton Duke of Orleans, brother to Louis XIII. 
“ King of France) could not otherwiſe make his peace, and had been forced 
ce to hang his comrades, as he, if rightly ſerved, ſhould have been obliged 
« todo. Monmouth ſupped at night with old 1 and Mr. Trenchard, 
and waiting on the King next morning, deſired back the paper, and ſaid that 
he would not appear in Council to make the dcclaration he had ſigned, not 
conſent that it ſhould be publiſhed ; alledging, that he had aid enough in 
publick on the Tueſday before at the Ducheſs of Portſmouth's. Ves, (ig 
« the King) you were there with much ado forced to ſay ſomething, and 
« did it like a blockhead. He then added, that he ſhould conſider what he 
was doing, that nothing leſs than his appearing and making the declaration 
in Council, could either ſave his own honour, and the truth of what he had 
before him and his brother declared, or juſtify the Government. In arguing 
this matter, the King told the Duke, ** that though he fancicd there was no 
% harm in his ſhare of the Plot, yet it was plain he had been with others to 
« viſit the guards: and what did that mean, but to ſecure his perſon, and 
« knock him, as well as his brother, on the head? In fine, Monmouth was 
ſo importunate to have back the paper, that the King ſaid, ſince he was ſuch 
a beaſt and diſhoneſt fellow to behave himſelf at that rate, he ſhould have 
it ; but ſhould reſtore the original paper from whence it was wrote. The 
Duke ſaid at firſt he had burnt it; but his Majeſty inſiſting on it, and his 
Grace ſeeing it was the only way to get back that which he had ſigned, he 
went and fetched ir, and the papers were exchanged. So paſſed this affair, 
upon which the Vice-Chamberlain was ſent to forbid Monmouth the Court: 
and this is the account which the Duke of Ormonde gave of it at this time 
to Sir Robert Southwell, who immediately committed it to writing, and 
which agrees with the account Sir Leolyne Jenkins gives of it in a letter of 

Dec. 15, 1683, to the Lord Deputy of Ire 
The King had on Dec. 11. declared to the Council, what had paſſed be- 
teen him and the Duke of Monmouth, in relation to his confeſſion, and the 
paper he had ſigned, which the Duke had got away from him, under pretence 
of mending. The next day, when he found the Duke too refratory to com- 
ply, he cauſed a copy of the paper, which Monmouth had ſigned, to be en- 
tered in the Council books, with the following preamble. © His Majeſty 
„ was pleaſed this day to acquaint the Lords of the Council, that ſince he 
« had received the Duke of Monmouth unto his mercy, having heard ſeve- 
« ral reports, that the ſaid Duke's ſervants, and others from him, endea- 
« youred to make it believed, that he had not made a confeſſion to his Ma- 
« jeſty of the late conſpiracy, nor owned the ſhare he himſelf had in it, his 
« Majcſty had thought fit, for the vindication of the truth of what the ſaid 
* Duke had declared to himſelf (his Royal Highneſs being preſent) to re- 
t quire from him in writing, by way of letter, under his own hand, to acknow- 
« ledge the ſame. Which the ſaid Duke having refuſed to do in the terms 
* that it was commanded him, his Majeſty was ſo much offended there- 
« with, that he had forbidden him his preſence, and had commanded him 
| 3 to 
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« to depart the Court; and for the further information of the Council, di- CHaRLEs 
reed the letter, that the ſaid Duke had been required to ſign, to be entered II. 
as follows, and was pleaſed to declare, that he did not intend the ſame ſhould Pha 


be a ſecret. 

1 have heard of ſome reports of me, as if I ſhould have leſſened the 97+ paper 
&« late plot, and gone about to dilcredit the evidence given againſt thole/$"'s * 
« that have died by juſtice. Your Majeſty and the Duke know how inge- 1 
« nuouſly I have owned the late conſpiracy ; and though I was not conlci- 
« ous of a deſign againſt your Majeſty's life, yet I lament the having had to 
« great a ſhare in the other part of the ſaid conſpiracy. 

« Sir, 1 have taken the liberty to put this in writing for my own vindi- 
cation; and I beſeech you to look forward, and endeavour to forget the 
« fault you have forgiven me. [I will take care never to commit any more 
« againſt you, or come within the danger of being again miſled trom my 
duty, but will make it the buſineſs of my whole life to deſerve the par- 


« don your Majeſty hath granted to 
Tour dutiful 


MonMouTH. 


The Duke of Monmouth had no judgment, and conſequently no ſteadi- 
neſs in his conduct. When he was forbid the Court, he retired to Moore- 
Park, where a day's converſation with his Lady made him repent of his 
conduct, and willing to ſign any paper of the ſame nature with that which 
he had ſigned before, and had got back in the manner related. But as he 
was too deſultory to be depended on, and his confeſſions and retractations 
had rendered his teſtimony in an ordinary way to be of little weight, the King 
reſolved to proceed with him in another manner, and to force him to de- 
clare the whole truth before a Court of Judicature. Accordingly (as I find 
it mentioned in the Duke of Ormonde's letter to Lord Arran of Jan. 26. 
1683) a ſubpena was iſſued out to bring up the Duke of Monmouth to give 
his teſtimony at Mr. Hampden's trial. This was done to contradict what he 
took upon him to aver, that he knew nothing of any formed conſpiracy z 
ſince if this were true, he could not refuſe to take his oath of it, and to 
clear his friend, for whom he pretended ſo much tenderneſs. Monmouth on 
this occaſion, conſcious of his guilt, choſe to deſert his friend, though he 
thereby confirmed the truth of what he had once confeſſed to the King 
concerning the conſpiracy; and retired into Flanders; from whence he ſoon 
after paſſed into Holland. To this account I ſhall only add a letter of the 
Duke of Ormondes to the Earl of Arran. 


St. James Square, 13 December 1683. 


. T HOUGH there have happened great and unintelligible turns at Court Lene of N- 
6 upon the account of the Duke of Monmouth; yet becauſe I do not Pa 2 Or | 
love to write conjectures in matters of that nature, but had rather ſtay ½ p;,. 
te till time expounds them, I have ſcarce written unto you at all ſince that 
“Lord's apparition and laſt remove from amongſt us. Of both which the 
« King was pleaſcd yeſterday to give his Council ſuch an account and de- 
« duction, as you will ſhortly ſec, as it will be entered in the Council Book, 
« to remain as a record of the indulgence of a Father, and the reſentment 
« of a King. Upon the firſt whereof it ſeems the young man ſo much de- 
« pended, that he thought himſelf ſecure againſt the latter. For it is evi- 
« dent (and he made it too ſoon ſo) that he thought he had skill enough 
« to recover his intereſt with the King, and retain his credit with his party ; 
« a deſign that required ſtronger parts and more temper than he or they 
« (thanks be to God) are endued with. For the unſeaſonable expreſſions of 
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« wrought ſuch a conſternation, and ſo viſible and univerſal a dejeion in 
the well affected, that it became neceſſary to mortify the one, and raiſe 
«* the ſpirits of the other. This happened in a conjuncture perhaps fatal to 
Mr. Algernoon Sidney, whoſe life could not then have been ſpated, but 
e that the mercy would have been interpreted to proceed from the ſatisfac. 
* tion the Duke of Monmouth had given the King, that there was no real 
« conſpiracy to trouble, at leaſt not to change, the Government, amon 
* thoſe he had joined and conſulted with, whatever they might intend who 
&« had (as we are to believe) a ſeparate conſpiracy againſt the King's and the 
« Duke's lives. 

« I confels it is hard to believe that my Lord Ruſſel, the Earls of Halit. 
& bury and Eſſex, and the Lord Grey could have any part in the aflaſſing. 
« tion; but it is horrible to imagine the Duke of Monmouth (if he believe; 
* himſelf co be the King's ſon) ſhould have the leaſt ſuſpicion of it, and 
« not immediately, and before he had ſlept upon it, quit the whole party, 
« and run himſelf out of breath to tell the King his fears, and his Majeſty's 
« danger. Yet without the aſlaſſinating part, the other of raiſing force to 
« ſeize the King's guards and Perſon was but a crude project: though with 
« it a very probable deſign. And it is plain, that the ſame hands or the 
« like, who were to act the one, were to be made uſe of in the other, 1 
« will not infer from hence, that any of the Lords, much leſs the Duke of 
tt Monmouth, had any ſuſpicion that the King and Duke were to be mur. 
« dered; and that by ſome of thoſe who cried them up for the chief Pa- 
« triots for the liberty of their Country and Nation, and the heroick cham. 
« pions for the Protcſtant Religion. But if they had no inkling of that 
« impious treaſon, they were very negligent or ill-befriended in their own 
« party; and it ſhould be for ever a warning to all who deteſt ſuch a par- 
« ricide, how they enter into conſultations to reform the Government by 
« force, when ſuch under-plots may be carried on againſt their mind and 
« without their knowledge. At the inſtant I write I know not how to 
« delicribe the figure the Duke of Monmouth makes, nor fancy what courſe 
« of life he can propoſe to himſelf. It muſt be left to time, chance, or 
« his worle adviſers to diſcover. And ſo ends my letter, which is become 
« ſo much longer than I firſt intended it upon this ſubject, that I will for 
&© this time fall upon no other; and till I hear again from you, I know litt'c 
&« ] have to ſay of the buſineſs of Ireland.“ 

The Duke of Ormonde was taken ill in the February following of a fever 
which the Phyſicians judged dangerous: but he got over it, though he con- 
tinued a good while in a weak condition. He was recovering his ſtrength, 
when he received the news of a dreadful fire which on April 7. broke out 
in the caſtle of Dublin, which had like to have deſtroyed a conſiderable part 
of his family. It was occaſioned by a beam, that lay under the hearth of 
one of the chamber chimneys, taking fire, and communicating it to the reſt 
of that old building. It was ſo terrible in its appearance, and cauſed ſuch 
an amazement and conſternation in the generality of the inhabitants of that 
City, that they rather prepared themſelves for a ſudden ruin and deſttuction, 
than entertained any hopes of preſervation. They had but too much ground 
for theſe fears, for if the flames had reached the magazine of powder, a very 
great part of the city had been buried in its own ruins. The prevention of 
that miichief was, under God, owing to the preſence of mind and the in- 
defatigable induſtry of the Lord Deputy, the Earl of Arran, who was the 
firſt perſon that diſcovered the fire, and one of the laſt that ſtuck to the work 
of quenching ir, though to the utmoſt hazard of his life. For he was forced 


to break through the flames to order the method of that buſineſs, which = 
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ſet about very diſorderly, and he never ſtirred off the place (though almoſt CA 
naked and without cloaths) till he had ſeen the powder laid and take effect II. 

by blowing up ſome parts of the caſtle, and the whole fire extinguiſhed, at TLWNd 
leaſt overcome, beyond a poſſibility of any farther miſchief. This accident 1689. 
proved to the advantage of ſucceeding Governors, for the caſtle was a mi- 

ſcrable habitation at this time, and ſcarce afforded any accommodation; but 

it was a great loſs to the Duke of Ormonde, all whole furniture and houlc- 

hold goods were conſumed. He ſcarce reflected upon this loſs, when he 
conſidered the deliverance and preſervation of his ſon and his family, which 

were extraordinary and next to a miracle; for had not the Earl of Arran, 

with great preſence of mind, directed the blowing up of the end of the gal- 

lery, which was next to the powder tower, it had been impoſſible to have 
preſerved that rower one quarter of an hour longer; the whole ſtock of 

coals lying ſo near the place, and from thence reaching to the walls of the 

tower, that they muſt neceſlarily have taken fire, and then the world could 

not have ſaved the magazine; and what blood, ruin and univerſal confuſion 

muſt have unavoidably been the conſequence of its taking fire, is beyond 
imagination to deſcribe. The tower in which the ancient records of the 
Kingdom were kept, when the flames were ready to deyour it, was happily 
preſerved by the Lord Deputy's care and diligence. 

The Duke of Ormonde had been now two years abſent from Ireland; Pcbate abort a 
and it was time to rhink of returning to his chatge, the King's affairs being fe 
ſo well eſtabliſhed, that there was no further neceſſity for his ſtay in Eyg- 
land. The main point to be ſettled before his return, was in relation to the 
holding of a Parliament. This was a thing which his Grace had ſo often re- 
commended, and trifling objections had been ſo conſtantly made to it, that 
hc had reſolved never to mention it more; unleſs he ſhould be called upon 
for his opinion, and then he ſhould give it with as much caution as could 
conſiſt with his duty. It came at laſt into debate, and the only objection 
made to it was what the Duke of Ormonde mentions in a letter to the Earl 
of Arran; and which, as it gives him occaſion to deliver his ſentiments on 
a nice ſubject, I ſhall therefore relate in the words of that letter. I will 
venture (lays he) to tell you without a cypher, that. I think the reaſon 

* why the calling of an 1r;f Parliament ſticks is, the ſeverity of two Bills 
« tranſmitted againſt the Papiſts, the one taking away the votes of Peers, 
whilſt they are Papiſts, and the other inflicting death upon a certain ſort 
« of the Popiſh Clergy, if found in Ireland; the one ſeeming unjuſt, the 
« other cruel, and neither neceſſary; conſidering that ſo many of the Lords 
of that Religion are already diſabled by outlawries, and that there is no 
danger of their ever coming near an equality of votes with the Proteſtants; 
and that there arc already ſuch laws in force againſt Papiſts and the Popiſh 
Clergy, as will at any time ruin them, if put in execution. So that in 
reality the only inconvenience that would follow, if the other Bills were 
returned and not thoſe, would ariſe from the clamour of the other Non- 
conformiſts, in caſe any new law ſhould paſs againſt them, and not againſt 
the other, or if the edge of the laws, provided againſt Papiſts, ſhould be 
turned upon them and only upon them. 

< I confeſs for my part, if I had been here when the expelling the Popiſh 
Lords paſt, I ſhould have voted againſt it in conſcience and prudence ; in 
conſcience, becauſe I know no reaſon why opinion ſhould take away a 
man's birthright, or why his goods or lands may not as well be taken 
away, ſince money miſapplied is for the moſt part a more dangerous thing 
in diſaffected hands, than a word in his mouth; and I think it highly 
imprudent for the Houſe of Peers to ſhew the way of turning out one 
another by majority of votes. I am ſurc thoſe that did ſo in the late 
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CHaRLEs © King's days, firſt with regard to the Papiſts and then to the Biſhops, were 
Il. © ſoon ſent after themſelves. So that the ſtopping of that Bill, I think ma 
* . » may 
A de juſtified; and if need be, the reaſons owned. And I think no leſs of 
1684. „ the other; for upon ſerious and cool thoughts, I am againſt all ſanguina 
« Jaws in matters of Religion, purely and properly ſo called. The queſtion 
« remaining may be, whether the King will take the advantages he may have 
« from a Parliament, with the prejudice the ſtopping or delaying the return 
« of thoſe Bills may do him, or not. And another queſtion may be, whe. 
« ther the not returning thoſe Bills may not hinder his recciving the bene. 
« fit he expects. You know who you may freely diſcourſe with upon this 
e ſubje&, and then you may ſend me their ſenſe in fewer words than I have 
« ſtated the calc.” 

The Bills referred to in this letter were thoſe tranſmitted from Ire 
not of the motion of the Council of that Kingdom, but by poſitive orders 
from that of England in the height of the Popiſh Plot, in order to exalpe· 
rate the Jriſh, and afford a pretence for a Rebellion. It was reſolved at 
laſt, that a Parliament ſhould not be held; but as it was neceſſary for the 
quiet of the Kingdom, that eſtates ſhould be confirmed to the proprietors 
againſt all flaws and cavils, a Commiſſion of Grace was iſſued for the reme. 
dy of defective titles; which continued to ſit at Dublin till the death of 
King Charles, and was then diſſolved. 

N, Farlef The Duke of Ormonde having orders in June to prepare for his return to 
Offory goes te his Government, ſent for his Grandſon the Earl of Offory to accompany him 
the fiege of . : , 

Luxemburg. thither. This young Nobleman, weary of an unactive life, had gone in 
April to the ſiege of Luxemburg, which was then inveſted by the French. 
The Duke would not oppole his gaining cither honour or experience, and 
readily complied with his inclinations, though it put him to a great expence 
in his equipage, and he was ſatisfied the campaign would be very ſhort ; be- 
cauſe the Prince of Orange and the Marquis of Grana, who only fomented 
the war, would ſoon find that Holland alone could not ſupport it, nor with 
all the help the Spaniards could give them, preſerve the reſt of Flanders; 
nor could it be attempted without the manifeſt hazard of Holland, divided 
as it was in itſelf; ſo that either the Prince of Orange muſt give way, or 
ſtem a dangerous current with all the improbability of ſucceſs imaginable. 
The event was anſwerable to his expectation; Luxemburg ſurrendered on 
June 4. N. F. and a Treaty for a truce of twenty years being ſet on foot, 
it was apparent that there would be no other conſiderable action that cam- 
paign. This made his Grace think it proper to ſend for his grandſon; it 
being for the advantage of both, that they ſhould be together. The Earl 
of Oſſory arrived at London in July, a little before his grandmother's death. 

Death of te The Ducheſs of Ormonde had been in a very indifferent ſtate of health 

SY for three or four years paſt. She had gone to Bath the year before in Au- 
guſt, and took the journey, rather to have an opportunity of dying out of 
her Husband's ſight, than out of any hopes ſhe had of a recovery. The 
Duke gueſſed at her reaſon, and their parting was with as much tenderneſs 
as can be conceived, and with as much unwillingneſs, as if ſoul and body 
were on the point of ſeparation. He was as much prepared for the one as 
he was for the other; and though he was ever by principle and reaſon dil- 
poſed to ſubmit to Providence, he found it one of the ſevereſt trials of 
his reſignation. It pleaſed God that ſhe recovered at that time to the ſut- 
prize of every body; but a fever carried her off this year on Judy 21, in 
the ſixty-ninth year of her age, having been married at fourteen, and paſſed 
fifty-four in that ſtate of life. | 

The Ducheſs of Ormonde was a tall, ſtreight, well-made woman, and 
finely ſhaped ; but no beauty. She was a perlon of very good ſenſe, great 

g I goodneſs, 
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goodneſs, and of a noble undaunted ſpirit, fit to ſtruggle with the difficul- CHARLES 


ties of the world, and perfealy qualified to pals through the great viciſſitudes 


II. 


of fortune, which attended her in the courſe of her lite. She had an e-, 


cellent capacity, which made her miſtreſs of every thing to which the applied 
her mind; and her judgment of the affairs of the world, and of the nature 
and conſequences of things and actions was admirable. She underſtood all 
ſorts of buſineſs, in which it came in her way to be concerned, pertectly 
well, and wrote upon them with great clearneis of comprehenſion and 
ſtrength of cxpreſſion ; not a ſuperfluous or improper word appcaring in her 
longeſt letters cloſely written, and filling a whole ſheet of paper. The 
Earl of Holland, whoſe ward ſhe was, had taken very little care ot her edu— 
cation, and had not ſo much as made her be taught to write 3 but ſhe learn- 
cd it of her ſelf, by copying after print; for which reaſon ſhe never joined 
her letters together. 

She had the courage and ſpirit of her Grandfather Thomas Earl of Ormonde, 
and was very intrepid in het nature; not knowing what fear was in any cir- 
cumſtance of danger or in any (urprize whatever. The men have various 
opportunities and manners of ſhewing their courage, which are proper to 
their own ſex, and 1 hope it will be allowed me to give an inſtance of her 
intrepidity in a way, wherein that of the Ladies is frequently tried. She 
awaked one morning carly juſt as the day was beginning to dawn, and ſaw 
a tall woman as ſhe thought in her room: ſhe {poke to her, asking who 
was there, but received no anſwer. This ſurprized het; but conſidering that 
the object might do her as much miſchief in bed, as if ſhe was up, and that 
ſhe had nothing to be afraid of, ſhe without calling for any of her ſervants, 
roſe up and went to it. She then found that it was only a white apron, 
which her woman had pinncd againſt the hangings of the room, with a 
black hood juſt over it. 

The Dutcheſs was highly in the favour and eſteem of Queen Catherine, 
who in the year 1682 made her a very extraordinary preſent of a collar, 
made up of her own and the King's pictures, and in the middle between 
them three large and fine diamonds, valued at 2500 4. The pictures were 
the ſame that had been ſent and exchanged mutually by their Majeſties be- 
fore their marriage. The Duke, after his Grandſon's marriage with the Lady 
Mary Somerſet, made a preſcnt of this collar to that Lady, who kept it till 
all her Husband's eſtate was ſeized after the Revolution, at the time of King 
James's being in Ireland, when ſhe conſented to ſell it for their ſubſiſtence. 
The Ducheſs of Ormonde was the firſt perſon that, upon the Duke of Tors 
marriage with the Daughter of the Earl of C/arendon being declared, waited 
upon the Ducheſs, and kneeling down, kiſſed her hand. But ſhe was very 
ſtiff with regard to the King's Miſtreſſes; and would never wait on the Du- 
cheſs of Cleveland, who in return never forgave that ſlight. She obſerved 
the ſame conduct towards the Ducheſs of Portſmouth, though this Lady al- 
ways ſnewed and expreſſed the greatcſt regard to her, as well as to the Duke 
of Ormonde, and came frequently to viſit her Grace. She was ſtill more 
ſtrict in this point with regard to the conduct of her Grand-daughters, whom 
ſhe ſeemed to inſtruct not ſo much as to admit of viſits from Ladies of ſuch 
a character. Thus one day in 1682, when ſhe was in an houſe that the 
Duke had taken ncar the Court, which was then at Mindſor, the Ducheſs 
of Portſmouth ſent word ſhe would come and dine with her. This no- 
tice was no ſooner received, than her Grace of Ormonde ſent away her 
Grand daughters the Lady Anne Stanhope afterwards Counteſs of Strathmore, 
the Lady Emilia Butler and her Siſter to London for that day, to be out of 
the way; ſo that there was no body at table, but the two Ducheſſes, and 
the preſent Biſhop of Morceſter, who was then Domeſtick Chaplain to the 
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CHARLES Duke of Ormonde. Such was the decorum of conduct obſerved in thoſe 


days, (when there was licentiouſneſs enough at Court) by Ladies of merit 


W who valucd their character, and beſt underſtood their own dignity, as well 
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as what was due in good manners to others. It is the duty of every bod 

to diſcountenance habitual and preſumptuous vice; a duty which none bh 
thoſe who ſecretly approve it, or are mean enough for ſordid and unworth 

ends, to court the ſubje of it when cloathed with power, find any 3 
trance to diſcharge. There is certainly a meaſure of civility to be paid to eve- 
ry body, without regard to their moral conduct; but friendſhip, acquain- 
tance, intercourſe and reſpect, are only due to virtue; and in ordinary cates 
are ſeldom given but to perſons that are liked. | 

If the Ducheſs of Ormonde had any fault, it was the height of her ſpirit 
which put her upon doing every thing in a noble and magnificent manner. 
without any regard to the expence. When the King ſent the Duke word 
(as hath been formerly mentioned) that he would come and ſup with him 
the reſolved to provide a fine entertainment. She conlulted about it with 
Mr. James Clarke, a perſon of good ſenſe, very careful, and of great good. 
neſs and probity, who as Steward, had the ordering of every thing within 
the houſe, and was a generous man in his nature, loved to do things hand- 
ſomely, and underſtood it well; but was ſtill for taking care of the main 
chance. He thought ſeveral things might be ſpared which her Grace propoſed 
but ſhe inſiſting on her own purpole, told him, “ ſhe had a very good opini- 
« on of him, and thought he underſtood every thing within his ſphere : but 
e (ſays ſhc) you mult have the ſame good opinion of me, and allow me like- 
« wiſe to underſtand what is fitteſt for me in my own ſphere.” That ſupper 
coſt 2000 /. an expence which ſhe did not value on this, and was apt to 
run into on other occaſions, where it ſeemed proper to ſhew magnificence. 
The Duke knowing her inclination, never interfered in ſuch caſes, though he 
felt the inconvenience thereof, and his debts were thereby much increaſed. 
When ſhe ſet about building Dunmore, intending to make it her reſidence, 
in caſe ſhe ſhould ſurvive the Duke; (for ſhe ſaid Kiltenny caſtle ought al- 
ways to belong co the head of the family) ſhe laid out vaſt ſums of money ia 
that building. Cary Dillon walking with his Grace and others on the leads 
of that caſtle, from whence there is a fine view of the country about, and 
particularly of the houſe and park of Dunmore, made a pun upon that place, 
ſay ing to the Duke of Ormonde, © your Grace has done much here, (point- 
ing to Killenny) but yonder you have Done more. Alas! Cary, (replicd 
*« the Duke) it is incredible what that has coſt: but my wife has done ſo 
© much to that houſe, that ſhe has almoſt undone me.” 

The Ducheſs of Ormonde's ſickneſs and death retarded the Duke's ſetting 
out for Ireland till Auguſt. Sir R. Southwell met him on the road at Aile/- 
bury, where lamenting the loſs of his excellent conſort and long companion, 
he ſaid, that buſineſs, which was orherwiſe grown irkſome to him, was now 
his beſt relicf for the whole day : but at night, when he was left alone to 
think of his loſs, it was very grievous to him, and ſcarce to be ſupported. 
He reſolved however to divert his melancholy for one ycar by the employ- 
ment of his time in the government of Ireland; which, though now attend- 
ed with no difficulty, becauſe of the univerſal calm which reigned through- 
out the Kingdom, and never had been ſo general before in all his Grace's 
life, always afforded buſineſs enough to engage the conſtant attention of a 
Governor: and in the year following to apply to his Majeſty for a demiſſi- 
on of his charge, and leave to ſpend the reſt of his days in retirement. He 
was prevented in this reſolution by the King's recalling him ſooner, at 2 
time when he had very little reaſon to expect it, having not received the leaſt 
intimation from his Majeſty of any ſuch deſign before his departure; an inti- 

2 mation 
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mation which would have been very ulctul to him for the adjuſting of his af. CARL T3 
fairs, and which he might naturally have expected trom his Majeſty's goodnets, II. 


It is poſſible that the King might not have taken the relolution till atrer A 
the Duke had ſet out tor Ireland; becauſe he was generally very unſteady in 1684. 
his mcaturcs, and caſily cntertaincd, and as caſily altered reſolutions. This 
appeared tuthcicntly on this very occaſion, for though the Duke of Jer was 
a principal means in bringing his Majeſty to recall the Duke of Ormonde, yet 
within a month atter the King had notiticd that rcfolution, the Duke of 
Monmouth was ſuffered to come over into England, and admitted to a private 
intetview with his Majeſty, who to remove his Royal Highnets from about 
him, determined to tend him to hold a Parliament in Scor/and on March 10, 
following. 

Whether the reſolution was actually taken before the Duke of Ormmnd,”'s and ir cabin 
departure, or no, it certainly was very ſoon after: and his Grace was . 
ed as ſoon as ever he had left London, upon ſuggeſtions from Colonel Ta. 
bot, who had been in Ireland a little before, and made ſuch a report to his 
Majeſly, that a general rctormation in the Council, Magiſtracy and Army of 
that Kingdom was intended. The Lord Lieutenant had ſo little thought 
' thereof, that in the way from Ailesbury to Warwick, whither Sir R. South. 
well accompanicd him, he was obſerving to him, that he had left but few 
enemies behind him; that upon his Majcſty's command, he had deſiſted from 
the further proſecution of the Earl of Ranelagh tor his arrcars; that Colonel 
Talbot had returned him thanks for concurring to his coming over from Pa- 
ris, where he had remained from the time of the Popiſh Plot, and that his 
Majeſty had only muttered, and that but lightly, in relation to ſome defects 
about falle muſters, which he had heard of ja the Army, and ſomewhat'in 
regard of the ſtores. Notwithſtanding this, Sir Robert returning to London, 
did before the end of that very month, ſend him certain advertiſement of his 
removal. His Grace returning him an antwer on Sept. 5. uſes this expreſſion 
in his letter, They begin very carly, that before lam warm in my poſt here, 
« or my head ſettled from the agitation of the ſea, find objections to my 
« conduQ.” 

His Grace, before he left England, was ſenſible that endeavours had been 
uſed to remove him, and that tome perions were nibbling at things which 
might ſerve for pretences to juſtify his removal. The chief point was, that 
there were ſome diſaffedted perions among the Officers of the Army, and 
Juſtices of Peace in the Kingdom ; an inconvenience ſcarce poſlible to be 
avoided, as long as ſuch perſons are guarded in ſpeaking their ſentiments, 
and wary in their conduct; and yet all poſſible care had been taken in that 
matter. But this had been only objected in general, no particular inſtance 
being given of the charge, ſo that it needed no anſwer ; it was Capable of no 
defence, other than that of ſaying it was falſe, the only reply that can be made 
to general ſuggeſtions. The Duke had taken notice of this, and ſome as ge- 
neral objections to Lord Arrans conduct, in a letter to this Lord, and had 
told him, that he knew from what root thoſe branches ſprung, and well 
remembred to what play ſuch reflections as thoſe were a prologue. The 
Lord Deputy did not bear theſe general objections with that equanimity, of 
which his father ſet him an example: which produced the following letter 
from his Grace. By Stephen Stanley, I ſhall ſay ſomething on the ſubject 
] ſent to you of by Dick Butler. Thoſe who have a delivn to prejudice a 
man in employment, whole fidelity is not doubted, nor his parts uncqual 

to his place, when they would do him ill offices, enter upon diſcourſe of 
him with high commendations of thoſe qualifications that are conſpicuous, 
and profeſſions of particular friendſhip to him; perhaps ſhewing reatons 
why they are ſo, as having had no unkindneſs, but rather bencfits from 


« him, 
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CHaRLes* him. And all this to gain credit to the following objection, which mall 
II. be fixed upon ſome infirmity or defect, no leſs known than his vittues: 
te and theſe they will aggravate, as to degree and frequency, beyond ark 
1684, „ and ſet forth with skill, the ſcandal and inconvenience they bring upon 
te the ſervice, and the danger they may be of to the Government, in nh 
« unexpected emergency or conjuncture. This is an artifice heretofore — 
e tiſed upon my ſelf; and it met with credulity and ſucceſs, though time and 
« more narrow examination wrought off the impreſſion; fo that I was for 
« right in the King's opinion, and reſtored to the ſtation from which ! Was 
© removed by ſuch artifices. And ſince they cannot now take place u n 
« me, by reaſon of my preſence, and the opportunities I have to diſcover 
« ſach inſinuations, or fruſtrate the ill effects deſigned, they lay their plot in 
“ Ireland, and upon you, ſuppoſing that by conſequence it will reach me 
4 For, if they could but once perſuade the King that his ſervice does, ae 
« may ſuffer in your hands, they will compliment me, and ſay, I cannot be 
« ſpared from hence, nor govern Ireland at ſuch a diſtance: whence the na. 
« tural conſequence will be, that another muſt be ſent. I tell you wha 
« may rcaſonably be ſuſpected, not what I certainly know ; which gave oc. 
« caſion for the letter I wrote to you. 

As to the preference you give to a private condition of life, before tut 
te of a great and publick employment, many have for ſeveral ends made the 
« like profeſſion : and thoſe who have been moſt real in it, have found them. 
« ſelves deccived in their own conſtitution. But he is in moſt danger to do 
ce ſo, that docs not before-hand reſolve how to ſpend his time in retiremen:: 
« which can never commendably be choſen preferably to an active courſe of 
« life, but in order to contemplation, and the ſecuring an happy ſecurity, 
« And then, if a man do not diveſt himſelf of all the incumbrances that the 
te leaſt employment in the ſtate may give him, the quitting of the higher, is 
« bur an acknowledgment of his incapacity, and a low affectation of lazineſ 
tc and liberty: and even your ſplenetick diſpoſition will delude you, if it lug- 
te geſt that you ſhall be relieved by freedom from buſineſs, or by trivial diver. 
« tiſements. No man has had more experience of this than my ſelf : and! 
te believe your temper and mine are not unlike; nor has either of our edu- 
te cations or diſpoſitions fitted us for thoſe amuſements, that many others 
« might, if they would, divert themſelves with. The ſum of all is, let us 
« give detractors as little hold as we can; let us ſerve our Maſter faithfully, 
&« diligently and conſtantly, in ſpight of oppoſition, and without fear of what 

« may follow, leaving that to the good Providence of God.” 
Tie Farley What the objection was to Lord Arran, may be conjectured from another 
Rocheiter de- letter which will follow hereafter : but what is ſaid in this of the plan laid 
/gned for bs gown for removing the Duke of Ormonde, ſeems to have been exactly pur- 
faccY®* ned. The order given him in June to prepare for his return to Ireland was 
ſudden and unexpected: and the reſolution taken for recalling him thence, 
preſently after he was gone, was full as ſudden. It was in October, that the 
King intimated to him his pleaſure on that ſubject, and that the Lord Hyde, 
now advanced to the title of Earl of Rocheſter, was deſigned for his ſucceſ- 
ſor, as the fitteſt perſon on many accounts, and particularly, becauſe his near 
relation to the Duke of Or monde would engage him to make the concerns 
of his Grace and his family his own. and to take that care thereof, which 
his Majeſty deſired might always be continued. The Duke of Tork, and the 
Earl of Rocheſter, wrote alſo on this occaſion to his Grace, whoſe anſwers, 
as well as thoſe letters, I have thought curious enough to inſert in the Ap- 
endix, from p. 111, to p. 118. The manner of his quitting the Sword was 
left to himſelf; as was the time of his return to his own conveniency in the 
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The Earl of Rocheſter indeed was in no great haſte to go to Ireland, and CyarLes 

take upon him the government of that Kingdom. He law how the Duke of II. 
Ormonde's enemies had prevailed againſt him in his abſence, and was appre- CLWWg 
henſive that he might lole his own intereſt at Court by the like abſence. He 1954. 
remembred on this occaſion a ſtory of the Duke of Buckingham, who was 
deſigned to go as Lord Licutcnant to Ireland, and received the compliments 
of all the Court upon that account; except of an old Courticr, who he 
knew was much attached to him, and yet was entirely mute upon the ſub— 
jet. The Duke asked, how it came to pals that he alone was ſilent, when 
all the world were expreſſing their good wiſhes to him? He replied, „ that 
« his Grace always had his beſt wiſhes, but he differed from others in the 
« ſenſe he had of that preferment; tor as he was an old attendant upon 
Courts, he had never obſetved any man turn his back upon the Court, 
« but he preſently caught cold in it.” There were likewile lome reſtraints 
to be put on the Earl of Rocheſter, which he did not like; for he was not to 
have the naming of the loweſt commiſſioned Officer in the Army; which 
was to be put under the command of a Licutenant General to be particu- 
larly appointed. There were changes alſo to be made both in the Civil and 
Military Officers, and probably in neither to his mind. 

It was intended in truth to make a general alteration in all employments, p,,;., r . 

which it was thought the Duke of Ormonde would not approve, and was moving he 
therefore improper to be put under his ditection. This is the very reaſon — 4 825 
aſſigned by the King for his removal, and the changes propoſed were ſo con- g 
trary to his Grace's ſentiments, that he was very glad to be diſcharged from 
the employment. Theſe changes ſeem to be calculated for the advantage of 
the Roman Catholicks, as appears from a paſlage in his Grace's letter of Dec. 
15. to Lord Arran. © If (lays he) it be intended to place ſome Papiſts in 
« command in the Army, Iam rcally glad I ſhall not be commanded to do it : 
« and if they arc only made believe it ſhall be fo, and difficultics afterwards 
« found againſt it, and they diſappointed, which may well fall out, I am 
« likewiſe glad to have no hand in the deluſion.” It was by their intereſt 
that the Lord Licutenant ſeems to have been now removed ; as appears far- 
ther, from a paſſage in his letter to the Earl of Arran, wherein he ſpecifics 
the objections made uſe of as pretences for removing him, and which for 
that reaſon I here inſert. 


Dublin, 10 Dec. 1684. 


« TT ran in my head, that not long ſince, that is, no longer than when the 

1 Popiſh Plot was in its vigour, I had received a letter from the King 
in another ſtile, and of another complexion, than that of Oc. 19. laſt. 
Upon ſearch I found it, and herewith ſend you a copy of it, and of my an- 
« (wer tO it; not that I would have you make any other uſe of it, than to 
* keep it by you, to teach you, or rather to mind you, that Kings have no 
better memories than other men. For if the King had remembered the 
one, I believe he would not. have written the other: but it ſeems I was 
one of thoſe that was fit to be employ'd then, and not now. My de- 

feats and failings were then courted, but now they are conſpicypus and 
muſtered up; my age, my ſloth, my averſion to Roman Catholicks, my 
negligence in the choice of ſuch as I have recommended to, or placed in, 
the King's ſervice; Mr. Ellis his corruption, maniteſted in his purchaſing 
of places and land, with his vaſt and extravagant undertakings, and his of- 
fer upon matches to ſettle 20000 A. when he was not worth the 2oth part 
of it when he came into play ; all which could not be got fairly, or with- 
out the countenance, at leaſt the connivance, of the chief Governor. 


This refers to a paſſage in the King's letter of Od. 19. 
6Y 
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CHARLES © Theſe are my faults, and now you may be content to hear your own 

Il. © They ſay Ellis was countenanced and cateſſed by you to that degree, that 

age rid in your coach with you; that he was admitted to fit at table with 

1685. 4 you, and into your debauches, which were frequent, and in lower com. 

« pany than ſuited with your quality, if you had not been in the Govern. 

ment; and that you let fall your own and the dignity of the place you 

« were in by your way of living, and too often taking meals abroad. If 

e theſe things are believed of us, we are not to wonder, that we are not 

* taken into conſultations of moment, but rather how we come to be ſo 

« civilly treated as we are: and I hope you have not given, nor will give 

any countenance and credit to your part of the calumny. Bur let me tell 

e you, if you do not break off the track of good fellowſhip, one mectins 

will produce another, and one glaſs another: and it is an ill habit ang 

« reputation a man has got, when it is believed, he cannot be well or grate. 

« fully entertained, unleſs he be ſent drunk away. I have had experience in 

* the caſe, and it was with difficulty I was able to perſuade people, I geſ.. 

« red to be otherwiſe treated. I pray make your uſe of what 1 write, and 

reſolve to do any thing, rather than to (ſuffer your ſelf to be overcome by 
ſo weak, and yet ſo treacherous an enemy.“ 

Death of the The Duke of Ormonde had taken over with him the Earl and Counteſs of 

1 O ſory. This young Lady began in November to be troubled with Vapours 

a ET fainting fits, yet it was not thought ſhe was with child : but it afterwargs 

proved ſo, and ſhe died of a miſcarriage in the beginning of this year at 

Dublin, to the great regret of all that knew her, and admired her wit ang 

deportment in thoſe tender years. She was buried on Jan. 27. in the yault 

at Chriſt-Church. Some fancies might poſlibly contribute to her milcarriage, 

for ſhe was very ſuperſtitious as to thirteen people ſitting at table. A little 

before her death, Dr. Hough, now Biſhop of Worceſter, was going to ſit down, 

when obſerving that he made the thirteenth, he ſtopped ſhort, and declined 

taking his place. She immediately gueſſed at his reaſon, and ſaid, “ ſit 

« Gown, Doctor, it is now too late; tis the ſame thing, if you ſit or go a. 

« way.” He believes it affected her, as likewiſe another paſlage, which be- 

ing related in a different manner, it may not be improper here to corrett the 

miſtakes of that relation. About the time of the death of Mary Counteſs 

of Kildare, (who was daughter to Catherine, Baroneſs of Clifton, marricd 

firſt to Donald Lord Obryen, and afterwards to Sir Joſeph Williamſon) the 

Counteſs of Ofſory, then not above ſeventeen, dreamed that this Lady came 

and knocked at the door; and that calling to her ſervants to ſec who was 

there, and no- body anſwering, ſhe went to the door herſelf, and opening it, 

ſaw a Lady with her face muffled up in a hood, who drawing it aſide, ſhe 

perceived it was the Lady Kildare. Upon this ſhe cried out, “ Siſter, is it 

« you? what makes you come in this manner?” Don't be frighted (replied 

« ſhe) for I come on a very ſerious affair, and it is to tell you, that you will 

« dic very ſoon.” Such was her dream, and this is all the ſtory as this 

young Lady related it herſelf to the Biſhop of Worceſter. What is added in 

the Hiſtory of Apparitions, is all a fiction. 


James II. On Feb. 6. King Charles II. died. It is impoſſible to expreſs the con- 
ki) Bug ſternation which that event put all Ireland in, and which appearcd in cvc- 
Charles II. ry face, when the Duke of Ormonde being ſent for four days afterwards, leſt 
pon nebich ie Dublin to go for England. His Grace received the account thereof with 
17 ſent foro infinite concern, as is well expreſſed in the moving * letter which hc wrote to 


England. Sir R. Southwell on that occaſion. The day after he received the news, he 


See Appendix, p. 119. 
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cauſed King James II. to be proclaimed in Dublin; which was almoſt the Janes 11. 

laſt act of authority that he exerciſed in Ireland. This King immediately W 

renewed the orders for his revocation ; and whereas other Governors have 185. 

rctained their character till they arrived at his Majeſty's preſence, the Duke 

was to lay all down at Dublin, for the Commiſſion to the two Lords Ju- 

ſlices that ſucceeded him was ſent from J/hitehall. King Charles would 

never have forced him to ſurrender the Sword in perſon to any man; and 

his ſucceſſor had ſuch late and great obligations to him, that he might very 

well have oblcrved that decorum in reſpect of a perion who had to highly 

metited from him; but it ſeems the favourites ot the new King were in 

great haſte to publiſh to all the world, that the Duke of Ormonde was not 

in his Majeſty's good graces, and therefore put him under that neceſlity.* In 

delivering the Sword, his Grace was ſurprized with an unexpected ſpeech 

from the Lord Primate, one of the new Lords Juſtices, making a very hand- 

ſome acknowledgment of the excellency of his government, the great ſer- 

vices which he had done to Ireland, and the flouriſhing condition to which 

he had brought, and in which he left, that Kingdom. The Lord Lieutenant 

made a return to it with his uſual modeſty, and immediately cmbarked for 

England. 

Sir R. Southwell went to meet his Grace as far as Northampton, and found His coming i 

him in no ſmall affliction. He had left his Grand(on the Earl of O/fory London. 

(who had the year before been made Colonel of a regiment ot horte in 

Ireland) ſick of the ſmall pox at the Earl of Derbys tcat of Knowſeley ; 

that young Lord having been taken ill at ſea. There came alto to him at 

the ſame time an account of the death of two of the Earl of Arran's chils 

dren. He met likewiſe in a news letter on the road the firſt tidings ot his 

regimcnt of horſe being given away to Colonel Talbot; and other points 

there were which could afford but little ſatistaction. As he drew ncarcr 

London, he was met on the way by more coaches than Sir Robert (who 

never failed to ſhew his reſpe on the like occalions) had ever ſeen before; 

and when he arrived on March 31. at his houſe in Hr. Fames's Square, the 

people in a mighty throng received him with the heœartieſt acclamations. He 

was continued in his poſt of Lord Steward of the Houſhold, and at the Co- 

ronation in the next month he carried the Crown, as he had done twenty— 

four ycars before at that of King Charles II. This was the third Corona- 

tion of a King of England, at which his Grace was preſent. 

The Duke of Ormonde now propoſed to pals the reſt of his life in a quiet 7% Far! of 

retirement, and only wiſhed to ſee the heir of his family ſettled before he Oy e 

died. The Earl of Ofſory was in May made a Lord of the Bed- Chamber to“ 

his Majeſty ; and ſerving in the Army ſent down into the Welt againſt the 

Duke of Monmouth, had a ſharc in the victory over that Rebel. But his 

Grandfather was uncaly till he ſaw him well allied by a ſecond marriage ; which 

he hoped might be made with the Lady Mary Somerſet, Daughter to the 

Duke of Beaufort. The principles and nobleneſs of the family were per- 

fectly to his mind, and the young Lady's extraordinary merit gave him a well 

pleaſing proſpect of his Grandſon's happineſs. Sir R. Southwell had propoſed 

this alliance in 1682. but the Ducheſs of Ormonde being by a friend let into 

the ſecret of another propoſal made at that time for the young Lady, and 

the Duke of Tork's interpoſing with that of the Earlgt Rocheſters Daugh- 

ter, had hindered a Treaty at that time. It was nos ſct on foot by Sir Ro- 

bert Southwell's mediation; and matters being ſoon agreed on, an Act of 
Parliament was obtained for making good the articles, and the marriage ſo- 

lemnized on Auguſt 3. this year. 

King James, upon his coming to the Crown, applied himſelf to the ma— 

nagement of his revenue, and to the retrenchment of cvery ſuperfluous cx- 


pence ; 
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Jaws II. pence; he was himſelf at the head of all his affairs, zealous for the gl 
W and intercſt of the Nation, and undertook to reform the vices of the 


1685. 


The Earl of 
Clarendon 
made Lord 
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C 
and to bring morality into reputation. He was in all reſpeQs as well ry 


fied for an Engliſh King as any that ever ſat upon the throne, if it had no 
been for the point of his Religion. He had indeed exacted the payment of 
the cuſtoms after his Brother's death, before they were granted again by a 
Parliament; but this was agreeable to former practice in the like cafe, and 
was juſtified by the neceſſity of the thing, and by the great uſe it was thought 
to be of to thoſe Merchants that had already paid, whoſe goods would lye 
on their hands, if others underſold them by paying no duties. But theſe 
were confirmed to him, and a large revenue ſettled on him for life, by a 
Parliament which he ſoon called, and which was compoſed of as many wor. 
thy and great men as have ever ſat in an Houſe of Commons of Exland 
They were loyal in their principles to the Crown, and zealous in their af. 
fections to the Church; and he never took ſo unhappy a ſtep, as in difloly. 
ing that Parliament, becauſe he found it impraQticable to bring them into 
ſome meaſures which he propoſed in favour of the Roman Catholicks. A; 
ſoon as ever he came to the Throne, he declared himſelf openly a Roman 
Catholick, and went publickly to maſs with the Queen. Not ſatisfied with 
the exerciſe of his Religion, he muſt needs ſet up for an Apoſtle, and make 
it his buſineſs to convert others. No flattery ever impoſed upon any Prince 
ſo much as the profeſſing to be one of his converts did upon him. That 
profeſſion rendered thoſe perſons, who leaſt deſerved his confidence, abſo- 
lute maſters of his mind, and made him, in deſpight of all remonſtrances, 
obſtinately follow thoſe counſels, which were calculated for, and at laſt ef. 
tected, his ruin. | 

It was not known for ſome time who was to be the Duke of Ormond:'; 
ſucceſſor in the government of Ireland; the Earl of Clarendon being made 


Lieutenant of Privy Seal, and the Earl of Rocheſter Lord Treaſurer immediately after the 


Ireland. 


Death of 


King's acceſſion. But in September it was declared, that the Lord Clarendon 
was deſigned for that poſt; and in the Fanuary following he went over to 
take poſſeſſion of his Government, which he began very agreeably to the 
Proteſtants of that Kingdom, by declaring that the Acts of Settlement ſhould 
be maintained inviolate. The King had expreſſed himſelf frequently to the 
ſame purpole in England; and yet the pamphlets which were publiſhed againſt 
that Settlement, and the confident expectations and ſpeeches of the Roman 
Catholicks, had given the Proteſtants great uneaſineſs on that head. Theſe 
fears of theirs were much increaſed, when the Earl of Clarendon, after con- 
tinuing a year in that government, was recalled, to make way for Colonel 
Talbot, created Earl of Tyrconnel; who by modelling the Army, and mak- 
ing a general change of all Officers civil and military, gave too juſt reaſon 
for thoſe apprehenſions. By that change, ſeveral Officers who had attended 
the Duke of Ormonde as Lord Lieutenant, and had their poſts in the Army 
given them on that account (it being the uſual recompence for ſuch atten- 
dance) were the firſt men turned out of their commands, and the Duke nim- 
ſelf loſt his regiment of foot, which was given to Colonel Juſtin Maccarty. 
His troop of horſe was now the only military command left him, probably 
becauſe he had bought it above fifty years before for more money than it 
was thought proper ty repay him in the decline of his life, when his age 
and infirmities ſeemed promiſe a ſpeedy vacancy. 


Tl inni iQi is Grace 
Death f | The beginning of the year 1686 brought a new afflition to h 


of Arran. 


in the death of his Son Richard Earl of Arran, who died at London in 
January, and was interred near his Brother the Earl of Ofſory and the Lady 
Duchets his Mother in the vault at the eaſt end of Henry the VIIth's cha- 
pel at Veſtminſter. He left behind him only one Daughter, named _ 
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lotte, who was married to Charles Lord Cornwallis. He had been by the James II. 
King's Letter of April 23. 1662, created Baron Butler of Cloghgrenan, Vit: WW 
count of Tullogh in the County of Catherlogh and Earl of Arran; which 1630. 
titles, in caſe of his dying without iſſue male, were to deſcend to his Bro- 

ther the Lord John Butler and his male children. He was ſworn of the 

Privy Council of Ire/and on Aug. 26. 1663. and having the command of 

the regiment of guards, had done good ſervice in reducing the mutincers 

of Carrickfergus. He afterwards behaved himſelf with diſtinguiſhed valour 

under the Duke of Tork in the ſea fight with the Dutch in 1673, and had 
thereupon on Auguſt 27. following been created Lord Butler of l eon in 

the County of Huntingdon. He had been Deputy of Ireland from May 

1682 to Auguſt 1684; but though no man was more active, more eager 

and more intrepid in danger, he did not much carc for buſineſs of another 

nature. This indiſpoſition did not ariſe from any want of parts or capacity, 

(for his were very good, and his beſt friends complained of him for not 
excrting them, as he might, for his own honour and the ſupport of his fa- 

mily) but from a fondnels for pleaſure. It was this diſpoſition which drew 

him into ſome exceſſes in point of drinking; though this was owing in a 

great degree to another quality, which is too amiable to be abuſed, as it too 

often is by the importunity of others; for he had an infinite deal of good 

nature. 

In the following month of February his Grace retired for ſome weeks to 7% Dule of 
Cornbury, a ſcat in Oxfordſbire belonging to the Earl of Clarendon, who e, 
having himſelf no uſe for it whilſt he reſided in Ireland, lent it to the Duke tins for 
of Ormonde for his accommodation. The Duke ſpent moſt of his time therc4i: Grand/on. 
in reading and writing; and then it was that he wrote the letter (inſerted in 
the Appendix, p. 119.) to his Grandſon the Earl of Oſſory, recommending 1 
to him in general to take into his confidence and truſt ſuch as were of the |. 
ſame principles with himſelf, and had manifeſted them, as his Grace had F 
done, in different conjunctures, times and ſtations. But the principal deſign F 
of the letter was, to engage that young Nobleman to conſider Sir Robert | 
Southrwell as a ſure and faithful friend in all events, to open his mind freely 
to him on all occaſions, to depend upon the fidelity and prudence of his ad- 
vice, and to embrace all opportunities of doing good to that Gentleman and 
his family. In this letter mention is made of a diſcourſe which his Grace 
was then drawing up, for his Grandſon's uſe, to whom he intended to leave 
it as a legacy, containing proper admonitions and inſtructions for the conduct | 
of his life, and laying down the beſt rules that his knowledge and experi- 
ence in the world could enable him to give for the good choice of fricnds 
and confidents. Sir Redmond Everard hath told me, that he hath read this 
diſcourſe, and that it was full of the nobleſt ſentiments, the wiſeſt advice, i 
and the beſt adapted inſtructions that could be given for the forming a loyal, 1 
a virtuous and a great man. I have ſearched for and endeavoured (but in þ 
vain) to find out this diſcourſe; which being the reſult of the experience | 
and reflections of a long lite, in ſuch times and employments as the Duke 
of Ormonde had, could not have failed of being uſeful, as well as accepta- | 
ble, to the world. i 

In the Auguſt following, the King taking a progreſs to the Weſt, his Hi: g it 1 
Grace attended him as far as Briſtol, and then his Majeſty making longer ©/#*/z a | | 
ſtages than were proper for a perion of his age, the Duke returned by Win-* or the : 
cheſter to London. Not long after his return, there happened an affair which Charter- 
made a great noiſe, and in which his Grace had a principal ſhare. The King, Hoe. 
whole notions were always high in the point of the prerogative, had been 
perſuaded by the flattery of ſome Lawyers, that he had a power not only of 
torgiving the penalty, bur of diſpenſing with the obligation and obſeryance 
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James II. of any penal ſtatute, and that all legal incapacities whatever might be re 
moved by ſuch diſpenſation. There was ſome colour to this notion by the 
1686, arguments of the Judges in the famous caſe of Calvin, and in the debates 
of ſeveral eminent members that ſat in the laſt Parliament of Queen Eliza. 
beth. But whatever reaſon there may be for ſuch a power in the Crown on 
ſudden emergencies and extraordinary occaſions, the exerciſe of it in ordi- 
nary caſes will ever be conſidered as exceeding dangerous to the conſtitution 
of this Kingdom; all the laws made by the wiſdom of the Nation for the 
ſecurity thereof, being thereby at once enervated and rendered uſeleſs, In 
flattery, people are pleaſed with it in no inſtances fo much, as when qualities 
are aſcribed to them, in which they are either conſcious themſelves, or ſuſ- 
pect the world thinks them, to be defective. Princes have much the ſame 
taſte in point of power; they are fondeſt of What they have not, and what 
they are apprehenſive will be diſputed. The King poſſeſſed with a belief of 
his diſpenſing power, took hold of too many opportunities of exerting what 
could not be too rarely exerciſed; and impaticnt of being controlled, ſet 
himſelf to carry his point againſt all oppoſition, whatever reaſons were urged 
to perſuade him to deſiſt. He was very unhappy likewiſe in the choice of 
the perſons in whoſe favour he exerted it; ſo that whether miſled by ill- 
advice and diſhoneſt recommendations, or to ſhew his power the more, he 
contended in the behalf of worthleſs perſons for an abſolute ſubmiſſion to 
a prerogative, which would hardly have been ſuffered in the caſe of the beſt 

and moſt dclcrving. 

The firſt inſtance in which the King took upon him to exerciſe this pre- 
rogative was with regard to Sutton hoſpital, called the Charter- Houſe, and 
in the caſe of one Andrew Popham a Roman Catholick, whom by a letter 
dated Dec. 20. 1686. and directed to the Governors of that hoſpital, he re- 
quired to be admitted into the firſt penſioner's place that became vacant and 
in his diſpoſal, without tendering him any oath, or requiring of him any 
ſubſcription in conformity to the doctrine and diſcipline of the Church of 
England ; and notwithſtanding any ſtatute, order or conſtitution of the ſaid 
hoſpital, with which he was pleaſed to diſpenſe. Dr. Thomas Burnet was 
at this time Maſter of the Charter- Houſe, having been choſen not long be- 
fore by the intereſt of the Duke of Ormonde, to whoſe Grandſon the Earl 
of Oſſory he had been Governor. The Biſhops, who were of the number 
of the electors, had made exceptions to him, that though he was a Clergy- 
man, he went always in a lay-habit. But the Duke being ſatisfied that his 
converſation and manners were worthy of a Clergyman in all reſpects, and 
thinking theſe to be much more valuable than the exterior habit, inſiſted ſo 
ſtrongly in his favour, that he was at laſt choſen. Popham coming to him 
with his letter, demanded admiſſion; but was told that the letter muſt be 
delivered to the Governors, before any thing could be done upon it, and 

was diſmiſſed without admiſſion. 

On Fan. 17. there was a full aſſembly of the Governors, when Pophan 
being preſent, the letter was read, and the Lord Chancellor Jefferys preſently 
moved, that they ſhould immediately, without any debate, proceed to vote, 
whether Popham ſhould be accordingly admitted. Dr. Burnet as the junior 
Governor was to vote firſt ; but inſtead thereof, he told them, he thought it 
his duty to acquaint their Lordſhips, that to admit a Penſioner into that Ho- 
ſpital, without taking the oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy, was not only 
contrary to the conſtitutions of the houſe, but alſo to an Act of Parliament 
3 Car. called the Charter-Houſe Act. One of the Governors thereupon ſay- 
ing, © What is this to the purpoſe?” the Duke of Ormonde replicd, © he 
« thought it was very much to the purpoſe ; for an Act of Parliament Was 
« not ſo ſlight a thing, but that it deſerved conſideration.” * 1 
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mediately an anſwer to the King's Letter; but as ſoon as the vote was paſt, 
the Chancellor and ſome others hurried away; ſo that there was not a ſut- 
ficient number left to act as an Aſſembly, or to do any mote buſineſs at 
that time. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury attempted ſeveral times after- 
wards to have another aſſembly, that the letter might be written to the 
King; but could not get a full number together till the Midſummer fol- 
lowing. 

In . & mean time one Cardonnel a French Proteſtant naturalized, and qua- 
lified for the place, appeared with a nomination from the King prior to Pop 
ham's. His Majeſty thereupon ſent another letter dated March 21. to cx- 
clude him, and to re-inforce his former order for Popham, to whom was 
likewiſe granted a diſpenſation under the Great Seal. This ſecond letter, 
and the Letters Patents were read on Midſummer- day in a ſtated Aſſembly, 
where nine Governors were preſent. A letter was then drawn up in the 
name of the Governors to one of the Secretaries of State, repreſenting, 
« that they could not admit Popham, nor comply with his Majeſty's letters 
in his behalf; becauſe the hoſpital was of a private foundation, and the 
« Governors obliged to act according to the conſtitutions of the ſame ; and 
« becauſe likewiſe the Act 3 Car. cxpreſly enacted, that every perſon elected 
« and admitted into it, ſhould, before he received benefit of any ſuch place, 
« take the Oaths of Supremacy and Allegiance. This letter was ſigned by 
Archbiſhop Sandcroft, the Duke of Ormonde, the Marquis of Halifax, the 
Earls of Craven, Danby and Nottingham, the Biſhop of London and Dr. 
Burnet. When it was rcad to the King, he gave it to the Lord Chancellor, 
with orders to find a way how he might have right done him in the calc. 
But the perſons concerned were of ſo great a character, ſo much conſidered 
by the Nation, and ſo well able to defend their cauſe, that it was thought 
better to let the matter alone, till the prerogative claimed was eſtabliſhed by 
the ſubmiſſion of the two Univerſitics, who were encouraged to aſſert their 
rights, and the obligation of their ſtatutes, by this example of the Governors 
of the Charter-Houſe. 

In the beginning of this year the King thought fit to ſollicit the Duke of 
Ormonde for his conſent to aboliſh the penal laws and the teſt (which after- 
wards was deſired of many others;) but did not meet with ſuch a return 
from his Grace as he expected and deſired. His Majeſty however was pleaſed 
to ſay, © that as his Grace had diſtinguiſhed himſelf from others by long and 
« faithful ſervice to the Crown, ſo he would alſo diſtinguiſh him from others 
« by his indulgence.” It was about the ſame time that his old friend the 
Lord Arundel of Wardour, then Lord Privy Scal, came to him with ſome 
plauſible diſcourſe which he had prepared about Religion ; but being diſcon- 
certed by a dexterous turn given to it by his Grace, the diſcourſe ended be- 
fore it was well begun. Peter Walſh too, who in forty years acceſs to him 
had never before touched upon his Religion, or made any attempt to per- 
vert him, now thought it the time to try his skill and attack him on that 
ſubject. The good Father confeſſed to his Grace that there were abundance 
of abuſes in their Church, yet till it was ſafeſt to die therein; and ſhewed 
that an open renunciation or abjuration was not required from any who were 
reconciled, except Eccleſiaſticks; and that if a man did but embrace that 
faith in his heart, it was enough. The Duke among other things replicd, 
that though he had great charity for ſuch as had becn bred up in that Reli- 
gion, and wanted the opportunities of knowing thoſe errors which were 
confeſſed ; and he might have hoped well of his final end if he had been 
thus bred, and thus invincibly ignorant; yet ſince he knew their errors, * 
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James II. could never embrace what he ſaw cauſe to condemn; and wondered 
condition wherein he was appeared ſo dangerous to him, why ſo 
1688, friend did not admoniſh him ſooner thereof. Peter ſoon ſaw there was 

good to be done, and did not venture on a ſecond attempt. This Re. 
ous had always been very cordial and ſincere in his profeſſions and r. 
for the Duke's ſervice; and his Grace having the poſt of Seneſchal or St 
ward to the Biſhop of Himcheſter (it being uſually given in ancient times of 
ſome of the moſt powerful of the Nobility, who were thereby engaged 74 
the protection of the See) by a patent from Biſhop Morley, with the fee © 
100 , a year, had ſettled it upon him for his ſubſiſtence. This was all Pet 
Walſh had to live on ; he reccived it duly, and enjoycd it till his death, which 
happened a little before the Duke of Ormondès. 

8 The Duke had gone down to Cornbury in February, but returning after 

from Court. à ſhort ſtay to London, was laid up by the gout till the end of May. He 
ſpent the two next months between Hampton Court, Windſor and London 
from whence in July ſending his Grandſon Charles now Earl of Arran * 
travel abroad, he was alarmed by his falling dangerouſly ill of the (mall pox 
at Harwich, where he was to take ſhipping for Holland, and from thence 
to proceed to Italy, in which country he was to pals the winter. In 4,. 
guſt he propoſed to follow the King in all his progreſs that ſummer, and to 
attend him with a conſiderable train; but was diſabled again by the gout 
and confined to his room for a month at Badminton. His Majeſty paſſing 
by that place, in his way from Bath to Cheſter, and in his return back, made 
him a viſit cach time in his chamber. The Duke now got leave from his 
Majeſty to retite to a greater diſtance from town, and to wave the attendance 
at Court, which the duty of a Lord Steward required. His age, frequent 
returns of the gout, and other infirmities diſabled him from attending, and 
yet the King would not turn him out of the poſt; bur continued it to him 
till it ſhould be vacated either by his death or reſignation ; and the Duke, 
though he ſaw himſelf near his end, would not ſell it, becauſe it had been 

given him, without any purchaſe on his part. 

His Grace had a little before hired a very pleaſant ſeat in Dorſetſbire, be. 
longing to Mr. Banks of that County and called King ſton- Hall; where he 
hoped by the benefit of that champian country and good air, both to enjoy 
ſome recreation and recover a better ſtate of health. He was till lame and 
could not uſe his legs, when he left Badminton in order to be carried thi- 
ther; and being there, he continued much at the ſame rate till the end of 
February, nor could he afterwards well walk without ſome aſſiſtance. It 
was during this winter that he began to feel the darting of ſome ſharp pains 
from his neck upwards to his head: he had alſo ſome ſwelling or diſorder 
in his throat, which often interrupted his ſwallowing. Burt in the end of 
March he was ſeized with ſo violent a fever, that he was forced to be twice 
let blood; and it was not without bliſtering, cupping and the Jeſuit's pow- 
der, that he was then reſcued from the grave. He continued the uſe of that 
powder for ſeveral weeks, the fever ſtill lurking within him; and when this 
ſhock was over, he did on April 8. make a ſhort will, wherein, having by 
former deeds and ſettlements provided for his family, he left ſome annui- 
tics to his ſervants, and after a very honourable teſtimony of their behaviour, 
recommended them to the Earl of Offory's care, with this advice, that he 
thought none ſo proper for his Grandſon's ſervice, as thoſe whom by the 
experience of many years he had found ſo faithful, diligent, zealous and 
affectionate in his own. But the weather continuing very ſevere for a long 
time, he could not recover any uſe of his limbs till the month of May, 
and then he began with help to get out into the garden, and take the air 


in his coach. 
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Sir Robert Souihrwvell, who had tor two years before employed himſelf James Il. 

in drawing up an hiſtory of his Grace's lite and actions, and had from time A 
to time brought him what he had wrote upon the ſubject, particularly with e 
regard to the moſt conſiderable events during the Iriſh Rebellion, came to 
him in April, and ſtaid three weeks at King ſton Hall. During that time 
thei: chict diſcourſe turned upon the many memorable accidents of his paſt 
life, of which his Grace ſpoke very freely; yet they ſometimes fell upon 
the preſent ſituation of affairs. The Duke on this occaſion lamented, “ that 
« his Majeſty ſhould be adviſed to put ſuch queſtions (as was then too ge- 
« nerally practiſed) to men of undoubted loyalty ; that for his own part he 
« had ever been zealous, not only to ſerve the Crown, but even to pleaſe 
« his Prince; that he did in truth think the Popiſh Lords had been treated 
« with great hardſhip and injuſtice, when deprived of fitting in the Houle, 
% which was their undoubted right and inheritance ; but the danger of dil- 
« penſing with the penal laws was now become ſo viſible, that he did not 
« ſee how any man could in good conſcience be abſent from the Houſe, 
« whenever that came to be the queſtion.” Sir Robert went away on the 
ſecond of May, intending to return by the end of the next month, with 
what he ſhould have further writtcn. | 

On Friday Juue 22. the Duke was ſeized with a cold ſhivering fit of an Hi: d. 
aguc; and though it was ſoon removed, yet he was ſo much weakened by | 
it, that he was obſerved to loſe ground daily and viſibly to decay: he con- 
tinued however at times to take the air in his coach. The preſent Biſhop 
of Morceſter paſſed a month with him at this time, and went away about a 
week before his death. The Duke then found himſelf ſo much better, that | 
he thought he could hold out two or three months longer; and deſiring ' 
the Biſhop to come to him again, told him, he would ſend him word of the 
time. He continued ſo two or three days, and on Wedneſday July 18. he 
went abroad in his coach half a dozen miles with the Lady O/fory, but re- 
turned ill; yet he ſeemed for the two next days ſomewhat better, and ſtirred 
a little about in the houſe. On Friday evening, he was ſeized with a very 
painful ſtitch on his fide; which however was that night by ſome applica- 
tions well mitigated. On Saturday July 21. when Mr. Clerk came to him 
in the morning, James (ſaid he) this day four years was a very mclaa- 
« choly day to me; and Mr. Cler not readily recolleQing the reaſon of 
ics being ſo, his Grace added, © it was the moſt melancholy I ever paſſed in 
« my life; it was the day I loſt my dear wife.“ He afterwards (poke of indif- 
ferent things, and deſired Mr. Clerk (who then thought him worſe than he 
had been at any time ſince his arrival at King ſton-Hlall) to write to Sir R. 
Southwell to come over. He took delight to ſee the little Lord Thurles, 
now about two years old, play before him; yet frequently enquired about 
the hour of the day, and directed his Chaplain (Mr. Hartſtonge, afterwards 
Biſhop of Derry) to prepare the Sacrament for him by ten a clock the next 
morning, and named thoſe that he deſired to receive it with him. About 
ten he deſired to riſe, againſt the family went to prayers, which was the 
conſtant cuſtom of it, as that was the uſual hour. At getting up, he took 
notice with ſome content, that his legs were more limber, and bended with 
greater caſe than they had ever done ſince he fell ſick ; which however was 
only the conſequence of the humours mounting up towards his vital parts. 
At prayers he anſwered diſtinctly, and ncar as loud as he was wont; yet it 
appeared by the motions of his countenance, that he had fits of pain, which 
he was willing to ſuppreſs. 

He continued fitting up till the afternoon prayers, which were at three a 
clock, and anſwered diſtinctly as before. He afterwards diſcourſed about in- 
different things, yet was by fits uncaſy ; ſo that he deſired Mr. Clerk to take 
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James II. care of ſome papers that lay in the window, and give them to Sir R. Hout h. 
gell, for he would not come time enough to find him alive. He tound 
1688. himſelf fatigued, and was deſirous about four to return to his bed for ſom 
refreſhment ; but Mr. Clerk taking notice to him that he declined wok 
faſter than himſelf apprehended, he thought it proper to receive the Sacra 
ment immediately, rather than deter it till the morning. He took ir with 
moſt exemplary marks of piety and devotion, being aſliſted therein by the 
Earl of Oſfory (who arrived on the Thurſday before) and his Lady ; nor 
was there a ſervant in the family abſcat on this ſolemn occaſion. The 
communion being over, he told the Phyſician who attended him, that tho' 
he found a great decay within him, yet he was not then much ſenſible of 
pain. This interval of eaſe he 42 in talking to his ſervants, which 
he did for an hour together, expreſſing his great concern, that he could do 
nothing for them with whoſe ſervice he was ſo perfectly ſatisfied ; but he 
had nothing to leave, having been in debt all his life time, and then goin 
to die ſo; all that he could do for them he had done in his will, that is, he 
had recommended them to his Grandſon, expreſſed his conſtant experience 
of their fidelity and affection, and preſſed him to keep them all, and do them 
thoſe ſervices which it was not in his power to render them. Being a little 
ſpent with this diſcourſe, he diſmiſſed the ſervants, and deſired Mr, Laroche 
(his Gentleman of the Chamber, who is ſtill living) and his brother to lay 
him down on the bed. They firſt laid him on his back; but he deſiring them 
to turn him on one ſide, they attempted it, and in doing fo he that was be. 
hind him on that occaſion obſerved his hand to fall behind his upper ſide 
like a dead hand; and they found he had expired in that moment. He made 
no ſtruggling, nor ſent forth the leaſt groan ; but went out like a lamp, en- 
joying in this his laſt moment what he had ever prayed for, that he might 
not outlive his intellectuals. 

He appointed by his laſt will to be intcrred with his Lady and two Sons 
at Weſtminſter ; to have a private funeral, and not to exceed the ceremony 
or expence that had been uſed at his Wite's. His body, which was by long 
ſickneſs utterly waſted and decayed, was put into a thin coffin, rolled in 
ſcarcloths; which was incloſed in one of lead, and that put into another of 
wood, all filled up with pitch, and then wrapped in velvet. It was thus on 
IWedneſday Auguſt 1. conveyed to the herſe; and being attended with half 
a dozen mourning coaches of his Grace's family on the road to London, his 
corpſe was met near Meſtminſter by his Grandſon and many other friends, 
and with all decency depoſited in the Abbey on Saturday night Auguſt 4. 
1688, Dr. Sprat Biſhop of Rocheſter and Dean of Weſtminſter reading the 
ſervice. Had he lived till the 19th of October following, he had compleated 
the age of ſeventy- eight years; having ſeen ſeven generations in his own 
family, three above, and as many below himſelf. He had at this time ſeve- 
ral Great-Grandchildren, the eldeſt of which being the Lord Stanley, Son 
to the Counteſs of Derby, was above eight years of age at the time of his 
death. | 

As to his vigour and health, few men, in ſo various a courſe of life, had 
ever enjoyed it longer, without yielding to the marks of age and infirmity, 
than he had done. Till he was thirty-two years old, he never had been ſick ; 
but then he was ſeized with ſo violent a fever at Dublin, that every body 
deſpaircd of his recovery; and he afterwards found himſelf more ſenſible of 
cold, and ſubject to fevers and pleuriſies. In June 1658, he had a very dan- 
gerous feyer at Bruges. He never had the gout till his Majeſty's Reſtoration 
in 1660, being then fifty years old, but ſcarce ever miſled it a year after- 
wards. In October 1683, being at his houſe in St. Fames's Square, he was 
ſcized with a pleuriſy, which reduced him to extremity ; but loſing thirty 
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ounces of blood in two days, he ſoon recovered. In Auenſt 1685, whilſt James II. 
he was at Badminton, from whence he took a turn to the Bath, he had a CLWW 
violent pain in his right car, where at length an impoſtume broke out, and 188. 
attcrwards his hearing on that ſide was much impaired. 
The Duke of Ormonde had by his Ladv cight Sons and two Daughters, Hie cite, 
The firſt Son was named Thomas, born in 1632, and died betore he was a 
year old. 2. Thomas Earl of Oſfory, born at Riltenm-Caſtle on July 9. 
1634. 3. James born in 1635, but did not live above a ycar. 4. Another 
James, born on March 24. atter the former's death. He died on April 1 7. 
1645. and was buried at Chriſt Church in Dublin. 5. Richard Earl of Ar- 
ran born Fuly 15. 1639. 6. Malter born Sept. 6. 1641. He died at Dub- 
lin in March 1643, and was allo buricd at Chriſt Church. 7. John born in 
1643. He was Captain of the troop of horſe- guards in Ireland, created Ba- 
ron of Aghrim, Viſcount of Clonmore and Earl of Gowran, and having mar- 
ricd Anne Daughter of Arthur Earl of Donnegal, died without ifluc in 1677. 
S. James born in 1645, who being an intant, was carricd out to take the 
air in a coach, and the horſes running away with the coachman down the 
Phenix Hul near Dublin, the woman who had the carc of him, in her 
fright threw the child out of the window, who was killed by the fall. The 
two Daughters were Elizabeth born June 29. 1640, and married to Philip 
Earl of Cheſterfield ; and Mary born in 1646, and married to ///i//;am Lord 
Cavendiſh, attcrwards Earl and Duke of Devonſbire. 


The Duke in his perſon was of a fair complexion (from whence the Triſh charaer, and 


according to the diſtintions uſual among that people, called him James the — _ 
IVhite) a lively and ingenious look, and a countenance that expreſſed a great- 
nels of mind, and was yet full of ſweetneſs and modeſty. He was ſome- 
what taller than what is deemed the middle ſize, well ſhaped and limbed as 
any man of his time, of active and clever ſtrength, not corpulent, yet al- 
ways preſerving a good embonpornt?. He had a noble air and mein: had he 
been dreſt like a ploughman, he would ſtill have appeared a man of Quality; 
and the manner of his addreſs was natural, caſy, graceful and engaging. His 
Gracc, the Duke of Norfolk and the Earl of Bedford were the three perſons 
who had moſt of the air and dignity of their quality in thcir manner and be- 
haviour of any men about the Court of King Char/es II. The Duke of Or- 
monde always wore his hat (as that King did) juſt as it came trom the block, 
ſtiff, without a button, and uncocked ; and imitated him conſtantly in his 
habit as well as behaviour. His dreſs was plain, but very elegant and ncat : 
no body wore his cloaths better, but he ſtill ſuited them to the weather. For 
this end, in our uncertain clime, he had ten different ſorts of waiſtcoats and 
drawers, ſattin, ſilk, plain and quilted, cloth, &c. His firſt queſtion in the 
morning was, Which way the wind fat; and he called for his waiſtcoat and 
drawers accordingly. No ſeverity of weather or condition of health ſerved 
him for a reaſon of not obſerving that decorum of dreſs which he thought 
a point of reſpect to perſons and places. In winter time people were al- 
lowed to come to Court with doublc-breaſted coats, a ſort of undreſs. The 
Duke would never take advantage of that indulgence ; but let it be never 
ſo cold, he always came in his proper habit; and indeed the King himſelf, 
the beſt judge of good manners in his time, always did the ſame, though 
too many neglected his example to make uſe of the liberty he was pleaſed 
to allow. 

The chearfulneſs of his temper, the livelineſs of his converſation, the 
ready flow and plcaſant turn of his wit, and the care he always took to adapt 
himſelf to the King's manner and humour, rendered him very agreeable to 
that Prince, who ever loved him: but King James II. ſeemed always to 
ſtand in awe of him; and whatever eſteem he could not help having of him, 
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and whatever grateful ſenſe he enteriained at ſome tires of his lervices, 
he never really carcd for him, purely on account of his being a zealous Pro. 
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teſtant. The Miniſters about Court cannot be ſuppoſed to have much affec 
tion to a petſon whom they could not but conſider as their rival in power 
and in the favour of their Maſter, and who would never enter into any of 
their cabals. All that could be expected from them was their eſteem, and 
this it was not in their power to deny him in their inward ſentiments, how. 
ever they might be ſhy of expreſſing it during his life. The Earl of D 
never bore him any affection, and had uſed all his intereſt to keep him out 
of power; but after the Revolution, when he was Duke of Leeds, and the 
prelent Biſhop of Morceſter, with Dr. Compton Biſhop of London and others 
were dining with him, he took occaſion to ſpeak wita great eſteem of the 
Duke of Ormonde, and told the former (who had been his Grace's Chaplain) 
te that he had ſerved a great Nobleman, who had the moſt honour and pro- 
<« bity of any he ever knew in his life. 

Conſcious of this integrity, and depending on the remembrance of his 
ſervices, he defviſed all the little arts that are uſed about Courts to get into 
power. He never courted nor asked for employment, and yet when he was 
employed, he was ever ready to ſacrifice himſelf, his fortune and family for 
the ſervice of his Prince; nor could any fears of impeachments and dangers 
make him quit an envied ſtation, which provoked the malice of his enemies, 
and, if filled by one of their party, was very convenient for their purpoſes, 
till it was his Maſter's pleaſure to remove him. Sir R. Southwell relates 
a remarkable ſaying of his in the year 1668, when articles were preferring 
againſt him for ill government. His Grace talking with that Gentleman (to 
whom, conſidering him as his friend, he expreſſed himſelf without reſerve) 
upon this ſubje&, ſaid, ** he had his miſtakes, and could do many things 
e better than had been done, were he but to do them over again; but as 
4 for any wilful hurt to his Majeſty, or wrong to any of his ſubjects, he 
« did not only defy his wife and children, but even himſelf, to frame one 
cc article that could look like truth. 

« The truth is (ſays Sir Robert) the ſenſe he had of his good intentions, 
of his great ſervices and high quality might make him often negligent in 
© the careſſing of ſome, who looked for it, and might poſlibly deſerve it 
« from him; which ſome thought ſtiffneſs, ſome called it pride, and others 
« want of induſtry for his friends. A certain Lord then great at Court, 
« who had done him ſervice, and loved his family, was yet angry that his 
« Grace was not acknowledging as he ought. He called it want of breeding, 
« and charged him as defective in the needful arts of familiarity ; which the 
« world does not caſlily forgive: and yet (ſaid he) as to the upper parts of the 
« building, which concern honour, loyalty and juſtice, there indeed he is 
« firm, and never to be ſhaken.” When his Grace was told of this reflec- 
tion from Lord Arlington, he ſaid, That Lord expects to be treated as if 
<« he had been born with a blue ribbon, and forgets Harry Bennet that was 
« but a very little Gentleman.” 

The Duke of Ormonde certainly had an utter averſion to all intrigues, and 
cither hated or deſpiſed all intriguers; and after Lord Clarendons exile, there 
was ſcarce a man of any figure about Court that was not of that character. 
He was too ſtrict an adherer to truth and ſincerity in his words and actions, 
to make profeſſions of friendſhip to thoſe whom he had no reaſon to love, 
and of reſpect to thoſe whom he could not eſteem. Being himſelf diſinte- 
reſted, he ſaw with contempt and indignation the ſelfiſh views and meaſures 
of others, and never failed to oppole them, if they interfered with the King's 
ſervice or the publick good. His regard to theſe, and inviolable obſervance 
of juſtice, even in the caſe of perſons whom he diſliked and wiſhed might 
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legally be removed from their poſts (for ſuch was Bathurſt the Poſt-Maſter James II. 
of Dublin) put him, whilſt he was Governor of Ireland, under a neceſſity CW WW 


of diſobliging Daniel O Neile, who had got a grant of that office, and o- 
thers of his particular friends, upon a multitude of occaſions, whom other- 
wiſe he would gladly have ſerved. This method of conduct, however juſt 
and rcaſonable, mult neceſſarily create him many enemies, and his attach- 
ing himſelf to no party muſt certainly leave him few friends, that were not 
ſo to virtue and integrity, upon which alone he rcſted his intereſt at Court. 
Hence (as he uſed to ſay when out of favour) he had power to do hurt and 
to obſtruct wrong mealures, but very little to do good. He never failed to 
ſpeak his mind when called to Council ; but it matters were carricd againſt 
his advice, he was ſilent from that time, and never attempted to make bad 
worſe by exclamations, which could not redreſs what had been done amits, 
and yet might prejudice the King's affairs by rendering his miſtaken retolu- 
tions more odious, and his ſubſects more diſcontented. This was agreeable 
to one of his old maxims, which was, never to be ſollicitous how we got 
into trouble, but only how we might get out ot it again. 

He deteſted making a low court to any of the King's Miſtrefles, and yet 
he was not averſe to the keeping of mcalures with them, when it might be 
uſeful to the publick ſervice, the great end by which he regulated his own 
conduct in publick affairs. He expteſſeth his ſentiments upon this ſubject in 
the caſe of a third perſon with regard to the Ducheſs of Port ſinouth in a 
letter of Oct. 29. 1682. to his ſon Arran, in ſuch a manner, that it is not 
caly to think his own conduct was different. © Impartially ſpeaking (lays 
* he) and from the beſt oblervation I can make, my Lord Hyde is the beſt 
« and honeſteſt Miniſter among us, though he is fain to comply with ghe 
© Lady beyond what may be approved of by thoſe that know not the ne- 
t ceſſity and the end. She is at this inſtant as powerful as ever; inſomuch 
te that there is no contending with her, but by thoſe that care not for the 
&« Court, Nor do l think it would be for the ſetvice of the Crown, that 
* honeſt men ſhould make themſelves uſeleſs to it by a vain and unſcaſon- 
« able oppoſition. Since ſhe cannot be removed, the next beſt is to make 
* ule of her credit, to keep things as well as may be.” This makes me 
think there were no juſt grounds tor that charge of ſtiffneſs, which Sir R. 
Sout heeell mentions : and the rather, becauſe of the wonderful eaſineſs which 
he ſhewed on many remarkable occaſions to forgive thole who had moſt in- 
jured him, and to treat them with as much kindnels as ever; a conduct ut- 
terly inconſiſtent with the nature of pride: fo that what might poſſibly be 
interpreted to ariſe from that quality was no more than was abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to maintain his own dignity. And certainly no man had ever more 
reaſon to aſſert it than he had, after ſo many eminent ſervices as he had done 
the Crown, after chooſing to run its fortune, when nothing but certain ruin 
to himſelf and family was in proſpect on that fide, and the greateſt advan- 
tages were offered on the other, and after a ſcrics of ſufferings for ſo many 
years, which will recommend his name to poſterity, as the moſt perfect ex- 
ample of integrity, loyalty and honour which that age produced. 

His Grace's letters which are publiſhed ſhew the ſituation of his mind and 
draw his character bettet than any pen of another can draw it; and there 
has been enough ſaid of his publick conduct in this Hiſtory to make it nced- 
lels to enlarge further on that ſubject. I ſhall therefore only add ſome few 
particulars of a leſs publick nature, with regard to his manner of living. 
He generally roſe at five in the morning, and being up lo carly, had a great 
deal of time to himſelf for doing buſineſs. In fitty ycars together, he was 
never in bed after ſix a clock in the morning, unleſs he was ſick; and he 
would have riſen much ſooner, but in confidcration of his ſcrvants. He 
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AMes II. would ſay, that he and the Duke of Buckingham would make between 


them a good Gentleman of the Bed-Chamber. It was at theſe early hours 


1688, that he uſually wrote his letters; a work which he never turned over to a 


Secretary, chooling to write all his diſpatches upon publick buſineſs himſelf 
and whenever there was any nice ſubject to be handled in them, they we 
ſo exquiſitely drawn, that Dr. Burnet of the Charter-Houſe (an excellent 
judge in ſuch matters) reading over ſome of them, together with the Biſh 
of Worceſter, was ſurprized, and could not forbear pronouncing, that he 
was ſuperior to every body in that way of writing. His memory was ſo 
good, that he could write a whole ſheet, and repeat it to a tittle, if he ei. 
ther wrote it with that intention, or once read it over, after it was written. 
His letters were like his ſpeeches in Parliament, generally ſhort; always clear 
and ſtrong. He was generally on horſeback, whether at London or in the 
country, at ſix in the morning. When he was in Ireland, he diverted him. 
ſelf ſometimes with hawking, which was his favourite ſport. He uſed fre. 
quently to hunt, but uſed it as a diverſion, and for the fake of exerciſe; ſo 
that he always returned home to dinner, and the hounds knew it ſo well 
that when upon hearing the dinner bell ring at the caſtle of Kiltenn , the 
Duke hath turned his horſe homewards, the dogs all followed him, and 
quitted the hare, though in view. | 

He was regular and temperate in his meals and diet, eat plain food, and 
very ſeldom any thing beſides a boiled leg of mutton and a capon, or ſome 
other fowl, or a rabbit with the fumette, the only thing that he loved ſo; 
but the firſt was always a neceſſary diſh. One day inſtead of it a fine leg 
of pork was placed upon the table. The Duke miſſing his conſtant diſh, 
ſent for the Clerk of the Kitchen, and asked him, whether he had ever 
known him dine without a leg of mutton? The Clerk ſaid in excuſe, that 
he had lived twenty-three years with his Grace, and had never miſled ſery- 
ing it before; but the pork being young, juſt come out of the country and 
exceeding fine, he had ſubſtituted it inſtead of the other, as a great rarity. 
The Duke ſaid, he loved pork, but deſired for the future, that the leg of 
mutton might never be omitted. Once in a quarter of a ycar, he uſed to 
have the Marquis of Halifax, the Earls of Mulgrave, Dorſet and Danby, 
Mr. Dryden, and others of that ſer of men at ſupper, and then they were 
merry and drank hard. At one of theſe entertainments, two of his Gen- 
tlemen, Preſton and Crawford, both of them Scot ſinen, curious to hear the 
converſation, and deſirous to partake of the vivacity of the company, ſtood 
behind the Duke's chair, till the company had drank a bottle a- piece; when 
his Grace obſerving them, ſaid, © Gentlemen, this is not fair; if you ſtay 
« and hear our converſation, you ſhould fit down and drink your bottle 
“e fairly with us, or elſe leave us to our ſelves:“ upon which they retired. 
Whenever he had drank hard, he never went to bed, but wrapped himſelf 
up warm, fat all night in an caſy chair, and after a nap, got on horſeback, 
rode for three or four hours, and then came home freſh and fell to buſineſs. 

- As in the exerciſe of his publick employments, he never let any man 
wait, loſe his time, and dance attendance for an audience, and no one ever 
came uncaly to his preſence, ſo aſſured were all beforchand of an obliging 
reception; ſo in his domeſtick concerns, he was the ſweeteſt tempered, the 
kindeſt and moſt indulgent maſter that ever was to his ſervants. Dick Delves, 
brother to Sir Thomas Delves, was his Gentleman of the Horſe, and had 
been with him abroad, ſo that the Duke indulged him in liberties not be- 
coming a ſervant. He had one day put on a new ſuit of cloaths finer than 
ordinary; and Dick taking off the ſoop, ſpilt it on the ſuit; upon which 
his Grace, taking his napkin, fell to rubbing it, and without any anger ſaid; 
«* Dick, you have ſpoiled my cloaths. My Lord (ſaid he) they will ſerve 
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« me very well.” He had them the next day. The harheſt word he was lAxtzs 1. 
ever heard to give to any ot his ſervants, was to one who had committed WW 
a very great fault. The Duke thereupon repreſenting his crime, at Which 1088. 


he was very angry, told him, “ he was highly provoked at it, and if it was 
« not below him, he would call him by an hard name. 

There never was more regularity and order in any private family, than 
was conſtant:y oblerved in the Duke of Ormonde's He had always in it a 
Maſter of the Horſe, who had the abſolute command of the fables and 

rooms, a Steward who had the ordering of all the ſervants within doors, 
a Clerk of the Kitchen, a Butler, and ten Gentlemen of good families out 
of livery 3 he had a Page likewiſe, and his Lady another. When he came 
out of Ireland the laſt time, he had conſtantly twenty rcal Gentlemen in 
his ſervice out of livery. He was the only Nobleman in his time that kept 
a conſtant table, ſeven diſhes each courle ; beſides which, he had a table tor 
his Maſter of the Horſe and for his Steward, of five diſhes the tirſt and two 
the ſecond courle. But when he was in Ireland, his houſe keeping was truly 
royal, and he ſupported the dignity of Lord Lieutenant with a magnilicen-e 
that never had been known betore, and hath never ſince been cqualled. His 
equipage likewilc and attendants were proportionably increaſed. The Biſhop 
of Worceſter went along with him, when his Grace went the laſt time to 
Ireland in 1684. The Duke had then of his own fix coaches with ſix horſes 
cach, and forty ſervants on horſeback; beſides five or ſix coaches of Noble— 
men and Gentlemen that accompanied him. He always went thither in this 
ſtate, giving notice beforehand of his ſtages, that the country and Gentlemen 
might come in. Theſe ſtages were always ſhort, about ten or twelve miles 
a day. He carricd his white ſtaff, as Steward of the Houſhold, with him 
in his coach, except when he was to go through a town; and then his Gen- 
tleman carried it on horſeback before him bare headed. The King always 
allows 3000 J. for the charges of that journey, and his Grace thought it tor 
the honour of his Prince to travel with a magnificence an(werable to that 
allowance; though other Lords Lieutenants have ſometimes gone poſt to ſave 
expence. 

There never was a more perfect harmony and entite affection than there 
was between the Duke and Ducheſs of Ormonde. He never had but one 
amour in his life, and that was juſt before his marriage. The Ducheſs be- 
ing a ward to the Earl of Holland, was bred up with his daughter the Lady 
Iſabella Rich, who not being under the ſame reſtraints as the ward, the Duke 
had frequent opportunities of courting her good graces, and deſiring her 
good offices with his couſin, whom after the King's prohibition, he durſt 
not be known to viſit. The common intereſt of the family required an in- 
termarriage between the Duke and the Lady Eligabeth Preſton, and yet after 
that prohibition no intercourſe could be carried on between them, but in the 
way of intrigue. Lady Iſabella Rich by favouring this correſpondence expoſed 
herſelf to all the dangers, to which private meetings, opportunity, late and un- 
guarded hours expoſe youth. She found the young Nobleman too agrecable, 
was got with child, and delivered (without any knowledge of the world) of a 
ſon, who was ſent abroad to be educated. When the Duke in February 1641, 
went out of England to France, he found this fon in the academy at Paris, a 
very hopeful promiſing youth. On that occaſion he wrote to Lady 1/abella, giv- 
ing her an account of the hopes he conccived of the fruit of their loves ; and 
writing at the ſame time to his wite, made a grols miſtake in the direction of the 
letters. The Ducheſs had ſcarce read the letter intended for Lady 1/abella, 
when that Lady came to viſit her, and an opportunity was afforded to rectity 
the miſtake and exchange letters. The Duchels deſired of her old friend that 
this miſtake might not occaſion any breach between them; nor indeed did 
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An HisTory of the LITE of Book VIII. 


AMES II. it, for when Lady Iſabella in the next year was diſcovered to be Concerned 
i ſome plot of the Cavaliers, and forced to fly out of Englandinto Hol. 
1688. and, ſhe ſoon removed thence to Caen, where ſhe ſtaid two or three 


with the Ducheſs of Ormonde in her houſe, and was there when the rag 


returned thither from Ireland. The youth died at Paris before the Reſto. 
ration, and the Ducheſs was ſo well ſatisfied of her husband's affection and 
conſtancy, that ſhe neyer ſhewed the leaſt jealouſy or diſtaſte on account of this 
old and accidental amour. 

The Duke indecd was ſufficiently guarded againſt all temptations of that 
kind, not only by the conſtancy of his temper, the modeſty of his nature 
the conſidcration with which he entered upon every action, the habitual love 
of virtue, and the regard he conſtantly had to his own charaQr ; but allo by 
the utter averſion he had to idleneſs. He took care to fill every vacant mo. 
ment of his life with ſome uſeful or innocent employment. The ſever] 
hours of the day had their peculiar buſineſs allotted them; and each kind of 
it coming up in its turn, was orderly and beautiful in its ſeaſon. In this order 
the preference was till given to his devotions, with which he began and 
ended the day, and in which he was always very punctual and regular. He 
did not think it the privilege of a great man to be exempt from humbline 
himſelf before his Creator; and was lo ſtri& in this teſpect, that no buline(s 
or common accident of life could on any occaſion make him diſpenſe with 
himſelf from paying this duty. On particular occurrences and eyents, as 
when he was to take upon him a new charge which required peculiar duties 
to be performed, or when he was viſited with any affliction, or bleſſed with 
any new felicity in his tamily, he ſtill compoled particular forms of prayer 
ſuitable to thoſe occaſions. Nothing contributes ſo much to the forming in 
any man ſuch a religious temper of mind as is the greateſt comfort he can 
feel, and the beſt ſupport he can have in all the viciſſitudes of human 
life, as a regular excrciſe of devotion 3 and this no doubt had its 
ſhare, (concurring with the ſtrength of his reaſon, and the firmneſs 
of his mind) in producing that perfect reſignation to the will of God, which 
the Duke of Ormonde ſo remarkably ſhewed in a long ſeries of adverſity, 
and under the moſt affliting diipenſations of Providence. Some of his 
letters expreſſing this reſignation of mind, and ſome of his prayers on ſuch 
particular occaſions I have inſerted in the Appendix from p. 121. to p. 130, 
fancying they might gratify the reader's curiolity. 

The world always judge of others by themſelves, and perſons who have 
no ſincerity in their own conſtitution and conduct, are always apt to ſuſpect 
a want of it in others. One might elſe wonder at the uncharitable aſſertion 
of a late writer, who ſays, the Duke of Ormonde was decent even in his 
vices, for he always kept up the form of religion. A general charge is never 
capable of any other anſwer, than that of ſaying it is abſolutely falſe, and 
it is very hard to conceive what vices that writer means; for I ſolemnly 
proteſt, after reading an infinite number of private papers and letters, the 
libels and objections of enemies, the advertiſements of friends giving notice 
thereof, notes of private confeſſion and of what paſſed between God and 
his own ſoul, I have not found him charged by others wich any perſonal 
vice, nor ſpecifying himſelf any that he was guilty of, except complying 
with his company too much in drinking, which he had a ſtrong head to beat 
without any diſorder to his reaſon, and which contrary to his inclinations he 
ſubmitted to on occaſion out of complailance to others, but yet was very 
ſevere in condemning as too great a ſenſuality in himſelf. The preſent Biſhop 
of Worceſter (who lived ſeven years in his family, and had therefore realon 
to know him well) gives his Grace this teſtimony, “ that he was as good 
« as he was great, and that he was always very ſinccre and ſerious in the 
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« jn that point, it was in appearing not ſo good as he was in reality. 

He was certainly a great obſerver of decorum in all his actions; and pct- 
haps he may be thought, as the world goes now, too ſcrupulous in ſome 
things, wherein not ſo much religion, as decency is concerned; when he 
came out of Ireland in 1682, he took an houſe ncar /J//imdfor, that he might 
the more conſtantly attend the Court, where the Queen and the Ducheſs of 
Jork were continually getting him into their parties at Baſſer, much more 
(as I find him complaining) than was conſiſtent eithet with his caſe or pro- 
fir. Being at Court one Sunday, the card table was brought in, and the Queen 
ſaid to the Duke, he ſhould be one of her party. He cxcultcd himſelt, al- 
ledging that there were others preſent, much fitter to be of her Majcſty's 
party 3 to which ſhe replicd, that ſhe ſaw them every day, and could have 
them when ſhe pleaſed ; but ſhe could have him very rarely, and there- 
fore he muſt play. He ſtill excuſed himſelf, and continuing to do ſo the third 
and tourth time, the Queen imagining there mult be ſome particular reaſon 
for lo unuſual a backwardneſs and want of complaiſance in his Grace, 
ſaid, © ſhe was afraid he had ſome ſcruple about the thing, whereas ſhe 
« really thought there was no harm in it, and that no body had any ſcruple 
« at all.” The Duke owned he had, and her Majcſty asking the realon, 
he laid, © That both by the Few/h and Chriſtian law a ſeventh day was ap- 
pointed for the lervice of God, and for a ceſſation from buſineſs; that 
« playihg at cards was really his buſineſs every other day in the week, ayd 
« he might very well abſtain and reſt from it on Sundays.” 

With regard to the different communions of the Chriſtian world he was 
entirely attached to that ofthe Church of England, and zcalous to maintain 
every part of her conſtitution. Thole parts ot it which were moſt attached in 
his time were her Liturgy and Government. As to the firſt of theſe, it is 
caly enough to ſuppoſe, that a perſon of his decorum, ſeriouſneſs, and 
conſiderateneſs in common lite, could not bear with the levity, rudeneſs, in- 
decencics, raſh, unguarded, and even irrcligious expreſſions too uſual in ex- 
temporary effuſions, and very unfit for publick devotion. But it may not 
be improper to obſerve, that he carried the point of Church Government 
as high as any eccleſiaſtick whatever, and was fully perſuaded of the divine 
right of Epiſcopacy. Firm in his principles of religion, upon a thorough 
conſideration of the matter, and reſolved to adhere to them in contempt of 
all difficulties and temptations whatever, he never heſitated a moment about 
the party he was to take when he was tempted, on one hand by the Nuncio 
with the offer of the Crown of Ireland, and the aſſiſtance of all the Roman 
Catholick Powers in Europe, it he would embrace that religion, and on the 
other by Cromwell with the advantageous propoſals made him after the ruin 
of the Monarchy, it he would join in the covenant and enter into his mea— 


ſures. What he did for the ſupport of the Clergy, and for the cſtabliſhment 


of the Church of Ireland, hith been already obſerved in the courſe of this 
Hiſtory; and his ſentiments and affection in this reſpe& were ſo well 
known in England, that he was ever conſidered as one of the greateſt ſup- 
ports of the rights and intcreſts of the Church at that Court. For this reaſon 
he was ever the butt, at which all the arrows and attacks of the popiſh and 
fanatick parties were levelled; and whoever notes the ſmiles and frowns 


which he received at different ſcaſons from the Court, may form a good 


judgment of the ſituation of the Church of England at thoſe times; for 
notwithſtanding all his ſcrvices, ſufferings, undiſputed loyalty, capacity, and 
principles (the fitteſt that ever were for an Engliſh Monarch) he was never 


in tavour and employment, but when it was abſolutely neceſſary to court 
the friends of that Church. 
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belief and practice of religion; and that if he was guilty of any hypoctiſy James Il. 
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An HisTory of the LITE of Boo x VIII 
One of the ſons of that Church, Dr. Littleton Prebendary of WVeſtminſter, 4 


had opportunities of knowing his Grace's character and conduct, would noe 


1688, 


let him be laid down in the grave without an elogium ; which is the more 
valuable, becauſe made after his death, and the Doctor was not called to it 
by any thing but his juſt regard to the merit and memory of this great and 
good man. It was Dr. Littleton's turn to preach at the Abbey on Sy 
morning, the day after the Duke of Ormonde had been intert d, and his text 
which was Mat. v. 5. leading him to a diſcourſe upon meekneſs (a quality 
in his Grace's compoſition which I have not taken notice of before) he 
cloſed his ſermon in the following words. © Having thus according to m 
« imperfect skill and unpoliſhed language, in ſome mealure, diſplayed ſome 
« of the lovely features of that heroick virtue and Chriſtian grace of meekne(, 
« it may perhaps be thought, that 1 have been deſigning, at leaſt with ſome 
« faint ſtroke, to draw a rude pourtrait of ſome ſuch illuſtrious and excel. 
« lent perſon, as that great and good man was, upon whoſe obſequies 
« we were laſt night attending. Who as he was highly eminent for his 
e ſtation, having received from ſeveral Kings ſpecial marks of royal, yet 

deſerved favour; as having been the Mecænas of the Britiſh Court and 
Empire for his time; ſo he was no leſs exemplary for the meckneſs of 
« his deportment, in all revolutions and viciſſitudes of affairs, in all condi- 
e tions of life. For in thoſe various riſques of buſineſs and of fortune 
« wherewith he was eminently and conſtantly exerciſed (his life being for the 
moſt part of it a meer chequer-work of Providence) he was always the 
« ſame man, and entertained proſperity and adverſity with a like meck in- 
difference. 

When men of blood attempted upon him, his undaunted preſence of 
*« mind, by the direction of heaven, fetched him off; and when men of 
« deſign contrived againſt him, it was not his greatneſs broke through the 
charge, but his integrity and innocence flung it off, and kept him right in 
* the opinion of his Sovereign and of the Nations. He was the greateſt of 
« ſubjects, and yet as meek as the meaneſt; and thought himſelf therefore 
© obliged, by how much a greater ſubject he was, by ſo much the more to 
te be a ſubject, and took that care in ſerving God and Cæſar, as to keep the 
% honour of his loyalty and religion unſtained and untainted in all trials 
« and upon all attacks. 
* And as he was ſuch a perſon, God according to his promiſe, gave him 
a long and proſperous life, and a peaccable end at the laſt, according 
« to the P/almiſt's words, the end of that man is peace. And though God 
* thought fit, in the bloom of his hopes, to take away his cldeſt ſon, whom 
(beſides ſome peculiar braveries) the world looked upon as the heir of his 
« Father's virtues ; as had he lived, he ſhould have been now of his honours 
* too; yet he hath ſo ordered it, that the entail of his bleſſings is by thoſe 
two lamented deaths, derived to another inheritor and ſucceſſor of the 
« ſame virtues. | | 
« This hath not been ſaid out of any officious preſumption, but out of 
a due and humble regard to ſuch an honourable and extraordinary occa- 
ſion, which to have paſſed by in ſilence, might have looked fo like an 
ingratitude, or at leaſt an inadvertence, that it would have rendered the 
ſpeaker inexcuſable. It is enough for me, we have loſt a great and a good 
* man, who hath left few his peers behind him. May there many more 
« grow up after him, that may be like him! I muſt leave the reſt to the 
« records of the publick fame. | | 3 

To ſupply what is deficient in others, I have here attempted to raiſe this 
monument to his Grace's fame, and have in his Life repreſented a pattern 
of loyalty worthy of the admiration of the world, and an example of integrity, 
virtue and honour, fit for the imitation of all poſterity. If I had lived _— 

2 : and 
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and in his days, I might have been able to have done more juſtice to his James II. 
merit; for many things muſt be loſt in the lapſe of time; but what I have been 
able to do at this diſtance of near fifty years that have paſſed, ſince what was 1588. 
mortal of him was committed to the grave, I now offer to the world in 

this hiſtory 3 wherein I have traced out the ſerics of his conduct, and given ſuch 

a detail of his actions, as will (I truſt) indear his memory to all true Patriots 

of their Country, to all friends to the Conſtitution of the Church of England, 

to all men of honour and integrity, and in a word, to all lovers of virtuc, 

loyalty and true religion; by whom as long as there arc any remains of theſe 

left in this nation, the name of the Duke of Ormonde will always be held 

in veneration, and by ſuch (for from no other is it deſiteable) he will, as 

long as time ſhall laſt, be for ever honoured, loved, and lamented, 
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No. I. Letter of King Charles to the Marqueſs of Ormonde, 
encloſing a Memorial for the Iriſh Treaty. 


Ormonde, 


LTHOUGH I have not had yet any anſwer of Serjcant Major J/arren's 

meſlage (of which this bearer knows nothing, nor do I deſire he ſhould, 
becauſe neither is it needful, nor do men ordinarily labour ſo heartily in any 
buſineſs that they begin not themſelves) nevertheleſs I could not but make 
this diſpatch, fearing leſt the delay of the buſineſs might make it fruitleſs 
unto me. And that honout and publick ſafety may go along with my par- 
ricular intereſts, I here ſend you a Memorial, whereby to govern your ſelf 
in this; which I permit you ro communicate according to your diſcretion. 
For the reſt, I have given ſo full inſtructions to this truſty bearer, that I need 


ſay no more, but that I am 1 5 p 
our moſt aſſured conſtant friend, 
_—_ my * CHARLES R. 


Memorial for the Iriſh Treaty. 


HERE is danger that the J1r;/h Rebels in their propoſitions for peace 
may deſire: 

1. A Toleration of the Romiſh Religion, or an abrogation of the penal 
ſtatutes concerning Religion (which in effect is the ſame thing.) This is ſo 
contrary to the laws of this and that Kingdom, to his Majcltic's ſeveral pro- 
feſſions, would be fo generally diſtaſteful to the ſubjects of England, and 
would give ſuch an advantage to the King's enemies here, that it may not 
be granted without apparent danger of ruin to the King's affairs. The pe- 
nal ſtatutes in Ireland are not ſtrict, and more than ſuch a connivance in 
the execution of them (as was before the Rebellion) may not be admitted. 

2. That Ireland ſhould not be obliged by any ſtatutes made in England, 
which ſhall not be confirmed by their Parliament, nor be commanded by 
orders of the Parliament of England. They may have much to ſay for them- 
ſelves in this point; but this caution muſt be obſerved, both in reſpect of 
the precedent, and the influence it may have upon his Majeſtic's affairs here, 
that what ſhall be agreed unto concerning the ſame, be admitted by way of 
declaration of what is their right, not as granted de novo. 

3. That Poyning's Law, and many of the ſtatutes now in force in Ireland. 
be repealed, under pretence that they were made, when a great part of Jre- 
land had none to anſwer for them in that Parliament there. If this reaſon 
be admitted, the whole frame of Government of that Kingdom will be 
ſhaken ; beſides the ill conſequence there and here, that ſuch an innovation 
ſhould be agreed to in the cloſe of a Rebellion. 

4. That the Parliament there ſhould have a propoſing power, without the 
approbation of the King and his Privy Council here. This croſſeth an ex- 
pteſs Act of Parliament in Ireland, and is contrary to that policy, which hath 
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for many ages preſerved that Kingdom in peace. The conſequence of it ig 
far greater than may appear prima facie. 

5. That the native /r;/þ may be reſtored to their plantation lands, which 
they pretend have been unjuſtly taken from them. This point muſt be ver 
tenderly handled : no retroſpect may be admitted further than from the þe. 
ginning of the King's reign ; neither is it proper to conclude any thing po- 
ſitively for the preſent. It may be proper to refer it to the examination ot 
ſome fit Commiſſioners, whereby the concluſion may be ſubſequent to the 
preſent Treaty; and then it may be more eaſy for his Majeſty to give ſatis. 
faction either to his Britiſh ſubjects (the late poſſeſſors of theſe lands) or to 
the Iriſh pretenders to the ſame. 

6. That they may be governed by Triſh Officers and Miniſters of State. 
If this ſhall be propounded as excluſive to the Britiſh, it may nor be grane. 
ed neither in honour or ſafety; but if it be deſired only to enable the Irih 
in ſuch capacities, the more way may be given, becauſe it will always be in 
his Majcſtic's choice, whom he will entruſt with thoſe charges; and if ſome 
of the more ſubordinate Miniſters be 1r;/Þ, ſo long as they ſhall be control. 
able by the major part of the Engliſh, the danger will be leſs, and by de- 
grees his Majeſty may with more ſafety reduce the frame of the Government 
to its former condition. 


Oxford, 12 Jan. 1642. 


No. II. The King to the Marqueſs of Ormonde, /ent by George 
Lane, 
Ormonde, 


Am glad to ſec by yours of the 18th of Jan. that you are ready to put thoſe 

propoſitions in execution, which I made to you by Serjeant Major Mar- 
ren, alluring you, that that ſervice ſhall not be hindered by the atrival of 
a more powerful head. And I carneſtly deſire you (for many reaſons, which 
I have not time now to ſet down) to ſend me word, with all ſpeed, the parti- 
culars of this buſineſs, as, how, when, and in what meaſure it will be done; 
as likewiſe what uſe they will make of Mr. Bourk's diſpatch in relation to 
it. Accommodation is much ſpoken of here, I having yeſterday received 
propoſitions from both Houſes of Parliament; but thoſe that ſee them will 
hardly believe that the propounders have any intention of peace: for certainly 
no leſs power than his, who made the world of nothing, can draw peace 
out of theſe articles. Therefore I leave you to judge, what hope there is 
for you to receive ſupplies from hence, which you ſhould not want, were 
it in the power of 


O d. 2 Feb. Tour moſt aſſured conſtant friend, 


1642. CHARLES R. 


I have ſent you a cypher that you may write the more freely. 


Ne. III. The King to the Marqueſs of Ormonde, ſent by Captain 
| Abr. Yarner. 


Ormonde, 


Aft ER I had given Captain Turner all his diſpatches, I received yours 
of the laſt of January, which has made me ſtay him a day longer than 
I intended, that by him I might anſwer this laſt diſpatch. I am glad that 
mine of the 12th of Jan. are come to your hands, and that you will loſe 
no time in the proſecution of that buſineſs, commanding you to pg ro 


6 


M „„ 3 


thing in it, what ſoever the Juſtices may ſay or do. I would not this way 
ſcem to doubt your diligence in obeying my commands, but that I find (towards 
the concluſion of your letter) that the Juſtices intend to deſire of me tome 
ſtop of the exccution of that Commiſſion ; and I know that I need not bid 
you hinder (as much as you may) the concurrence of my Proteſtant ſubjects 
in that deſire, This laſt of yours (if I be not deccived) ſhews me clearly, 
that my commands by Major Warren are very feaſible; wherefore 1 deſire 
you carneſtly to loſe no time in that neither, and that you would (with all 
poſſible ſpeed} ſend me M arren over, very particularly inſtructed, which 
way, and when, I may expect the performance of that buſineſs, with all the 
circumſtances conducing to ir. So leaving the relation of our affairs here to 
this honeſt bearcr's relation, I reſt | 


Oxford, 8 Feb Tour moſt aſſured conſtant friend, 
1642. CHARLES R. 


Ne. V. The King to the Marqueſs of Ormonde, ſent by Sir 
William St. Leger. 
Ormonde, 


HIS Gentleman having made a propoſition of conſequence, which very 

much imports the good of my ſervice, and more particularly that of 
Ireland, I thought it moſt neceſſary to ſend hoth it and him unto you, to 
have your judgment thereupon 3 and the rather, in caſe you ſhall find it fea— 
ſible, that you may make it concur with ſome that I have already (cnt yau; 
of which he knows nothing but what is publick. 

I thank you for the advertiſements you gave me by yours of the 24 of Feb. 
and do well approve of your ſhewing my Commiſſion; for indecd it was 
very neceſſary. As for Mr. Bourk, a main inducement for my ſending him 
was, that he was named (even by my Lord Juſtice Parſons) upon a Commil- 
ſion, not of a far different nature from this, and not long ago, as J was cre- 
dibly informed. So longing to have an anſwer of my former letters, I reſt 


Oxford, 15 Feb. Tour moſt aſſured conſtant friend, 


CHARLES R. 


No. V. TheKinG to the Margqueſs of Ormonde. 
Ormonde, ; 


ESIDES what you will receive in anſwer to your laſt diſpatch by my 
Secretary, I muſt add this to deſire you to ſend to Cheſter as many 
muskets as you can ſpare with all expedition. I would wiſh two thouſand, 
and likewiſe forty barrels of powder to the ſame place. This is all for the 
preſent I have time to write; ſo I reſt 
Oxferd, St. Patrick's Day, Tour moſt aſſured conſtant friend, 
1642, CHARLES R. 


Ne. VI. The K iN d t the Marqueſs of Ormonde, 


Ormonde, 


Have fo fully inſtructed this truſty bearer, that I add nothing, but only 
by way of memorandum, that the Lord Forbes's fleet is to be ſeiſed, 
whether there be peace with the Jriſb Rebels, or not; but not to be under- 
taken, except you be more than confident to do it: and if there be peace 
in 


4 . 


in Ireland, then my Triſh Army is to come over with all ſpeed to aſſiſt me, 
and not elſe, except I ſend you word. This is all for the preſent; fo ! reſt 


Oxford, 23 March Tour moſt aſſured conſtant friend, 
1642. CnaRLxs R. 


No. VII. The KINO to the Marqueſs of Ormonde, 


Ormonde, 


HIS is only to deſire you to believe and aſſiſt this bearer concerni 
a propoſition of Captain Bzron's for bringing a thouſand muskete 
to my ſervice in England out of Ireland. So] reſt 


Oxford, 31 March Tour moſt aſſured conſtant friend, 
1643. CHARLEs R. 


ng 
ers 


No. VIII. The Kin 0 the Marqueſs of Ormonde, ſent by Sir 


Patrick Wemyſs. 
Ormonde, 


I May paraphraſe, but I cannot add, to what you will receive by my Se- 
cretarics; wherefore this is chiefly to aſſure you of the continuation of 
my eſtimation of you, which ſhall be better ſeen by my actions than words. 
This truſty bearer (whom I need not recommend to you) ſhall tell you the 
reſt: only I will name theſe few particulars. Haſten over what men you 
can ſpare for my aſſiſtance : the 1r;h Commiſſioners to ſettle that country, 
and take care that the Scots Army return not to their country. So I reſt 


Oxford, 2 Nev. Tour moſt aſſured conſtant friend, 8 


No. IX. The KINO t the Margugſ of Ormonde. 
Ormonde, 
Have not written to you this good while my ſelf, the publick diſpatches 
bearing all that I could write; and now I will not trouble my ſelf with 


particulars, having truſted this bearer, Colonel Read, with them; this be- 
ing only to give him credit, and to aſſure you, that I am 


. * Tour moſt aſſured, conſtant, real friend, 
RE, | f CHARLES R. 
Ne. X. The KING to the Margueſs of Ormonde. 
Ormonde, 


Have received ſuch an account of Antrim and Daniel O Neile's nego- 
tiation with the Jriſb, as gives me an expectation, that, with your help 
and co-operation, they may do me very eminent good ſeryice. I have com- 
manded Djgby to inform you exactly of all particulars: only one thing J 
thought neceſſary earneſtly to give you in charge my ſelf; which is, that 
you will unite your ſelf in a ſtrict and entire correſpondence with Antrim, 
and contribute all your power to further him in thoſe ſervices, w_— - 
| 1 8 ö 3 
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hath undertaken; for I find that almoſt that whole Kingdom is ſo much di- 
vided betwixt your two intereſts, that if you join in the ways, as well as in 
the end, for my ſervice, you will meet with ſmall difficultics there; which 
I no way doubt, being thus recommended by 


Oxfers, 12 March Tour aſſured friend, | 
1643- CHARLES R. 


No. XI. The KING to the Marqueſs of Ormonde, ſent by Mr. 
| Brent, 
Ormonde, 


Hs honeſt bearer, Mr. Brent, going about my ſpecial ſervice, I thought 

it neceſſary to recommend him and his buſineſs to you. It is chiefly 
for a ſupply of powder, which, on my word, is of more conſequence for 
my ſervice, than is fit for me to tell you by writing. I ſhall ſay no morc 
for this time; but that very ſhortly you ſhall have full power and inſtructi- 
ons to make the Triſh Peace, by Brian O Netle. Sol reſt 


Bewdly, 13 June Tour moſt aſſured, conſtant, real friend, 
* CARLrSs R. 


No. XII. The KING to the Marqueſs of Ormonde, ſent by Sir 
Brian O Neile. : 
Ormonde, 


Am not ignorant how hard a part I put upon you in transferring to you 

the Treaty, and the power to conclude a Peace with the Ir;/h nor would 
I have you ignorant of that neceſlity in the condition of my affairs here, 
which inforces me to it; and therefore I have commanded Dig to inform 
you more at large. I ſhall only ſay thus much to you, that I conſider you 
as a perſon ſo entircly addicted to my ſervice, as that you will not be de- 
terred by difficulties from what may ſo much conduce to it, as the caſing me 
at preſent of that Treaty ; whercin if I ſhould do that -here, which perhaps 
may be neceſſary there (even to the preſervation of the Kingdom) it might, 
through indiſpoſitions here, be of dangerous conſequence to the main of my 
affairs. And I am very confident that you will be ſecured from all appre- 
henſions concerning your ſelf in the reſolution to run the ſame fortune with 
me, which, if it pleaſe God that it prove good, you may promiſe your ſelf 
ſuch a part in, as may be obtained by your having me for 


Bat, 1 ” Tay Tour moſt aſſured conſtant friend, 
44. 5 CHARLES R. 


Ne. XIII. The KING o the Margueſs of Ormonde, ſent by the 
Earl of Glamorgan. 


Ormonde, 


Lord Herbert having buſineſſes of his own in Ireland, (wherein I 
deſire you to do him all lawful favour and furtherance) I have thought 
good to uſe the power I have, both in his affection and duty, to engage 
him in all poſſible ways, to further the Peace there; which he hath pro- 
miſed to do. Wherefore (as you find occaſion) you may confidently uſe 


and truſt him in this, or any other thing he ſhall propound to you for my 
Vo“. II. B ſervice; 


— —ͤ— 


— 
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ſervice; there being none in whoſe honeſty and zeal, to my Perſon and 
Crown, I have more confidence. So I reſt 


Oxford, 27 Dee Tour moſt aſſured conſtant friend, 
1044. CHARLEs R. 


His honeſty or affection 
dy. 81. 38. 44. 48. 50. 1. 57. 78. 67. 87. K. 14. 8. 10. 2. 11. 7g, zo. 
to my ſervice will not deceive 
45. 49. 82. At. g5. 83. 58. 3. 64. 74. 31. 12. 4. 84. 03. 51. 79. 85. 3. 1. 
you; but 1 will not anſwer 
13. 2. 14. 75. 3. 81. 70. 46. 76. 83. b1. 86. 32. 88. 03. Hr. 80, 87, 94. 

for his judgment. 
$9. C5. d5. 90. 33. 76. 6. 18. 4. 24. 1. 49. 80. 85. 


No, XIV. The KING to the Margueſs of Ormonde, 


Or monde, 


\TPON the great rumours and expectations which arc now of a Peace, 
I think it neceſſary to tell you the true ſtate of it, leſt miſtaken reports 
from hence might trouble my affairs there. 

The Rebels here have agreed to treat, and moſt aſſuredly one of the firſt 
and chiefeſt articles they will inſiſt on, will be to continue the Iriſb war; 
which is a youu not popular for me to break on; of which you arc to make 
a double uſe; firſt, to haſten (with all poſlible diligence) the Peace there, the 
timely concluſion of which will take off that inconvenience, which other- 
wiſe I may be ſubje& to, by the refuſal of that article upon any other rea- 
ſon. Secondly, by dexterouſly conyeying to the Jriſb the danger there may 
be of their total and perpetual excluſion from thoſe favours I intend them, 
in caſe the Rebels here clap up peace with me upon reaſonable terms, and 
only exclude them, which poſlibly were not counſellable for me to refule, 
if the Iriſb Peace ſhould be the only difference betwixt us, before it were 
perfected there. Theſe, I hope, are ſufficient grounds for you to perſuade 
the 1r;ſh diligently to diſpatch a Peace upon reaſonable terms, aſſuring them 
that, you having once ingaged to them my word in the concluſion of a Peace, 
all the carth ſhall not make me break it. But not doubting of a Peace, I 
muſt again remember you to preſs the Ir;ſh for their ſpeedy aſſiſtance to me 
here, and their friends in Scotland, my intention being to draw from thence 
into Hales (the Peace once concluded) as many as I can of my armed Pro- 
teſtant ſubjects, and deſire that the Ir;ſh would ſend as great a body as they 
can to land about Cumberland; which will put thoſe northern countics into 
a brave condition. Wherefore you muſt take ſpeedy order to provide all 
the ſhipping you may, as well Dunkirk, as Iriſh, bottoms ; and remember 
that after March it will be moſt difficult to tranſport men from Ireland to 
England, the Rebels being maſters of the ſeas. So expecting a diligent and 
particular acccount in anſwer to this letter, I reſt 


Tour moſt aſſured conſtant friend, 
9 Tan. 1644. ft a ff h | CHARLES R. 


N. XV. The 
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Ne. XV. De KING to the Marquis of Ormonde. 


Ormonde, 


Am ſorry to find by Colonel Barry the ſad condition of your particulat 
fortune; for which I cannot find ſo good and ſpeedy remedy as the Peace 
of Ireland (it being likewile moſt neceſſary to redreſs my affairs here ;) where- 
fore I command you to diſpatch it out of hand; for the doing of which, I hope 
my publick diſpatch will give you ſufficient inſtruction and power; yet I have 
thought it neceſlary (for your more incouragement in this neceſſary work) to 
make this addition with my own hand. 
As for Poyning's Act, I refer you to my other letter: and for matter of 
Religion, though I have not found it fit to take publick notice of the paper 
which Browne gave you; yet I muſt command you to give him, the Lord 
Muskery and Plunket particular thanks for it, aſluring them, that without it 
there could have been no Peace, and that ſticking to it, their Nation in ge- 
ncral, and they in particular, ſhall have comfort in what they have done. And 
to ſhew that this is more than words, I do hereby promiſe them (and com- 
mand you to ſee it done) that the penal ſtatutes againſt Roman Catholicks 
ſhall not be put in execution, the Peace being made, and they remaining in 
their duc obedience. And further, that when the IJriſb gives me that aſliſt- 
ance, which they have promiſed, for the ſuppteſſing of this Rebellion, and 
I ſhall be reſtored to my rights, then I will conſent to the repeal of them by 
a law. But all thoſe againſt appeals to Rome and Premunire mult ſtand. 
All this in cypher you muſt impart to none but thoſe three alrcady named, 
and that with injunction of ſtriteſt ſecrecy. | 
So again recommending to your care the ſpeedy diſpatch of the Peace of 


Ireland, and my neceſlary ſupply from thence, as I wrote to you in my laſt 
private letter. I reſt | 


Oxford, 18 Far. Tour moſt aſſured conſtant friend, 
1645. | 


CHARLES R. 
In caſe, upon particular mens fancics, the Iriſb Peace ſhould not be pro- 
cured upon the powers I have already given you, I have thought fit to give 
yon this further order (which I hope will prove needleſs) to endeavour to re- 
new the Ceſſation for a year; for which you ſhall promiſe the Iriſh (if you 
can have it no cheaper) to join with them againſt the Scots and Inchiquin; 


for I hope, by that time, my condition may be ſuch as the [r;/Þ may be 
glad to accept leſs, or I able to grant more. 


Mr. Brown's IWote. 


HE King, by his Graces of the fourth year of his reign, publiſhed in all 

the parts of this Kingdom, did ſignify his pleaſure, that all ancient titles 
and pretences to Connaght and Thomond ſhould be relcaſed, and the cſtates 
of the inhabitants ſecured by Act of Parliament. This was done upon great 
conſideration by the advice of the Privy Councils of England and Ireland. 
The offices and other proceedings of later times (which before theſe trou- 
bles were complained of, as violations of his Majcſty's Royal Promiſe, to the 
great oppreſſion of the ſubject) ſhould not be objected againſt the full enjoy- 
ment of the benefit of the ſaid graces; the rather, that his Majeſty, by his 
letters of the 17th year of his reign, directed to the Lords Juſtices and Coun- 
cil concerning Connaght and Thomond, did refer the ſecuring of thoſe eſtates 


to 
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to his ſaid Graces. Contrary to which his Majeſty's directions, the bills pre- 
parcd for that purpoſe were clogged with many clauſes, reſervations and li. 
mitations, that bring both charge and danger upon mens eſtates, in ſuch 
ſort, as it will be ſafer to leave all to the trial of law, ſo it be indifferent 
than to ſubmit unto them. It may be worthy then of conſideration, which 
is moſt for his Majcſty's ſervice in this particular, that the people ſhould to. 
tally attribute their ſecurity to his Majeſty's grace and favour, or that by re- 
ferring them to the juſtice of their cauſe, which cannot be denied unto them 
and wherein they are very confident to prevail, they would find themſelves 
already ſecured, and yet would mutter of a breach of promiſe, for which 
money hath been paid, and publick faith paſt for performance. 

As concerning the intended plantations in ſome parts of the Countics of 
Tipperary and Limerick, the caſe is the fame with Connaght in matter of 
ſubſtance : the only difference is, that in the aforclaid Graces Connaght and 
Thomond are expreſly named, Tipperary and Limerick arc contained in the 
general article, whereby all old titles were to be relcaſcd, and the act of li- 
mitation of 21. Jac. to be enacted here. 

With that of Tipperary and Limerick doth agree the caſe of Miclloc and 
Idoug h, ſave that theſe plantations were already executed; which how fat it 
may make a difference, I leave to your Lordſhip's conſideration. If the aq 
done be not juſt, the continuance of it cannot be juſtifiable. To a people 
that have been injuriouſly turned out of their eſtates, it will be a comfortle(; 
anſwer, that they muſt never come to their own homes again. This is af. 
fliction added to affliction. Yet inaſmuch as thoſe plantations have the coun- 
tenance of Acts of Parliament for their ſettlement, it may be thought rea- 
ſonable, that what concerns thoſe two particulars, may be referred to indiffe- 
rent Commiſſioners, who conſidering what concerns the parties planted of 
the one part, the expence, disburſements, and what elſe may be offered of 
the part of the undertakers, and his Majeſty's honour and juſtice indifferent. 
ly as to both, may prepare the buſineſs for ſuch an accommodation as may 
give content to all parties. 

The exception in the act of oblivion may be grounded upon the propoſi- 
tion offered by the Catholicks, with this alteration, that inſtead of a trial 
by Parliament, it may be by indifferent Commiſſioners, and the trial limited 
to à certain time; otherwiſe the moſt innocent man, of the one ſide or the 
other, will not be ſecure. 

In the matter of Religion, which is the principal thing inſiſted upon, men - 
are moderate, for this reſpect, that at preſent his Majeſty (as they are told) 
cannot, without ſcandal and apparent loſs of his party, grant that, which 
they may well hope, and believe will fall of it ſelf, and hereafter be admit- 
ted unto them. If the anſwers to the other propoſitions, wherein there is 
none, or not ſo much danger, be ſatisfactory, it will confirm them in that 
hope and belief, and make the work the leſs difficult as to all. Whereas, 
if it be otherwiſe, that argument of ſcandal, and loſs of party, will not ap- 
pear real, nor be of uſeful credit amongſt them. | 


Ne. XVI. The KING 70 the Marqueſs of Ormonde, ſent by Sir 
Timothy Fetherſton. 


Ormonde, 


I Should wrong my own ſervice, and this Gentleman Sir Timothy Fether- 
ſton, if I did not recommend him and his buſineſs to you; for the patti- 
culars of which, I refer you to Digby. And now again, I canot but men- 


tion to you the neceſlity of the haſtening of the Iriſb Peace, for "ow [ 
| 2 Opec, 


. 9 
hope, you are already furniſhed by me with materials ſufficient : but in caſe 
(againſt all expectation and reaſon) peace cannot be had upon thoſe terms, 
you muſt not, by any means, fall to a new rupture with them, but conti- 


nue the Ceſſation according to a poſtſcript in a letter by Jack Barry; a 
copy of which diſpatch I herewith ſend you. So I reſt 


Tour moſt aſſured conſtant friend, 
25 9 CHARLES R. 


No. XVII. The K IN G 10 the Margueſs of Ormonde, ſent 5y 
Francis Peiſley. 
Ormonde, 


N yours of the 4th of February to Digby, I find two things, whercin 1 
think fit to give you directions my felt. | 3 

I would have you cauſe to be again impriſoned the perſons of Sir II Illiam 
Parſons, Sir Adam Loftus, and Sir Robert Meredith, now at liberty upon 
bail, conceiving it juſt that they, who 1 have juſt cauſe to believe ſo faulty 
rowards me, ſhould find the ſame meaſure at leaſt of reſtraint, which thoſe 
faithful Counſellors of mine lately taken do by the Rebels, being perions 
againſt whom nothing can be objected; and J hope this may be a means ot 
procuring their liberty in the way you propole. 

Concerning the treaſon ſo happily diſcovered by your vigilance, I am fully 
of your opinion, that it is much more for my ſervice to produce and put ſue 
the guilty to an exemplary puniſhment, though with ſome hazard, than by 
rcmiſlneſs to encourage attempts of ſo dangerous a nature; and I do particu- 
larly recommend unto you (though contrary to my nature) ſeycrity againſt 
Sir Patrick Weemes, it he be found guilty ; his ingratitude being as odious 
as his treaſon : but I am far from blaming you for having miſplaced obli- 
cations, having been my ſelf ſo often deceived in the ſame kind. 


For all other things in your letter, I ſhall refer you to Digby, reſting 


Gab, A 24- Tour moſt aſſured conſtant friend, 


CHARLES R. 


Ne. XVIII. The KINO to the Marqueſs of Ormonde, ſent by 


the Lord Taaffe. 
Ormonde, 


HE impoſlibility of preſerving my Proteſtant ſubjcAs in Ireland by a con- 
| tinuation of the war, having moyed me to give you thoſe powers and 
directions, which I have formerly done, for the concluding of a Peace there; 

and the ſame growing daily much more evident, that alone were reaſon 
enough for me to enlarge your powers, and make my commands in the 
point more poſitive. Bur beſides theſe conſiderations, it being now manifeſt 
that the Engliſh Rebels have (as far as in them lics) given the command of 
Ireland to the Scots; that their aim is a total ſubverſion of Religion and 
Regal Power; and that nothing leſs will content them or purchaſe Peace 
here, I think my ſelf bound in conſcience not to let ſlip the means of ſet- 
tling that Kingdom (if it may be) fully under my obedience, nor to loſe that 
aſſiſtance, which I may hope from my Iriſþ ſubjects for ſuch ſcruples as (in 
a leſs preſſing condition) might reaſonably be ſtuck at by me for their ſatis- 
faction. I do therefore command you to conclude a Peace with the Iriſp, 


whate re it coſt, ſo that my Proteſtant ſubjects there may be ſecured, and my 
Vor, II. Regal 


10 DD. 


Regal Authority preſerved. But for all this, you are to make me the beſt 
bargain you can, and not to diſcoyer your enlargement of power till you 
needs muſt ; and though I leave the managing of this great and neceſſa 
work entirely to you, yet I cannot but tell you, that if the ſuſpenſion of 
Poining's Act for ſuch bills as ſhall be agreed on between you there, and 
the preſent taking away of the penal laws againſt Papiſts by a law will do it 
I ſhall not think it a hard bargain, ſo that freely and vigorouſly they engage 
themſelves in my aſſiſtance againſt my Rebels of England and Scotland, tor 
which no conditions can be too hard, not being againſt conſcience or ho. 
nour. So I reſt 


Oqfor, 27 A. Tour moſt aſſured conſtant friend, 
On - CHARLEs R. 


No. XIX. The King to the Marqueſs of Ormonde, ſent by 
Francis Peiſley. 
Ormonde, 


O your long diſpatch, my laſt letter (of which I ſend you herewith 2 

duplicate) is ſo full an anſwer, that I have nothing to add, but only to 
approve and thank you for what you have done, and till to deſire you to 
make the beſt bargain you may; yet ſo that you do not endanger the Iriſh 
Peace, the effecting of which is of ſo abſolute neceſſity for my affairs. And 
be confident that ſecrets according to your deſire ſhall be punQually obſery. 
cd. So for other things referring you to Dig, I reſt 


Draytes 21 May Tour moſt aſſured, real, conſtant friend, 
1645. __ CharLEsR. 


Ne. XX. The King to the Marqueſs of Ormonde, ſent by Colonel 
| Fitz- Williams. 
Ormonde, 

HE late misfortune which I have had, makes the Jriſb aſſiſtance more 

neceſlary than before ; and now the ſpeedy performance of it is almoſt 
of as great importance as the thing it ſelf; the which 1 moſt earneſtly recom- 
mend to your wonted care and diligence. For if, within theſe two months 
you could ſend me a conſiderable aſſiſtance, I am confident, that both my 
laſt loſs would be ſoon forgotten, and likewiſe it may (by the grace of God) 
put ſuch a turn to my affairs, as to make me in a far better condition be- 
fore winter, than I have been at any time ſince this Rebellion began. And 
(to deal freely with you) otherwiſe I am likely to be put to great ſtreights. 
This bearer, Fitz-Williams, came recommended to me by my Wife: what 
intereſt he hath in that country you will be better able to judge than I; 
they ſay very great, but certainly he is a man of great courage and perfect 
affections to my ſervice; and as ſuch, I confidently recommend him to you; 
but what charge to give him, or how to employ him, I leave to your judg- 
ment to do, as you ſhall find beſt for his ſervice, who is 


Bewaly, 18 
I 


> Tune | Tour moſt real conſtant friend, 
3 0 


CHARLES R. 


I deſire you to ſend me ſpeedy and frequent advertiſements to what pott 
to direct the ſhips for tranſporting your men. 


No. XXI. The 


. 


Ne. XXI. The KING to the Margueſs of Ormonde. 
Ormonde, 


Ecommendations between friends ought to be an information for, not 

an impoſition of, truſt, Wherefore this my ſervant O Neile being 10 

well known to you, (I believe better than to me) I ſhall ſay no more of him, 

but that you know beſt how to make uſe of him for my ſervice. 1 have 

only truſted him with carneſt ſollicitation of the ſpeedy ſupplies from thence, 

and to ſhew (indeed for the country's, not your, information) of what great 
importance they are for my ſervice. 

1 ſhould be ſorry, for many reaſons, that the Peace were not concluded 
before this came to you; but that being, let none diſhearten you from com- 
ing over, (ſo that the ſupplies which come from thence be worthy of your 
command ;) for take it upon my judgement, {which I ſhould be loth to 
forfcit to you) that you ſhall be welcome to evety one here whom I eſteem, 
and I aſſure you chictly to 


Hertford, 26 Tune Tour moſt aſſured, real, conſtant friend, 
1645. | CHARLES R. 


I have commanded O Neile to ſpeak to you concerning two particulars ; 
which arc, the Maiter of the Wards place, and the Vice-Treaſurer's. 


No. XXII. The Kin 70 the Margueſs of Ormonde. 
Ormonde, 


OUR long ſilence (albeit I believe it is not your fault) hath proved 

a misfortune to me, thereby wanting thoſe probable foundations, 
whereby to govern my reſolutions. I have therefore made this diſpatch (and 
it is even late enough) that I may know, with all ſpeed, what J may truſt 
to from Ireland, and to tell you frecly, how that Kingdom may be of uſe 
or prejudice to me, and my directions thereupon. Then know my preſent 
condition to be ſuch, that aſſiſtance from thence can do me no good, unleſs 
it come before the beginning of April next; and that nothing can be of 
more prejudice to my affairs, than that the Peace of Ireland ſhould be con- 
cluded, without a moſt certain aſſurance of a timely and conſiderable aſliſt- 
ance ; as a fruitleſs depriving me of the moſt principal means of perſuading 
the Engliſh Rebels to return to their wits. Wheretore, as you arc carneſtly 
to endeavour the preſent concluſion of the Peace, with poſitive aſſurance, 
that before April next I ſhall have 6000 well armed foot from thence ; (which 
is that I much wiſh) ſo if you find that people either not willing, or able, 
to give me this conſiderable aſſiſtance before the beginning of April next, 
you muſt upon no terms conclude the Peace, without firſt advertiſing 


Oxford, 1 Dec. Tour moſt aſſured faithful conſtant friend, 


ag: CHanLEs R. 


You are to obſerve, that the reaſon of this particular letter is, to enlarge 
you (as much as may be) both in the circumſtance of time and numbers of 
men; ſo really“ deſire the Peace of that country, ſo that it may conduce, 
or at leaſt be no hinderance, to that of this, which it will abſolutely do, 
(than which I know no greater inconvenience can befall me) except I be 
aſſiſted from thence by that time, and with thoſe numbers which is herein 
ict down. | No. XXIII. The 
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N. XXIII. The K IX G 70 the Marqueſs of Ormonde, 
Or monde, 


Cannot but add to my long letter, that upon the word of a Chriſtian l 

never intended Glamorgan ſhould treat any thing without your approba. 
tion, much leſs without your knowledge. For beſides the injury to you, 1 
was always diffident of his judgment, (though I could not think him ſo ex: 
tremely weak) as now to my coſt I have found ; which you may eaſily per- 
ceive by a poſtſcript in a letter of mine to you, that he ſhould have deliver. 
ed you at this his laſt coming into Ireland; which, if you have not had, the 
reaſon of it will be worth the knowing, for which I have commandeg Djs. 
by ſervice, deſiring you to aſſiſt him. And albeit I have too juſt cauſe, for 
the clearing of my honour, to command (as I have done) to proſecute GI. 
morgan in a legal way; yet I will have you ſuſpend the execution of any 
ſentence againſt him, until you inform me fully of all the proceedings. 
For, I believe, it was his miſguided zeal, more than any malice, which 
brought this great misfortune on him and us all. For your part, you have 
in this, as in all other actions, given me ſuch ſatisfaction, that I mean other. 
wiſe, more than by words, to expreſs my eſtimation of you. So I reſt 


Tour moſt aſſured, conſtant, real friend, 
| CHARLES R. 


No. XXIV. 7% KING 10 the Margueſs of Ormonde, 


Ormonde, 


"TAVING not time enough, I muſt refer you, for matter of buſineſs, 
to what I have written to Digi; my intention being, that my com- 
mands to him ate directions to you; for he is only the ſigniſier, but you 
muſt be the actor, of my reſolutions. Vet matter of friendſhip muſt imme- 
diately go between you and me, without any third perſon, which is the 
chief ſubject of theſe lines: and indeed I were much to blame at this time, 
when misfortunes ſhew the falſeneſs of pretended friends, if I did not ſhew 
my value of thoſe I know to be conſtant, which, God knows, are but few. 
However, I am reſolved (by the grace of God) rather to periſh with honeſt 
men, than change my ſide. Wherefore, be aſſured, I can be no other than 


— 3 Zour moſt aſſured, real, conſtant, faithful friend, 
1640. | CHARLES R. 


Ne. XXV. The King to the Marqueſs of Ormonde. 
Ormonde, 


HIS is chiefly to confirm that which I wrote to ou the 5th of this 

month, whereby I approved of what you have dont, both concerning 
your London Treaty and that with General Preſton; ſhewing you alſo the 
great neceſſity for my affairs that you ſhould repicce the Peace with the 1rſb; 
ſo you might do it without ruining conſcience and honour, deſiring you allo 
to follow the Queen and my Son's direction. To this I muſt add, that what- 
ſoever (according to theſe grounds) you ſhall promiſe in my name, I will 


make good, commanding you not to ſtick upon any thing for want of . 
. ma 
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Ne. XXI. The K ING 10 the Marqueſs of Ormonde. 
Ormonde, 


Ecommendations between friends ought to be an information for, not 

an impoſition of, truſt. Wherefore this my ſervant O Neile being ſo 

well known to you, (I belicye better than to me) I ſhall ſay no more of him, 

but that you know beſt how to make uſe of him for my ſervice. I have 

only truſted him with carneſt ſollicitation of the ſpeedy ſupplics from thence, 

and to ſhew (indeed for the country's, not your, information) of what great 
importance they are for my ſervice. 

I ſhould be ſorry, for many reaſons, that the Peace were not concluded be- 
fore this came to you ; but that being, let none diſhearten you from coming 
over, (ſo that the ſupplies which come from thence be worthy of your com- 
mand 3) for take it upon my judgment, (which I ſhould be loth to forfeit to 
you) that you ſhall be welcome to every one here whom I eſteem, and I 
aſſure you chiefly to 


Hereford, 90 7 Tour moſt aſſured, real, conſtant friend, 
1645. 


CHARLES R. 


I have commanded O Neile to ſpeak to you concerning two particulars z 
which are, the Maſter of the Wards place, and the Vice-Treaſuret's. » 


Ne. XXII. The KING to the Margueſs of Ormonde. 


Ormonde, 


OUR long ſilence (albeit I believe it is not your fault) hath proved a 
misfortune to me, thereby wanting thoſe probable foundations, whereby 
to govern my reſolutions. I haye therefore made this diſpatch (and it is even 
late enough) that I may know, with all ſpecd, what I may truſt to from /re- 
land, and to tell you freely, how that Kingdom may be of uſe or prejudice 
to me, and my directions thereupon. Then know my preſent condition to 
be ſuch, that aſſiſtance from thence can do me no good, unleſs it come be- 
fore the beginning of April next; and that nothing can be of more preju- 
dice to my affairs, than that the Peace of Ireland ſhould be concluded, with- 
out a moſt certain aſſurance of a timely and conſiderable aſſiſtance; as a 
fruitleſs depriving me of the moſt principal means of perſuading the Engliſh 
Rebels to return to their wits. Wherefore, as you are carneſtly to endeavour 
the preſent concluſion of the Peace, with poſitive aſſurance, that before April 
next I ſhall have 6000 well armed foot from thence ; (which is that I much 
wiſh) ſo if you find that people cither not willing, or able, to give me this 
conſiderable aſſiſtance before the beginning of April next, you muſt upon 
no terms conclude the Peace, without firſt advertiſing 


Oxford, 1 Der. Tour moſt aſſured; faithful, conſtant friend, 


1645. CHarLEs R. 


You are to obſerve, that the reaſon of this particular letter is, to enlarge 
you (as much as may be) both in the circumſtance of time and numbers of 
men; ſo really I deſire the Peace of that country, ſo that it may conduce, or 
at leaſt be no hinderance, to that of this, which it will abſolutely do (than 
which I know no greater inconvenience can befall me) except I be aſliſted 
from thence by that time, and with thoſe numbers which is herein ſet down. 

Vol. II. D Ne. XXIII. The 
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| Outed, i ** Tour moſt aſſured, real, conſtant, faithful friend, 
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No. XXIII. The KinG to the Marqueſs of Ormonde. 


Ormonde, 


Cannot but add to my long letter, that upon the word of a Chriſtian, 1 

never intended Glamorgan ſhould treat any thing without your approba- 
tion, much leſs without your knowledge. For beſides the injury to you, 1 
was always diffident of his judgment, (though I could not think him ſo ex- 
tremely weak) as now to my coſt I have found; which you may eaſily per. 
ceive by a poſtſcript in a letter of mine to you, that he ſhould have delivereg 
you at this his laſt coming into Ireland; which, if you have not had, the tea- 
ſon of it will be worth the knowing, for which I have commanded Dighys 
ſervice, deſiring you to aſſiſt him. And albeit I have too juſt cauſe, for the 
clearing of my honour, to command (as I have done) to proſecute Glamorgan 
in a legal way; yet I will have you ſuſpend the execution of any ſentence 
againſt him, until you inform me fully of all the proceedings. For, I be- 
lieve, it was his miſguided zeal, more than any malice, which brought this 
great misfortune on him and us all. For your part, you have in this, as in 
all other actions, given me ſuch ſatisfaction, that I mean otherwiſe, more 
than by words, to expreſs my eſtimation of you. So I reſt 


Fan. 30. 1645. Tour moſt aſſured, conſtant, real friend, 
CHARLES R. 


No. XXIV. The KING to the Marqueſs of Ormonde. 


Ormonde, 


HY! NG not time cnough, I muſt refer you, for matter of buſineſs, to 
what 1 have written to Dzgby; my intention being, that my commands 
to him are directions to you; for he is only the ſignifier, but you muſt be 
the actor, of my reſolutions. Yet matter of friendſhip muſt immediately go 
between you and me, without any third perſon, which is the chief ſubject 
of theſe lines: and indeed I were much to blame at this time, when mis- 
fortunes ſhew the falſeneſs of pretended friends, if I did not ſhew my value 
of thoſe I know to be conſtant, which, God knows, are but few. However, 
I am reſolved (by the grace of God) rather to periſh with honeſt men, than 
change my fide. Wherefore, be aſſured, I can be no other than 


CHARLES R. 


No. XXV. The KING to the Margueſs of Ormonde. 


Ormonde, 


HE chief end of this letter is to find a ſafe way of intelligence between 

you and me: wherefore I deſire you to return an anſwer to this, the 

ſame way it comes to you. Next I deſire your opinion concerning a propo- 
ſition that is made to me, which is to poſleſs and fortify a place in Lanca- 
ſpire, which is called the Pole of Foydray. Now I deſire you to enquite, 
(becauſe you can much better do it than I) whether this is of ſuch concern- 
ment, as they would make me believe it is, both in conſideration of help- 
ing me to make uſe of the Iriſh aſliſtance, as alſo for the influence it — 
ave 
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have in thoſe parts of England, that I may be the more careful to ſee it done. 
Laſtly, I deſire you to ſend me word, what event I may probably expect of 
the Iriſb Peace, and have confidence in the inviolable conſtancy of 


Neweaftle, . Tour moſt aſſured, real, faithful, conſtant friend, 
1646. CHARLES R. 


If you do not haſten to relieve Conway, it will be loſt; but as yet it may 
be ſaved. 


No. XXVI. The K IN d to the Margueſs of Ormonde. 
Ormonde, 


HE large diſpatch from you and Djgby of the 2d and zd of December, 

with the full account of your L Treaty, I have received by ſe- 
yeral meſſengers; thereby finding with great contentment, that I am no 
ways deceived in my confidence of you. For I really and heartily approve 
of all that you have hitherto done, and in particular concerning Colonel 
Preſton ; but for further directions, I can only ſay, that upon no terms you 
muſt ſubmit to the ew it, and that you endeavour what you can to repiece 
your breach with the Iriſb, in caſe you can do it with honour and a 
conſcience ; both which are ſo rightly underſtood by you, that I will ncither 
trouble my ſelf nor you with more particulars. I command you to follow 
ſuch orders as the Queen and my Son ſhall ſend you; and fo deſiring to hear 
often from you, 1 66 wats A | 

our moſt aſſurea, real, faithful, conſtant friend, 

„ CHARLES R. 


Commend and excuſe me to all my friends that I write to none, not ha- 
ving time. 


Ne. XXVII. The KING to the Margueſs of Ormonde. 
Ormonde, | 


HIS is chiefly to confirm that which I wrote to you the 5th of this 
month, whereby 1 approved of what you have done, both concerning 
your London Treaty and that with General Preſton; ſhewing you alſo the 
great neceſſity for my affairs that you ſhould repiece the Peace with the Iriſh, 
ſo you might do it without ruining conſcience and honour ; deſiring you alſo 
to follow the Queen and my Son's direction. To this I muſt add, that what- 
ſoever (according to theſe grounds) you ſhall promiſe in my name, I will 
make good, commanding you not to ſtick upon any thing for want of for- 
mal or legal power from me; for as I have, and will, truſt your fidelity, ſo 
I hope you will fully rely on my friendſhip. \. : 
Now you muſt underſtand, that I am under a declarcd reſtraint, not know- 
ing when I ſhall again write unto you. Wherefore I command you to de- 
clare publickly, (and ſtick to it) that you will obey none of my commands, 
but ſuch as you ſhall receive by ſome that you will truſt, who can aſſure you 
of the truth and freedom of my directions, having them immediately from 
me; and if you reſtrict it to thoſe whom you will ſend to know my pleaſure, 
ſhall be well liked by | 
Newcaftle, 27 Jan. Tour moſt aſſured, real, faithful, conſtant friend, 
1646. | CHARLES R. 
No. XXVIII. The 
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No. XXVIII. The KING to the Marqucſi of Ormonde, 


Ormonde, 


Have received your ſarſenet diſpatches by this bearer Robert Leſley, but 
1 cannot read one word of them; ſo that I know nothing of your affairs 
but what this bearer relates and Gazette news. Was there ever ſuch a thins 
as to write in a cypher, that 1 have not uſed (as I believe) theſe two years, ha. 
ving uſed others ſince? Ask Digby (for this I lay to his, not your, fault) if 
he and I did not chide one another handſomely in another cypher, a little 
before I came from Oxford; and I know no reaſon why he ſhould not have 
uſed it now, if he be not diſpleaſed with it for having uſed it in a miſtaken 
argument to me. Well, a ſmall penance ſhall expiate this crime. | 

Now as to my buſineſs, I muſt do like a man in the dark, grope and go 
lowly : wherefore, all I can for the preſent ſay is, that I am glad the Jr; 
Peace is made, but can give no directions at this time concerning aſſiſtance, 
having neither Army not garriſon left in England, and my ſelf a kind of ho- 
nourable priſoner. Wherefore the deſign tor my relicf is moſt likely to be 
made by the Queen of England and Queen of France; therefore for the 
preſent I refer you to them: neverthelels I ſhall, how ſoon any thing ſhall 
occur to me, give you my directions. So I reſt 


Tour moſt aſſured, real, faithful, conſtant friend, 


Newcaſtle, 6 
wn” Sy CHARLES R. 


The cypher wherein I wrote to Digi a little before I came from Oxford 
laſt. | 


No. XXIX. The Remonſtrance of the Lords Spiritual and Ten- 
al and Commons in Parliament aſſembled, declaring the 
acknowledgment of their hearty thankfulneſs to the moſt honour- 
able James Marqueſs of Ormonde, Lord Lieutenant General 


of Ireland, his Excellency. 
W the Lords and Commons aſſembled in Parliament in our whole body 

do preſent our ſelves before your Lordſhip, acknowledging with great 
ſenſe and feeling your Lordſhip's ſingular goodneſs to us the Proteſtant party, 
and thoſe who have faithfully and conſtantly adhered unto them, who have 
been preſerved to this day (under God) by your Excellency's providence and 
pious care, which hath not been done without a vaſt expence out of your own 
eſtate, as alſo the hazarding of your Perſon in great and dangerous difficulties. 
And when your Lordſhip found your ſelf (with the ſtrength remaining with 
you) to be too weak to reſiſt an inſolent, (and upon all advantages) a perfidious 
and bloody enemy, rather than we ſhould periſh, you have in your care trans- 
ferred us to their hands, that are both able and willing to preſerve us; 
and that, not by a bare caſting us off, but complying ſo far with us, that 
you have not denied our deſires of hoſtages, and amongſt them of one of 
your moſt dear Sons. All which being ſuch a free earneſt of your Excel- 
lency's love to our Religion, Nation, and both our Houſes, do incite us 
here to come unto you, with hearts filled with your love, and tongues de- 
claring how much we are obliged unto your Excellency, profeſſing our te. 


ſolutions are with all real ſervice (to the utmoſt of our power) to — 
3 0 
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the ſincerity of this our acknowledgment and affections to you, and to per- 
petuate to poſterity the memory of your Excellency's merits, and our thank- 
fulneſs, we have appointed this inſtrument to be entered in both Houſes, 
and under the hands of both Speakers to be preſented to your Lordſhip, 


RI. BoLTon, Canc'. 
MavRice Eusrack, Speaker. 


17 die Martii 1646. Intrat. per Int. 179 dic Martii 1646. per Phill. 
Vall. Savage, Dep' Cl Patl, Forncley, Ci Dom' Com. 


The Lord Lieutenant's Speech to both Houſes of Parliament, 
upon preſenting their Remonſtrance to his Grace the 17th of 
March 1646. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


HAT you have now read and delivered hath much ſurptized me, 
and contains matter of higher obligation laid upon me by you than 
thus ſaddenly to be anſwered; yet I may not ſuffer you to depart hence 
without ſaying ſomewhat unto you; and firſt I aflure you, that this acknow- 
ledgment of yours is unto me a jewel of very great value, which 1 ſhall lay 
up amongſt my choiceſt treaſures, it being not only a full confutation of 
thoſe calumnies that have been caſt upon my actions during the time I 
have had the honour to ſerve his Majeſty here, but likewiſe an antidote 
againſt - the virulency and poiſon of thoſe tongues and pens, that I am well 
aſſured, will buſily ſet on work to traduce and blaſt the integrity of my pre- 
ſent proceedings for your preſervation. And now, my Lords and Gentle- 
men, ſince this may perhaps be the laſt time, that 1 ſhall have the honour to 
ſpeak to you from this place; and ſince, that next to the words of a dying 
man (thoſe of one ready to baniſh himſelf from his country for the good of 
it) challenge credit, give me leave before God and you, here to proteſt, 
that in all the time I have had the honour to ſerve the King my Maſter, I 
never received any commands from him, but ſuch as. ſpeak him a wilc, 
pious, Proteſtant Prince; zealous of the Religion he profeſſeth, the welfare of 
his ſubjects, and induſtrious to promote and ſettle peace and tranquility in 
all his Kingdoms; and I ſhall beſeech you to look no otherwiſe upon me, 
than upon a ready inſtrument ſet on work by the King's wiſdom and good- 
neſs for your preſervation; wherein, if I have diſcharged myſelf to his appro- 
bation and yours, it will be the greateſt ſatisfaction and comfort, I ſhall take 
with me, wherever it ſhall plcale God to direct my ſteps; and now that I 
may diſmiſs you, I beſeech God long, long to preſerve my gracious Maſter, 
and to reſtore peace and reſt to this afflicted Church and Kingdom. 


Ne. XXX. A Speech made by the Lord Lieutenant General of 
the Kingdom of Ireland, to the General Aſſembly of the Con- 
federate Catholicks at the City of Kilkenny, at the concluſion 
of the Peace in 1648. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


Shall not ſpeak to thoſe expreſſions of duty and loyalty ſo cloquently di- 
geſted into a diſcourſe, by the Gentlemen appointed by you to deliver 
your ſenſe, you will preſently have in your hands greater and more ſolid 
Vo“. II. E arguments 
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arguments of his Majeſty's gracious acceptance than I can enumerate, or tha 
perhaps you yourſelves diſcern; fot beſides the proviſion made againſt yo : 
remoteſt fears of the ſeverity of certain laws, and beſides many other — 
doms and bounty conveyed to you and your poſterity by theſe Articl "> 
there is a door and that a large one not left, but purpoſely (et open, to * 
you entrance by your future merits to whatſocver of honour, or 8 4 
vantage you can reaſonably wiſh, ſo that you have in preſent fruition, what 
may abundantly ſatisfy, and yet there are no bounds ſet to your hopes; but 
you are rather invited, or (to uſe the new phraſe but to an old and bettet 
purpoſe) you ſeem to have a call from heaven to exerciſe your Arms, and 
uttermoſt fortitude in the nobleſt and juſteſt cauſe the world hath known: 
for let all the circumſtances incident to a great and good cauſe of war be 
examined, and they will be found comprehended in that which you are now 
warrantably called to defend, Religion, not in the narrow circumlcribed de. 
finition of it, by this, or that late found out names, but Chriſtian Religion 
is our quarrel, which certainly is as much, as fatally ſtruck ar ( may lay 
more) by the blaſphemous licence of this age, than ever it was by the rude} 
incurſions of the moſt barbarous and avowed enemies to Chriſtianity; the 
venerable laws and fundamental conſtitutions of our anceſtors are trodden yn. 
der impious and for the moſt part mechanick feet. 

The ſacred Perſon of our King (the Life of thoſe Laws, and the Head of 
thoſe Conſtitutions) is under an ignominious impriſonment, and his life threaten. 
cd to be taken away by the ſacrilegious hands of the baſeſt of the people that 
owe him obedience; and to cndear the quarrel to you, the fountain of all 
the benefits you have but now acknowledged, and of what you may further 
hope for by this Peace and your own merits is in danger to be obſtructed 
the execrable murther of the worthicſt Prince that ever ruled theſe iſlands. 

In ſhort, hell can add nothing to the deſperate miſchief now openly pro- 
jeted. And now judge if a greater, a more glorious field was ever ſet o 
to action, and then prepare yourſelves to enter into it, receiving theſe few 
advices from one thoroughly imbarked with you in the adventure. 

Firſt, let me recommend unto you that to this, as to all holy actions 
(and ſuch certainly is this) you will prepare yourſelves with perfect charity; 
a Charity that may obliterate whatever of rancour a long continued Civil 
War may have contracted in you againſt any that ſhall now co-operate with 
you in ſo bleſſed a work, and let his engagement with you in this whoever 
he is, be, as it ought to be, a bond of unity, of love, of concord, ſtronger 
than the ncareſt ties of nature. | 

In the next place, mark and beware of thoſe that ſhall go about to renew 
or create jealouſies in you, under what pretence ſoever, and account ſuch 
as infernal Miniſters imployed to promote the black deſign on foot to ſubvert 
Monarchy, and to make us all ſlaves to thoſe that are ſo, to their own ava- 
ricious luſts. 

Away, as ſoon, and as much as poſſibly may be, with thoſe diſtinctions 
of Nation, and of parties, which are the fields wherein the ſeeds of thoſe 
ranker weeds are ſown by the great enemy of our peace. 

In the laſt place, let us all diveſt ourſelves of that prepoſterous, that ridi- 
culous ambition, and ſelf intereſt which rather leads to our threatened ge- 
neral ruin than to the enjoyment of adyantages unſcaſonably deſired. 

And if at any time you ſhall think. yourſelves pincht too near the bone, by 
theſe taxes and levies that may be impoſed for your defence; conſider then 
how vain, how fooliſh a thing it will be to ſtarye a righteous cauſe for want 
of neceſſary ſupport, to preſerve yourſelves fat, and gilded ſactifices to the 
rapine of a mercileſs enemy. 


And 
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And if we come thus well prepared to a contention ſo juſt on our part, 
God will bleſs our endeavours with ſucceſs and victory, or will crown our 
ſufferings with honour and patience; for what honour will it not be, if God 
have ſo determined of us to periſh with a long glorious Monarchy ? And who 
can want patience to ſuffer with oppreſt Princes? 

But as our endeavouts, ſo let our prayets be vigorous, that they may be 
delivered ftom a more unnatural Rebellion, than is mentioned by any itory, 
now raiſed to the higheſt pitch of ſucceſs againſt them. 

I ſhould now ſay ſomething to you for myſelf in retribution to the advan- 
tageous mention made of me and my endeavours to bring this ſettlement to 
paſs, but I confeſs my thoughts were wholly taken up with thoſe much 
greater concetnments; let it ſuffice that as I wiſh to be continued in your 
good eſteem and affection, ſo I ſhall freely adventure upon any hazard, and 
eſteem no trouble or difficulty too great to encounter, it 1 may maniteſt 
my zeal to this cauſe, and diſcharge ſome part of the obligations that are 
upon me to ſerve this Kingdom. 


N. XXXI. The King to the Marqueſs of Ormonde. 


Ormonde, 


EST you might be miſled by falſe rumours; I have thought fit by this 

to tell you my true condition. I am hete in a Treaty, but ſuch a one, 

as if I yield not to all that is propoſed to me, I mult be a cloſe priſoner, 

being ſtill under reſtraint. Wherefore I muſt command you two things; 

firſt, to obcy all my wife's commands; then not to obey any publick com- 

mand of mine, until I ſend you word, that I am free from reſtraint. Laſtly, 

be not ſtartled at my great conceſſions concerning Ireland; for that they will 
come to nothing. This is all at this time from 


Newport in the Ile e ö ö 
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N'. XXXII. The ſame to the ſame. 
Ormonde, 


Hope before this, mine of the tenth of this month will have come to 

your hands. I ſent it by the way of France. This is not only to con- 
firm the contents of that, but alſo to approve of certain commands to you 
likewiſe to command you to proſecute certain inſtructions, until I ſhall, un- 
der my own hand, give you other commands. And though you will hear, 
that this Treaty is near, or at leaſt moſt likely to be concluded, yet believe 
it not; but purſue the way you are in, with all poſlible vigour. Deliver 
alſo that my command to all your friends; but not in a publick way; becaule 
otherwiſe it may be inconvenient to me, and particularly to Inchiquin. So 
being confident of your punctual obſervance of theſe my directions, I reſt 


jewpert, Saturday Tour moſt real, faithful, conſtant friend, 
28 08. 1648. | | CHARLES R. 


Take notice that I found the decyphering part of my cypher differing from 
the alphabetical, according to which I have written, and corrected the other. 
This incloſed does refer to what you ſhall direct him in my ſervice. 
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N. XXXIII. The Margueſs of Ormonde to F. Oliver Dar 
titular Biſhop of Dromore. 


My Lord, 


Have received yours of the 11th of this month with the copy of Cardi. 
[| nal Mazarin's to you; upon which you are pleaſed to deſire my ſenſe, 
that you may not be ignorant in a matter ſo, nearly concerning you, in re. 
lation to the charge you, have from the King of France, nor temils to act the 
part of an honeſt and faithful ſubject, as you-ſhall be commanded. - Vet you 
ſay you conceive your, keeping firm as you are, to be the moſt advantageous 
courſe, you can take to avoid diſadvantage and diſhonour. 5 

The beſt way to comply with your deſire (as I underſtand it) will be, in 
the firſt place to ſet down what hath been done by me in obedience to the 
King my Maſter's command; upon which his eminency took pretext to write 
that letter to you. | 

His Majeſty, about the beginning of Auguſt, thought fit to employ me 
about ſome affairs of his to his Highneſs Don Juan; and amongſt other things 
gaye me order, upon all fitting opportunities, to ſignify to any of his ſub. 
- jets in the French ſervice, that his Majeſty had preſent uſe of them in his ; 
and to require them to march to ſuch places as I ſhould direct them. In 
purſuance of this order, upon the rendering of Conde, I made the King's 
pleaſure known to Colonel Muskery and Sir James Darcy; who thereupon 
expreſſed all poſſible duty to his Majeſty, and all readineſs to obey his com- 
mands, as his moſt loyal and obedient ſubjects. But they deſired, in the per- 
formance of that duty, to have liberty to provide for their honour, by de- 
manding their diſmiſſion from his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty; which they con- 
ccived, could not be denied them; proviſion having been made in their Ca- 
pitulation for it, and for a month's pay for the Officers and Soldiers at part- 
ing. I confeſs I neither was, nor am yet ſatisfied, that there was neceſſity 
for that formality (their own King's command interpoſing, and extending 
no farther than to come to ſcrve under his S and by his orders 
and no other) but that they might very well diſpenſe with the demanding 
of paſsports, if they would quit their pretenſions to the month's pay, and 
could reaſonably ſuſpect they would be broken with in this, as, they have 
been in other particulars, equally capitulated for them. 

Yet they perſiſting in their belief it was neceſſary, and engaging their ho- 
nours to me, to demand their paſsports; and in caſe they ſhould be either re- 
fuſed or granted, to do what became them in allegiance, I made no attempt 
to draw thcir Officers or men from them. And this is what hath hitherto palt 
in this matter; except that I am lately aſſured, that Muskery hath demanded 
his paſs, but with what ſucceſs I cannot yet tell. However, I muſt con- 
clude, that his Eminence, when he ſays my ſollicitation hath proved incffec- 
tual, either was not well informed, or intended not ſo much your informa- 
tion in the truth of that paſſage, as to endeavour to corrupt the Officers and 
Soldiers of the. Iriſb Nation where you are, and to diſpoſe them to diſobey 
their King's orders (when they ſhould be ſent them) by laying before them 
a feigned example of diſobedience - in others; which though it had been 
true, ought rather to have been deteſted than imitated. 

For what concerns the King my Maſter's good treatment in France, and 
the continuance of a monthly aſſiſtance to him from thence, (urged by the 
Cardinal to argue his Majeſty of ingratitude, or me of indiſcretion or im- 
poſture) I ſhall not ſay more, than that his. Majeſty is well known to be of 
a nature much more inclined to forget injuries than benefits; and that it falls 

2 | R not 
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not within my province in his affairs, to know when, or from whence he 
receives money. 

But that my proceedings at Conde were warranted and approved, will be 
evident to you, by the encloſed copy of the orders his Majeſty ſent to Co- 
lone! Muskery and Sir James Darcy, and by thoſe which the Officers with 
you may in due time receive. So that I cannot but wonder, fo great and 
wiſe a Miniſter, as his Eminence ſhould (to ſerve any preſent turn how im- 
portant ſoever) make uſe of ſuch artifices, are not only lyable to preſent and 
palpable detection and refutation, but are in the laſt degree injurious to the 
honour and reputation of a ſervant, that hath punctually oblerved, and not 
at all exceeded his Maſter's commands. I think, I know what is due from 
me to the firſt Miniſter of a great King; and I am ſure there is no man ſhall, 
upon all occaſions, treat him with more reſpect. But I then expect to be 
treated allo as a Gentleman, and not to be charged with an unditcreet zeal, 
nor with acting without warrant, through partiality to the ſervice of the 
Spaniard, and to the diſſervice of my Maſter, as I am by his Eminence, to 
whom as I owe no account of my diſcretion, ſo I rake him always to be 
an incompetent Judge of my fidelity, and at this time no very proper one 
of what is good or bad, for my Maſtcr's ſervice. 

And ſince he hath been pleaſed to uſurp an authority to judge and con- 
demn me, with circumſtances of calumny, not uſually procceding from the 
Miniſter of one Prince to the ſcrvant of another; I conceive he gives me juſt 
ground to put you in mind, that by his miniſtration an alliance is made be- 
tween France and the murthercrs of a juſt and lawful King; and that flot 
only without any neceſſity, but upon ſuch infamous conditions, as no neceſ- 
ſity can juſtify ; I mean the baniſhing out of France diſpoſſeſſed Princes, the 
grand-children to Henry IV. Add to this, that his Eminence is the inſtru- 
ment of ſuch an alliance, as gives countenance and ſupport to the Uſurpers 
of the Rights of Kings, and the profeſled perſecutors of Roman Catholicks, 
and the deſtroyers of your Nation, and to thoſe by whom the Nobility and 
Gentry of it are maſſacred at home, and led into flavery, or driven to beg- 
gary abroad. 

And now I preſume you will no longer be of opinion, that it can be 
conſiſtent with honour or advantage, for any of our King's ſubjects (eſpe- 
cially of the Ir;/þ Nation) to be flattered or brib'd by the Cardinal from the 
duty they owe to their natural King, and their deſolate country. 

By this time your Lordſhip conccives my ſenſe of that letter, upon which 
you deſired it. And as you have done me a very great favour in ſending it 
to me, ſo if you pleaſe to make this letter of mine at leaſt as publick, as that 
of his Eminence hath been, you will by an act of juſtice oblige me to con- 
tinue 


Your Lordſhip's affefttionate humble ſervant, 
Sept. 1656. ORMONDE. 


N*, XXXIV. Letter from the Speaker of the Houſe of Commons 
of Ireland, to the Duke of Ormonde on his being made Lord 
Lieutenant of that Kingdom. 


May it pleaſe your Grace, | 


1 AM commanded by the Knights, Citizens and Burgeſſes, now aſſembled 
in the Parliament of this his Majeſty's Kingdom of Ireland, to make 
known to your Grace the great contentment and ſatisfaction they have in the 
contemplation of the high wiſdom of his Majeſty, in the happy choice he hath 
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made of your Lordſhip to be his Lieutenant and chief Governor of this his 
Kingdom; and as they cannot but retain a thankful memory of your Lord. 
ſhip's noble actings here, when you formerly held that high place in this 
Kingdom, and your great care and indefatigable labours in thoſe troubleſome 
times, with the often hazard of your life, towards ſubduing the Rebels in 
this Kingdom, and reducing them to the obedience, by the laws of God and 
nature, due from them to the King's ſacred Perſon and Royal authority; ſo 
they do alſo acknowledge, with all humble thanktulneſs to your Grace, the 
endeavours you have uſed under his ſacred Majeſty, ſince his happy Reſtora. 
tion,. for laying ſure foundations, as for the firm eſtabliſhing of the true Re- 
formed Proteſtant Religion ſettled by law in this Kingdom, ſo of the Engliſh 
intereſt in this his Majeſty's Kingdom, to the great joy and contentment of 
all his Majeſty's good ſubjefts. And they have commanded me to aſſure 
your Grace, that they will be ready and forward, upon all occaſions, to con. 
tribute their beſt endeavours, under your Lordſhip's government, for the ho- 
nour and ſervice of his Majeſty, the good and welfare of this his Kingdom; 
and the contentment and ſatisfaction of your Lordſhip. Having thus ſigni- 
fied unto your Grace, what was given me in charge by the Houſe, I ſhall | 
only beſeech your Grace to believe that I am, and ſhall be moſt ready upon 
all occaſions to ſhew myſelf 


Dublin, Dec. 6. Tour Grace's moſt affettionate and moſt faithful ſervant, 


166 


Jon TEMPLE, Speaker. 


No. XXXV. The Duke of Ormonde's Letter to the Speaker of 
the Houſe of Commons. 


T HE contentment and ſatisfaction expreſſed by the Houſe of Commons, 
for his Majeſty's choice of me for the government of that his Kingdom, 
as I find in your letter of the 6th of December, written by their command, 
is not only a high ſatisfaction to me, as it manifeſts the full approbation of 
that wiſe Aſſembly of his Majeſty's election made of me; but alſo a great 
encouragement towards the undertaking of ſo difficult a work, ſince I may 
promiſe myſelf the concurrent endeavours of that body whilſt it remains one, 
and of every particular Member, when it ſhall be diſſolved, I ſhall deſire you 
to return the Houſe my very hearty thanks for the confidence they have of me, 
with this aſſurance, that I ſhall never diſappoint it, or ever be wanting in 
my endeavours to preſerve the true Proteſtant Religion eſtabliſhed by law, 
and a Royal Engliſh intereſt in that Kingdom; which are the things I have 
contended for with all my power, and ſo I truſt in God ſhall continue to 
do as long as I live. And ſo I remain 


aue H Jan. 1, Tour affettionate friend to ſerve you, 
bt ORMONDE. 
Ne. XXXVI. Addreſs to the K ING by the Houſe of Commons of 
Ireland. 


May it pleaſe your ſacred Majeſty, 
E your Majeſty's moſt loyal and moſt dutiful ſubjects, the Commons 
in this preſent Parliament aſſembled, with all thankfulneſs acquieſcing 
ja your Majeſty's Royal pleaſure concerning the ſettling of Ireland, — 
3 0 
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in your gracious Declaration of the zoth of November 1660, and inſtructions 
purſuant thereunto, do at this time, with an impaticnce mixt with that hum- 
ble and lowly ſubmiſſion that becomes us, wait and long tor the tull per- 
fetion of what your Majeſty hath, with ſo much witdom, care and induſtry, 
laid the foundation. And therefore do moſt humbly ſupplicate your Majeſty, 
that the great Bill of ſettlement now before you, may reccive ſuch a dit- 
patch as the weight of the thing itſelf, and your Majeſty's other great at- 
fairs will admit, that thereby your Majeſty and your people may comtortably 
hope to ſee an end of the waſting deſolations and calamitics, which this 


Kingdom hath ſo long languiſhed under and laboured with. And leſt the 


applications and importunities of private perſons to your Majeſty, may tire 
out your Princely patience, and protract and delay that ſo much deſired Bill, 
they preſume further moſt humbly to ſupplicate your Majeſty, that no pro- 
viſo's, that do intrench upon any perſons or intereſts in the ſaid Declaration 
or Inſtructions, or leſſen any proviſion deſigned or appointed for them, or 
any of them, may paſs your Royal aſſent. And that the ſatisfaction provided 
by your Majeſty's Declaration or Inſtructions for the Adventurers and ſol- 
diers before and ſince 1649. with thoſe other intereſts mentioned therein, 
may be entirely preſcrved and ſecured, by which (though the expectation of 
ſo many private perſons may be diſappointed) your Majeſty's Royal intenti- 
ons will be preſerved inviolable to the body of your people; and the execu- 
tion of the ſaid Bill in the ſeveral parts of it rendered more practicable. All 
which we humbly ſubmit and lay at your Majeſty's fect, with our conſtant 
prayers to Almighty God for your long and proſperous reign over us. | 


Dated at the Commons Houſe of Parliament this 6th day of March 
in the 14th year of your Majeſty's reign. 
Jon TEMPLE, Speaker. 


Letter of the Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, to the Duke of 
Ormonde concerning the Addreſs. 


May it pleaſe your Grace, 


AM commanded by the Commons aſſembled in Parliament in this King- 

dom humbly to inform your Grace, that on very weighty and publick 
conſiderations, they have prepared an humble petition and addreſs to his ſa- 
cred Majeſty ; which containing matter of great importance to the long 
wiſhed for ſettlement of this Kingdom, they have committed the care of its 
conveyance to Doctor Gorge Member of this Houſe; who being preſent ar 
the debates concerning the ſame, hath received the commands of the Houſe 
to inform your Grace of the rcaſons which inclined them thereunto, and have 
commanded me to recommend him to your Grace, that by your favour the 
ſame may be preſented to his Majeſty. Which being all that I have at pre- 
ſcar to trouble your Grace with, I remain 


Tour Grace's moſt humble and moſt faithful ſervant, 


From the Commons Houſe of Par- ; 
liament this 6th of March 1651. | h 
| Jonx TEMPLE, Speaker, 


No. XXXVII. The 
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No. XXXVII. The Duke of Ormonde's Letter to the Speaker 
acknowledging his thanks for the 300001. 


SIR, 


AVING received ſo great a teſtimony of the eſteem and affection of 
the Houſe of Commons, as is contained in their votes of the 4th of 
March laſt; and thoſe having produced the tranſmiſſion of a Bill hither, and 
his Majeſty's gracious approbation to the return of it in due form, and in 
order to the complcating of it to my advantage; I hold it high time, ou 
their well choſen Speaker, to make known to that worthy Aſſembly the deep 
ſenſe I have, and ſhall ever retain of ſo extraordinary, ſo laſting, and ſo uſe. 
ful an obligation, as by thoſe votes and the conſequences of them, is laid 
upon me and my family to ſerve that Houſe and thoſe they repreſent, to 
the utmoſt of our power, ſo long as it ſhall pleaſe God to give me life, and 
my Houſe continuance. And although it was impoſſible to contrive a pre. 
ſent of more honour and;profit at once, (the latter being rarely enough com- 
patible with the former) yet in this they are pleaſed to make me, it falls out, 
that they meet without poſlibility of ſeparation, unleſs by my own fault or 
folly. For as the retroſpe conſideration inducing the bounty, in the advan- 
tageous mention made of it in thoſe votes, is more valuable than the thi 
itſelf, by how much it is leſs periſhable; ſo the proſpect forward obliges to 
nothing, but to that which, if God bleſs my endeavours with ſucceſs, muſt 
be of durable advantage ro me and my poſterity, in faithfully ferving the 
King my Maſter, and the juſt, prudent, impartial and uncorrupted govern- 
ing of thoſe people he hath been pleaſed to commit to my charge and care, 
in and with whole proſperity and happineſs that of me and mine is bound 
up. The performance of theſe duties are the beſt and moſt proper retribu- 
tion I can make for ſuch a preſent; and theſe I ſet before me, as the task 
and buſineſs of that part of my life, which God and the King ſhall deſign for 
that employment. And it ſhall be the buſineſs of the reſt of my life-to pray, 
that in what hand ſoever the government of that Kingdom ſhall be placed, 
the ſame ends may be faithfully aimed at, and ſucceſsfully attained. And fo 
I remain 
Whitehall, 19th of Tour very affeftionate humble ſervant, 
April 1662. ORMONDE. 


No. XXXVIII. Mr. Secretary Nicholas 20 the Lords Juſtices. 


My wery good Lords, 


S ſoon as I received your Lordſhips letter of the 19th inſtant, I forth- 
with acquainted his Majeſty with it, and with the order of the Houle 

of Commons of the 4th of March laſt, concering the Bill tranſmitted by 
your Lordſhips, for raiſing of thirty thouſand pounds for his Grace the Duke 
of Ormonde. Which buſineſs, I aſſure your Lordſhips, was and is moſt ac- 
ceptable to his Majeſty, who interprets it as an act and teſtimony of your 
Lordſhips and the Houſe of Commons ſingular affection to his Majeſty, of 
whom his Grace the Duke of Ormonde hath ſo eminently merited by his 
many conſtant and excellent ſervices throughout the late troubles and uſurpa- 
tions. Your Lordſhips may eaſily judge how welcome that Bill was, not 
only to his Majeſty, but to all the Lords of the Privy Council, by the ſpeedy 
diſpatch and return of it to you. Indeed I have not known any thing re- 
0 | | ccivc 
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ceive a more chcarful and unanimous concurrence, than that Bill had at the 
Council Table here; not one perſon but ſeemed much rejoiced to bear a 
part in the diſpatch of ſo good a buſineſs. And ſo your Lordſhips may (if 
you think good) let the Houſe of Commons underſtand. 1 am with much 
truth and humble reſpect, My very good Lords 


Whitehall, 19 April Tour Lordſbip's moſt humble and moſt obedient ſervant, 


EDWARD NICHOLAS. 


No. XXXIX. Speech of the Duke of Ormonde to the Parliament, 
on Saturday the 27th of September 1662. upon his Grace's 
giving the Royal Aſſent to ſeveral Acts of Parliament. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


HERE is no duty incident to the place I have the honour to ſerve the 

King in, to which I come with leſs willingneſs or confidence, than to 
this of ſpeaking to ſuch an Aſſembly; and by that time I have done you 
will acknowledge 1 have reaſon to be unſatisfied with the neceſſity impoſed 
by cuſtom upon al! that fit in this place to make ſpeeches; a cuſtom per- 
haps reaſonably introduced by thoſe that did, or at leaſt thought they did it 
well; but ſomewhat hardly continued upon thoſe that were ſute they dil it 
ill. And yet though I am in the number of the laſt, I will rather obey the 
neceſſity than hazard the imputation of ſullenneſs or ſingularity. Beſides, I 
do not know, but that to be ſilent at this time, and in this place, may be 
a greater fault than any I hope I ſhall commir in ſpeaking; tor we are taught 
by infallible authority, and enjoined by indiſpenſable precept, and it ſeems 
to be agrecable to the dictates of nature and reaſon, as well as of religion 
and piety, that for all the bleſſings we receive from the Divine Majeſty, we 
ſhould make as proportionable returns as lie within our power; and there— 
fore publick and national bleſſings, do require publick and ſolemn cclebra- 
tions. This was it that induced the tranſmiſſion of that Act for an anniver- 
ſary thankſgiving for his Majcſty's moſt happy reſtitution , and this is it, which 
if it be duly, that is ſincerely performed, is moſt like to perpetuate to us, 
and to our poſterity, all the happineſſes conſequent to that bleſſing. 

What theſe happineſſes are, or at leaſt may be, if we ourſelves obſtruct not 
the courſe of them, would be beſt diſcerned, and ſer off by a retroſpect into 
the ſtate of things for above twenty years paſt; and by oppoſing to that diſ- 
mal object of our remembrance, the chearfulneſs and ſerenity of the proſpect 
forwards, | 

If the miſeries and deſolations of thoſe ycars could be enumerated in the 
time I mean to allow this diſcourſe; or if they could be deſcribed to the 
lite, by ſo ill an orator as I am, they would be fewer, and more ſupportable 
than I doubt the ſad experience of too many have found them to be. 

I ſhall therefore only put you in mind of ſome more remarkable and fun- 
damental deliverances and reſtitutions, wrought by molt wonderful provi- 
dence, as a thankful acknowledgment fit, as I conccive, to be the ſubject 
of the firſt diſcourſe from this place, where I have the honour, how unwor- 
N and how unreſcmblingly ſoever, to repreſent the Majeſty of my Great 

aſter. 

This very ſeat of Royalty is delivered from ſome neglected corner, or con- 
temptible uſe, or from a prophanation worſe than either, from the ulurpa- 
tion of mean and low aſpircrs, who having no ſhadow of right to it, had 
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no other way to aſcend it, than by treading down and deſtroy ing whatever 
was ordained by God or man, to fence and guard it; their extravagant Am. 
bition tranſporting them, and darkening their underſtanding to that degree 
as not to conſider how ſhort their poſſeſſion of that throne muſt be, to the 
diſarming and violation of which, they themſelves had but newly ſhewn the 
way. 
We ſee this throne now reſtored to its proper place and natural uſe, ſur- 
rounded and ſupported by Peers and Prelates, by Officers, Magiſtrates and 
Judges, the out-works, as well as ornaments of Majeſty. 

We ſec it reſtored to the approach, and I doubt not to the delight of the 
meaneſt of the Commons, whom you Gentlemen do, nor ought not gic. 
dain to repreſent; for they are the foundation upon which Monarchy is built, 
the ſtrength wherewith it is guarded, and the wealth whereby it is ſuſtained, 
inriched and beautified. | 

It is reſtored to the undoubted lawful poſſeſſor, the offspring of a long 
continued race of Princes; in whom all the conteſted titles of former ages 
are met, without the pretence of a competitor, and in whom all the virtues 
of the Princes of thoſe ages are united, without the ſeverity (to ſay no worſe 
of ſome of the great and warlike; and without the as harmful weakneſſes 
of others of more devout and peaccable diſpoſitions; a Prince that hath giyen 
frequent proof, that though he loves and ſeeks peace for his ſubjects ſakes, he 
fears not war for his own. 

This ſword, the inſtrument of conferring military honour, and the em- 
blem of inflicting puniſhment, is delivered from the ridiculous ſtage-like 
geantry of later times, and from a more execrable and tragical abuſe, from 
cutting off the moſt innocent, and defending the moſt guilty. | 

We ſee it now by the viſible, immediate hand of God reſtored, and 
into that hand that only had his Commiſſion to bear and uſe it; and let it 
be our prayer, that he bear it long, and that he bear it not in vain, but to 
the terror and extermination of evil doers, and to the ſupport and proteQion 
of thoſe that do well. | 

The King himſelf, whoſe throne and ſword theſe are, is accountable to 
God, and we to God for him, for many and great deliverances; he is deli- 
vered from the murtherers of his father, and the uſurpers of his inheritance; 
from their reſtleſs endeavours to deſtroy his perſon, and to blaſt his fame; 
from their open violence and ſecret contrivements againſt both; from exile, 
and all the affliting conſequences of that miſerable ſtate of a King; from 
comfortleſs wandrings for protection; from cold receptions; from narrow 
ſupports; and from ſuch applications for them, as were more unſupportable, 
than the want of them could be to him that was born, and delights to give, 
rather than receive them. He is delivered from a continual tormenting 
anxicty for the danger of his friends, and the oppreſſion and flayery of his 
country; from the importunity of impertinent arguments drawn from his 
misfortunes, to draw him from his Religion; and from a neceſſity of 
hearing, and bearing with the reproaches and revilings caſt upon our then 
deſolate Church, only becauſe ſhe was deſolate, and made fo by her own un- 
natural children, 

From this dejected, deſpiſed, and in all human appearance, deſperate con- 
dition, he is raiſed and reſtored to the throne of his fathers, to his native 
country, become more dear and valuable to him, by his experience of others, 
to the free and uncontrouled exerciſe of the Religion he was bred in, to a 
capacity of making Royal retribution for any kindneſs he hath received abroad 
or from home; and which is the greateſt earthly felicity, ſo good à King as 
he could wiſh, he is not only reſtored to, but by the love of his people, 
without the chargeable, and many times dangerous aſſiſtance of — 

3 Was 


who are not over tender, not much diſtinguiſhing betwixt the party they 
come to aſſiſt, and that they come to ſubdue, when they are made umpites 
in ſuch quarrels; for they rarely imploy their auxiliary treaſure and blood, 
purely out of generoſity and juſtice, which may in romance be found the ul- 
timate end of ſuch aſſiſtance, but ſeldom in the truth of hiſtory. 

Here it may be obſerved, that if the revolt and deviation of our Nations 
trom their King, and from Monarchy itſelf, was the molt unreaſonable and 
prodigious that any age hath known, their voluntary uncompelled rcturn to 
both, is as much without example; nor indeed could the return have been 
ſo miraculous, if the revolt had not been ſo prodigious; and it may alſo be 
worth the obſerving, that as the firſt moſt bloody eruption from Peace to 
Rebellion, took birth in this Kingdom, ſo from hence came the firſt over- 
tures to peace and ſubmiſſion. 

By, and with the King's deliverance and reſtitution, our Church is dcli- 
vered from contempt, ſactilege and deſolation, and reſtored to a due vene- 
ration, a competent improving ſupport, and to fair beginnings of decency 
and order. 

Our laws are delivered from corrupt, incompetent interpreters, from mon- 
ſtrous, unnatural expoſitions and applications, and juſtice is reſtored to the 
diſtribution of upright, learned, lawtully ſworn and authorized Judges. 

The nobleſt acts of loyalty ſhall now no more receive the judgment due 
to the fouleſt Treaſon, due to the unrighteous Jucges, that pronounced it 
without authority in the perſons, or juſtice in the ſentence. High Courts 
of juſtice ſhall no more uſutp that name, nor our benches be crouded or op- 
preſſed with the throng and wicked weight of thoſe that ought rather to have 
ſtood manacled at the bar. A happy change to thoſe for whoſe deſtruction 
thoſe extravagant tribunals were erected, and a ſecure change to all; for it 
hath been often an obſerved method in God's never failing juſtice, to catch 
cruclty and oppreſſion in thoſe very ſnares they had prepared for others. 

All men arc delivered from the intanglements of two-cdged oaths; from 
the conflicts raiſed by them in mens breaſts, betwixt conſcience and conve- 
nience, betwixt the proſtitution of conſcience, and the ruin of their for- 
tunes; than which a harder, a more tyrannical choice cannot be obtruded 
upon Chriſtians; for here the election was not, {wear thus againſt your con- 
ſcience, or you ſhall have no part in the Civil Government, no office in 
the Army, no benefice in the Church; but, ſwear thus, or you ſhall have 
no houſe to put your head in, no bread to ſuſtain yourſelves, your wives and 
children. 

To conclude theſe obſervations, who is not delivered from ſome oppreſ- 
ſion, and reſtored to ſome advantage? even thoſe that ſhall loſe the wages of 
iniquity, their ill got poſſeſſions, ſhall be delivered from the oppreſſion of a 
bad, and if they have any, ſhall be reſtored to a good conſcience; if they 
have none, they were not in the King's, and I hope will not be in your carc. 

Thoſe that ſhall be kept out of their ancient eſtates, the inheritance of 
their fathers, through defect of their qualifications, and by the all- diſpoſing 
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Providence of God, who was not pleaſed to make them active inſtruments 


in this happy change, are delivered from tytannous confinements, cauſeleſs 
impriſonments, and a continual fear of their lives; the good land lies afore 


them, their induſtry is at liberty, and they are reſtored to the freedom of 


ſubjects, and protection of the laws; if an Iriſh Papiſt be oppreſt, they ſhall 
relieve him; if the blood of the meaneſt of them be ſhed, it ſhall be ſtrictly 


enquired after; let this ſtate be compared with that they were in before the 


_ reſtitution, and it will be found the greateſt loſer has got ſomething 
y it. 
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As it is our duty thus thankfully to commemorate theſe great things done 
for us; ſo it is our duty to cndcavour in our ſeveral ſtations, to improve 
and ſecure them to ourſelyes, and our poſterity; and ſure the moſt natural 
way to that cnd, is to call to mind, and avoid thoſe crrors that brought us 
into thoſe miſeries from which we are redeemed. 

Many are the cauſes too boldly aſſigned, for the calamities theſe Nations 
ſo long laboured under; but in ſuch inquiſitions the verdict is ſeldom im- 
partially brought in, the Jury are too often the criminals; but I think 1 
may ſafely ſay, that one, and that a fundamental cauſe, was, that the late 
King was malitiouſly repreſented to the people; I am ſure the freedom, peace, 
plenty, and happineſſes they were told they ſhould enjoy without him, proved 
miſcrable and fatal deluſions. 

Let us miſtruſt thoſe that ſhall uſe the ſame arts, leſt they involve us in 
the ſame miſery; and let us judge of the King's intentions to his people, 
by his publick acts of grace and bounty; by his mild and eaſy Government; 
by his deſire and endeavours to make his ſubjects happy at home, and re- 
nowned abroad ; and by the reluftancy of his nature to juſt ſeverity, when 
the wickedneſs or frenzy of the worſt offenders extort it from him. 

That ſomething will be amiſs in the adminiſtration of the moſt perfect 
government in this world, muſt be expected; but whoever ſhall think that 
theſc things arc to be rectified by force upon the Government, and that ef. 
feed, propoſes to acquieſce, and return to obedience, cannot know him- 
ſelf ſo well, as to be ſure, that opportunity and ſucceſs may not ſuggeſt more 
inordinate appetites to him; and there are thoſe alive that know, how far 
further than their firſt intention, the reformers of our times were led on, till 
the unwarrantable force they had raiſed, grew too ſtrong for their manage- 
ment, flew in their faces, and in concluſion, acted thoſe villanies, that 1 
dare ſay their ſouls abhorred; but neither their policy or power could re- 
ſtrain. | 

We have had ſad experience, and let us be the wiſer for it, in how ſhort 
a time, in how few days, the induſtry of many years, nay, of an age, may 
be deſtroycd and laid waſte, when rage and rapine are let looſe. If once 
ſedition grow too ſtrong for the law, and Rebellion for the Magiſtrate, ſo 
that the law is ſilenced, or the language of it corrupted or inverted, and the 
Magiſtrate removed as burthenſome and unneceflary, let us remember what 
varicty of miſery and miſchief is brought upon the people ; how unſupport- 
able their ſufferings are, and how intolerable their fears of ſuffering they 
know not what more, by whom, or how long. Let the people remember 
how many, and how chargeable their maſters, nay, how many and charge- 
able the changes of their maſters were, when once they fooliſhly affected the 
milery, indeed the impoſſibility of having none. 
| When milrepreſentations had taken place and root in the minds of the 

people, their hearts grew narrow and barren, towards the King; thoſe that 
toon after robbed them both, perſuading them to keep their purſes full tor 
them to empty. 

This cloſe oratory is ſeldom unſucceſsful; but what the people got by fol- 
lowing this thrifty counſel, ſome have taken the pains to compute, and it is 
found, that the impoſitions laid and levied upon the people, to ſupport uſurpa- 
tion and tyranny, in a few bad years came to more, than the moſt charge- 
able Princes had raiſed in ſome ages to conquer enemies and Infidels abroad, 
whilſt this was employed to make enemies of friends, and little better than 
Infidels of Chriſtians at home. 

confeſs, this animadverſion is not ſo ſeaſonable now, or proper to be 
applied to you, who in your liberalitics, have out-gone all example, and 
prevented even the King's wiſhes; nor are thoſe liberalities the leſs, but the 
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more valued by him, that he intends to apply them inticely to the ſecurity 
and improvement of a true Proteſtant, and a right Exgliſb intereſt in this 
Kingdom. | | 

There is nothing that declares, indeed that conſtitutes perfect union, and 
a happy harmony, ſo much as mutual truſts and confidences, and the inter- 
change of gifts and benefits; it is ſo in private friendſhip, and it is much 
_ ſo, in that good intelligence which muſt make a King and his people 

PPY- 

The King has truſted you as far as ever King truſted ſubjects; and he has 
given you more than ever any King or Lord of Ireland had to give. 

You have cruſted the King with all you had, and all you had to pretend 
to; and you have given him more than he thought of to deſite; let it not 
theretore be apprehended, that this commerce muſt ceaſe by the prodigality 
on both ſides, as if there were no more to be given or received; no, my Lords 
and Gentlemen, protection from foreign Invaſion and Rebellion at home, 
the due and uncorrupt adminiſtration of government, and of the laws, and 
under them the advancement and encouragement of picty and learning, trade, 
and all ſorts of induſtry and improvements, are benefits that may, to the end 
of time, deſcend from the Throne to you and yours; and a due ſubject ion 
to that government, and obedicnce to thoſe laws, and application to that 
picty and learning, to that trade and induſtry, and to thoſe improvements, 
may be as laſting retributions from the people to the Throne. 

I ſhould here end this unuſual exerciſe, but that I am commanded by the 
King to let you know, that as he is abundantly ſatisfied with thoſe demon- 
ſtrations of duty, loyalty and affection you have given him, during the whole 
time of your ſitting, ſo he looks with great pleaſure and delight upon thoſe 
Acts of Grace and Bounty that have paſt from him to you; and he commands 
me to be ſure not to forget to aſſure you upon all proper occaſions, that all 
his promiſes ſhall be inviolably obſerved; and that he will conſent to what- 
ever elſe may make this Kingdom flouriſhing and happy, whether it ſhall be 
the enacting of new and profitable, or the repeal of old, unuſctul, or bur- 
thenſome laws. 

To ſay any thing of, or from myſelf in this place, may be preſumption ; 
but to ſay nothing to you, my Lords and Gentlemen, to whom I owe ſo 
much, muſt be ingratitude. You have before and ſince my arrival, been pleaſed 
to make many and obliging expreſſions of your approbation of the King's 
choice of me for this government; I have great reaſon to fear, both the 
King and you conſulted your indulgence to me, more than your judgment 
of me. | 

Yet without much preſumption or vanity, I think I may ſay, thus far the 
King and you may be excuſable, that he choſe; and you approved a perſon, 
whoſe fortune and family muſt proſper or decay, muſt ruin or ſubſiſt by and 
with this Kingdom. This has nor perhaps always been the caſe, and it is 
poſſible mean abilities thus ſtimulated, may be more profitably induſtrious 
than greater, actuated by leſs, or by contrary incentives. There arc upon 
me all imaginable obligations to apply all that is in me, to the ſafety and 
proſperity of this Kingdom; thoſe of duty, fidelity and thankfulneſs ro the 
beſt, and moſt bountiful Maſter in the world ; thoſe of retribution and gra- 
titude to you, for extraordinary and liberal manifeſtations of kindneſs and 
affection, and thoſe of ſelf-preſervation and happineſs; hence it may be con- 
_ cluded reaſonably and naturally, that my endeavours will be hearty and faith- 
ful; and my failings, which ſhall be as few as I can, voluntary, and there- 
fore the more pardonable. | | 

You will preſently, when I am retired, be at liberty to adjourn yourſelves 
to the time you deſired. 
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N. XI. The Duke of Ormonde's Letter to the Speaker of 1h, 
Houſe of Commons, 


A TER our hearty commendations. When by the laſt addreſs made 
to us from the Houſe of Commons concerning the proceedings of his 
Majeſty's Commiſſioners, appointed to judge upon the Act of Settle. 
ment, that Houſe had rectified the form of their firſt addreſs to us made by 
the Speaker, and the whole Houſe ; we told the Committee, by whom the 
petition of the Houſe was then preſented (amongſt other things) that hoy. 
ever juſt exception was taken againſt the manner of their firſt application, 
yet we and his Majeſty's Privy Council of this his Kingdom, were reſolved, 
that thoſe for whoſe advantage the things deſired were offered, ſhould not 
for want of befitting reſpect in making their addreſs, loſe any juſt benefit 
that would be deſired to them from thoſe propoſitions. And we did then 
ſignify to that Committee, that before the very firſt addreſs, we and his Ma. 
jeſty's Privy Council had all that was material and practicable in it under con- 
ſideration. 

We well know how neceſſary it is for the good of the people, that they 
ſhould believe their Governor careful of their ſafety ; therefore it is, that we 
now again make this publick mention of our early care, that nothing cir- 
cumſtantial in executing the Act ſhould interrupt, much leſs diſappoint the 
ſettlement of this Kingdom upon foundations of juſtice, which is only that 
that God will bleſs with duration and proſperity. 

With our anſwer given the Committee (one expreſſion whereof we v 
well remember, was, that we would do in the particulars of their addreſs 
what we ſhould find fit and juſt, which we doubt not was faithfully report- 
ed) we had good cauſe to believe, that the Houſe could not bur reſt ſatiſ- 
fied. But ſince that our anſwers are much contrary to our expectation, as 
well as to the aſſurance brought to us from you Mr. Speaker, and whilſt 
the things deſired were under the proper deliberation appointed by the Act, 
to our admiration we find, that they are expoſed to the world in print with 
inconſequent inferences, vg. That this is the critical time when Religion, 
the cſtabliſhed Religion, is in danger to be undermincd, by taſting the pre- 
dominancy of temper upon a Popiſh intereſt; with other expreſſions, in 
which as there are ſome things that ſeem to be aſſumed as rights belonging 
to that Houſe, whereof we cannot allow; ſo they lay much more weight 
upon the importance of the matters deſired for ſecuring the Proteſtant Reli- 
gion, than was necdful or convenient. 

What effects theſe unhappy expreſſions have produced, is but too evident 
in the deſpair which hath thence riſen in too many of the Engliſh Proteſtants, of 
whom ſome of them have been ſo far deluded, as to fell their lots and ad- 
ventures at vile and under rates, or to compound with the old proprictors, 
upon very ill terms, and very prejudicial to the Engliſh plantations, as well 
as diminiſhing the King's quit-rent and other rights ; beſides the diſcourage- 
ment it muſt give to Proteſtant ſtrangers to plant amongſt us, whereunto they 
are invited by the advantages propoſed to them in an Act paſſed this Parlia- 
ment. 

And here we think fit to acquaint you, that by examinations lately taken, 
we have diſcovered a conſpiracy newly laid by ſome (that would make us 
believe they were Proteſtants) for ſurprizing of his Majeſty's caſtle of Dub. 
lin, upon falſe and groundleſs apprehenſions, infuſed by thoſe who ſeduced 
them into ſuch a deteſtable deſign, as if the Proteſtant Religion and Engliſh 
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know that nothing is more in his Majeſty's care, than the preſervation and 
increaſe of both, and nothing is more particularly required from us his 
Majeſty's ſervants in this Kingdom, nor ſhall be more heartily endeavouted 
by us. 

The conſequences which might have flowed from this wicked plot, if by 
the bleſſing of God, it had not been prevented, induce us to mind you of an 
order of your Houſe of the 28th of February laſt, concerning their applying 
their utmoſt remedics to prevent and (top the great and manitold prejudices 
and inconveniences, which daily do, and arc like to happen to the Proteſ- 
tants of this Kingdom by the proceedings of the Commiſſioners for execut- 
ing the Act of Settlement; and to give this ſeaſonable and friendly advice, 
that ſince yourſelves by the ſaid Act have conſented to place the truſt and 
care of inſpecting and giving further directions, in thoſe who will never 
fail to make a right uſe thereof; and ſince ſome are yet found fo deſperately 
wicked, that they will not ſcruple ro wreſt and pervert any thing, which 
by their falſe gloſſes may gain and increale them a party, whilſt this King- 
dom is in ſettling, we hope, deſire and expect, that the Houſe of Commons 
will be ſo watchful, as that the worſt men may not, from any of their 
tranſactions, take the leaſt pretence to deſign or attempt what may diſturb 
the peace and good ſettlement of this Kingdom, eſpecially conſidering, that 
it appears in the examinations, lately taken before us, concerning the hor- 
rid deſign of ſurprizing his Majeſty's caſtle of Dublin, that ſome of the con- 
ſpirators pretended, that they could not now procced in the buſineſs (as 
was firſt deſigned by them) until they had a pretence for it; ſaying, that 
they wanted an order of Parliament, and that their pretence would be to 
have an order of Parliament (which they expected) declaring againſt * 'Y, 
and for the Engliſh intereſt, and for the King and Parliament; which arc 
the very words of the examination. 

What the care of the Government has been, for maintaining and encou- 
raging the Proteſtant Religion, and preventing the increaſe of Popery, will 
appear by ſeveral Proclamations; particularly in that beating date the 12th 
of November 1652. for quickening Magiſtrates and others in their duty. 

And that the ſupport and ſecurity of a true Proteſtant Exgliſßh intereſt is 
the carneſt deſire of his Majeſty, and the aſſiduous cndeavours of us his ſer- 
vants, will clearly appear, when it is conſidered how the Council and Par- 
liament are compoled. And if withal it be remembred, of whom the 
Army conſiſts, who are in judicature in the King's Courts, who arc appoint- 
ed by his Majeſty for executing the Act of Settlement, and who are in Ma- 
giſtracy in the Towns and Counties (in which truſts is founded the ſecurity, 
intereſt and the preference of a people) and how into thoſe none are admit- 
ted but Proteſtants; and then it will alſo be evident, how falſe and malitious 
their fond inſinuations are, that ſhall go about to perſuade the people, that 
by the deſign or negligence of the Government, an Triſh and Popiſh is like 
to prevail over an Engliſh and a Proteſtant intereſt. 

What we now write procceds from a ſenſe of our duty to the King, 
from our unfeigned affection to the Houle of Commons, to which we have 
great and perſonal obligations, and from our apprehenſions of the real danger 
of this Kingdom, and with it the Eng/;/Þ and Proteſtant intereſt, may in- 
cur, unleſs the Houſe will ſpeedily take a view of what is paſſed, and there- 
upon apply thoſe remedies, that may quict the minds of the people, and dil- 
poſe them paticntly to attend the iſſue of thoſe Councils and proceedings, 
which, if ſo attended, will in the end by the bleſſing of God ſettle the 
Proteſtant Religion in Glory, the Engliſh intereſt in ſecurity, and the King- 


. * 


dom in general in peace and tranquillity. 


And 
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And ſo deſiring you to communicate this our letter to the Houſe of Com. 
mons, we bid you heartily farewell. From his Majeſty's caſtle of Dublin 


the oth day of March 1662. 
Tour very loving friend, 
ORmonpe. 


N*.XLI. Narrative of the Proceedings of the Houſe of Con. 
mons, concerning ſuch of their Members as were found guilty of 
the late Conſpiracy. 


LJTHEREAS this Houſe was informed, that Robert Shaprote, Alex. 
ander Staples, John Ruxton, Abel Warren, Thomas Scot, John 
Chambers, and Thomas Boyd, Eſquires, Members of this Houſe, were in- 
gaged in the late wicked and horrid plot, to have ſurprized his Majeſty's 
caſtle of Dublin, and to have ſeized on the perſon of his Grace James 
Duke of Ormonde, Lord Licutenant General, and General Governor of the 
Kingdom of Ireland, and to have involved the three Kingdoms in blood; 
whercupon this Houſe humbly deſired, that his Grace the Lord Lieutenant 
would be pleaſed, if he thought fit, to ſend ſuch informations and exami- 
nations to this Houſe, as related to thoſe particular perſons, that fo this 
Houſe might make ſuch neceſſary inquiſition into matter of fat, as mi 
enable them to proceed againſt the ſaid perſons, as, if innocent might vin- 
dicate and clear them; or, if nocent might ſubject them to ſuch cenſure of 
this Houſe, as in ſome ſort might ſatisfy the honour and reputation of this 
Houſe, againſt which they had ſo highly offended. In anſwer to which de- 
ſires of the Houſe, his Grace the Lord Lieutenant did, by the hands of Mr. 
Attorney General, ſend the copy of examinations to be delivered to Mr, 
Speaker, for the uſe and ſatisfaction of the Houſe. All which ſaid exami- 
nations were ſeverally and diſtinctly read, and that ſeveral times; upon read- 
ing whereof this Houſe thought fit, and accordingly ordered, (nemine con- 
tradicente) that the ſaid Members ſhould be ſequeſtred, and ſuſpended from 
ſitting in this Houſe, until the further pleaſure of the Houſe were known; 
who after ſerious and ſolemn debates, having brought the matter to a ma- 
turity for the hearing, ordered, that Mr. Speaker ſhould extract out of the 
ſaid examinations, particular charges, and ſo to charge them at the bar of 
the Houſe; and in tendency thereunto ordered (nemine contradicente) that 
the ſaid perſons ſhould attend this Houſe on Munday the 1 3th inſtant, at 
nine of the clock in the morning to make their defence, or that otherwiſe 
this Houſe would proceed to judgment upon the evidence remaining before 
them; and that notice of the ſaid order ſhould be given unto them by the 
Serjeant at Arms attending this Houſe, which was accordingly done; and 
that upon the 13th inſtant, being the day appointed as aforeſaid, none of 
the ſaid perſons, though called for, did appear. And whereas his Grace the 
Lord Lieutenant, this very day ſent by Mr. Attorney General the original 
informations, examinations and confeſſions, which were ſeverally and di- 
ſtinctly read and conſidered of by the Houſe; whereupon it was reſolved 
upon the queſtion (nemine contradicente,) 

I. That all and every the ſaid perſons were ingaged in the ſaid deſperate 
and traiterous plot. 

II. That the ſaid plot (had it not been prevented by the bleſſing of God 
upon the great wiſdom and vigilancy of his Grace the Lord Lieutenant) would 
probably have ingaged the three Kingdoms under dreadful and ſad conſequences. 

III. That the paper being an intended Declaration written with the hand 
of Thomas Blood, late of Sarney, one of the ring: leaders in the ſaid conſpi- 
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racy, 
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racy, and ſent by the Lord Lieutenant, with the other examinations, infor- 
mations and confeſſions this day to the Houſe, and diſtinctly read, is ſcan- 
dalous, treaſonable and falſe in every particular, and that upon the knowledge 
of this Houſe; and therefore that his Grace would be pleaſed, if he think 
fir, co command the ſaid paper or copy thereof, to be burnt by the hand ot 
the common hangman at the moſt publick place in this city. 

IV. That all and every the ſaid perſons be, and are hereby adjudged and 
cenſured to be expelled this Houſe, and made uncapable to ſerve in this Par- 
liament, or any future Parliament in this Kingdom, and that Mr. Speaker iſſue 
warrants for new writs of election to return others to ſerve in their places. 

V. That this Houſe leave the further proſecution againſt the ſaid perſons, 
to his Majeſty's Courts of juſtice, the ſaid Houſe not having had any oppor- 
tunity through ſeveral neceſſary prorogations, to proceed againſt them in a 

liamentary way. 

VI. That this Houſe, though they lately with their Speaker attended his 
Grace with a Declaration of this Houſe, declaring their abhortence and de- 
teſtation of ſo foul a fact, and their intentions to make further inquiry againſt 
ſuch perſons (Members of thcir Houſe) as ſhould or might be found guilty of 
the ſame, and to give his Grace the thanks of this Houſe for his ſcaſonable 
and vigilant prevention of the ſame; yet this Houſe upon the reading of the 
originals at large, and the debates thereupon occaſioned, being clearly ſatisfied 
of the extent of that horrid plot, and conſequently of the greatneſs of that deli- 
verance this Kingdom in particular enjoyed by the ſuppreſſion thereof, and that 
eminent and apparent hazard whereunto his Grace the Lord Licutcnant expoſed 
himſelf in the management of ſo great and happy a work; that this Houſe, 
with Mr. Speaker, attend his Grace the Lord Licutenant, and that Mr. Speaker 
in the name of the Houſe, expreſs the deep ſenſe this Houſe retains of ſo 
great a deliverance and preſervation, and as of his Grace's prudent manage- 
ment, ſo of the great hazard he expoſed his perſon to, to preſerve the publick 
peace and quiet of this Kingdom, and humbly to rcturn unto his Grace, thcir 
hearty and ſubmiſlive thanks and acknowledgment, and to aſſure his Grace, 
that they will with their lives and fortunes aſſiſt his Grace in maintaining 
and vindicating his Majeſty's Rights and Government, _ all ſecret con- 
ſpiracies and open hoſtilities whatſoever. And Mr. Speaker having read this 
order to his Grace the Lord Licutenant, is to preſcat unto, and lcaye the 
ſame with his Graco. Datcd this 13th of November 1665. 


Copia vera Ex. Per Phil. Ferneley, Cler. Parl, 


N. XLII. The Speech of the Duke of Ormonde, &c. to the Houſe 
of Commons, after the ejettion of ſuch of their Members as were 
guilty of the late Conſpiracy. | 


Gentlemen, 


See by this order, you have now put an end to your inquiſition, and done 

yourſelves juſtice upon thoſe who if they could, would have brought diſ- 
honour upon you, and deſtruction upon this Kingdom and people: It is 
therefore time that I acknowledge and congratulate with you the loyal and 
prudent method of your proceedings, which the length of your receſſes could 
not make you forget, and from which the preſſing conſideration of your 
neareſt worldly concernments could not divert you. It appears by your carly 
and diligent enquiry who amongſt you were involycd in that deſperate con- 
{piracy, that you do not think them fit aſſiſtants in laying the foundation of 
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your ſettlement, who would have levelled the whole fabrick of this Govern. 
ment, nor thoſe who would have overthrown all laws, competent votets for 
any. 
Ic is true the King's mercy has met with, and triumphed over their crimes 
but if they have not learned the modeſty of forgiven offenders, you have 
taught them, and whatever they do, the King will thank you for the in. 
ſtruction: Gentlemen, upon this and upon all other occaſions you have till 
highly obliged me, but you have as highly over-valued my endeavours to 
ſerve the King and Kingdom, even your approbation of my conduct can. 
not raiſe vanity in me, my other failings and infirmitics are too well known 
to me to give adtnittance to that folly, but it may and ſhall raiſe my induc. 
try and all my faculties and endeavours to be as like your deſcription as 1 
can make myſelf. You have wiſely removed thoſe unlucky rubs that might 
have lain in your way; I hope there will now remain none but that you may 
ſmoothly and ſucceſsfully proceed to do your part to complete the ſettle. 
ment of men's minds and fortunes, that the one may not be liable to cor. 
ruption by any apprehenſion of the other, but that now at length the land 
by the bleſſing of God may have reſt, and you your ſhate both in the ho- 
nour and advantage of it. 


N. XIII. Speech of the Duke of Ormonde to the Houſe of 
Commons, on Monday the 11th of December 1665. upon the 
tendering of their Conſiderations on the Bill of Settlement. 


_ Gentlemen, 


Have been very attentive to the reading of your petition by Mr. Speaker, 

but I cannot ſo far truſt my memory, or depend upon my expreſſions, 
as to give you a ſudden anſwer, if I could; yet your deſires being reduced 
to writing, it is fit they ſhould receive a written anſwer; and that you ſhall 
have, as ſoon as the weight of the matter will permit, and the gteat neceſ- 
ſity of a ſpeedy ſettlement requires. I ſhall now only in general aſſure you, 
that as I am very certain the King's intention is punctually agrecable to what 
is the general ſcope and deſign of the Bill, which you ſay you reſt ſatisfied 
with; ſo there ſhall be nothing left undone, that may be proper to make 
thoſe intentions effectual to you, and to obviate even colourable apprehen- 
ſions. I do not wonder, that you are watchful for the concernments of thoſe 
that truſt you, it were a fault if you were not; nor do I yet think, the time 
long you have ſpent upon the examination of the proviſions made for the 
ſecurity of their whole fortunes; but let not ſcruples be long dwelt upon, 
nor let us be found debating upon Niceties, to prevent remote, improbable, 
or inconſiderable inconveniences, at a time when it may be preſumed our 
open enemies abroad, and our concealed ones at home, may be contriving 
the ſubverſion of all the three Kingdoms. 

I do not doubt but that a good objector may find, or rather make ob- 
jections, upon any anſwer I ſhall or can ſend you; but let me once be- 
ſpeak your confidence, that I will never poſitively undertake to you mote 
than I really mean, and am well able by, and under the authority of the King 
my Maſter to perform. 
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Ne. XLIV. Speech of the Duke of Ormonde to both Houſes of 
Parliament, at his giving the Royal Aſſent to the Grand Aci 
of Settlement, and ſeveral other As. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 


HAT I aid to you Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, when by 
your Speaker you told me, you had paſt the explanatory Bill of Sct- 
tlement, was delivered on the ſudden, and not without ſome tranſport of 
ſatisfaction, ſuch as might diſorder my expreſſions. I have ſince endeavour- 
ed to recolle& myſelf, and to put my thoughts upon that ſubje into bet- 
ter method, and now you ſhall have them in a very few words, with a ſin- 
cerity agreeable to my profeſſions, and moſt ſuitable to the candour and 

atneſs of the King my Maſter, who neither loves or needs thoſe diſſimu- 
ations which are the low ſhifts and ptactices, and the weak props of an 
uſurpt or declining government. 

I know not how uſcful, or how ſcaſonable, or how gtateful it may be, 
to look back into the original cauſes, or ſubſequent effects of thoſe diſorders, 
that have long afflicted this Kingdom; but how great they were, may be 
concluded by this, that after five years pains taken by the King, by his Coun- 
cils, and by his two Houſes of Parliament, we are yet got no further than 
into the proſpect of a Settlement 

The truth is, all the deſignations of the uſurpers towards a Settlement, 
were fitted to the eſtabliſhment and ſupport of their own tyranny, and con- 
trived with ſuch a malicious negligence, that if it would not do that work, 
it was indifferent to them, whether it could be uſeful to any other; witneſs 
their giving no other reaſon for their taking away men's eſtates, but that 
they were Iriſh Papiſts, ſuch was their bold contempt, not only of the 
eſſentials, but of the very formalitics of juſtice, or rather, ſuch was their 
indulgence to Rebellion, that they would not have it (which had been fo 
propitious to them) accounted a fault, or given as a reaſon for thoſe injuſtices, 
it had given them the power to act, and the impudence.to own ; which might 
have rendered all their diſtributions ineffectual to the ends now aimed at, it 
proviſion had not been or might not yet be made to ſupply that defect, if in 
truth it ſhall be found to be one. 

And here I come to the main deſign of this ſhort diſcourſe, which is not 
to enlarge, but to repeat and renew the aſlurances I have already given, with 
ſomewhat more ſolemnity to both Houſes of Parliament, and in them to 
all concerned in their teſpective qualities and proportions; but for all my 
greateſt diligence and deſire to find words the moſt binding and ſatisfactory, 
I can light on none more apt or obliging, than thoſe in the anſwer ſigned 
by me and the Council, which therefore I will order to be printed, that the 
ſecurity and ſatisfaction they comprehend, may be communicated to the 
whole Kingdom. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, give me leave to obſerve to you, that all the 
particular advantage I can receive by this Act, depends intirely upon theſtrength 
of this veſting clauſe, and I am heartily glad it docs ſo, though without 
that advantage my whole fortune muſt infallibly ſink under the weight brought 
upon it; partly perhaps by my own improvidence, but partly alſo by my at- 
tendance upon this Settlement, and I am very well pleaſed that as it has not 
been my cuſtom, ſo it cannot now be my fortune, to be freed from bear- 
ing my ſhare in a common calamity ; but I am ſo far from thinking myſelf, 
or any body elſe, in danger upon this occaſion, that I look upon my part 
4 as 
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as upon a certain means ſent me by Providence, through the King's boun 
and your concurrence, to repair the ruins of my fortune and family, and to 
enable both to ſerve the King and his people of this Kingdom. 

It may ſcem liable to ſome objection, that whilſt I declaim againſt the 
proceedings of the uſurpers, I undertake to ſee them ratified ; I ſhall only for 
the preſent ſay, that unjuſt perſons may ſometimes and in ſome things do juc. 
tice, and for inſtance, I will aſſure you, that Jreton at Lymerick cauſed ſome 
to be hanged that deſerved it almoſt as well as himſelf, but it will be time 
enough and caſy enough to vindicate the juſtice of this AQ, in this particy. 
lar, when it ſhall be ceproached or queſtioned. 


No. XLV. The Duke of Ormonde 20 John Walſh, E/; 


Mr. Walſh, 


I Writ to you from Maddenſtoum, and in my letter incloſed the extra3 
of one from my Lord Orrery to me imparting intelligence he had re- 
ceived of dangerous practices and meetings of Papiſts in the County of T;p. 
perary, and I expect your knowledge of the matter, as ſoon as you can 
ive it. 

; I now ſend you a liſt of lands given me by Mr. Ruthorne, which (he ſays) 
are held by me, without right, from ſome Adventurers. You know what 
my directions have always been to my Commiſſioners and ſervants, to give 
up (even whilſt I might legally do otherwiſe) whatever I was poſſeſſed of, 
which was but ſet out to Adventurers or Soldiers; though they had not 
cleared their title in the Court of Claims. And therefore I cannot eaſily 
believe, that any, under my right, or by vertue of any authority from me, 
will with-hold from them what they have obtained decrees, certificates, or 
patents for. It is true, that the mean rates, incurred before their patents, 
may be unjuſtly expected by them; the Act (as I remember) freeing me from 
any ſuch demands. But I deſire to be informed of the truth of his allega- 
tion as to the lands, and what you think of his demand of the mean pro- 
fits. | 

l alſo ſend you a petition from the Provoſt, Fellows, and Scholars of the 

College, complaining (as you will find by the petition) againſt thoſe who 
act for me in Kerry; 1 wiſh a copy of it, and of the note of lands claimed 
by them may be ſent to the Commiſſioners in Kerry, that from them I 
may know, whether the matter of fact complained of be true or not. If it 
be, that then they certify upon what ground they proceed, and particularly, 
whether thoſe I claim under, at, or before forty one, were poſſeſſed of what 
I now claim, or is claimed in my right. For it is poſſible, the ſociety may 
be as well miſinformed by their tenants, as that thoſe who act for me may 
officiouſly lay claim to things without juſtice. But it is a caſe I deſire to be 
truly informed in, as ſoon as may be, that the Univerſity, of which I am 
Chancellor, may receive no wrong, whilſt I am Governor; much leſs under 
any pretence of my own intereſt. 

I have now received yours of the 17th; but have no more to ſay on the 
ſubjeQ of it, till I ſhall again hear from my Lord of Orrery; only this, that 
it had becn better the young Prieſt had ſaid his laſt maſs than his firſt, with 
ſo much ceremony and oftentation ; and that, unleſs thoſe of that country 
ſhall demean themſelves in ſuch things with more caution, I ſhall be forced 
to give them more trouble, than I am otherwiſe willing to do. I remain 


Dublin, 19 July 1667. Tour very affettionate friend, 
ORMONDE. 
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Ne. XLVI. The Duke of Ormonde to the Biſhop of Meath, 
My Lord, 


I Have more than once read your Lordſhip's very excellent ſermon; and 
do think it not only ſo convincing in what it aims at, but ſo prudent 
and ſeaſonable, that with your good leave I wiſh it may be printcd; and to 
that end have left the copy, you ſent me, in my Lord Chancellor's hands. 
What you are pleaſed to ſay of me in your epiſtle to me is the only queſ- 
tionable part of the work; but if I have not been what you ſay, you teach 
me what I ſhould be; I receive the inſtruction as I ought : and remain 


Delli, 16 A Tour Lordſhip's affectionate humble ſervant, 
1667. ORMONDE, 


N*. XLVII. The Duke of Ormonde 7o Sir Allan Broderick. 


SIR, 


HAT has befallen my Lord of Clarendon was ſo unexpected, and the 

ground of it ſo utterly unknown to me, that I am not yet prepared 
to write to him, or any body clic, more on the ſubject, than that I am in- 
finitely pleaſed to find by yours, that he cntertains the retreat he is brought N 
unto, as becomes him. I know not how neceſſary your coming over may 119% 
be towards the compleating of the ſettlement here. You know how un- ! "Ml 
willingly myſelf and the Council will be brought to take any part of the 1 ; 
remaining work out of the Commiſſioners hands, either by the ſolution of 18 
doubts, or any other way: and you know, how many muſt conſtitute a ſut- 
ficient number to give judgment, or to make doubts ; and of this laſt, I con- 
feſs (perhaps to my ſhame) I am ignorant. If it were barely my own affair, 
though never ſo urgent or important, I would not withdraw at this time 
the leaſt ſatisfaftion from my old friend for my own greateſt advantage; but 


in ſo publick a concernment I am neither at his, or in my own, diſpoſal : 


but I am very truly, | 
Sir, Tour affettionate humble ſervant, 


1 


Kilkenny, 9 Septem- n 
ber B = ORMONDE. 


Ne. XLVIII. The Duke of Ormonde to the Earl of Orrery. 


My Lord, 


HAT your Lordſhip writes in yours of the 12th, which I received 
with that of the 17th, is a fitter ſubject for diſcourſe than for a letter, 
which cannot comprehend all that may be ſaid, lamented, and apprehended. 

I have yet found no cauſe to diſown my friendſhip to my Lord Cla- 
rendon. There may have been reaſons to take the Great Seal from him (and 
without the breach of friendſhip to him, I hope, I may now wiſh there was) 
but there have none yet appeared to me. And when the reaſons ſhall be 
known (as doubtleſs one time or other they muſt be) I truſt, I may on the 
other ſide hope, they will be found to be, rather for at leaſt a ſuppoſed con- 
veniency to the State, than for guilt in him. 

In this temper, I paticntly, and (I thank God) fearleſly for myſelf, attend 
the conſequence of that alteration; yet very highly valuing, and relying on, 
the frequent aſſurances I receive of your Lordſhip's friendſhip; which you ot- 
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fer to manifeſt, in giving me ſuch informations as you ſhall receive of an 

contrivance againſt me. Of that Becket's preparations to complain to the 
Parliament of his uſage concerning the quartering of ſome of the regiment 
I had notice from my Lord of Angleſey ; but cannot yet learn, to whom he 
made his application. It is poſſible he may have received injury; but it i 
impoſlible I could give him, or any body elſe, redreſs, who held it unfit to 
complain to me. My warrants for quartering the regiment will (I doubt not) 
be juſtified in themſelves, and by the practice of all times; and the ſame 1 
muſt give again to the new Sheriffs; elſe there muſt be no regiment at Dub. 
lin, which perhaps may be the thing aimed at, and ſomething elſe afterwards, 
In the mean time, I do not think it is my work to call for complaints 
(though that I have done) but to relieve parties aggrieved according to jy. 
ſtice, when complaints are brought to me. And without vanity or confi. 
dence in my own skill in Government, I may ſay, I do not know any thing 
I have therein done I wiſh undone, or yet know how to mend. But I am 
prepared to mend any thing I ſhall know to be, or to have been amiſs; and 
to believe them my beſt friends, that will inform me. Which preparation 
is not infuſed into me now, by any fear of accuſation ; but is a diſpoſition 
fit to be (as I think) in all men of place; at leaſt that are no wiler than 1 
pretend to be. 

I ſhall content myſelf with the notice your Lordſhip gives me, of a pro- 
poſition lately made to you concerning me; though I collect, it muſt have 
been to withdraw your friendſhip from me; nor will I importune you to 
know, who the propoſer, or what the propoſition was. But if it were 
poſlible, without that diſcovery, to know your anſwer, I ſhould much de- 
light in that mark of your kindneſs. For ſo I cannot doubt it was; and 
in that confidence be pleaſed to receive an implicit thanks, and the aſſurance 
of my being, 

My Lord, 
Tour Lordſhip's moſt aſfectionate and moſt humble ſervant, 
Kilkenny, 20 Septem- 5 
* ORMoNDE. 


N. XLIX. The Duke of Ormonde to the Earl of Offory. 


Have received yours of the 21ſt and 24th of the laſt, and fifth of this 

month; to which I choſe to return anſwer by Nich. Armourer, rather 
than by the poſt. I cannot wiſh to be accuſed by more inconſiderable fel- 
lows, or more detected knaves, than thoſe mentioned; of whom Petty is 
the moſt valuable and dangerous, and withal the moſt ungrateful. Yet I 
do not think he, or any of the reſt will be able to propoſe and prove ſuch 
matter, as will content any, who would be glad to find good grounds of 
accuſing me. | 

The faults muſt be in goverament, juſtice, or management of the King's 
money. For I think it will hardly paſs for a crime to receive gifts and 
bounties from the King and Parliament; when JI am able to affirm, that in 
my whole life I never ſought, or putany body to ſeek for me, either place, 
honour, land or money; and that I am ſure, no man can prove the con- 
trary. What fault can be found in the adminiſtration of the other particu- 
lars I cannot foreſee. It is true, the quartering of the Army is againſt law; 
unleſs the cuſtom of many ages in times of peace and war has made it legal. 
But either the King muſt, by raiſing the pay of the ſoldiers enable them to 
pay for lodgings; or they muſt have them free; or there muſt be no Army; 
and that is what Petty, Thornhill and others of that ſtamp and principles 
would wiſh, that their old fellows might govern once again. As 
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As to the government, if it has not been prudent, yet it has been 16 
fortunate, that the deſigns of all hands have not had ſucceſs, and the King- 
dom is quiet. For juſtice, I am at defiance with all the world to prove I 
have been partial or corrupt in my part of it. For the miſapplication of 
the King's money, I am at the ſame defiance; allowing me reaſonable li- 
berty for charities, bounties and molt neceſlary intelligence, yet all within 
what ſuch things amounted to in the years before my government. It will 
be enough to ſay theſe things in general upon any fit occaſion; but not to 
affect the ſaying of it needleſly. Particulars of all forts will be beſt anſwer⸗ 
ed, when they are judicially objected, and the weaker the objection is, the 
leſs it ſhould be anſwered beforchand. For the anſwering of one weak or 
ill proved accuſation diſcredits all the reſt. This, I think, is all the inſtruc» 
tion needful on this ſubjeR, 


Dublin, 15 Odi. 1667. ORMONDE, 


Ne. L. The Duke of Ormonde to the Earl of Clarendon. 


HOU GH come late to let you know, how great a part I take in the 

afflictions, you have undergone ſince I ſaw you; I hope, you will 
not doubt, but that I was at lcaſt as carly, and as ſenſibly touched with them, 
as any man living but yourſelf. The laſt I account the death of your excel- 
lent Lady, one I had as much eſteem for, as 1 can have for any I ever knew 
in my life. 

What has fince befallen you, is ſo uncertain, and the ground of it ſo un- 
known to me, that I am much more amazed at it, than I ſhall ever hope to 
be well informed. I expect the iſſue with infinite concerament for the 
King, and as much as I ought for you. It will be cnough to tell you, I 
ſhall be found exact to my profeſſions. And fo God ſend you all the con- 
ſolations you ſhall at any time need, &c. 


Kilkenny, 6 Sept. 1667. ORMONDE. 


Ne, LI. The Duke of Ormonde to the Ear! of Clarendon, 


HE firſt letter that ever gave me the leaſt notice, that the taking of 

the Great Scal from you was thought of, was of Aug. 24. and by let- 
ters of the 31ſt, I was aſſured it was done, But I am ſtill in perfect igno- 
rance of the reaſon or manner of doing it; more than that in general it is 
faid, it would give the King caſe and you ſecurity 3 and that Mr. Sccretary 
Morrice was ſent with a warrant for it. 

If you believe my friendſhip to you to be ſuch, as I have ſtill cold you it 
was, and as moſt certainly it is, you will not think I am fatisficd with ſuch 
a knowledge of the grounds of ſuch a procceding. And how little ſocver I 
can contribute to your contentment, I know you will not refuſe what may 
ſo much ſettle mine, as the knowledge of what it may be proper for you to 
inform me will. | | 

I will not at this diſtance take upon me to mind you of the conduct ex- 
pected from you in this caſe. You have doubtleſs, long before this can come 
to your hands, fixed upon a much better method than I can preſcribe. The 
ſubſtance of the misfortune befallen you is not without many precedents, fa- 
miliar to you in hiſtory; and ſome your own experience can turniſh. Cir- 
cumſtances may aggravate or alleviate; but the ſuccours from within, are 
what make all croſſes more or leſs ſupportable. I moſt heartily pray you 
2 may 
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may find plenty of them, and all other ſatisfactions your condition is capa- 
ble of. And ſo God keep you and yours, 


Kilkenny, Sept. 13. 1667. ORrMonpe. 


This bearer Mr. Ryves is on the matter one of my family; by whom 1 
rather chooſe to write to you, than by the poſt. 


No. LII. The Earl of Clarendon to the Duke of Ormonde. 


HOUGH I have great reaſon to take heed, what I write and what 1 

fay ; and therefore have given over ſending all letters by the poſt; yet 
I fatisfy myſelf, that this bearer will carefully deliver into your own hands 
this ſcribble; and yours of the 6th is ſo full of kindneſs, that I muſt not 
leave it unacknowledged. 

The truth is, I know not what to ſay, the world is ſo much altercd ſince 
I writ laſt. The great affliction I lay under in the unexpected loſs of my 
wife, which I did not apprehend full two days, had (I thought) pretty well 
prepared me to quit this world; yet I cannot tell you, that the other, which 
followed within a few days, did not exceedingly ſurprize me, and even 
aſtoniſh me. Nor in truth am I yet recovered out of that trance, nor can 1 
imagine, how from being thought a pretty wiſe fellow, I became ſuddenly 
to have no underſtanding, and to be of no uſe. It fell upon me in an ill 
time, and how I ſhall ſhift I know not, being under a vaſt debt, and poſ- 
ſeſſed of a very ſmall eſtate; and ſo like to be in ſtreights enough; nor do 
I know what is more intended. I thank God, I fear nothing that my enc- 
mics can bring againſt me; though the number of them is great, and that 
of my fricnds fewer than I could imagine. 

Upon all the reflection I can make with myſelf, I am not conſcious of 
having done or ſaid any thing in diſcharge of my publick truſt, which 1 
would not have done or ſaid, if I had been that minute to expire. I am 
accuſed of inſolence and ſawcineſs in debates; of which, it is ſaid, you had 
long ſince direction to advertiſe me. In truth, I think, I have been fre- 
quently bold enough; in which I am ſure my intentions were always full 
of duty; and I am confident you will ſwear for me, that that duty ſhall never 
decline. If I know myſelf I ſhall never be leſs warm in all the King's con- 
ccrnments, than I have ever been; and it is not impoſſible that I may yet 
do him more ſervice under his diſpleaſure, than I have been able to do in 
his favour. 

There arc now, other expedients deſigned to his ſervice, than I could tra- 
vel in. I am pretty well compoſed in my mind; and if I am ſuffered, ſhall 
be glad to ſpend this winter here, and at the ſpring ſhall retire into ſome 
corner in the country, where I may be able to get bread. I muſt not omit 
to tell you, that the Duke of 7ork hath been and is as gracious to me, and 
as much concerned for me, as is poſſible. 1 have not many other friends to 
brag of. I confeſs I have ſo much mortification upon the obſervation of the 
humours of men, that the very ridiculouſneſs thereof is ſome allay to the 
melancholick. God proſper you and yours, and keep your Maſter firm to 
you; for I believe, 1 have few enemies, who do not deſire to oblige you the 
ſame way they have done me. I pray God, they provide well for the pub- 
lick here, and bring you and me once more together, 

Clarenaen-Houſe this 24th Sepr. 1667. CLARENDOx. 


If there be not an abſolute neceſſity of Allan Broderick's being with you, 
and I am verily perſuaded there is not, his preſence here is of great uſe to 
me. $ No, LIII. 
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No. LIII. Lord Cornbury zo the Duke of Ormonde. 
May it pleaſe your Grace, 


AVING the opportunity of a ſafe meſſenger, I preſume to give your 
Grace the trouble of this Paper, to ſend you ſome account of the ſad 
condition of our miſerable family; which having conſtantly received ſo much 
countenance from your Grace's protection, I flatter my ſelf you will now af- 
tord us (in this extremity) a ſhare of your compaſſion, and a continuance of 
your favour, till you find cauſe to withdraw it, which I am ſure never will 


I make no doubt but your Grace hath been fully informcd of the ſeveral 
ſteps that have been made towards my father's ruin ſince the time that the 
Scals were taken from him. Therefore I will not trouble you with any re- 
petitions ; the narrative of that affair being too long for a letter, and not fit 
to be undertaken by me, who may be too partial in a caſe that ſo ncarly 
concerns my ſelf. All I ſhall preſume to tell your Grace is, that he never 
ſticred, as long as he ſaw any probability of being brought to his tryal in 
Parliament; though all his friends from the firſt opening of this Seſſion per- 
ſuaded him to leave the Kingdom, fearing his innocence (though never to 
great) would not be able to protect him againſt the fury and malice of his 
adverſaries. He hath had all other baits imaginable to be gone; the King 
himſelf having often intimated, as if he wou!d be glad my Father were out 
of the way; and ſome of his very enemies did not ſtick to undcrtake, (as 
much as in them lay) that if he were once gone, there ſhould be no further 
procceding againſt him. Burt all this moved him not, till it was too evident, 
that the Houſe of Commons aimed at nothing ſo much as to break with 
the Lords, upon their refuſal to commit him without ſpecial matter alledged; 
which the Commons poſitively reſolved not to alledge till he were com- 
mitted. To this dilemma things were brought; ſo that twas impoſſible to 
avoid a rupture between the two Houſes: which that my Father might not 
be the cauſe of, and to prevent, to the utmoſt of his power, a breach that 
might be of ſo ill conſequence to the peace of the Kingdom; and to ſhew 
his readineſs to comply with any thing that might be in any degree accept- 
able to his Majeſty, though even by abandoning his own innoccnce, and 
being informed from very credible hands, that there was a delign to prorogue 
the Parliament on purpoſe to try him by a Jury of Peers (by which means 
he might fall into the hands of the Proteſting Lords) he reſolved to with- 
draw, and accordingly found an opportunity of tranſporting himſelf to Ca- 
lais, where he arrived on Wedneſday laſt. He left behind him an Addreis 
to the Houſe of Lords, of which, I ſuppoſe, your Grace hath had an account, 
and of the ſevere cenſures that have been paſſed upon it: a copy whereof 1 
tend here incloſed, as likewiſe a copy of the Articles againſt him, and of 
the Proteſtation of the diſlenting Lords. 

Thus your Grace ſces the inevitable ruin and deſtruction of a perſon who 
hath ſpent near thirty years in the ſervice of the Crown ; for part of which 
time your Grace is able to give him ſome teſtimony. It this ſtorm procceded 
only from the power and malice of a particular faction, it were to be ſtruggled 
with; but being from the anger and dilplcaſure of the King, (the ground 
whereof he could never yet by any mcans diſcover) makes his misfortunes 
infupportable. 

I preſume not to give your Grace an account of any further proceedings 
n Parliamenc upon this affair, knowing you will have it from better hands. 
yr one thing I muſt not omit telling your Grace, which is, that my Lord 

VoL. II. L | Berkeley 
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Berkeley very induſtriouſly ſpreads abroad a rumour, that to his knowledge 
your Grace hath broken all friendſhip with my Father for above theſe two 
years; which I am ſure a better authority than his cannot make my Father 
believe. Your Grace hath too much generoſity to abandon one, whom you 
have ſo long protected, without telling him of it. My brother and my ſelf 
are yet in our employments: but we are told, that we ſhall not long con- 
tinue ſoz neither are we to expect much favour, having none to reſort to for 
protection but the Duke; who indeed hath all along very graciouſly and vi. 
gorouſly appeared in all the concerns of our family; but wanting intereſt 
and credit to ſupport the Father, we are not to hope he can haye enough 
to protect the Children. 

Thus your Grace ſees how I preſume upon your favour, in giving you 
this impertinent trouble; but to torment you more with apologies, would 
make my crime the greater. Therefore I will conclude with begging the 
continuance of your Grace's protection to our family, and particularly to, 


May it pleaſe your Grace, 


ee Tour Grace's moſt dutiful and moſt obedient ſervay, 
| Cornsugy, 
Ne. LIV. The Duke of Ormonde to Lord Cornbury, 
My Lord, 


F it were in another conjuncture, I ſhould hold it needful to ask your 
pardon for having ſo long delayed to make any return to yours of the 

8th of the laſt month brought me by Mr. Burniſton. But your Lordſhip, 
from the condition your Father is in, and by that I am threatencd to be 
brought into, cannot but find my reaſonable excuſe. 

I affure your Lordſhip, my Lord Berkeley could have no ground for the 
report (you ſay) he induſtriouſly raiſed of my having ſo long ſince to his 
knowledge broken off friendſhip with my Lord Clarendon from any thing 
he had heard or could have obſerved from me. In the next place, I aſſure 
your Lordſhip I value my ſelf upon nothing more than upon being a very 
punctual obſerver of the true rules and offices of friendſhip, as far as I am a 
competent judge of them. Wherein, as I never failed your Father, ſo ! 
take my ſelf to be obliged by the ſame rules, as well as by thoſe of duty, 
not to preſume to cenſure the King's extraordinary proceeding with him, or 
to judge of them at this diſtance. Which puts upon me an incapacity ot 
being rightly informed, as well as of ſerving your Father or his family. In 
the laſt place, give me leave to appeal from all repreſentations to my preju- 
dice, made by newer friends, of what relation ſoever to your family, to the 
courſe of my life, and to former experience. And let me beſeech your Lord- 
ſhip to put the Duke and Ducheſs in full aſſurance, that as far as my under- 
ſtanding will give me power, and their commands ſhall dire& me, 1 ſhall be 
found more induſtrious and faithful in their ſervice, than ceremonious 1n 
my profeſſion, In all this you will do obliging juſtice to, 


Dublin-Cafile, 29 V Lord, &c. 
Fan. 166. 4 . ORMONDE. 


No. LV. The 
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Ne. LV. The Duke of Ormonde o the Earl of Oſſory. 


Have here at once received yours of the 12th, 15th and 19th of this month; 

and I have read yours of one of thoſe dates to your mother. I ſent a 
letter by Sir Edward Maſſey to the King of the ſame date with that he car- 
ried you. It was in return to what he writ to me concerning the late Lord 
Chancellor; and ſomething it ſaid to free my ſelf from any miſapprehenſion 
that any thing I had formerly written might proceed from any apprehenſion 
of my own danger, and much leſs of my guilt. Other good I expect not 
from the letter, and ſo am in little pain what may become of it. 

Mr. Barter has ſeveral ways to make friends, and ſome might well be ſo 
to his cauſe; and in belief of the juſtice of it might vote for him. How- 
ever I am much ſatisfied that our judgment was not found corrupt or irra- 
tional; and that the King vouchſafed to take pains to underſtand the matter, 
which was intricate enough. 

I cannot imagine from whence Dick Talbot concludes himſelf to be in 

my disfavour. A petition was preſcnted to me by one Sir Robert Nugent 
againſt a Decree given in a cauſe betwixt him and Colonel Talbot; which 
reflecting on my Lord Chancellor, 1 ſhewed it to him, and by his deſire re- 
quired Nugent to ſubſcribe it; which he did, and it ſtill remains with me 
unanſwered. This is all I know to have done in the matter, whatever any 
body may have written to him of it; and for ought I know there is an end 
of it. I do not affect the making him or any body elſe my enemy, but I 
muſt preſerve my freedom, and cannot refuſe to receive any Addreſſes whilſt 
I am in this place. 
I am in no apprehenſion of any Petition that can come from the Adven- 
turers, or of any thing that can be laid to my charge, in reference to the 
ſettlement of Ireland, in favour of the Iriſh Papiſts. I may have ſome- 
thing to anſwer for in not taking more care of ſome of my relations of 
that Nation and profeſſion. I will ſend to Sir Paul Davis to ſend you 
the copies of all ſuch Addreſſes from the Parliament here, as make for the 
purpoſe you mention. 

It were ſome inducement to believe my Lord of Orrery not ſo careful of 
me as I deſerve of him, if 1 could find any one friend of his guilty of the 
diſcourſe you mention; unleſs he diſown him upon his knowledge of it. 
I did believe my Lord Cavendiſh was prepared to run the popular way, ha- 
ving had no talent in gaining himſelf credit the other. 

As I have never yet deſired any place of employment from the King, ſo 
I will not deſire to remove from any he has given me, till he ſhall think it 
fir, though it ſhould be but for a time. Beſides, it will be hard to have 
ſuch a dormant liberty as you write of to your Mother ſent me, but that 
it will be known, and the perſon or perſons, to ſupply my place in my ab- 
ſence, muſt be named; for which I know not if the King is ready. But J 
ſuppoſe, if 1 ſhould be called over upon any pretence of an accuſation put 
in againſt me, how frivolous ſocyer it may be, it will (whatever becomes of 
ne proof) attain the end which may be aimed at; which is my removal. 
And whoever can have credit enough to obtain that, may plauſibly enough 
repreſent, how unfit it may be and unſatisfactory, that the King ſhould ſend 
vou in my place, or admit of your Brother, though joined as Juſtice with 
another. 

It is therefore fit you ſhould be prepared upon any ſuch occaſion, that if 
neither of you can be allowed of, the Lord Chancellor and Lord Dungan- 
ion may be Juſtices during my abſence ; the one being Chancellor, and the 
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other Marſhal of the Army, which is moſt proper, and for which there is a 
precedent. But in all this you will adviſe, if occaſion be, with my Lord 
Arlington and Mr. Comptroller, whoſe carriage towards me gives me cauſe 
of great confidence in his friendſhip; nor am I leſs ſatisfied with my Lord 
of Angleſea. 


Kiltenny, 25 Oct. 1667. 


No. LVI. The Duke of Ormonde to Lord Conway. 


My Lord, 


Have received your Lordſhip's of the 15th inſtant; and though I haye 

negligently left your cypher at Dublin, yet I think I underſtand much 
of what you write, by what I know of things paſt, and ſuch as are now in 
agitation, and by what I receive from other hands. 

I aſſure your Lordſhip I think my ſelf very happy in having you upon the 
place, where all men's actions, who have been in publick employment, ate 
according to the fancy or malice of ſomę, and the credulity of others, ſub- 
jected to reproach and miſinformation ; ſo that prejudice is contracted, with- 
out means of juſtification, and before a man is called to it. And many 
times thoſe things, wherein a man believes himſelf moſt innocent, and ſome- 
times meriting, are the things for which he is ſcandalized, and perhaps ac- 
cuſed. This is no new thing, even in my own caſe, and in my own ex- 
perience. But I thank God I have never ſuffered under ſuch aſperſions, any 
longer than till I have had opportunity to anſwer for my ſelf; and in the 
ſame confidence I ſtill am. | 

I think I gueſs to whom you were ſent by 239. to receive information 
concerning 105. and what the diſcourſe was betwixt you and the laſt. What 
he told you may be true; at leaſt I am perſuaded he believes it is: but if it 
be ſo as to all perſons, I know how I am to caſt up my accompr. 

I hear from ſeveral hands of the great noiſe, raiſed by Sir Jeremy Smith, 
of the great value of the ſhip ſent into Gallway. I wiſh it may proceed 
from his zeal for the King's profit ; which if it did, I ſuppoſe he would have 
given the Lords Commiſſioners of Prizes ſome pertinent information of it, 
whilſt he was at Kinſale, and knew the ſhip wat at Gallway. And I wiſh 
he would yet let us know, how he is aſſured ſhe was of the value, or of 
the third part of the value he ſpeaks of. But if ſhe was worth a million, 
I know not how more care than was, could have been taken to ſell her at 
the beſt advantage, as things then ſtood. The embezzlements out of the 
ſhip before ſhe was ſold, and the combination of the Merchants at the buy- 
ing of her, I am confident was very great, and we are doing all we can 
to recover as much as may be of her; and that is all we can do. 

When I come to Dublin, your Lordſhip ſhall hear again from, 


Kilkenny, 26 Od. . 
* My Lord, &c 
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Ne. LVII. 7he Duke of Ormonde zo the Earl of Oſſory. 


Have juſt now received yours of the 22d inſtant, and hold it neceſſary 

to anſwer it, becauſe of ſome particulars which may require it. The 
ſame rumor of reforming part of the Army, which gave my Lord Burling- 
ton the alarm, has been long ſince ſpread here, to the fright of all the Oth- 
cers; but whence it ſprings, or for what end it is raiſed, I — 6 
4 | There 
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There was never any ſuch thing in my thoughts to adviſe, and I am not to 
mad as to do it at this time, without exprets command; and (which is more) 
in my letter to my Lord Arlington, that went at the ſame time the accounts 
were tranſmitted, I declared the King could not, in my judgment, leſlen the 
number or pay of the Army, whatever other retrenchments ſhould be made. 
The company deſired to be on my Lord Ar/mgton's land, is where there is 
molt danger and lcaſt conveniency; yet I will take order for an exchange, 
as ſoon as they ſhall have received the laſt ſix months pay. 

The quadripartite deed mentioned in the AR, and ſuppoſed to be fo un- 
limited and dangerous is (as I think) but a ſettlement of my private eſtate, 
and for the ſecurity of it, after ſo long a confuſion and lots of evidences ; 
and that with ſuch limitations, as, I ſuppoſe, may free any body from tear 
of it. However when the Court ot Claims ſhall have ended their work, 
there will be an end of my pretenſions by the AQ of Settlement, and con- 
ſequently by that deed. In the mean time I find, ſeveral parcels of my an- 
cicnt eſtate decreed from me, and paſſed in Patents to Adventurers, and a 
great number of chicferies loſt, unleſs the Law and other Courts of Juſtice 
can relieve me; which is a great queſtion. When I come to Dublin, which 
will be the next week, I ſhall better intorm mylelt in the point. 

The quartering of ſoldiers I have often, and I think am well able to an- 
ſwer. Whether all the Act of Settlement was printed, or not, is more than 
I know or am to anſwer for; the tranſcribing, comparing and overſeeing the 
preſs being none of my work. It Barker's clauſe was added to the Bill at- 
ter it received its laſt reading at Salisbury, it was neither by my direction 
or knowledge; but I am moſt confident it was not. I do not think Thorn- 
hill will complain of his reſtraint, if he call ro mind, that the time*was, 
when the plot ſhould have been executed againſt Dublin caſtle; and what 
ground of ſuſpicion there was for his being a contriver of it; which perhaps 
may yet be further made out than he imagines, it he think fit to bring it in 
queſtion. I cannot imagine, whence it is my Lord of Buckingham ſuppoics 
I have diſobliged him; but I well know, and ſo docs the King, how I 
have endeavoured to ſerve him. I] can ſay no more of the overture for a bet- 
ter underſtanding, but that Mr. Grey is a worthy Gentleman and my kint- 
man; and that he may as abſolutely diſpoſe of me as the Duke of Bucking- 
ham has given him liberty to do of him, : 

Kilkenny, 28 02. 1667. Ok MONDE, 


Ne. LVIII. The Duke of Ormonde zo the Earl of Orrery. 


My Lord, 


I D O not doubt but your Lordſhip receives by every poſt an account of 
what paſles in England, and perhaps of what may ſeem more imme— 
diately to concern me. His Majeſty having graciouſly declared to his Par- 
liament, that he will leave all miſcarriages in government to their examina- 
tion, or ſomething to that effect; it follows, that all who have wanted ju- 
ſtice in their cauſes, or reaſon in their other pretenſions, do throng the doors 
of both Houſes, with articles againſt one Miniſter of State or Jultice, or 
other. 

Amongſt the reſt, Mr. Barker having had his appeal, from the Counſel 
here to that of England, diſmiſt, has (as I am told) drawn in ſeveral Adven- 
turers, to join with him in articles againſt me. But what they arc, or can 
be, I know not; or into whoſe hands they arc, or will be pur. 

But the Houſes, if they are not much changed in their temper, will think 
(when the caſe ſhall be ſtated to them) that the Adventurers have been very 

VoL. II. M favourably 
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favourably dealt with by his Majeſty; or that, if they have not, T have 
but a part, and perhaps the leaſt to anſwer for in that affair; wherein * 
I was very ignorant, ſo I was not very interpoſing. This is all 1 yet 
know of any complaint againſt me; except the rumour of a complaint in 
reſpect of quartering the regiment which ſince my anſwer to the petition of 
the city of Dublin, and a petition preſented by the Officers of the regiment 
begins to cool. This account I give your Lordſhip, leſt you ſhould not have 
had it any other way; and becaule of the part you are pleaſed to take in all 
the concernments of, 


My Lord, 
Kilkemy, 39 Oder Tour Lordſbip's moſt alfectionate and moſt humble ſeryan;, 
OrMonpe. 
Ne. LIX. The Duke of Ormonde 10 the Earl of Orrery. 


My Lord, 


Send your Lordſhip herewith, the paper I promiſed, when I writ laſt to 

you from Kilkenny, and another ſent me out of England, containing 
ſome heads of an accuſation againſt me, not yet owned, or put into form 
but certainly in the hands of ſome, who at lcaſt had a purpoſe to make 
ſome uſe of them. But I deſire your Lordſhip, that no copy may be taken 
of them, leſt it may thereby come to be ſuſpected, how I came by them. 

No letters have come out of England, ſince I got hither. At Madin- 
ſtoume a packet was brought me, in which I had the heads of Mr. Seymyr's 
ſpecch againſt the Earl of Clarendon, containing part of what (they ſay) 
will be reduced to a charge or impeachment ; but thoſe are common, and ſo 
I ſend you no copy of them. The letters of the 26th and 29th of the laſt 
make no mention of any progreſs upon the motion, concerning freedom of 
ſpeech, and the judgment given on Mr. Hollis and the reſt, When letters 
arrive, you ſhall again hear from, 


M Lord, 
— wt — Tour Lordſhip's moſt affettionate and moſt humble ſervant, 


ORMONDE, 


No. LX. The Duke of Ormonde to the Earl of Oſſory. 


Received yours of the 26th of the laſt at Maddenſtown in my way hither, 
where, if I am permitted, I intend to ſtay, at leaſt till the ſpring. What 
you write about my obtaining a letter to give me power to name a. 
Deputy, and remove into England, when my occaſions may require it, as it 
wants not arguments for it, ſo there may be ſome againſt my deſiring it. 
You know, when I went laft, the letter, giving me the liberty, named who 
ſhould govern in my abſence; and I doubt, whether the leaving it to me to 
name one, may not be illegal, at leaſt irregular, and without precedent. 
And then, who knows but that the deſiring fo unuſual a power may not 
be objected as a crime, and prove a means to draw that upon me, which I 
ſo endeavour to avoid: The rather, that it will be hard to have the draught 
of ſuch a letter ſent hence and returned hither, but that by one means or 
other it will be known. Beſides, unleſs the King ſball be wrought to call 


me over, nothing bur an accuſation, and that a formal and ſolid one, can 
- | remove 
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remove me; in which caſe it will ſcem more extravagant, that one, who is 
called to anſwer for mit- government, ſhould have power to ſubſtitute an- 
other in his place. So ſhould the King be neceſlitated to retract his letter, 
and I ſhould ſuffer the inconvenience I labour to prevent, with the additio- 
nal affront of having my ſtratagem dilappointed: The only reply I can 
think of to this, is, that obtaining the permiſſion and power, betore I am 
under accuſation, it may be without thoſe hazards. But ſince I take it tor 
granted, it will be known ſoon after it is done, it may reaſonably be doubted, 
thoſe who rule in the Houſe of Commons (and conſequently, tor ought 1 
ſee, at Whitehall) may ſuſpect, my coming may be ſooner, and to other 
ends than I rcally intend; that is, that I will make preſent ulc of it to lay 
ſome rub in their way to what they aim at; which may ditpolc them to do, 
what otherwiſe perhaps they would not. 

I am perſuaded, it will take ſome time to put the charge againſt my Lord 
of Clarendon into form. Some will allo be ſpent in relolving, how and 
where to proceed againſt him, and mote time mult be allowed tor producing 
and preſſing of evidence; and for his defence. And all this while I ſuppole 
they will entertain no other acculation, at leaſt none of that weight as mine 
is. In the mean time this expedient may be better thought of, according to 
the temper of the King and of the Parliament, which will every day be 
more and more diſcovered : I ſhould not write this in this ſtile by the poſt. 
Nich. Pluncket will, 1 am ſure, ſafely deliver my letter to you. Do you 
as ſafely diſpoſe of it, and by a ſure way give me your ſenſe, and as full in- 
formation as you can of all things, 

Dili, 13 Nov. 1667. ORMONDE, 


N. LXxI. The Duke of Ormonde 10 Lord Conway. 


My Lord, 


N the 15th I received your Lord(hip's of the 5th inſtant. The ſame 

packet brought other letters of the ninth. I am highly obliged to 
your Lordſhip, and to Mr. Sollicitor, for the apprchenſion you have in my 
behalf, about the matter of quartering of ſoldiers on the King's ſubjedts. The 
weight, which ſo knowing friends place upon that article gave me cauſe, 
not only to ſearch for what had been done of the like nature in former 
times, but to look again, with more attention, on the pctition from this city. 
And as I find many warrants have been given by all former Governors (of 
whole proceedings any footſteps remain) and that I found this very regi- 
ment of guards quartered by like warrant, when I arrived here in 1662, o 
I do not obſerve, that in the city petition, the quartcring, but the abuſes 
ſuppoſed to be done to the inhabitants, under pretence of quartcring, is com- 
plained of. That pctition rather owns the cuſtom of quartcring and their 
deſire, or at leaſt willingneſs, to continue that cuſtom, by propoſing the moſt 
proper ways in their judgment to do it; and it trees my warrants from giv- 
ing the leaſt pretext of authority to the things they complain of. Yet it 
ſome other men will needs ſay, they are gricycd with what plcaſes them, 
and oppreſſed with what brings them ſecurity and profit, I know not how 
to help it. 

On this occaſion I looked into the charge againſt my Lord of Strafford, 
knowing he had often given the like warrants, and ſuppoſing that, it then 
it had been held treaſon, or a probable ingredicnt to help to make up the 
maſs, which compounded of many leſſer crimes, was to be called treaſon, I 
ſhould certainly there find it. But in all the articles of his charge, it is not 
lo much as mentioned. What redreſs then can be given, to a thing not at 


all 
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all complained of, to a thing always practiſed, without murmur againg it: 
and to a thing ſo neceſſary for the ſecurity of the Kingdom, and fo benek.. 
cial to this place? I will not deny, but that diſorders and oppreſſions ma 
have been committed by ſome of the regiment ; but I do deny, that rea 
ſuch have been made known to me, without inſtant remedy given to the 
perſon injured, and puniſhment inflicted on the offender. All theſe bein 
certainly true, and eaſy to be made appear to be ſo, I know not Why to 
fear any accuſation in that point, or to decline any tribunal. Yet I do not 
foreſee any ſuch pleaſure in an accuſation; or any ſuch benefit that can reſult 
from it, firſt or laſt; but that I can be well content to want either, ang to 
poſſeſs my good conſcience, without oſtentation, in peace and quietneſs. 1 
am, my Lord, with all truth and reality, 


pe > Nv. Your Lordſhip's moſt affettionate kinſman,and moſt humble ſeryay;, 
OxMoNpr. 


N.. LXII. De Duke of Ormonde 10 the Earl of Oſſory. 


OURS of the 5th and 12th, are the only letters that lie unanſwered 

in my hands. The packet, which arrived this morning, brought other 
letters of the 16th, though none from my Lord Arlington to me. It ſeems 
the greater affair concerning my Lord Clarendon, has put ſome delay to the 
conſideration of Barker's laſt appeal to the Parliament; for I have no men- 
tion of it in any letter to me. 

Sure the petition of the city of Dublin concerning the quartering of ſol- 
dicrs, and my anſwer to it, have not been ſeen, or not conſidered by thoſe 
who ſay there is no redreſs given, and that it therefore becomes matter of 
impeachment and treaſon, The petition complains not, but rather allows 
of quartering; it propoſes ways, how it may be done with more caſc and te- 
gularity; and it diſcharges me and my warrants from having given any pre- 
tence to the abuſes, ſaid to have been committed under the notion of quar- 
ters. My antwer truly declares, that my warrants did not preſcribe any 
place, where the ſoldiers ſhould be quartered; and that they might have 
lodged them in ale-houſes or inns, if they had pleaſed (though by the way 
there is no more law to force ale-houſe-keepers and inn-holders to lodge men 
for nothing, againſt their wills, more than others) and it declares, that if the 
diſorders complained of in general had been made good to me by particular 
inſtances, redreſs ſhould have been given; and that when ſuch complaints 
ſhould be made, the Officers ſhould be puniſhed, In ſhort, there is not, 
there cannot be weight in that objection; and if it ſhall be made ule of by 
Way of impeachment, it cannot be my condemnation (but my remove upon 

any ſlight pretence) that can be aimed at. I have carefully read the Statutes, 
which (they ſay) would make it Treaſon; the ground, the ſcope, and the 
words of thoſe laws arc quite to another end. This is evident, in that the 
quartering of ſoldiers has conſtantly been practiſed by all Governors, ever 
ſince, and it was never objected as a crime on them; not on my Lord of 
Strafford, though all things were diligently enquired into concerning him, 
and without any favour preſſed againſt him. This is enough on this ſub- 
ject; which it it receive entertainment there, and bring me thither, he is a 
bold man, who will take up my place, 


Dublin, 22 Nov. 1667. ORMONDE. 
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Ne. LXIII. The fame to the ſame. 


HOUGH my letter of yeſterday was longer than any you uſually te- 

ccive from me, yet 1 ſince tind that I have omitted the moſt material 
thing for me to be intormed in. I do not doubt but, that the King hears 
of the intention of accuſing me, and that he well underſtands the drift only 
to be, to remove me from hence; which at this time and conjuncture of 
my private affairs would be to my irreparable inconvenience and damage, 
and may be to my utter ruin in my fortune, if the remove ſhould be other- 
wiſe, than by appointing one or more Governors, and that only in my ab- 
ſence. The only means left to redeem my eſtate from the weight of debt 
that is upon it, is the money given me in the Acts of Settlement, which 
will hardly be brought in, but by my own preſence or the great friendſhip 
of the Chief Governor, and may be uttcrly loſt under the ditcountenance of 
any other kind of remove, or by the coldneſs ot a ſucceſlor. How the 
King ſtands diſpoſed in this, is what 1 wiſh to know. 

I confeſs no place is or ought to be more abſolutely depending on the 
King's will than this. It is allo true that few or none have continued in it 
longer, or ſo long, as I have done; and it is poſſible ſuch a charge may be 
invented againſt me, as that the King cannot refuſe to ſuffer me to be brought 
to my anſwer, if the Houſe of Commons can be perſuaded to entertain ſuch 
a charge without latisfying themſelves how it can be prov ed, and can 'pre- 
vail with the Lords to join in a requeſt to his Majeſty to call me over. But 
if I ſhall be as much deſtroyed in making my defence, though 1 acquit my 
ſelf, as another would be, if he ſhould be condemned, no reparation lying 
in the caſe : If my long continuance in the Government has hitherto ſerved 
only to overwhelm my fortune with debt, and if my abſolute remove takes 
from me all poſſibility of recovering my ſelt, diſcountenances my innocence, 
and encourages clamorous accuſations, (as all this it will do) I may hope the 
King may think it reaſonable, I may redeem my ſelf in the ſame place, 
where for his ſervice I am brought into the danger of ruin; at leaſt that he 
will preſerve his own right in the manner of calling me hence, if it ſhould 
come to that. 

I do not love to brag of paſt ſervices, or to inſinuate how uſcful I may 
be in the future; and I would now, rather than at any other time, avoid do- 
ing either. Yet it may not unuſefully to the King be remembered, that no 
oppoſition or temptation ever frightened or allured me from my duty to 
the Crown. More I thought to have ſaid, but this is cnough. The ſum 
of all is. All prudent induſtry is to be uſed to prevent the bringing in, 
and (if that may not be) the entertainment of an accuſation, eſpecially with- 
out probability of proving ſome conſiderable part of it; ſince it is worle for 
me ro be removed to far from my employ ments publick and private, than it 
could be ro my Lord of Clarendon to be committed and ſequeſtered from 
the Houſe of Peers. He on his acquittal will be reſtored to liberty, and to 
his right of ſitting: but I cannot, to the damage I ſhall ſuſtain by the neg- 
lect of my affairs, and the charge of the voyage, how clear ſocver 1 ſhall 
prove my ſelf. And if the privilege of the Peers is concerned in not ſe— 
queſtering or committing him without ſpecial and certain articles, that of 
the King may be no leſs concerned, not to call away a chief Governor of 
one of his Kingdoms, but upon the like terms. This is what I think may 
be taid, it I am not over-partial in my own conccrument. 


Diullin, 2 3 Nov. On MONDE, 
1667. | 
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Ne. LXIV. The Duke of Ormonde 10 the Earl of Orrery. 


My Lord, 


. I S ſhall be only in return to your Lordſhip's of the 15th concerning 
the liſting of Iriſb Papiſts in the County of Tipperary this laſt ſummer. 
Your Lordſhip having traced that information to Thurles, and there left it 
in reſpect to my Mother and my ſelf, though it is what I am to thank you 
for, yet it is the principal reaſon why I would have the matter fully enquired 
into, and the truth clearly diſcovered, whoever may be concerned in it. The 
inliſting of the King's ſubjects from ſixteen to ſixty in any Barony or Pariſh, 
without authority derived from his Majeſty, is (I think) at any time a pte- 
ſumption of an high nature; and the making of ſuch a ſcrutiny into the 
numbers of Papiſts able to bear arms, at a time when we arc in war, and are 
threatened with an invaſion by a Prince of the ſame profeſſion, is a thing 
not to be flighty paſt over, though the war is for the preſent at an end. 
And I have the more reaſon to cauſe the thing to be the more thoroughly 
examined; for that part of your Lordſhip's information is, that Captain Pi 
lips faid, there were orders to inliſt all the Iriſb in the County of Tipperary. 
Which could not be from any body, meaning well, or in his wits, without 
my directions or knowledge; and ſure I am, the one can never be produced, 
nor the other truly affirmed. And therefore, ſince it is not probable, that 
the High Conſtable of a Barony, or the Conſtable of Thurles ſhould under- 
take ſuch a work, or that Phillips ſhould ſay, they had orders for it, but 
upon ſome ground or direction or other; and ſince it behoves me, as well 
in diſcharge of my duty, as in my particular vindication, to find out the 
ſpring of all this diſcourſe, I have ſent directions to the Archbiſhop of Ca- 
ſbel, the Biſhop of V aterford and Sir Thomas Stanley, to call before them 
the two Gentlemen, to whom Phillips made all the diſcourſe mentioned to 
your Lordſhip, and thereupon to examine Phillips, the two Brocwne's, the 
Conſtables, and any other perſon from whom they may expect information 
in the particular of liſting of men, and in all the other particulars mentioned 
in your Lordſhip's firſt letter upon this ſubject. And that they may the bet- 
ter proceed therein, I deſire your Lordſhip not only to ſend to them the 
names of the two Gentlemen, with whom Phillips had the diſcourſe, but 
whatever elſe may guide them to make a full diſcovery of the truth of the 


matter. And to I remain, 
Dullin, 28 November Ay Lor d, Tour Lordſhip „ Ne. 
1667. OR MONDE. 


Since I writ this letter, I find the Archbiſhop of Caſhel is not yet a Julticc 
of Peace in the County of Tipperary ; and therefore 1 pray your Lordſhip 
to ſend the names of the two Gentlemen, and what elſe you think fit, to 
the Biſhop of Waterford. 


No. LXV. The Duke of Ormonde to the Earl of Orrery: 
My Lord, 


Am now to acknowledge the great kindneſs and friendly information ex- 
preſt in yours of the 15th and 19th of this month; which I could not 
do by the laſt poſt, by reaſon of the time it took me to decypher them. 
There being in my part of the cypher no word added to 180, I have filled 


it with Lord Conway; and though I find your Lordſhip makes uſe of 15 
| 1 | as 


(as I ſuppoſe) for Dublin, yet in my copy 188 ſignifies that word. The 
other perſon's name, of whom you gave me very reaſonable caution, is put 
in as you deſitre. The purpoſe, or at lcaſt the threat, of making my quar- 
tcring of ſoldicrs a criminal article againſt me, is long ſince become no te- 
cret; and I hope, tor your Lordſhip's ſake, I am well able to antwer it. 
For 1 found this regiment quartered here (as I ſuppoſe moſt of the Army 
was elſewhere) by juſt the ſame warrants from your Lordſhip, and your col- 
legues, and the Council, that they continue quartered by mine. So that 1 
did but write after your copy, as you did after thoſe of very many of your 
ptedeceſſorts. And this was never accountcd or complained of as a grievance 
to the people, or fault in the chief Governor, ſince Ireland became part of 
the Engliſh Dominion, till now; no not againſt my Lord Srrafford, whole 
faults were not palliated, or his over-ſights over- ſeen. The rcit 1 have not 
hcard of from any othcr hands; and though, as they may be dreſt up, they 
may appear formidable, yet when they ſhall come to be diveſted of their 
diſguiſes, and appear in their proper ſhapes, I ſhall be found to have done 
nothing in them, but on good grounds, by good warrant, and in good com- 
pany. I cannot for my heart imagine what can be meant by the letter 
trom Lord Arlington; my complaint of that perſon always being the want 
of freedom in his letters, perhaps to the degree of a fault, conſidering the 
times and my ſtation. 

I have not made it my work to appear afflited for the misfortune of the 
Chancellor of England; but do ſatisty my ſelf with being ſo affected with 
it, as conſiſts with friendſhip and duty. 

The laſt letters left the proceedings againſt the Earl of Clarendon at a 
ſtand ; the Houſe of Commons urging, or rclolving to urge, his commit- 
ment and ſequeſtration from the Houſe of Peers, as a needtul conſequent of 
their impeaching him; and the Houle of Lords finding no precedent (they 
are willing to follow) of ſuch a proceeding with a Peer, upon a general 
charge, without certain and ſpecial articles firſt bought in. We arc now in 
expectation to know, which Houle will give ground, or what expedient may 
be found to keep a fair correſpondence between them : a thing at all timcs 
to be wiſhed and endeavoured by all good Engliſhmen, but in the preſent 
ſtate of things at home and abroad, moſt eſſentially needful for the ſecurity 
and honour of the King and his Kingdoms. And it it were my calc, I 
ſhould think it my orcateſt misfortune to be (how innocently ſocver) the 
argument on which that good intelligence ſhould come to be broken. 

Laſt night one of the Commiſſioners told me their work of publick ſit— 
ting would be at an end in a fortnight ; but if all they have done ſhall be 
made void, it had been well for moſt of this Kingdom (tor they themſelves 
are not eſteemed of it) it they had never began. And it the Adventurers 
ſhall be held to the ſtrictneſs of the acts, they would now ſcem to deſire 
to have their intcreſt governed by, it is doubted by ſome, who underſtand 
thoſe acts better than I do, that they will not much mend themſelves. 

I conclude with my hearty thanks for your care of me, and the informa- 
tion you give to, 

Dublin, 26 November My Lord, Tour Lordfh Ip 5, CC. | 
1667. OR MONDE. 


No. LXVI. The 
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No. LXVI. The K IN G to the Earl of Orrery. 
My Lord of Orrery, Whitehall, 30 Nev. 1665, 


Am ſo well perſuaded of your particular kindneſs to me, and fo ſatisfied 

with the conſtant ſervice you do me upon all occaſions, as I have omitted 
to ſay any thing to you, till now, upon the late change I have made, be- 
cauſe I hope you are ſo much aſſured of my ttue friendſhip to you, as no 
alreration could ſhake me in it. For you may be moſt confident, that you 
may ſtand upon your own legs, and that you need no body's friendſhip with 
me, nor ought to fear the ill offices of any man can have any effect to your 
prejudice. Therefore I will ſay no more at this time, but to conjure you 
never to doubt of the conſtant kindneſs of 


Tour very affettionate friend, 


CHARLES R. 


N.. LXVII. The Duke of Ormonde to Lord Conway. 


My Lord, 


8 i E 6th of this month I received your Lordſhip's of the 3oth of the 
laſt ; but ſo ill the weather has been ever ſince, and ſo bad the packet 
boats, or their maſters are, that there is not yet one of them gotten to this 
ſide, the laſt letters having been brought us by the Harp frigat; elſe we had 
not had any letters, later than the 16th of November, to this day : but I 
hope better care will be hereafter taken. 

I am much obliged to Mr. Sollicitor for the pains he takes to conſider 
the Tri/h Statute, as it may reach the quartcring of ſoldiers; and I ſhall be 
glad to receive his opinion, whether whoever may be within it, may receive 
his trial in England. In the mean time I ſend your Lordſhip herewith the 
opinion of very good Lawyers here, who have conſidered my warrants for 
quartering, and that law: wherein (if they are miſtaken) I ſhould be glad Mr. 
Sollicitor would rectify them. Your Lordſhip receives alſo the articles againſt 
my Lord of S$trafford, by which he was charged with levying war and ſub- 
duing the King's ſubjects; in all which there is no mention of quartering, 
ſuch as is now the queſtion, nor ſo much as the word made uſe of. I have 
not enquired for $f. Johns argument yet; but ſuppoſe it was upon the 
charge, or it was not pertinent. And I am content (if any ſuch warrants 
from me, as were made my Lord of S$trafford's crime, can be produced un- 
der my hand) to be accuſed of treaſon, though I think even his were none ; 
I mcan, if I have given any ſuch ſince his Majeſty's Reſtoration. What 1 
did in the heighth and heat of war and rebcllion, I hope I ſhall not be put 
to anſwer for in times and by the rules of peace and law; ſo that ſtill I am 
perſuaded that quartering of ſoldiers was not objected as a treaſon againſt 
my Lord of $/raf/ford. Your Lordſhip ſees my reaſon, which I beſeech your 
Lordſhip to ſet right, if it be wrong. 

When I had written juſt thus far, a packet arrived, and with it the ſur- 
prizing news of the Earl of Clarendons retreat, and ſome heads of his ad- 
dreſs to the Houle of Lords. By all I yet underſtand of that matter (which 
is but little, and that confuſedly enough) I incline to wiſh he had gone {ooner 
or ſtaid out the trial. | 

Now again having intermitted writing, and deferred to conclude my let. 


ter, we have the packet of the 7th inſtant from London, mentioning a _ 
| 3 | | brought 


. vx 


3 
brought into the Lords Houte, importing the Ear “ rendon's baniſh- 
ment, and making his teturn ireaton him, and cc tpornuy ce with him 
treaſon in all others. I hope there ſhortly be at cad ot his atkair; 
and that the ſtate of things in reference to our ncighbours will be thought 
of. God inſpire the King and Parliament with ſuch counticls and determi- 
nations, as may be for their joint happineſs. I am, 


Dublin, 12 De- | M Lord, &c 
ember 1667. 9 ; 
P 7 ORMONDE, 


Ne. LXVIII. The Duke of Ormonde to the Earl of Carlingford. 


My Lord, 


INCE yours of the 3d inſtant, that affair of my Lord of Clarendon; 

by his retreat and what the Parliament have thereupon thought fit to do 
and vote, ſeems to be for the preſent at a period. I would that of the No- 
minees and proviſo men were lo allo. I doubt their application to the King, 
ſince it produced no declaration in their tavour, will rather do them hurt 
than good. Three for one of this Council have found it fit to declare, 
they are parties, and conſequently cannot be judges; and no man is willing 
to undertake the office, it he can fairly avoid it. My Lord of Angleſca, 
in a letter to me, makes a large offer tor the ſatisfaction of the Nominces 
by way of contribution; but I know not how to make it practicable, not 
being able to undcrtake for the body ot the perſons concerned; and his 
bounty ſeems to be with condition of others doing in proportion with him. 
In fine, my opinion is, that either the reſolution of the doubt will go againſt 
the Nominces, or that it will not be reſolved at all; and then ſome good fa- 
milies, who have merited the King's regard, better than ſome others who 
are fully reſtored, will be for ever ruined : a ſad concluſion of a letter; yet 
here it ends, with the aſſurance of my being, 


Dublin, 17 December My Lord, Tour Lordſhip's, &c. 


667. 
166; ORMONDE, 


N'. LXIX. The Duke of Ormonde to the Earl of Oſſory. 


H E reaſon why you found no letters from mc in the former packets was, 
the expectation you had given of your having left London. Now l believe 
you will have enough to ſatisfy you. The wind being out of the way, 
Delves is come aſhore; and ſo I can anſwer yours of the 18th with more 
freedom. | 
It is very poſſible, Sir V. Coventry's computation of money iſſued here 
by warrants immediately from the King may be juſt. I ſhall cnquire and 
get a punctual account of it. This I am ſure of, that many of the letters 
or warrants for ſuch payments were directed immediately to my Lord of 
Angleſey ; and I believe none of them will be found to be obtained by my 
recommendation. Very many I have ſtopped, and gained myſelf ſo many 
enemics by it; and ſome I have conſented to. But I hope, when the great 
ſums ſent over ſhall be caſt up, it will be remembered how much of them 
were by thoſe warrants taken away from the publick ; and if the one ſhall 
be unreaſonably laid to my charge, the other will excuſe the wants we have 
been, and are till in. 
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It is true, the 14000 J. out of 30000 J. was allowed to the farmers of the 
hearth-money, for the firſt year they entered upon their farm. The Ad by 
which that revenue was given to the King, having hung in the Houſe of 
Commons, till the Sheriffs of each County had by vertue of the former Aq 
received, I think a Whole, I am not ſure, half a year's due; and it was noe 
juſt the farmers ſhould pay for what they could not collect. Bur of this 
you ſhall have a more certain account in a few days. 

That this Kingdom bore its own charge in 1628 and 29 is more than I 
know; perhaps 1638 and 39 may be mcant. But whether the one or the 
other is intended, or both, this I am ſure of, that the Army is more than 
double to what it was in any of thoſe times, and the allowances on the 
Civil Liſt much greater; nor without good rcaſon for both. For as the 
times were, and till arc, more dangerous in theſe late years ſince his Majeſty's 
coming in, than they were in thoſe ; ſo the allowances to the Judges and Other 
Miniſters of State, were ſcandalouſly mean, and muſt have expoſed them (and 
in them the Government) to contempt, or diſpoſed them to corruption for 
mere want. I know not how Sir William can make good that I have, or 
do ſpend 20000 J. a year of the King's money. If he means, that I am al- 
lowed ſo much, the cſtabliſhment is enough to evince the contrary. It he 
mean, that I have ſurreptitiouſly or deceitfully made uſe of more of the 
King's money than my allowance comes to, I defy him and all the world to 
prove it in a penny; allowing me accounts for ſecret ſervice, to which ] can 
ſafely ſwear, and which come not to ſo much as a Secretary of State is al. 
lowed, and, far ſhort, if they ſhould be added to my appointments, of that 
ſum of 20000 J. In ſhort, all you are to deſire in my behalf from the Kin 
is, that he will not ſuffer ſuch inſinuations any place in his belief, till ſome 
one of them ſhall be proved to be my fault by deceit or negligence; and 
this the greateſt ſtranger admitted into his ſervice may expect, on the ac- 
count of common jultice from him. 

I have ſcen your letter to your mother, and think fit here to anſwer that 
part of it touching my going into England. The queſtion is not ſo much, 
whether my abſence will make my enemies forget to purſue me; but whe- 
ther my going over will not give them apprehenſions of me; and whether 
thoſe apprehenſions may not prevail with them to heighten their malice, and 
to quicken their attacking me. And this my Lord Arlington ſeems to fear 
in my behalf; cſpecially whilſt my Lord Clarendon's cauſe is in agitation. I 
confeſs my reaſon inclines me to the reſolution of going, bur I ſubmit that 
very much to his judgment. If the King ſhall conſent to your deputation, 
and that Lord Arlington and you ſhall be for my going; you may be in 
the way whilſt that matter is in debate, and it may be concluded, before 1 
gct thither. | 

It is not amiſs, that you mind the King of his promiſe, in cafe auxiliaries 
be ſent, on a conſiderable conjunction; yet I do not believe it Will be fit to 
decline this Government in the preſent conjunQure, and in the ſtate your 
family is in, for that or any other employment. That of my Lord of Buck- 
ingham was news indeed, and ſuch as makes nothing againſt my going over. 
hope you have now letter enough. God ſend us better times, than we 
have rcaton from our ſerving him to expect, and he direct you, 


Dublin, 24 Jar. 1067. OR MONDE. 
I writ a letter the other day to my Lord Arlington in recommendation of 
Sir Peter Ball his pretenſion to a Judge's place. I deſire you would take care 


he may know I writ ot him to you, as well as to him. 


No, LXX. The 
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Ne. LXX. The Duke of Ormonde to the Earl of Oſſory. 


DO not doubt but that Dick Delues has been with you betore now, 

and that his diſpatch will give you employment enough. In one of the 
letters he carried, I promited by the next poſt to ſend you the ſtate of my 
Lord of Strafford's pay in 1639. and of mine own now. I icnd you that 
of my Lord of Strafford in the year 1640, and that of the Earl of Leiceſ: 
ter in 1641, Which do exceed mine, as will appear by comparing them. 
I alſo ſend you the order of Council by which my enterta;nments were eſta- 
bliſhed. 

If it ſhall be objected, that in all the time my Lord of Szrafford ſerved 
here till the ycar 1640, he had no more than the firſt ſum in the paper you 
ſent me to which there was no ſtroke, and that the augmentation was in 
reſpect of the Scoteh war then intended, and therefore ought to ceaſe, when 
there is no war. The anſwer is, that my Lord of S$raf/ord had theſe ad- 
vantages, which I never had, nor think fit ever to have. Firſt, he had a ſhare 
of the farm of the cuſtoms. Next he had the beneſit of an impoſition upon 
tobacco, which came to more than all my entertainments. In the laſt place, 
he ſold all the offices in the Army; and upon all changes or advancements 
took money; and belides, made profit of all the civil employments in his 
gift. Which laſt U take to be allowable enough; yet I never made any other 
benefit by it, than the gratitying of friends and ſervants; and that, not ſo 
often as 1 did beſtow them on ſuch as had been faithful to the King, and 
were in want. 1 would not have theſe arguments made uſe of to lay any 
blemiſh on my Lord of Straſfords memory; I had rather loſe any advantage 
I can have by urging them. But the things were done ſo avowedly, and 
(1 think) by precedent, that I ſuppoſe they were not then held unfit. More 
I ſhall not ſay, till I hear again of the matter; only this, that as Licutenant 
General my entertainments were, as you will find in another paper. 

I have upon this occaſion taken a more exact account of the condition of 
my private fortune, than my leiſure, or want of Providence, would hitherto 
admit of; and in ſhorr, I find it to be thus. The intereſt I pay, and the 
allowanccs I give to you and your brother amount to my whole revenue, 
and what J ſpend over and above my cntertainments is upon the increaſe of 
debt and intereſt; a condition which muſt ſink all, unleſs I can in time 
abate my debt, by what the Acts of Parliament give me; and that will not 
be gotten but with more diligence, than I can ſee, thole who arc intruſted 
with it, are willing to beſtow upon it. The truth is, the alarms they re— 
ccive concerning me, has evidently cooled the warmth, whcerewith they un- 
dertook and began the work; and as long as that hangs over me, I am to 
expect but little of their care of me, though they have an Act of Parliament, 
and the King's Commiſlion purſuant to it, to ſecure and warrant their pro- 
ccedings. My Lord Aungier, as far as his intercſt will reach, 1 am very 
confident, will befriend mc. You arc to be very civil to him, and fricndly 
upon all occaſions. 

Whether my Lord of Meath will paſs over with this packet, or no, I 
cannot tell. He has a great collection of grievances and complaints; and 
t10u2n I think he has loſt more than he can ſpare of the ſenſe God gave 
him yet it will not be amils to watch, where he makes his applications. 
It he had truth and reaſon on his fide, IJ am confident, at another time he 
would make a fhitt (by a peculiar dexterity he has) to ſpoil his buſineſs; yet 
though he wants both, his noiſe is not now to be deſpiſed, 

Dablin, 4 Nd. 667. ORMONDE. 
6 No. LXXI. The 
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No. LXXI. The Duke of Ormonde to the Earl of Oſſory. 


Have five of yours, beginning Jan. 25. and ending Feb. 18. The fir 
I was very melancholy in what I only apprehended ; but the later letters 
have reſcued me from very uncaſy thoughts; for as long as 1 am not aban. 
doned by the King, I can ſtruggle with all other difficulties, and if 1 Can- 
not overcome them, I can bear them without any dejection of ſpirit. 

I ſee, when your laſt letter was dated, it was, upon thought and delibe. 
ration, concluded my paſſing over would be neccllary. The time was the 
only queſtion remaining; and that depended on the temper of the Parlia- 
ment, in reference (as 1 ſuppoic) to me; ſo that till that ſhall be diſcover. 
ed, the thing remains uncertain. And ſuppoſing it poſlible you may have 
found reaſon to delay your coming, and ſending this by a ſure hand, I 
will venture to tell you, that while the Duke of Bucks governs the affairs, 
I conceive I cannot be there with caſe to the King, or ſatisfaction to myſelf, 
Certain it is, 1 cannot cuncur in ſuch expedients, as are found out to gratify 
the worſt part of the Parliament and Nation, at the irreparable charge of 
the Crown and Church; and if I ſhould oppoſe or not acquieſce in them 
the King's wanting what is aimed at, might be imputed to me, and! ſhould 
be forced to do what I never yet did, that is, retuſe actually to ſerve the 
King his own way. If the neceſſity of my own vindication ſhall compel me 
over, I ſhall find work enough in that, and may apply myſelf only to it. 
Either the Duke of Bucks and his undertakers will ſucceed, or fail; if the 
firſt, I am well pleaſed to have no part in the honour; if the laſt, his and 
their credit with the King and the world will ſoon vaniſh. I am ſure, it 
ought to do; for if no recompence ſhall be had for all the indulgences (to 
ſay no worle) offered as the price of a ſupply, it would put more prudence 
and innocence, than they are poſſeſſed of, out of countenance and out of 
favour. 

I have written, as you deſired, to the Duke [of Tor-]; but I have ſent it 
apart, leſt you ſhould be come away. I hope you have had opportunity to 
prevent any miſ-underſtanding of me in him or the Ducheſs, upon Gorges 
inſinuations, who is certainly an empty fellow, void of honeſty as well as 
wit, whatever my Lord Clarendon may think of him. I ſaw a letter laſt 
night from Sir Peter Ball to Colonel Cooke, in which were theſe two ad- 
vertiſements concerning the Duke of Bucks. The one, that having waved 
or failed of getting my white-ſtaff, he was now putting in for the Licute- 
nancy of Ireland, and was ſo far perſuaded of obtaining it, that he was 
naming Officers for his attendance. The other, that at Malling ford Houſe, 
he celebrated a day of humiliation and ſeeking of God in the manner, 
and as zcalouſly in appcarance, as ever Fleetwood performed ſuch exer- 
ciſes there. This latter devotion or hypocriſy is an admirable inducc- 
ment to obtain his former pretenſion; how true either may be I know 
nor. 

had been .now at Kilkenny, but that the letters arrived here on Sunday 
laſt. To morrow I begin my journey. The yatch has orders to attend 
yours at HolyLead. If you come not, do not forget to ſend her directions 
to return, | | 


Dublin, 25 Feb. 1667. ORMONDE, 
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No. LXXII. De Duke of Ormonde zo My. James Hamilton. 


Have received yours of the 29th of the laſt, brought over with my fon 

O/ſory; but I have not yet ſeen him. 1 have been long, and from te— 
veral corners of the compals, allarum'd with a ſtorm; but whence it Mould 
riſe, or upon what ground, I am not able to diſcover or gucls. Qucttionlcis 
nothing can be more uſeful, than to know the pertons and the things; nor 
can my friend oblige me more, than by helping me to that knowledge, 
which ſhall only ſerve for my own conduct and detence, without expoling 
the perſons by whom I am guided, to any inconveniency. I know not what 
the Gentleman who dined alone with my friend had in his hands, before 
my Lord of Meath arrived with his articles; but thole I am not (o untor- 
tunately friended as to be ignorant of; his wile malice having communi— 
cated them to more than twenty here, and I believe to moſt inn-keepers 
on the road, and to ſuch like perſons of his own clcvation. It his collec- 
tion, or his proſecution, can move any thing but mirth and detiſion, all in- 
nocence and prudence arc vain protections, 

I have cauſe to ſuſpect thoſe you do, from the circumſtances you men- 
tion, and from others concurring with them. Yet I do not dcfire to ditcover 
my doubts, both becauſe they are yet but ſuch, and that I know no fruit 
can come by it. I can ſay nothing of my paſling over, till I ſhall have 
ſpoken with my ſon. I only know, that it may be unicalonable tor me to quake 
the journey, in reſpect of ſomething of greater importance than my private 
concerns, which yet would ſuffer much by it. I decyphercd your letter with 
my own hand, with difficulty enough; by reaſon you did not with ſome 
mark diſtinguiſh letters and words from one anothcr. 


Kilkenny, & March 1667. 


Ne. LXXIII. The Duke of Ormonde 20 the Earl of Orrery. 
My Lord, ; 


HE arrival of the Engliſh letters the ſame day I received your Lord- 
ſhip's of the 7th, and my remove hither the next morning, to pay 
my duty to my mother, are the reaſons, why I have no ſooner allured your 
Lordſhip, that how highly ſocver 1 value all demonſtrations ot the conti- 
nuance of your friendſhip to me; yet I would not have them accompanicd 
with ſo great inconvenicnce to yourſelt, as (you expreſs) mult have attended 
your remove ſo far from Limerick at this time. Yet I muſt treely contels 
to your Lordſhip, that it I would make collections, from ſome late pallages 
in affairs, and from the deportment of ſome who are underſtood to be your 
friends, and of others who I am ſure arc your relations, to the weakening 
of my confidence in your proteſſions to me, I conceive it might raiſe ſuſpi- 
cion in a mind more liable to that paſſion (if I may ſo call it) than I think 
mine is. I reſerve my ſelf (as your Lordſhip is pleaſed to do) tor a clcarcr 
explication of my thoughts to a ſitter opportunity. 

With the packets, my ſon O/fory arrived at Dublin. To morrow I 
hope to meet him at Kz/kenny. From the informations 1 ſhall reccive 
from him (it is poſſible) I may take my reſolution to paſs into /ng/and; 
where many of my fricnds have long thought it neceflary I ſhould ap- 
pear. But wherever I am, I ſhall ſo much rely on the aſſurance you give 
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me of your friendſhip, go the world how it will, that I as really profeſs my 
ſelf to be, N 
Thurles, 10 March My Lord, 

1667. Tour Lordſbip's moſt aſſectionate and moſt humble ſervant, 


ORMoN br. 


Ne. LXXIV. The Earl of Orrery to the Duke of Ormonde. 


May it pleaſe your Grace, 


Have even now by the poſt reccived the honour of your Grace's letter of 
1 the 10th inſtant from T hurles. 

I confeſs I was ſomewhat ſurprized when I read it; for your Grace is 
pleaſed to ſay, © By your collections of ſome late paſlages in affairs, and 
e from the deportment of ſome who are underſtood to be my friends, and 
« of others who (your Grace is ſure) are my relations, ſome ſuſpicions might 
© be raiſcd in a mind more liable to that paſſion, than yours is, to the weak- 
« ening of your confidence in my profeſſions to you. 

To which I humbly anſwer, that if any, who are underſtood to be m 
friends, or who certainly are my relations, have miſ-deported themſelves to- 
wards your Grace, the leaſt favour I could have expected, was, either that 1 
might have been acquainted with the names of the perſons, or with their 
faults, that thereby I might have been capacitated to have made them ſenſi. 
ble of, and ſorry for them; or elſe, that the miſcarriages of others, neither 
whole perſons nor offences are told me, might not prejudice me in your 
Grace's good opinion. For I never did undertake to your Grace, that all 
who called themſelves my friends, or who really are my relations, ſhould ad 
in all things towards your Grace; no, not ſo much as towards myſelf, as J 
heartily wiſh they would do. And as I can neither command their doings, 
nor their inclinations, it would not be conſonant to your Grace's uſual juſtice 
and goodneſs, to let one, who is your ſervant, ſuffer for the faults of thoſe, 
who you judge are not your ſervants, and over whom I have no authority, 

I ſhould not have thought my Lord Clarendon over juſt, if he ſhould have 
contraſted a jealouſy of your Grace, becauſe my Lord Arlington, who is 
your friend and ally, appeared againſt him. But this I profeſs, that if any, 
who ſays he, is my friend, or who is a relation of mine, has done, or ſhall 
do, any thing which is offenſive to your Grace, and that I am acquainted 
with it, I will reſent it at ſuch a rate, as ſhall evidence to him, whoever 
offends you, does injure me. 

And now, my Lord, I muſt beg your pardon, if I ſhould think, that it is 
not conlonant to thoſe aſſurances you have been pleaſed to give me of your 
favours, of never entertaining any thing to my prejudice, till you had firſt 
told me of it, and heard what I could ſay on it, to have made ſome col- 
lections from ſome late paſſages in affairs, which, had you been inclined to 
ſuſpicion, might have raiſed ſome in you, that I was not ſo much your ſer- 
vant as really I am, yet never to have told them to me till now, and now 
allo in ſuch general terms, as ſerves only to let me know I am obliged to 
your kindnels, and not to my own innocency, if you do not miſ-doubt me. 
You are pleaſed to let me ſee, your collections would have wounded me; 
but you are not pleaſed to allow me the means to cure myſelf; which my 
integrity would have done, had I particularly known thoſe paſſages which 
your Grace only mentions in general. And though it is a happineſs I much 
deſire, to be ſo rooted in your Grace's eſteem, as to need only your eſteem to 
maintain 
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maintain me in it; yet I conſeſs, my Lord, where I ſeem to be (at leaſt) 
ſuſpected, I would owe my vindication to your juſtice, as much as to your 
favour. For ſince che infignifticancy of my condition is ſuch, that I cannot 
by my ſervices merit your eſteem, I am coverous to evidence, that by no 
il actions of mine I would fortcit it. 

I do therctore moſt humbly and carneſtly beg of your Grace, that I may 
minutely know thoſe paſſages through which by your collections I might be 
prejudiced in your opinion ; that I may derive trom my innocency, as much 
as from your Gracc's tavour and unaptnels to entertain ſuſpicions, my vindica- 
tion. It I did not think myſelf guiltlels, I would not thus humbly im- 
plore of your Grace to deſcend to particulars, and if you think I am nor, 
forgive me (I befeech you) if J ſay you are ſomewhat obliged not to deny 
it, ſince it is at my own requeſt, that you make me appear ſuch to my ſelt. 

I was in hopes, fince I had for above one year avoided intermeddling 
with any affairs but thoſe of this Province, that I had thereby put my ſelt 
into an incapacity of being mil-underſtood by any conſiderable perion ; eſpe- 
cially, that I was bclow the poſlibility of being ſuſpected by your Grace. 
But alas! I find that, to be held guiltleſs, a man muſt not only be inno- 
cent, but fortunate too. The firſt depending on myſelf, it is my own fault 
if J do not attain to it; but the laſt depending wholly upon others, I can 
only fay, it is my trouble, but not my tault, that I muſt mils of it. 

Give me leave, I beſeech your Grace, further to lay, that I have of late 
ſhewed myſelf a true ſervant to you, and with this ſatisfaction (pcrhaps it 
may be thought vanity) that none knows it, but thole, who I am ſure, will 
not tell you of it for their own ſakes: For I do not conſider profe ſſions of 
friendſhip, as too many of this age do. I look upon them as the moſt bind- 
ing temporal tics amongſt men, and at ſuch a rate I endeavour to keep them; 
and ſo I ſhall do thoſe I have made to your Grace, whatever milſ-repreſcn- 
tations have been made of me. For whatever confidence your Grace is 
pleaſed to have of me in the cloſe of your letter; yet that part of it, 
methinks the whole complexion of it is ſuch, as I cannot but with real grief 
acknowledge, I doubt your Grace has received fome impreſſions to my pre- 
judice. And therefore 1 do not only humbly hope, but alſo beg that you 
will afford me a rifc to clear myſelf, by telling me particularly what you 
take amiſs at my hands, and then I ſhall not doubt but your Grace will 
again believe me, 

Chertevilli, 3 March Tour Grace's own unalterable ſervant, 
1667. ORRERx, 


If it be not too great a confidence, I would humbly beg, that my Lady 
Ducheſs might ſee, whether in this letter I have begged any thing unfit for 
your Grace to grant, for I am above expreſſion ambitious to continue right 
in her good opinion. | 


N'. LXXV. The Duke of Ormonde to the Earl of Orrery. 
My Lord, 


Have this morning received your Lordſhip's of the 13th; repeating part 
of mine of the 1oth, and deſiring a particular explication of it, upon 
the obligations of promiſe and juſtice, both which J own; yet lo, as that 
they are reciprocally as binding upon your Lordſhip. You have been plcaſed 
to write to my Lord Chancellor of Ireland (which his Grace was pleaſed to 
acquaint me with, for the maintenance of a good intelligence betwixt us) 
that you were informed, ill offices had been done to you towards me; with- 
4 Out 
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out expreſſing what ill offices, or the perſons names, who ſo informed 

ou. 
5 In the next place, you have intimated to his Lordſhip, and to me, that 
application had been made to you out of England, to concur in an accu- 
ſation againſt me to the Parliament, or to furniſh matter for the framing of 
one. Which though you have generouſly refuſed todo; yet you have nor 
thought fit to let me know, who would have perſuaded you to it. By the 
knowledge of the firſt article, I might have had opportunity to have vindi- 
cated the ſincerity of my friendſhip to your Lordſhip, and to have detected 
the ill practices of thoſe who mil repreſented me to you. And by the Other, 
I might have had warning, againſt whoſe enmity and deſigns I was to arm 
and defend myſelf. And the performance of both theſe, I take to be com- 
prehended in the mutual promiie which I, on my part, ſhall be ready to 
make good in my turn. But this, how reaſonable ſoever it is, looks too like 
a ſhift to be inſiſted upon by me. The truth is, I take the ſubject we are 
upon, to be fitter for an hour's diſcourſe betwixt us, in the preſence of ſome 
common friend, than of a letter; and for that I will reſerve myſelf; ſup- 
poling it very poſſible, the occaſion may ſoon be offered, though your Lord- 
ſhip gocs into England and profeſling, that in the mean time I cannot 
disbelieve the proteſſions you are pleaſed to renew; nor will in any thing 
act otherwiſe, than as | 


My Lord, 
D os ws Tour Lordſhip's moſt affectionate and moſt humble ſervant, 


ORMoNDE. 


I preſume my Lord Chancellor gives your Lordſhip an account of your 
licence of abſence; for which I ſent him a ſufficient warrant; as I herewith 
incloſe one to the Captain of any of his Majeſty's ſhips on that coaſt for your 


tranſportation to Mine head, or any other harbour you ſhall think fit to land 
in. 


Ne. LXXVI . The Earl of Orrery to the Duke of Ormonde, 


May it pleaſe your Grace, 


13 HOU GH I both beg and need your pardon for a large letter, I pre- 
ſumcd to write to you yeſterday; yet having even now received the 
honour of your Grace's letter of the 15th inſtant, I am not only obliged to pay 
you my humble acknowledgments for it, for my licence of abſence, and for 
your Grace's ordcr to any man of war to tranſport me for England (which 
I humbly do) but allo to proteſt to your Grace, that I do not remember that 
cver I writ to my Lord Chancellor, that I was informed ill offices had been 
done me towards your Grace. For if I had been ſo informed, I ſhould have 
judged myſelt guilty of having broken a ſolemn promiſe I made to your 
Grace; which I would not be to any Gentleman, much leſs to your Grace 
of any one in this Kingdom. I might indeed be ſuſpicious that your Grace 
was not ſo obliging to your ſervant of late, as you had been formerly; ha- 
ving tor above fix weeks at a time never received the honour of one letter 
from you (for as true love may ſometimes be jealous, ſo true friendſhip may 
be the like, though poſlibly it be at once an evidence, both of the great- 
neſs and infirmity ot it) and might expreſs, to one who is perfectly your ſer- 
vant and one of my belt friends, my apprehenſions thereof; yet rather as 
the allowableſt way to have them cured, than as a complaint. And hg 
5 . t 
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this may be ſomewhat proved by my Lord Chancellor's acquainting your 
Grace with what I writ to him; which, as your Grace ſays, was imparted by 
him to you, for maintaining a good intelligence between vour Grace and me 
your ſervant, which certainly he could not have thought was a way condu- 
cive to that end, if I had been informed ill offices had been done me to 
your Grace, and had not firſt, ar lcaſt at the ſame tine, made my humble ap- 
plication to yourſelf, for the means to vindicate me. 

Whatever invitations I have had to appear againſt your Grace, they were 
made to a moſt particular friend of mine, who is of the Parliament of Eng- 
land, who enjoined me ſecrecy in what he writ or ſent to me, and only 
obliged himſelf to acquaint me with the perſons who ſhould acculc your 
Grace, and with the matters of their accuſation, in caſe I would join in both. 
Which my reſolutely refuſing to do ended the negotiation ; and the poſt 1 
ated in it, is fo far from being a generoſity (though your Grace's civility is 
pleaſed to call it ſo) as it was but a bare duty both to your employment, and 
to your perſon (beſides what I particularly owe to your Grace on many ac- 
counts) ſo that though I had the private contentment of being above tuch a 
temptation, yet I wanted the means to tell your Grace, who were your enc- 
mics, Or with what arms they intended to aſſault you; which (as the ſtate of 
the thing ſtood) I could not learn unleſs I became your enemy, or were 
falſe to my promiſe; both which I equally abhor to be. This being, on 
my word and credit, the truth, I humbly hope your Grace will believe, 
that I ſtand innocent as to what your laſt letter has mentioned; and there- 
fore I preſume to think, that your Grace in your turn, will be plcaſcd to let 
me clearly know, what in your letter of the roth inſtant you did obſcurely 
(as to me) intimate in it: For I ſhall be at no reſt, till I am as clear in 
your Grace's belief (after due proof) as I am in my intentions, nay I may 
ſay, as I am in my actions. 

I confeſs, a ſubject of this nature is fitter for diſcourſe, than for a letter; 
and had your Grace continued at Kiltenny, I ſhould have waited on you thi- 
ther on purpoſe for that end, though I had no other duty to have called me 
thither. But this being a weck of devotion, and the next, of the provin- 
cial ſitting, and your Gracc's removing to Dublin, I am thereby diſabled 
from that attendance. And therctore moſt humbly beſcech your Grace, 
that if it be too great a trouble to yourſelf to write ſo'much, or to writc 
things of that nature, to let my Lord Chancellor know them, now you 
are at Dublin, and to give him leave to impart them to me, and then 
if your Grace and his Grace do not judge me guiltleſs, I will judge my 
ſelf guilty. On your Grace's granting of this humble and carneſt requelt, 
not only my preſent journey for England; but alſo my living in Ireland, 


and the quiet of my mind does depend; and therefore, I hope your Grace 
will grant it. 


I acknowledge to your Grace, I am no critick ; but yet I know there is 


a great difference between the word your Grace uſes of not disbelieving my 
profeſſions, and fully believing them; which latter is what I am confident 
you will do, when I am, by your vouchſafing to yield to my requeſt, put 
into a capacity of proving my ſelf what with reality I am; and that is, 


Charleville, ; 
1 March May it pleaſe your Grace, 


Tour Grace s own unalterable ſervant, 
ORRERY. 
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N. LXXVII. The Duke of Ormonde 10 the Earl of Orrery. 


My Lord, 


T HE pains you have been pleaſed to take, in yours of the 16th and 15th 
of this month, to remove all poſlibility of my ſuſpecting you can be 
other than a faithful friend to me, is no leſs pleaſing to me, than I ho 
the ſucceſs will be to your Lordſhip. Which is, that I abſolutely give full 
credit to the profeſſions you make, againſt all inſinuations or obſervations 
to the contrary, how politive ſoever the one, or how reaſonable ſoever the 
other, may have been. Whereof I will make yourſelf judge, when I ſhajj 
have the good fortune to ſee you. In the mean time, your Lordſhip well 
knows how natural it is for a man, to think what he values highly to be 
in greater danger to be loſt, than really it is; and (I muſt confeſs) I was much 
affected with the apprehenſion of loſing your friendſhip; believing no man'; 
more delightful or uſeful, and having with ſome induſtry endeavoured to 
acquire and ſecure it to me and my family. 

From what I have ſaid, the concluſion I would have made is, that, 381 
poſitively believe your Lordſhip's aſſertions, relating to the continuance and 
reality of your friendſhip to me; ſo I do utterly disbelieve all ſuggeſtions 
of any kind, which would weaken this confidence; and that I am perfectiy 
and rcally, 


in, 24 Mar My Lord, 
Dubin, 2 Nardh Tour Lordſhip's maſt aſtectionate and moſt humble ſervant, 


ORMONpr. 


No. LXXVIII. The Duke of Ormonde zo the Earl of Oſſory. 


INCE my laſt of the 16th, I have had more leiſure to conſider what 

may be the ſubject of ſome Acts of Parliament, if his Majeſty ſhall think 
fit to call one in Ireland; which you will find in the incloſed note. I doubt 
not but that more may be thought of there, and that in thoſe relating to 
quartcring of ſoldiers and for martial law to be exerciſed in the Army, tome 
difficulty will ariſe; yet there is no hurt in conſidering them. 

My friends here are very importunate with me not to return into Ireland; 
and ſome arc of opinion, I ſhould, before the next meeting of the Parlia- 
ment, diveſt my ſelf of the Licutenancy of that Kingdom. I ſuffer theſe to 
believe, I may be of their mind; but I am not yet ſatisfied, it can be good 
for me or the King's ſervice, When I am, very ſlender perſuaſion ſhall pre- 
vail with me. In the mean time, it will be no ill preparation againſt all ac- 
cidents, that my money may be ſecured to me, and therefore you do well to 
haſten that affair. The King ſeems well ſatisfied with the account I gave 
him of the management of his affairs, and not at all diſpoſed to take them 
out of my hands. But if the faction againſt me ſhould prevail in the Par- 
liament, it is not ſure, but it muſt upon him. A little time will bring 
me to a reſolution, to haſten over, or ſtay all the winter, 


Whitehall, 19 May 1668. OR MONDE. 
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No. LXXIX. The Duke of Ormonde 0 Lord Chancellor Boyle, 
My good Lord, 


Here received yours of the 22d inſtant; but too late to be anſwered by 
the laſt poſt. . 

A ſhort journey his Majeſty took to Ne- Market and places theteabouts, 
gave me the liberty of ſeeing this place, to caſe and recreate my ſelt with a 
few fricnds. | 

But all our recreation has been within doors; the exceſſive rains for 
three days not permitting us to take the air, ſo much as in the garden. 

My reception into, and at London, at the Court, and in the Parliament, 
had in it nothing of the complexion my friends feared, or my enemies wiſh- 
cd. I did not by any induſtry invite my friends to meet me; nor did 1 
deſire them to forbear it; but left all to their kindneſs and prudence, and to 
God's Providence. And truly I think, if both Houſes had not been ſitting 
upon a very important occaſion, I had come into town with more company, 
than ever I did, or any other of my employment within our memory. Yet 
I really and heartily wiſh, I had come alone and bare foot, on condition the 
queſtion about privilege had never come betore them, or had been ended 
with more hopes of a quiet meeting. 

I don't doubt of the truth of Captain Macguzre's defence; yet I wiſh that 
the company may never be without him, or his Licutenant. For with lels 
than two commiſſioned Officers, a company ought not to be truſted; eſpeci- 
ally when pay is ſcarce. I was told, ſoon after I arrived, that the laſt rèſolu- 
tion touching retrenchments was delayed for my coming. Yet we heard 
of it long before I had thoughts of paſling hither; but a compliment it is 
at the worſt, and ſo I take it. The true reaſon I conceive to be, that it is 
on all hands agreed, there can be no retrenchment of the numbers of the 
Army, till money ſhall be provided to pay off thoſe, who ſhall be rcform- 
ed. That is not to be had here; and if it could, it would not be altoge- 
ther ſo needful to retrench, as it now ſeems to be. When or how this 
difficulty will be removed, I am not able to ſay; and have therefore thought 
of another expedient, in which there is great hope, though no demonſtra- 
ble certainty ; that is, the calling of a Parliament, which being like to con- 
ſiſt of well affected perſons, and of ſuch as arc concerned, that there ſhould 
be no retrenchment, it is like they will be perſuaded to give the King a 
ſupply to ſupport the eſtabliſhments as they ate; eſpecially if ſuch laws may 
be lighted on and paſſed, as may ſecure their intereſt, advance thcir trade, 
and free them from extortions and oppreſſions, under the colour of law, 
and of all the Officers and Miniſters depending on it. I think the ſhort of 
the caſe is, if a Parliament ſhall be thought fit to be called, a retrenchment 
is not to be, at leaſt not to precede. But if it ſhall not be held fit to call 
a Parliament, then a retrenchment muſt be ſpeedy and deep, that we may 
ſoon get above our wants, and into the condition of caſe. 

Your Grace mentions ſome heads for bills I tranſmitted ro the Deputy the 
laſt or the poſt afore ; but if that of ſupply, and that of confirming eſtates of 
ſuch as have or ſhall take patents on certificates, ſhall be firſt ſent, the Par- 
liament may be called, adjourncd, or prorogued the ſooner. 

It hath been conſidered, that the Parliament here (who have not diſmiſ- 
ſed the petition of the Adventurers, but appointed a day for hearing of the 
matter after their next mceting) may take it ill to haye their judgment an- 
ticipated by another Act paſſed in Ireland. But it is remembered, that the 
Houſe of Commons gave the Commiſſioners (who were Members 1 — 7 
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Houſe) leave to go into Ireland, to make an end of their work; and that if 
they can overthrow two Acts already paſſed, a third will be no ſtronger, 
I have yet ſpoken only to my Lord Keeper and Mr. Sollicitor on this ſub- 
jet. To morrow I ſhall, God willing, ſpcak with them again; and then 
(if I ſee no reaſon to the contrary) to the King. I deſire to be informed, as 
ſoon as any thing material ſhall be proved againſt the Governor of Derry. 
Then my compliments to his relations muſt give place to the King's ſervice; 
which muſt not run danger, becauſe 1 would not be thought to do that in 
my Lord Clarendon's eclipſe, which 1 would not have done, if he had re- 
mained in his ſtation. 

I have not yet heard of my Lord of Orrerys arrival. His preſence ma 
prove uſeful to the ſervice here. I have ritten to your Grace all I can ſay 
to the Deputy by this poſt, ſo that he muſt for this time content him, 
with a copy of yours. I am with all reality, | 


Mere-Park, 25 May My Lord, &c. 
g ORMonpx. 


No. LXXX. The Duke of Ormonde 20 the Earl of Offory, 


11 ILL yeſterday I was not able to make to myſelf any certain judgment, 
how far I was to depend on my Lord Arlingtons friendſhip, when- 
ever my Lord of Buckingham and ] ſhould come to declared enmity. But now 
I do believe myſelf ſecure, that he will in the firſt place endeayour to pre- 
vent my being attacked by him; next, that if he cannot prevail, he will give 
me ſeaſonable notice, and in the laſt place, that he will aſſiſt me in my de- 
fence by all the intcreſt he has. In the long diſcourſe we had, I found him 
very jealous, that I might be prevailed with to join with thoſe, whom he 
ſuſpects to aim at the bringing my Lord of Clarendon back, but more doubt- 
ful that Sir V/. Coventry might gain me to his, under the notion of the 
Duke's party. Theſe doubts (I think) I have fully cleared, without ſuffer- 
ing him to believe I had abandoned my friendſhip ro my Lord Clarendon, 
or would be wanting in duty and real ſervice to the Duxe. And to we 
parted but laſt night, fully ſatisfied with one another. Many things by the 
way I could obſerve, too long to be written; but thus much by a ſafe hand 
held needful to let you and your brother know. By your brother 1 ſhall 
be more large, 


Whitehall, 30 June 1668. | ORMONDE, 


NN.. LXXXI. The Duke of Ormonde to the Earl of Oſſory. 


* OURS of the 13th was longer than ordinary on the way; which 
may be imputed to the northerly and eaſterly winds we have obſerved 
here. 

Sir George Lane will ſend you the ſum of all that is charged on my Lord 
of Angleſey by the Earl of Orrery and the computation of a diſcharge he 
has prepared for himſelf. But it begins to be diſcernible, that however the 
Vice-Trealury may perhaps be found faulty in the preference of warrants 
before the eſtabliſhment, contrary to rule and my expreſs order; yet nothing 
will from thence be produced towards the diſcharge of the King's debts, 
as was undertaken by my Lord of Orrery. My Lord of Orrery's applica- 
tions to the Duke of Bucks may very well agree with his profeſſions to 
me; his Grace making the lame to my Lord Arlington in my behalf; that 
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is, declaring that in all his proceedings in reference to Ireland he has not 
the leaſt thought of prejudice to me, however he takes me not to be his 
friend, or to have dealt well with him in the marriage of his nicce. The Com- 
miſſion, ſo much ſpoken of, is by my means brought to that forwardncts, 
which it had not yet come unto without me. My rcalons to advance it arc, 
Firſt, that I find the King can no other way be diſabuſed, nor conſequently 
that his buſineſs will go on. Next, when the Commillion ſhall be publick, it 
will appear, that the inquiry has no aim at my adminiſtration, which will 
not till then be believed. I have expoſtulated with my Lord of Orrery the 
unfriendlineſs and diſreſpect of his making propoſitions, ſo much relating to 
my imployment and contrary to his promite, without acquainting me with 
them. What his anſwers were to ſo unavoidable a charge you may guels; 
but they were ſuch, as 1 was content to reccive for that time. 

I have received the letter from you and the Council with the adjoined re— 
port from the Committee of trade; and do conceive the overture very ma- 
terial, and ſuch as may have ſucceſs in part, if not in the whole. I have 
already diſcourſed with ſome of the Lords Commiſlioners of the Treatury 
upon them, and find them moſt affected with that for the providing of cor- 
dage. The other for the increale of ſhipping, by giving ſix months time 
for the payment of duties, ſcems to me to be leis practicable, as being more 
liable to exceptions on this ſide, to frauds there, and to objections from the 
farmers. That for the victualling of part of the navy is allo ſomewhat dit- 
ficult, conſidering that the Exgliſb Act prohibits the making any ſtores of 
Iriſh victual in any part of England. And that for the King's ſhips, to be 
obliged to take in their proviſions in Ireland, may be inconvenient. How- 
ever all theſe ſhall be as well conſidered, and driven as far as I can ; whete- 
with you may acquaint my Lords of the Council it you plcaſe, by reading 
this part of my letter to them, or rather by giving them an extract of it; to 
the end they may help me to anſwer theſe objections, which occur to mylclf 
and may be made at Council here. I am deſited by the Lords Commil- 
ſionets of the Treaſury to recommend to you and the Council, the coun- 
tenancing of the perſon imployed in the receipt of the money for the French 
tunnage 3 and when I propoſed it as reaſonable, that what ſhould ariſe from 
that impoſition in Ireland, ſhould be anſwered to the revenue, then their 
anſwer was, that the duty was ſo far charged that it could not be allowed. 
I deſire to be informed what interruption is given, or aſſiſtance refuſed, to 
the receiving of that duty by the perſon imployed; and whether in the pa- 
rent proviſion is not made that a fifth part of the product ſhould be added 
to the Triſh revenue. 


Whitehall, 1 Auguſt 1668. 


N.. LXXXII. The Duke of Ormonde to the Earl of Oſſory. 


Have yours of the 4th by Cary Dillon, and that on the sth by the poſt. 

I have no doubt of Cary's zeal to betricnd me, and it may fall in his way 
ſo to do. Some diſcourſe I have alrcady had with him, and more I will 
have. But above all the men I know, Sir Milliam Petty is molt like to be 
able to ſay, and prove molt in the matters Cary mentions; but it will be 
moſt probable he will be perſuaded to it, when the rumors of my being in 
a declining condition ſhall be changed to the contrary ; which I am far from 
thinking to be far off. In the mean time nothing but what is preparatory 
is to be ſet on foot, and that very quietly. 

I found not in yours the liſt of warrants, you ſay Corker gave you; either 
it is not drawn, or you forgot to call for it. 1 have not been able to keep 
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lookers on from belicving my Lord Arlington to be leſs my friend, than 1 
am confident he is and will be found at laſt. I am not caſily brought to 
ſuſpect, nor to think it reaſonable to impoſe a method to my friends in their 
proceeding concerning me. I have patience enough to ſee the event, and 
cannot deſpair to be enough conſiderable then to recompenſe good turns 
with the like. The Commiſſion now on foot will in a few days diſcover 
what it aims at, and what it will produce: but whatever that is, it will not 
be money. It is evident, my Lord of Orrery would avert the disbanding of 
any part of the Army, and at leaſt delay the calling of an IJriſß Parliament, 
which engages him in undertakings very hard to be made good. Time will 
ſhew the iſſue of all. 

Whitehall, 15 Auguf! 1668. 


Ne. LXXXIII. The Duke of Ormonde to the Earl of Oſſory. 


1 it were poſſible to make any probable judgment of affairs here, as 
relate to the publick, or my own particular condition; I ſhould make 
no difficulty by this bearer to uſe the ſame freedom I would in diſcourſe. 
All that can be ſaid of the publick is, that diſcontent and deſpondence was 
never more high or univerſal, nor ever any Court fallen to ſo much con- 
tempt, or governed with ſo little care to redeem itſelf. All that can be 
ſaid in favour of the times and government is, that (for ought I can find 
juſtice betwixt man and man, and that upon offenders, is well diſtributed in 
the Courts of Judicature. But certainly the favours, recompences and em- 
ployments are not ſo. It is growing evident, that the meeting of the Par- 
liament is become dreadful to thoſe, who have taught it to fly upon Mini- 
ſters of State. Whether that apprehenſion may not produce longer adjourn- 
ments, or an abſolute diſſolution of it, cannot be diſcovered, till it ſhall 
pear, whether the deſign of raiſing money by the ſale of the fee-farm-rents 
of the Crown, will take effect or not. On this experiment much depends; 
and ſo much for the publick. 

As to my private; it is certain, the inſinuations of my enemies (who 
will be found to be the King's in the end) had prevailed with his Majeſty 
to believe I had not ſerved him with that care and thrift, which the ſtate of 
his affairs required. And I am nor free from doubt, but that thoſe ſuggeſ- 
tions may have drawn ſome engagement from him, not to admit of my re- 
turn into Ireland; with which he now finds himſelf embartaſſed, eſpecially, 
they failing to make good what they undertook to diſcover of my mif-ma- 
nagement. Whether my intereſt and innocence will prevail, or their malice 
and artifice, is the queſtion. But I reſolve not to part with the government 
by any offer of my own; and it is poſlible it may be difficult to prevail 
with the King to take it from me otherwiſe. By that, and by the ſucceſs 
of my Lord Arlington's undertaking to ſpeak with the King to revoke his 
order given to Sir George Carteret in my prejudice, I ſhall make ſome judg- 
ment of his Lordſhip's triendſhip to me. 

I now take all fitting occaſions to let the world know I look upon my 
Lord of Orrery, as no friend of mine; which you may likewiſe do, without 
any ſharpneſs of language. If I may believe Dick Talbot, he is fallen out with 
Orrery, upon his telling the Duke of Bucks, that Talbot had given the Duke 
of Jorł and me information of the Commiſſion; though the nature of the 
thing was ſuch, as not to be kept a ſecret. But the alteration is ſtrange, 
that it ſhould be a fault to tell me any thing, concerning the King's ſervice 
in Ireland, with which my Lord Orrery was held fit to be traſted. 


I find 


. be 


I find many complaints from Derry of the Governor arc daily (ent to Sir 
Arthur Forbes. Nothing can be made of them here; but it is tit the mat- 
tet be well examined there. 


Whitehall, 24 Sept. 1668. | On MONDE. 


Ne, LXXXIV. The Duke of Ormonde t the Earl of Oſſory. 


M Lord Arlington caſily prevailed with his Majeſty to grant the in- 
cloſed order, direfted to Sir George Carteret, by which the direQion 
he carried with him, to ſtop the payment of the money due to me by the 
AR, is revoked. You have nothing to do, but to ſend or deliver it to him, 
as ſoon as you have received it; whereupon I doubt not but he will give 
ſuch acquittances, as my brother Mathews ſhall deſite, to whom I have tent 
a copy of the order. The King was pleaſed, when 1 was about to give him 
thanks for the fayour, to prevent me with many civil excuſes for having ſot— 
gotten my concernment, and what he had done for me in that particular; 
with many aſſurances, that he could not have done ſo unkind a thing to me 
knowingly. And thus this matter is ended (I believe) to the trouble of 
thoſe who ſuggeſted it to him, of whom in time he and 1 ſhall have better 
knowledge. | 

The Commiſſioners who have fat upon my Lord Angleſey ſo long, 
have at length put ſome kind of report under their hands and ſcals. What 
it is I know not; but cannot imagine what it can ſignity to the King's ad- 
vantage, or any bodies prejudice, When J have ſcen it I may ſay more of 
it. On Wedneſday I go with the King to New Marker, where he propoſes 
to ſtay a month; but the approach of long nights may make him think of 


London ſooner. 
Whitehall, 26 September 1668. 


Noe. LXXXV. | The Duke of Ormonde to the Earl of Oſſory. 


1 I ſhould ſtay Cary Dillon, till I can give you certain notice of what is 
intended or will be effected, in relation to me, his paticnce and money 
would be ſpent. You ſhall now know as much as I do; and as more oc- 
curs, I ſhall find another opportunity, or if need be, ſend and cxprels. 

It is evident, thoſe who at preſent appear to have the cntire management 
of affairs, arc very deſirous to make ſome altcration in the government of 
Ireland, and would fain have me to think it reaſonable, and that (as they 
would contrive it) it ſhould be without damage or diſhonour to me. For trial 
has been made to diſcover, how I would like it, to have one or more ſuſtices 
or Commiſſioners to be joined with you to govern in my ablence; and in the 
mean time to retain the name, power and appointments of Licutenant. But 
I have yet made no diſcovery of my inclinations; no, not to my Lord 
Keeper, who propoſed it ro me, not as a thing relolved on, but as an ex- 
pedicnt at once to meet with what he owns to believe to be for the King's 
ſervice, and to ſave my intereſt and reputation; which (I think) they have 
not yet prevailed with the King abſolutely to abandon. The arguments tor 
the alteration, which have been urged to me, are (without partiality to my 
ſelf) ſo weak and contrary to all the rules of prudence, that I mult ſuſpect 
there are more powerful ones reſerved for me. It would be too long to ict 
down thoſe I know, and not convenient to write thoſe J ſuſpect. 

It will be ſufficient to let you know, how I mean to govern myſelt, it 
the propoſition ſhall come to me; whence you may collect how 1 yay 
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have you, your brothers, and our friends to carry themſelves. After I ſhall 
have ſaid what may be fit for me, to prevent the change, without effect, 1 will 
ſubmit to it with all the alacrity I can put on, without ſhewing, that 1 
find the deſign, however diſguiſed, is firſt to unfaſten me, and then to la 

me totally aſide. And in calc this Council ſhould ſo far prevail, as at fir} 
to take from me all the ſhew, as well as the fubſtance, of that government 
I would carry myſelf after the ſame manner. For I would not give my 
enemies ſo deſirable an advantage as to ſay, I either rejected ſo favourable 
a proviſion, as the King makes for me, in leaving me the honour and pro- 
fits of the government, or that I murmured at his taking from me a thing, 
ſo abſolutely in his power, and ſo long left in my hands; ſince it is very 
poſſible, a little time and more experience may bring his Majeſty to another 
underſtanding of me, and of the affairs of that Kingdom, whereof I ſhould 
be ſorry to loſe the advantage, by a paſſionate and impotent reſentment, But 
all my moderation and temper will not ſerve my end, if you and the reſt 
of my friends there conform not to it; for mine will be thought the arti. 
ficial, and yours, our natural conſtitution. Your part will be the hardeſt to 
act or digeſt ; and eſpecially in caſe you ſhall be offered to ſhare in the govern- 
ment. The only reaſon againſt the acceptance of it, is the point of honour ; 
and I confeſs, if it ſhould be offered, when the government is taken out 
of my hands, I ſhould hardly be of opinion any conſideration ſhould induce 
you to hold it. But whilſt the government is in my hands, it is well worth 
the conſidering; at leaſt no haſty Declaration ſhould be made againſt it. 
But if the worſt that can be intended ſhould be brought to pals, nothing in 
the world can put me and my family into ſo hopeleſs a condition, and giye 
more triumph to our enemies, than that your brothers and our friends ſhould 
quit their ſtations in the Army, or leave that Kingdom, It would at once 
juſtify all the proceedings, which yet have little approbation or credit in 
the world, and for ever loſe the intereſt with the good people of that King- 
dom, which, with ſo many years labour and hazard, I have endeavoured to 
eſtabliſh. So that, if this ſhould be, my friends give me a far greater blow 
than my enemies can hope to give me. Inſomuch that, if 1 were to mor. 
row out of the government, I would if I could, the next day go into Jre- 
land. This is the reſult of all the thought and wit I am maſter of; and 1 
was never more confident of being in the right. I deſire you would ſhew 
this letter to your brother Arran; and remember (which I had almoſt for- 
got) that when you arc removed thence, my Lord of Orrery commands the 
Army of courſe, next to my Lord of Dunganon. I ſhall in a few days find 
another opportunity by Colonel Cooke, and ſo God direct us, 


Stanbope-Houſe,, 24 Od. 1668. | ORMONDE. 


N'. LXXXVI. The Duke of Ormonde to the Earl of Offory. 


HAT I have to write to you by this poſt, is what may give you ſa- 
tisfaction to know; but it is not fit to be truſted to the accidents that 
may befall the poſt. Not, but that the matter may, and perhaps ought to 
be modeſtly, and in a proper manner, made known; ſince I believe it can- 
not turn to the King's diſadvantage, that it ſhould be believed, he is not ſo 
ready to take the government of that Kingdom from me, with ruin to my 
fortune, and diſgrace to my perſon as ſome would have him; but the manner 
of my coming to him may be beſt told you in cypher. 

On Thurſday laſt, by former appointment, Mr. Treaſurer and I dined at 
my Lord Arlington's; the deſign being, that we three might freely talk ** 
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the ſubject of the altcration of the government of Ireland. The endeavour 
on their part was, to perſuade me to think it reaſonable and without pre- 
judice to me, that (retaining the name and appointments of Lieutenant) I 
ſhould name fit perſons to govern in my abſence, and by applying themſelves 
to me upon all occaſions. I anſwered (with all ſubmiſſion to the King's will) 
that to make any change in the government till I had once more been on the 
place, would be underſtood to proceed from the King's diſſatisfaction with 
my ſervice, and would incvitably bring ruin and diſgrace upon me, and be 
matter of triumph to my enemies, and of dejection to my friends. Yet if I 
could be convinced, how it would advantage his Majeſty to have me re- 
moved, I would, as I had always done, prefer his ſervice and proſperity to 
any intereſt of my own. But (I ſaid) that without entering into panegyricks 
of myſelf, I knew nothing fit for the King to do in Ireland, which 1 was 
not as well able to do, as any he could employ. 


Many other things interpoſed in our diſcourſe, whereof at length the re- 
ſult was, that my Lord Arlington laid, he was verily perſuaded, 1 might have 


the matter ordered as I would myſelf. When we were ready to break up 
that converſation, I told his Lordſhip, “ I had long and paticntly obſcrved 
« myſelf excluded from all conſultations relating to Ireland; that it was not 
« in my nature to thruſt myſclf upon buſineſs, eſpecially ſuch as ſecmed in- 
« duſtriouſly to be kept from me; but that on the other ſide, I would not 
« willingly be thought empty of thoughts fit for his Majeſty's knowledge and 
« conſideration, or doggedly ſilent out of diſcontent.” His advice to me 
was, to ſpeak freely of the affairs of Ireland with the King and my Lord 
Keeper. Laſt of all, I deſited him to let me know, what was miſliked in 
my conduct, which might do me prejudice with the King. He anſwered, 
that all he could obſerve was, that it was held a negligence in me to ſuffer 
my Lord of Angleſey to pervert ſo much of the publick money as he had 
done; that it was evident, the revenue exceeded the eſtabliſhment, and yet, 
the Army was vaſtly in arrear. I anſwered, that this was what I forcſaw 
would reflect upon me in the execution of that Commiſſion, which I was told, 
ſhould not in the leaſt touch me. However, it was hard to impute my Lord 


of Angleſeys faults (if any he had committed) to me; eſpecially, ſince his 


Majeſty knew, that I had by expreſs warrant commanded him to prefer the 
eſtabliſhment to all other payments. 

I told him, my removal did not ariſe from my conduct in Ireland, but 
here. To this he ſaid, it might be believed, that I joined too much in my 
counſels and converſation with men unſatisficd ; and (which I wondered at) he 
named the Duke, and the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. Of Sir W. Coventry 
he ſpake largely, and put me in mind, how he attacked my office here and 
in Ireland. I anſwered what I found fit to theſe objections, concluding that 
I never had been, nor would be of any party, but the King's; but that who- 
ever I found worthy of my converſation, though no friend to my Lord of 
Buchingham, 1 muſt have liberty to cntertain acquaintance with. 

Beſides what may be collected from this, I find addteſſes made to me with 
more chearfulneſs than formerly; and the noiſe concerning my removal be- 
gins to extinguiſh every where. Yet as I was not much depreſſed, when the 
rumour was ſtrongeſt, ſo I am not cxalted with the appearing change; ſo 


little do II find cauſe to eſtabliſh any aſſurance upon things of this world. 


When I have ſpoken with the King and my Lord Keeper, according to my 

Lord Arlington's advice, you ſhall hear again from me. 

I come juſt now from a long diſcourſe with the King, and from receiy- 

ing all the ſatisfaction I can wiſh, and the aſſurance I can deſire, that no ſug- 

geſtions to my prejudice have, or will have place or credit with him. And 
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at my going forth, he commanded me to reſt confident of his juſtice and favout 
to me. At more leiſure, you ſhall have a narrative more particular, 


Whitehall, 21 Nov. 1668. ORrMonpe. 


No. LXXXVII. The Duke of Ormonde #0 the Earl of Offory, 


Think I have not written to you in my own hand, ſince I received yours 
| of the 19th and 23d of January; though by Sir George Lanes, I gaye 
you ſome anſwers and informations. The laſt poſt I writ to your brother 
Arran, and have ſince more reaſon to be confident, the King neither is, nor 
will be, prevailed upon to remove me from the government of Ireland, 
or to make any alteration in it; but that I ſhall return to do him ſome fur- 
ther ſervice, and then having ſettled my own affairs, I hope I ſhall have 
leave to free myſelf from a burden which muſt grow heavier as I grow 
older; and from which I ſhall deſire to be caſed, ſo it may be yoluntz. 
rily and without real diſnonour. For the imaginary reflections, ſuch as are, 
or may be produced by my Lord of Orrery's comments, and ſetting a date 
to the King's intentions, I value them not; nor will be diſturbed, much leſs 
put out of my way by them. His Lordſhip is now ill of the gout to a great 
degree; yet that is his leaſt infirmity. | 

The draught of the letter intended to have been ſent me from ſome of 
the forty nine Officers, or ſuch as have their right, is put into a dreſs re- 
ſpective enough to me. And in appearance their deſire may ſeem reaſon- 
able, till the merits of the matter ſhall be more clearly ſtated. Then it will 
appear, that for leſs conſideration of all kinds, whether of ſervice, loſs, or 
valuable purchaſe, they are already too far beforchand with me; and this 
I can ſo well clear, that I ſhall be in little pain if the letter ſhall come to 
me. It is true, that from the conſultations that have been about it, it has 
been ſuggeſted and rumoured by the Mountebanks of this place, that ſuch 
an addreſs would come out of Tre/and, as would evidence how little my 
Government is approved of by thoſe who ſhould beſt know it, and how 
little my intereſt is there. And in reſpect of this report, perhaps it had 
been better the addreſs had come to me. But the force of this lie begins 
to leſſen, and it will totally vaniſh, it may be the ſooner, for want of op- 

olition. 
b I find the King is repreſented to be very rich in Ireland by Dr. Gorge 
his computation of what is due and levyable to his Majeſty's uſe, being no 
tels than 400000 J. This, I think, is contained in his letter to the Coun- 
cil, appointed for inſpection of the Earl of Angleſey's accounts. I would 
be content to be found the negligent ſervant ſome would make me, ſo the 
King might be really found to be in ſo good a condition; but ſince I am 
ſure tlie laſt is miſtaken, Iam not willing to lie long under a poſlible ſuſpicion 
of the former. I therefore deſire you would out of hand call to the Lord 
Chanccllor, the Lord Chief Baron, Sir Paul Dauys, and the King's 
learned Council, with whom elſe you think fit; with whoſe advice, and 
by the authority you have to require punctual information, from all the Of- 
ficers of the Exchequer, and from any who have had to do in publick mo- 
ncy, you may diſcover, if not how much may be in arrear, and probably 
recoverable, yet enough to ſhew the vanity and impoſſibility of Gorges te- 
preſentations. For this I ſuppoſe you ſhould be in the greater readineſs, 
ſince you long ſince ſent me the heads of all thoſe branches of any kind of 
revenue, fron which the Doctor's undertakings muſt ariſe ; and then told me 
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the examination and bringing in of what was juſtly due, and poſſibly levy- 
able, was put into a way; of which I have not yet heard any thing. Make 
this your immediate and ſpecial buſineſs. 

It will not be long, before the calling of a Parliament there, will be 
taken into conſideration. I was always of opinion the thing would be found 
neceſlary in the end; and therefore deſired Bills might be in preparation, 
good for the King and the ſubject, and without detriment to neland. 1 
ſhould be glad to know what progreſs is made herein; and that you would 
renew the thoughts of it, if they have been laid aſide. 

Whitehall, 9 Feb. 1668. ORMONDE, 


Ne. LXXXVIII. De Duke of Ormonde 70 the Ear! of Offory. 


Y laſt was of the 13th inſtant. That very evening I had notice, 
the King intended the next day at a Committce of forcign affairs 
to declare his reſolution to change the Governor of Jreland; which ac- 
cordingly he did, and my Lord Privy Scal to ſucceed. His Majeſty de- 
clared, without any ſtop or heſitation (which ſometimes happens in his dit- 
courſe) © how well he was ſatisfied with my thirty years ſervice to his Fa- 
« ther and himſelf; that the change he now made, was not out of diſtruſt 
„or diſpleaſure, as ſhould appear by admitting me into the moſt ſecret 
« and important parts of his affairs; and that no body ſhould have an higher 
« or nearer place in his eſteem and confidence.” To this effect was his 
Majeſty's ſpeech. Mine in return was, with all ſubmiſſion to his pleaſure, 
with all ſatisfaction in his approbation of my ſervice, beyond any trouble I 
received from the ſcandals that had been raiſed againſt me or my govern- 
ment. I concluded with proteſting, that my principle and practice had been 
and ever ſhould be to ſerve, when, and where, and in what ſtation it ſhould 
plcaſe him to appoint me. My Lord Privy Scal, who was preſent at all this, 
declared his acceptance of the charge, with modeſty in relation to himlelf, 
and with very handſome and obliging expreſſions concerning me. This I 
returned with my approbation of the choice his Majeſty had made, wiſh- 
ing him ſucceſs ſuitable to his great abilities. 

How ſoon his Commiſſion will be under ſeal, I know not; every day 
will give me further light in the manner and time of our going off, and 
his coming in. I know you underſtand it to be your duty, to be ſo far 
from murmuring at the King's election, that you will ſuppreſs all who ſhall 
preſume to diſapprove of it, or ſpeak diſteſpectfully of the perſon choſen. 
I am ſure, I ſhall never own them for my friends who ſhall do it. 

I told you in my laſt, that St. Paul ſhould be ſent over this week; but 
I ſhall find a fitter perſon to ſend by, though not ſo rank a rider. I ſhall 
not necd to make a catalogue of all thoſe friends of ours, to whom I am 
willing you ſhould ſhew this letter, and give the advice I recommend to you, 
I write not to your brother, nor to any other this poſt, What I lay to you, 
be careful to impart to our friends military, and of the Robe. Your mo- 
ther writes of domeſtick affairs, and is preparing to get thither before the 
new Governor. During your being in the charge, ſlack nothing, but be 
rather more diligent in the King's ſervice; and if you can, get the Tories 
ſuppreſſed, that his Majeſty's Kingdom may be delivered up by us in as much 
peace and order, as I found it in war and confuſion when I was firſt Licu- 
tenant, God keep you, 
miutall. 16 Feb,1668. ORMONDE, 


N., LXXXIX. The 
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No. LXXXIX. The Duke of Ormonde to Lord Chancellor Boyle. 


My good Lord, 


T O that part of yours of the 23d of the laſt month, which concerns 
Tories and Conventicles, I ſhall make no other return, than to aſſure 
your Grace, that I carly laid the laſt and the conſequences of them (as far as 
I was able to judge) before the King. What he will determine to command 
the new Lieutenant to do in that matter, I cannot ſay; but I have for the 
King's ſervice taken the liberty to let his Lordſhip know, ſuch a thing was 
repreſented long ſince to his Majeſty. 

My diſmiſs from the government, and the gracious expreſſions his Ma. 
jeſty uſed in approbation of my long endeayours to ſerve him and his Father, 
were both ſo much in his power, and ſo little merited by me, that I was 
leſs ſurprized by the former, than ſatisfied by the latter. And I am per- 
ſuaded, ſome men who have laboured hard to effect this change, do meet 
with as much mortification and diſappointment, as they deſigned me. But 
I can conſole myſelf in their affliction, and contemn their malice, much bet- 
ter than I can anſwer thoſe advantages, which my credulity and great mi- 
ſtake have procured for them. It will be enough on this occaſion to aſſure 
you, that I have never had the leaſt temptation to a ſuſpicion, that your 
Grace has in the leaſt deviated from the friendſhip, you have ſo long ſince 
profeſſed towards me, who am with all reality, 


Whitehall, 8 March My Lord, &c. 
_ OkMoxpx. 


No. XC. Archbiſhop Sheldon to the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford. 


Mr. Vice-Chancellor, 


I Can never ſufficiently expreſs the juſt ſenſe J have of the exceeding great 
honour the Univerſity hath done me in chooſing me their Chancellor; 
and that adds very much to the trouble I have that my indiſpoſition will not 
permit me to receive the fayour from them, whom yet I would moſt willingly 
ſerve, But in the place wherein already I am, I have weight upon me, more 
than enough for my years and infirmities; which are both grown up toge- 
ther into a number, too great for me to engage into ſuch a charge and fa- 
tigue of buſineſs, as the care of the Univerſity muſt of neceſſity bring with 
it, eſpecially at this time. So that I know no way better, how to acquit my 
ſelf, or pleaſure them, than by recommending to their choice the moſt noble 
Duke of Ormonde, Lord Steward of his Majeſty's Houſhold, as the moſt fit 
perſon I can think of, and I know, will be acceptable to the King. A per- 
ſon whom I cannot mention, but with all characters of honour ; who be- 
ſides the eminency of his birth and dignities, hath made himſelf more illuſ- 
trious by his virtue and merits, by that conſtant integrity he hath in all for- 
tunes born to the King and Church; and (which concerns them more par- 
ticularly) by his love of letters and learned men. His quality will dignify 
their choice, his affection for them will improve his care over them, and his 
intereſt will be able at their need to ſupport them. Me they may be aſſured 
to have always ready at their ſervice ; and perhaps more conveniently, than 
if 1 were, that which their kindneſs would make me. In what I am ablc, 
I ſhall firmly be theirs, whoſe proſperity I moſt intirely wiſh, ever recom- 
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mending them to the bleſſing and protection of Almighty God in the con- 
ſtant pray ers of, 
Lunbeth-Heuſe, Tub SIR, Tour moſt affettionate friend, 

the 31ſt 1669. G1LB. Cant, 


Ne. XCI. The Report of Sir Heneage Finch Attorney General, 
touching the Ad of Explanation made in Council on Feb. 1. 
1670-1. verbally, and afterwards put by him into writing. 


Have by his Majeſty's Command petuſed ſeveral papers ſent me by my 
Lord Arlington, which for my better recourſe to, 1 have numbered and 
marked. 

1. A letter from his Lordſhip dated 22 Fan. 1670-1, 

2. A petition of Colonel Talbot's in behalf of his Majeſty's diſtreſſed ſub- 

jets of Ireland. 

3. The reference of that petition to a Committee of the Council. 

4. The authority of Colonel Richard Talbot to preſent this petition. 

5. The caſe of his Majeſty's diſtreſſed ſubjects in Ireland ſtated at large. 

6. Several inſtances, wherein clauſes in the firſt Act of Settlement arc 

made void by the ſecond Act of Explanation, 

I. By the letter I am commanded to peruſe theſe papers, and to give an 
account of the two Acts, and ſuch further aſſiſtance and intormation as ſhall 
be neceſſary. > 

This I am ready to do as far as I am able, but do hope the hiſtory of theſe 
Acts is not expected from me. 

In general, I may truly ſay theſe Ads were the performance of his Ma- 
jeſty's Declarations and Promiſes at Breda, made to his Proteſtant ſubjects 
of Ireland, who were carlicr in their publick addreſſes to him, than his ſub- 
jects of England were. 

And if thoſe honourable Perſons, who were, and ſtill are, Members of 
his Majeſty's Privy-Council in Ireland as well as England, who were privy 
to the forming of the Iriſb Declaration here, who tent the Acts of Settle- 
ment from Ireland hither, and who were intruſted with the execution of 
them there, might be heard in it, I make no queſtion but many things 
which now ſcem obſcure, would quickly be clcar and plain. Certain it is, 
that theſe Acts were many months under deliberation; I believe, at lcaſt a 
year before they went from hence. In which time the Iriſh were largely 
heard here on both ſides, and afterwards at large by the Court of Claims in 


Ireland. 


Colonel Talbot's Petition. 


This petition complains, that the Triſh were diſpoſſeſſed by the Uſurpers, 
expected to be reſtored to their eſtates, when his Majeſty returned to his Go- 
vernment, having ſerved with great fidelity. But for want of a full and juſt 
repreſentation of their caſe, and contrary to his Majeſty's declared intentions 
in their fayour, others now hold their eſtates. | 

Pray. 1. A reference to ſome impartial and unintereſted perſons to hear 

their Grievances. 
2. That the granting of all undiſpoſed lands may be ſtopt, till his 
Majeſty's pleaſure be known. 
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Of this petition, which is only in generals, little can be ſaid in this place; 
but what muſt neceſſarily be repeated again, when we come to the tate of 
the caſe. Therefore, in ſhorr, * 

1. The ſuggeſtion that their caſe had never any full or juſt repreſentatio 
muſt not be credited. For it they knew how to repreſent their own 3 
or their Iriſb Counſel for them, there was time and leiſure enough for them * 
do it in. They had many and many an audience, large and full, upon * 
ſing the Act of Settlement, and again upon paſſing the Act of Explanation 
both before the King and Council. And they were ſo far from not deine 
hcard, that they were ſatisfied with the relief given them, and did in effect 
contract for that meaſure of relief which was given them by the Act of Ex. 
planation ; and his Majeſty was acknowledged to have interpoſed very much 
in their favour by helping them ſo far. For the buſineſs depended fo lon 
that the leaſt agitation which any of thoſe Acts had before the King = 
Council, was a year's time. There is no cauſe therefore to complain for 
want of hearing; and I do not find they offer to complain of the undue 
execution of thoſe Acts. How then can they pretend to a relief! Yet the 
pray a reference to impartial and unintereſted perſons, which is a new ſtile 
of petitioning z and to ſtop the grant of undiſpoſed lands. But I ſhall reſerye 
what I have to ſay touching this propoſal, till the laſt. 

Here Colonel Talbot began to interrupt the Attorney, and ſaid his memygr 
was ſhort, and therefore deſired to anſwer by parts. The King and 8 
ſcemed not to be pleaſed with the interruption, but the Attorney deſired he 
might be interrupted ; for (he ſaid) he came not as an advocate to plead a 
cauſe, but as a ſervant to his Majeſty to give his obſervations and opinion 
upon the whole. Whereas if he ſhould fall into any miſtake, he would take 
it as a favour from Colonel Talbot to rectify him in it. 

The order of Council, which referred this petition, required Colonel 74“ 
bot to make ſome other propoſal ; but I have yet ſeen none, unleſs it be 
the deſire to have an Act of Indemnity; of which 1 ſhall ſpeak ſomething 
when J come to it, which (I hope) will not diſpleaſe them. f 

4. The authority which Colonel Talbot produceth, is worthy of ſeycral 
remarks. 

1. It conſtitutes and appoints him Agent for the Iriſb Roman Catholicks. 
A ſtile which his Majeſty never yet gave leave to any man to aſſume; and 
the Lords of the Council did heretofore refuſe to treat with Sir N;cholas 
Pluncket, or any under that character. There are too many ill conſequences 
and reflections which would attend the Treaty with a whole body of No- 
man Catholicks in a Kingdom by an avowed Agent. The Proteſtants may 
with equal reaſon expect that nothing be done, till an Agent from them be 
heard too. | 

2. They who have ſubſcribed this authority, do pretend to do it in be- 
half of themſelves and others. Now who thoſe others arc, or what autho- 
rity they have to ſubſcribe in their names, no where appears. 

3. Colonel Talbot is to call to his aſſiſtance any two or more (as he hal! 
ſce cauſe): he petitions alone; ſo doth not purſue his directions. 

4. His authority is to petition the King and Parliament. Now he ad- 
dreſſes only to the King. Who knows that he will reſt here? Poſſibly it 
he like not his Majeſty's anſwer here, he may think himſelf obliged by his 
Commiſſion to procced to the Parliament, and trouble his Majeſty's affairs 
there. It were good to know his intentions before we proceed. 

5. The number of the ſubſcribers are fifty two. Of thoſe ſome have had 
extraordinary favour, and their whole cſtates are actually reſtored, vir. Lord 
Barnewall, whole quit-rcnts arc alſo relcaled, Robert ——— Lord 
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Dung an, Matthew Pluncket, and others as I am informed. Some have 
had conſiderable part reſtored, 2. Lord //eſtmeath, Lord Monntgarret, 
Lord Nettervill, Lord Trimleiſtom ne, Theobald Dillon, Sir Nicholas Plume tet, 
&c. Many of them ate ſuch. as never had any land at all, vi. Gilbert 
Talbot, John Talbot, James Talbot, George Gernon, &c. 

5- In the ſtate of the cate, which conſiits of mattcrs of fact, and matters 
of law, there are without all doubt very many miſtakes. Some will be fit 
to be obſerved. 

1. The firſt ſheet is ſpent in the hiſtory of the Jriſh war. I call it the 
Triſh war, becauſe they call it fo; and becauſe in all this large Remonſtrance 


O 


of the calc, there is not one word which doth admit that ever there was 
ſuch a thing as an Iriſß Rebellion; but it goes on with tuch univerſal pre- 
tenſions, as if all Iriſbmen had been very dutiful ſubjects, and not a man 
among them had deſetved to loſe his eſtate. 

2. In this hiſtory of the war they magnify their behaviour upon the Peace 
in 1646. and 1648. No man living can give a better account of this than 
my Lord Duke of Ormonde. Had they performed with him the aſſiſtance they 
promited, his Majeſty had been better ſupplied with forces from thence. 
The Nuncio's party were ſo prevalent, no mai. could have a military imploy- 
ment, without ſubſcribing the Oath of Aſſociation. 

3. They procced to complain of the elections to the 1r;ſh Parliament; 
becauſe no Roman Catholicks were elected, or admitted to vote in elections; 
and many IJriſh Lords were excluded. 

This is not exactly true; for as many Iriſh as had any frechold, were ad- 
mitted to vote in elections. Such were all the men in Connazht. It was 
there as it would be here, if a man be diſſcized, the diſſciſor ſhall vote in 
elections; but the difleiſce ſhall have no voice. And no Jr; Lords were 
excluded, but ſuch as were out- lawed for the Rebellion. And if there had 
been never ſo many Roman Catholicks in that Houſe of Commons, yet 
they could not have altered one line or ſyllable of the Act which went from 
hence, but muſt cither take or refuſe the whole. 

So then the grievance is this, that they who were heard in England be- 
fore the Act paſſed, wanted opportunity in Ireland to hinder the Bill from 
paſſing there; which it ſeems they would have done, it they could; that ſo 
Ireland might never have been ſettled in any other hands but their own, tho' 
the peace of that Kingdom, and perhaps of this too, depended upon ir. 

4. As they begun with complaining of the clections to that Parliament; 
ſo they proceed to infinuate a nullity in the Parliament itſelf. Such is 
the modeſty of the petitioners, that inſtead of making particular propotals for 
themſelves, they think of nothing leis than diſſolving both the Acts of Set— 
tlement, let the conſequence be what it will. And they do it thus. They 
ſay their Counſel conccived, that the death of the Earl of Mountrath deter- 
mined that Parliament; as it did the Commiſlion of the Lords Juſtices, which 
was joint. But yet, notwithſtanding the Lord Ormonde being made Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, the Parliament proceeded; and ſo the Act of Settle— 
ment paſſed in 1662. 

Their Counſel who furniſhed them with this objedion, knew well enough 
how caſy it was to anſwer; but that they were loth to [ſpoil the ſhew of 
this Remonſtrance. For it is moſt clear, that though the King's Perſon be 
repreſented in Ireland by the Lords Juſtices, or any othcr chict Governor; 
yet the Parliament itſelf is not in law held before them, but before the 
King. And therefore the death of any chief Governor, Commilltoner or 
Lord Juſtice, doth in no tort work upon the diſſolution of the Parliament; 
as the death of the King would do. For it the death of the chief Governor 
ſhould diſſolve che Parliament, by the ſame reaſon the removal of any of 
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the chief Governors would do ſo too. For the removal of a Lord Juſtice 
doth as much determine his Commiſſion, as his death can do. But this is 
contrary to manifold experience; for this accident happens frequently in Ire. 
land; yet the Parliament never diſſolved. 

The difference is conceived to be, where the chief Governor or Commirc. 
ſioner dies during the Seſſion, and where he dies during the prorogation, 
without a new ſucceſſor appointed to be preſent at the day of the next meet- 
ing. If he die during the Seſſion, that diſſolves the Seſſion, becauſe there 
being no body there to repreſent the King's perſon, the Seſſions can be held 
no longer. So if he die during the prorogation, or be removed without 
having another chief Governor there at the day of meeting. And that was 
the caſe of the Parliament of Ireland 3 & 4 Ph. and Mary; which was 
prorogued to a certain day, and Ratcliffe Earl of Suſſex, then Lord Deputy, 
came over into England a little before the day of meeting; and ſo the Par- 
liament diſſolved. 

But if in time of prorogation another chief Governor be appointed, that 
continueth the Parliament well enough. For the writs to ſummon the Par- 
liament are not in the chief Governor of Ireland, but in the name of the 
King. The King's preſence is only neceſlary the firſt and laſt day of the Sel. 
ſion; and therefore, ſo there be always one to repreſent the King's Perſon, 
the change of that repreſentative during the prorogation is no way material. 
During the Seſſion it is material; becauſe the whole Seſſions being in law 
but one day, the King cannot be repreſented in one and the fame day by 
two ſeveral Commiſſions, but not during the prorogation. 

And this was ſo well conſidered in Ireland, that during the ſickneſs of the 
Earl of Mountrath, the Lords Juſtices, who ſaw their Commiſſion as Juſtices 
would determine by his death, yet that the Parliament might not determine 
too, they cauſed a Proclamation for proroguing the Parliament to be ſigned 
by him on his death- bed. And that being done, the King before the next 
meeting made the Chancellor and Earl of Orrery Juſtices, who continued 
the Parliament till the King made the Duke of Ormonde Lord Lieutenant, 
and his Grace arrived there the 27th of July 1662. and ſo the Parliament 
went on. 

And yet as well as it had been conſidered of in Ireland, the King was not 
ſatisfied until it had been conſidered in England too; and cauſed this point 
to be referred to all the Judges in England before the Duke of Ormonde 
went over, who unanimouſly reſolved the Parliament to be ſtill in being, 
notwithſtanding the death of Mountrath. And accordingly the Parliament 
proceeded, and fat four years together without any objection. For it was 
a well known caſe in Ireland, that a Parliament was called there by the 
Earl of S$trafford, and prorogued when he came over into England. The 
Earl died during that prorogation; yet the Parliament continued under Mr. 
Chriſtopher Wandesford Deputy, who died during another prorogation ; and 
the Parliament was held on before Sir Milliam Parſons and Sir John Bur- 
laſe as Lords Juſtices. 

5. If the Parliament had been void, there needed no other relief for the 
Iriſb; but leſt this objection ſhould not hold, they proceed to object againſt 
the Acts themſelves. 

And the firſt thing that occurs is, that though there were ſtrict rules in- 
vented for qualifications of innocence; yet he who could juſtify himſelf as 
innocent by the ſtricteſt rules of thoſe Acts, was not to be reſtored to his 
Houle in a Corporation, if he were a Papiſt. 

Tis true it was thought neceſſary for the ſecurity of that Kingdom, that 
the corporations ſhould be in the hands of Proteſtants ; and that this o-ca- 
ſion ſhould be taken to enact it ſo. Yet iſt this rule was not _—_— 
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For upon the inhabitants of Dublin and Drogheda there was no ſuch te- 
ſtriction. 2dly, In all other places there was a liberty of reſtoration by the 
Act of Settlement to any one whom his Majeſty ſhould think fit to be re- 
ſtored. And upon ſignitication of his Majeſty's plcature, very many and (as 
I am informed) the greateſt part of them who were adjudged innocent, 
were reſtored. Tis true, this power was afterwards reſtrained in the Act of 
Explanation upon new rcalons, and partly upon contracts between the En- 
gliſh and Iriſb that were here; but it had taken great effect before in very 
many caſes. \ 

6. The next objection is to the rule of the Act, viz. that to have cnjoy- 
cd a man's eſtate in the 1rjſb quarters, was enough to make a man delin— 
quent. 'Tis true, there is ſuch a rule, and a very hard rule it ſeems to be. 
remember it was long debated at this Board, before that rule was put into 
the law. But the rcaſon which prevailed for the inſerting of ir, was this. 
That the Rebellion was almoſt twenty years betorc the paſling of the Ad; 
and the 1riſb having murdered all the Engliſh, or driven them away; it was 
not poſſible to find a witneſs againſt ſome perſons in a whole Barony. And 
it being certain no man could live quictly among the Jriſb who did not 
comply with them, the very injoving an eſtate in thoſe quarters was left in 
the Act as a mark of delinquency, 

Yet tis very unjuſt in the petitioners to exclaim againſt the rule now after 
the Settlement finiſhed. For they cannot but know of their own know- 
ledge, that this rule was ſo moderated in the execution of the Act, that 
there is hardly one example to be ſhewed in all Ireland where the Com- 
miſſioners condemned any man by that rule alone; except it be one Sil. 
ton, a very poor man, who being twice warned of it by the Cemmillion- 
ers; yet would needs prove againſt himſelf the enjoyment of his eſtate in 
the Rebels quarters, 

7. The next complaint is of the ſhortne(s of time the Commiſſioners ſat. 
For they began in February 1662. and ended in July 1663. In that time 
soo were declared innocent; and 8000 more claimed, but were unheard for 
want of time; and no further time could be allowed, becauſe it tended to 
the prejudice of the Members, 

This Article hath many miſtakes. 

Firſt, the Commiſſioners met in January, and fat till Auguſt following, 
and they made more decrees for innocence between the 2d of July and the 
Auguſt following, than they had done in many months before. For this 
reaſon, the Engliſh endeavoured to queſtion thoſe decrees, as if they had 
been made after the time expired. But the Act of Explanation confirms all 
decrees made after the ſecond of July, and charges them with a year's rent 
to be paid to their own countrymen who ſerved under the King's Enſigns 
abroad. Vet this Article takes notice of no decrecs after July, as if they 
ſought to avoid them; wherein they do not ſeem to underſtand their own 
intereſt well. 

Another miſtake is, in the number of claims put in; which they ſay 
were 8000, and (as I am informed) were about 5000, and many of them 
were put in ſeveral times over. Many were for eſtates in Connaght, and 
many were only to have benefit of Articles; ſo that a great part of the 
claims put in, were very far from being claims of innoccncc. 

And though moſt of thoſe who were heard before, were adjudged inno- 
cent; yet that happened becauſe none were heard, but thoſe who deſired 
it; and they only deſired it who had reaſon to be confident of ſucceſs. 

And yet (I am informed) no man can juſtly complain of not being heard 
(except only ſuch innocents who had land in Connaght, and therefore were 
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not to be heard.) There were ſeveral times, when the Commiſſioners want 
ed cauſes, and could not prevail with men to bring on their claims. 

8. Having made theſe reflections on the Act of Settlement, they proceed 
to the Act of Explanation. 

And here they obſerve, that the veſting clauſc in the former Act is again 
repeated in this Act. And men's eſtates were veſted in the Crown from the 
23d of October 1641. without office, nay without attainder of the perſons 
who were to forfeit. | 

Surely this complaint is without cauſe. For if there were no attainder of 
the Iriſh, it was in favour to them; that ſo they might not be corrupted in 
blood, but left capable to inherit or purchaſe hercafter. Yet there were 
ſome attainders and ſevetal offices and inquiſitions found before his Majeſty's 
Reſtoration. And the nature of this ſettlement would not ſtay for the for. 
mality of finding offices for four or five millions of acres. 

The complaint had been much more juſt if they had been attainted by 
Act of Parliament. For in leſſer Rebellions, fifty or ſixty at a time haye 
been attainted by Act of Parliament without further proceſs, 28. Elis. Deſ. 
monds. 

The next complaint is, that the explanatory Act hath taken away all fu- 
ture adjudication of innocence and benefit of Articles. 

The time for adjudication of innocents was expired before an explanatory 
Act was framed; but the meaning of the complaint is, that this time ſhould 
have been inlarged. Now the beginning and progreſs of the explanatory 
Act was thus. | 

The ſtock of repriſals being deficient; and ſo no hopes for ſuch Iriſb, as 
were to be reſtored after repriſals, a bill was ſent over to retrench from 
Adventurers and Soldiers a ſixth part to inlarge the ſtock of repriſals. The 
Triſh complained of this, as too little; alledging that the falſe admeaſure- 
ments and concealments, with which they could charge the Engliſh, would 
come to much more. Thereupon the Engliſh entered into a Treaty with 
thoſe, who undertook to act for the Iriſþ here, and they were perſons of 
eminent Rank among the [rzſh. Upon this Treaty it was concluded, that the 
Engliſh ſhould be firſt ſatisfied 1800000 acres of profitable land, and the 
Triſh ſhould have all the reſt. 

And upon this foundation I was commanded to draw a bill; and did ſo. 
As ſoon as it was finiſhed, the Iriſh repented their bargain, and deſired the 
Engliſh would accept two thirds, and retrench one third to increaſe repriſals. 
The Engliſh agreed to this; and ſo I was commanded to draw a new bill 
according to that model; and did ſo. And every paragraph was debated by 
a Committee of Council at Worceſter houſe. 

And now both Ir;/þ and Engliſh were concerned, that there ſhould be 
no more innocents. The Tr; firſt, becauſe the principal men amongſt them, 
the Nominees, could not hope to eſcape as innocents. And therefore they 
never attempted, during the execution of the former AQ, to bring on their 
claims as innocents; but reſted under a proviſion made for them after repri- 
ſals; and 2dly, becauſe the obſcure freeholders would, many of them, eſcape 
as innocents, for want of proof, as they had done before. And ſo this new 
ſtock of repriſals, which was to come by retrenchments of a third, would 
vaniſh again. | 

On the other ſide the Enghſh, who had ſeen by what kind of deeds 
and proofs ſo many Iriſb had eſcaped before, and ſuch Iriſb, of whom his 
Majeſty had little knowledge or conſideration, they were deſirous to put an 
end to all future practices of this nature; that ſo they might enjoy their two 
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And thus by common conſent of ſome, who undertook for the Eugliſb, 
and of thoſe who ated for the Iriſh here, and in truth from a ſcaic of 
their mutual intereſt, an end was put to all further conſiderations, either of 
articles Or innocence. 

And yet now they exclaim againſt it, though it were the effect of as for- 
mal a contract, as any thing of this nature is capable of. And in diminu— 
tion of this contra, the Engliſh did again content, that the Nominees ſhould 
be actually reſtored to their principal ſeats, and the lands about it, and to 
2000 acres more adjoining to the ſeats, if they had fo much. 

10. Then they proceed to complain of the diſtribution of rid lands to 
Adventurers and Soldiers. Firſt, The Adventurers had lands given them in 
the moicty of the ten Counties, in ſatisfaction of money laid out and im— 
ployed againſt his Majeſty's Authority. Secondly, The Uturpers ſoldiets are 
confirmed in the lands given them as a reward of thcir ſervice to the Uſur- 

ers. 

To which the anſwer is, that the ſettlement of Adventurers and Soldicrs 
is not the effect of the explanatory Bill; but was the whole (cope of the 
former act of Settlement, and of the very firſt Declaration itſelt. 

The explanatory Bill doth not inlarge, but rerrench, this (ſettlement a third 
part. And whereas by the Declaration, their repriſals were to be of cqual 
value, worth and purchaſe, now by the explanatory Bill, they are reduced to 
acre for acre. 

There is no doubt but the petitioners are grieved with the Ii De- 
claration and Acts of Scttlements; and would have had no care at all taken 
of the Uſurpers ſoldiers, nor much of the Adventurers. But how this could 
conſiſt with his Majeſty's Declaration at Breda, or with his Majcſty's affair 
and intereſt at that time, his Majeſty can beſt judge. | 

11. From the Ulurpers ſoldiers, they pals to the Proteſtant Officers who 
ſerved before 1649, yet never had any ſatisfaction for their arrcars. And 
the petitioners call themſelves fellow-labourers in the ſame cauſe under his 
Grace the Duke of Ormonde; and then take notice, that theſe Proteſ- 
tant Officers have ſatisfaction given them for their arrears, ſuch a ſatisfaction 
as is worth many millions. But the petitioners, who ſerved as faithfully, 
have not only loſt their arrears, but their patrimonies. 

I can ſay nothing to the degrees of compariſon. But as to the ſatisfac- 
tion given to the forty nine Officers, I ſay it was much more by the Iriſh 
Declaration and Act of Settlement, than it is by the explanatory Bill. 

Their firſt debt was ſtated at 1800000 /. The explanatory Bill by retrench— 
ing a third has reduced it to 1200000 J. This 1200000 J. is ſatisfied, gene- 
rally one with another at five in the pound; ſo that the whole ſecurity given 
them is not worth 300000 J ſo far it is from being worth many millions. 

12. Then they complain that great ſhares of their eſtates ate given away 
to new Grantees (as they call them) who had no merit but in their depen— 
dances upon perſons then in power. And yet by the Act of Settlement, p. 
125, the Lieutenant and Council had power to rctrench or altcr theſe 

rants. 
. For the merit of the Grantces his Majeſty is the ſole judge. Certain it is, 
there was not one clauſe put into the Bill for any one of them, without cx- 
preſs and particular order, and after full conſideration of the caſe. And (as 
I am informed) there were very few Grantecs ſettled by the Act of Settle— 
ment; but moſt of them have been ſince ſettled by the Act of Explanation. 

Among theſe Grantees, ſome, nay moſt were Iriſp Catholicks; and tho' 
their clauſes in the firſt Act were retrenched by the Lord Licutcnant and 
Council; yet they were afterwards inlarged by the Act of Explanation. But 
there will be more occaſion to ſpeak of thele Grantees, when we come to the 
paper of particular inſtances. 13. Then 
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13. Then they complain, that Adventurers upon the doubling ordinances 
are latisficd. : 

No Adventurer upon doubling ordinances is to be accounted an Adven. 
turer for more than his principal money; and that by the explanatory Bill 
is to be retrenched too. But I am informed, that no man hath yet been 
allowed ſatisfaction for doubling ordinance money. | 

14. Then they complain, that ſoldiers have been ſatisfied, who were not 
of the Uſurpers Army at the time of his Majeſty's Reſtoration; and ſome 
ſoldiers confirmed in the gifts made to them by the Ulurpers. 

Firſt, No ſoldier hath been confirmed, who was not actually in poſſeſ. 
ſion upon the 7th of May 1659. And moſt men think the 1r;/b Declara- 
tion ought to have been ſo expounded, vis. have been, AND are of the 
Army, ſhould be taken diſtributively, ox are of the Army. And it is very 
frequent in our law books to expound the word and for or, where the ſub. 
ject matter ſpoken is of its own nature diſtributive. Therefore the expla- 
natory Act, p. 9. clears this doubt. | 

And it is a great miſtake, to lay the ſoldiers are confirmed in the gifts 
made by the Uſurpers; for none are ſo, unleſs thole gifts were afterwards 
confirmed by his Majeſty, and in the ſaid Acts. 

The petitioners therefore conclude the ſtate of their caſe, ſaying, that all 
this hath been done without hearing them, or calling them to anſwer; which 
I conceive to be very ill ſaid by them. 

Firſt, Tis notorious that the Jriſh Acts depended many months; the leaſt 
of them above a year before his Majeſty in Council. That during that 
time his Majeſty took frequent pains in hearing them in his own Perſon. 
That his Majeſty has ſo far interpoſcd and mollified the Acts towards them, 
that there arc above 1250 thouſand acres reſtored to the 1r;ſb Catholicks; partly 
as innocents, and partly by proviſo's of ſpecial grace and favour to them. 
That while the explanatory Acts were . the 1r;/b Catholicks were of. 
fered 400000 acres more, and rcfuſed it; and choſe rather to take their 
fortune upon the retrenchment of a third. So that they were ſo far from 
not being heard, that they ſeemed to be fully ſatisfied with the paſſing of 
the Act, as the utmoſt could be expected as things ſtood. 

If this Act have not now anſwered their expectations, tis certain it hath 
not been for want of due care of the Commiſſioners in the execution; for 
they do not offer any thing in all their papers againſt them. And there is 
no cauſe they ſhould; for no decree paſt by the Commiſſioners without 
hearing the Iri/þ Counſel, and giving them liberty to examine every certi- 
ficate, before it was ſigned, and to take their exceptions to it. 

The 6th paper conſiſts of particular inſtances, in which the Declaration 
and Act of Settlement are made void by the Act of Explanation ; and thd 
it be a very ſhort paper, yet it repeats much of what was ſaid in the large 
ſtate of the caſe. | 

r. It begins with the caſe of Philip Hore and his grand-children, who were 
decreed innocent by the rules of the Act of Settlement. Yet in fayour of 
Sir George Lane thoſe Decrees are made void, p. 121. 

No cauſe to complain of this caſe of all others. 

Philip Hore the grandfather was attainted of Treaſon. Sir George Lane 
had a grant of the eſtate by a Patent in 13 February 1660, confirmed by 
the Act of Settlement in expreſs words, and alſo by general words of that 
clauſe which confirms all grants made in purſuance of letters, made before 
the Declaration; as this was in purſuance of a letter dated 24 November 
1660. He had another patent of thoſe lands dated in July 1663. by a pat- 
ticular deſcription of parcels. 
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In A following the grandchildren claim before the Commiſſioners 
by a deed of feofment made long before the attainder of the grandfather ; 
by which deed ſeveral contingent uſes were limited tor raiſing portions, and 
obtain a decrce. 

Sir George Lane diſcovers afterwards this deed to be forged, is informed 
by his Council, that if the deed were never ſo good, yet the contingent pro- 
viſions are barred by the attainder; and that however, he was by that very 
Decree, or at leaſt by the Act, to enjoy the whole eſtate during lite, becauſe 
Philip Hore had taken lands in Connaght. Sir G. Lane appeals to the King 
and Council, obtains an order for leave to try the forgery at law. Then 
all parties came to an agreement. 

Here Colonel Talbot interpoſed again, as he had before at every period ; 
and ſaid I deny that. The Attorney replied, have à little patience Mr. 
Talbot, you yourſelf ſhall prove it. Colonel Talbot was the man who writes 
the propoſal with his own hand. Sit Nicholas Pluncket draws up the agree- 
ment upon that propoſal, and was of Council with both partics in the pro- 
viſo; and drew it up, as now it is by conſent. And the original of his 
agreement under both their hands is extant, which Sir George Lane can pro- 
duce *. 

2. Patrick Sarsfield's Letters Patents confirmed in the Act of Settlement 
are made void by a clauſe in the AR, for inlarging periods in favour of Sir 
Theophilus Jones. 

They are ſo, but yet Sir Theophilus Jones, who had been long in poſſeſ- 
ſion and laid out much money upon improvements, got nothing by all *this, 
but an eſtate during the life of Patrick Sarsfield. For-it hath to fallen out, 
that Patrick Sarsfield only was nocent, and but tcnant for life. So aſter 
his death the right will have it again. 

3. Patrick Collough's calc is very hard, and the objection true. He was 
decreed innocent, and the decree confirmed. Yet afterwards his houſe, 
lands and woods, granted away, p. 120. toClayton, and Morris Colelogh left 
to repriſals. — 

It was, becauſe an ironwork had been ſet up at vaſt charge, for which 
no repriſe could be had. Vet the Commiſſioners have ſo ordered it, that 
Patrick Collough has 200 l. per Ann. ſtill paid him. 

4. All benefit of innocence and articles is excluded to the prejudice of all 
thoſe, who were tranſplanted into Connaght (who were declarcd innocent by 
the Uſurpers) and of thoſe who ſubmitted to the Peace. 

This has been anſwered already; and how it came to paſs hath been open- 
ed; and that it as much concerned the Iriſb, as the Engliſh to agree to have 
it ſo. 

Only by the way, it muſt be obſerved, as a miſtake to ſay, the Connaght 
men were declared innocent by the Uſurpers who tranſplanted them. I 
have heard they would ſuffer none to live in Connaghit, but ſuch who were 
friends to their Republick. | 

On the other ſide, though they who had Articles, were to have been re— 
ſtored; yet'twas only after reprilals of equal value, which then was, and (till 
is, impoſlible to be found. 

5. The multitude of the grants obſtruct the benefit, which the Triſh hoped 
for by the Declaration. | 

It is truc, they do ſo. But as moſt of thoſe grants came in by his Ma- 
jeſty's direction; ſo molt of them are made to the Roman Catholicks, and do 
now depend upon the ſame authority, which hath eſtabliſhed the whole. 


N. B. The orignal was produced, and Colonel Talbet owned his hand writing before the King in Council. 
Vo“. II. X 6. The 
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6. The explanatory Act makes the poſſeſſion in May 1659. a ſufficient 
proof of their title; which is a large deviation from the Declaration ; 
which only ſuch as were intitled by the Acts of 17 & 18 Car. I. were to 
be reſtored, 

This clauſe was no prejudice to the Iriſp. For no Adventurer was ever 
ſettled without proving, firſt, that there was ſuch an original debt or adven. 
ture unſatisfied ; ſecondly, that he was in poſſeſſion for ſuch adventure in May 
1659. And he that could prove theſe two things, was by the explanatory 
Act excuſed from proving the mean conveyances, by which he derived his 
title to that adventure. And how could this any way concern the Iriſb, which 

way one Adventurer derived his title from another ? 

7. Soldiers who were not of General Monck's Army, at the time of his 
Majeſty's Reſtoration, are confirmed, 

And reaſonably, for there is no clauſe in the Act which confines the Re. 
ſtoration to General Monck's Army. This is nothing, but the old ſcruple of 
and for or, which though it be taken away by the Act of Explanation, yet 

never was of weight in itſelf. It is added here, only to encreaſe the num. 
ber; for nothing that could be heaped up together hath been omitted. 

Upon the whole matter, by this Addreſs thus penned, and thus purſued, 
it is plain the Jriſb aim at four things. 

1. And principally to change all the Ads of Settlement; for moſt of their 
objections go to the foundation. 

2. If that cannot be had, yet at leaſt to avoid the clauſes of particular 
grants; for if that be thought reaſonable, it muſt be done by AR of Parlia- 
ment. And when once the Parliament is entered upon changing the ſettle- 
ment of Ireland, they have their ends, and hope to carry it further than 
againſt the grantees. 

3. To have all the undiſpoſed lands granted to them, as the petition prays. 

4. To have an Act of Indemnity, as the ſtate of the caſe concludes. 

As to the firſt ſtep, which offers to alter the whole ſettlement, as being 
built upon great inequality and injuſtice, as the petitioners expreſs themſelves 
in the ſtate of their caſe, There is no doubt, but in ſuch a ſettlement as 
this, there muſt be ſome hard caſes. Yet though there ſhould be ſome in- 
equality, nay aliquid ex iniquo, yet the publick advantage of the Kingdom 
doth extremely over weigh it. By this ſettlement, Ireland is improved and 
planted. The generality of the Nation fic down with ſatisfaction and thank- 
fulneſs to his Majeſty. The Proteſtant Religion is eſtabliſhed, and the cor- 
poration towns are ſecured in their hands; the King's revenue is increaled 
above 500007. per Ann. His Royal Highneſs hath a conſiderable appenage, 
the trade increaſes, the land knows its owners, men borrow and lend money 
upon ſecurity, fines and aſſurances are daily paſſed, purchaſes made, marriage 
portions ſecured, and jointures ſettled. 

If two Acts of Parliament paſſed, with ſo great deliberation, ſo univerſal 
a conſent, and executed with ſo good ſucceſs, be not a good title, nothing 
in the world can be. If this foundation be ſhaken no other can be laid. 
For where ſhould it be done? In Ireland no contrary Act can pals, for tis 
againſt the publick intereſt. Even in England, it would be very doubtful. 
And if it could, yet it is of immediate conſequence to adviſe his Majeſty 
to deliver up all the eſtates and properties of Ireland to be debated in an Ex- 
gliſb Parliament. Not that the power of England can be diſputed ; but the 
prudence will be the main conſideration. 

And when the Parliament of England hath made a new ſettlement, that 
can be no ſecurity neither; for a Parliament of Ireland may again repeal 
all the force of an Engliſh Act in Ireland. 1 
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And the hiſtory will look ſtrange in after ages, that the Iriſb Catholicks 
had no way to diſplant and ruin the Proteſtants of Ireland, but by making 
applications to the Proteſtant Parliament of England. 

2. For the revoking of particular grants. 

r. It cannot be without Act of Parliament, which if once begun, who 
knows where it will ſtop? 

2. The Grantees are all men of merit; moſt of them Roman Catholicks. 

3- 'Tis malice, as well as injuſtice, to go about to deſtroy their own party, 
only that they may be revenged of a few Proteſtants. 

1 As to the granting the diſtreſſed Iriſb all the forſeited and undiſpoſed 
lands. 

1. This cannot be done without a new AQ; for they are veſted in the 
King, upon the truſts in the former Acts. 

2. It were good to inquire, whether they mean the indiſpoſed lands, that 
are known, or thoſe that are concealed. If they mean the known lands, 
they are not worth the quit-rents, elſe they had been diſpoſed long ſince. 

3. If they mean the concealed lands, all the Adventurers and Soldiers arc 
diſcharged of concealments. So all concealed lands muſt be found amongſt 
themſelves; and then they beg nothing, but the liberty of tormenting one 
another. 3 

4. This cannot be granted neither; for if any ſuch be found, the Adven- 


turers and Soldiers who are deficient, or any who will purchaſe their defi- 


ciencies, may lawfully place thoſe deficiencies upon them. | 

5. Yet the matter is ſo inconſiderable, that if the King would grant them 
by his Prerogative, I believe no body would complain of breach of truſt, or 
any way repine at it. 

4. Laſtly, As to an Act of Indemnity. 

1. 'Tis certain they want it; the 1riſþ Rebellion being excepted out of 
our Act of Oblivion. 

2. Tis juſt they ſhould have it; ſo as the Act reſtore no lands, diſcharge 
no debts nor quit rents, nor be made uſe of as a handle to draw on the whole 
examination of the Jriſb ſettlement, or to repeal any part of thoſe laws. 

3. But then tis probable, they will not care for ſuch an Act to their per- 
ſons only; for few Iriſh Rebels are leſs than fifty years old now, and no man 
goes about to trouble them for that crime. 

4. It is doubtful whether an Engliſb Parliament will indemnify that Re- 
bellion. 


But I think, tis fit to do any thing for them, which may conſiſt with the 


government and ſafety of that Kingdom, or the peace of this. 

There are in that Kingdom, and this, too many diſcontented ſpirits ; 
many who till retain their old venom, who remember when the Govern- 
ment was once in their hands, and would be glad by any kind of approaches 
to return to it again. 

Nothing can ſo much gratify their malice, as the countenance of ſuch a 

etition. 
N My humble advice to your Majeſty is, that you ſhould take all occaſions 
you can to make your enemies deſpair of new changes, and to let your ſub- 
jets find their account and ſatisfaction in the preſent ſettlement. 

Saturday following was appointed for a further debate, and then it was 
objected, that the foundation of the Jriſh ſettlement was not good; becauſe 
by the Acts of 17 & 18 Car. I. all grants of lands in Ireland, not confirmed 
by Parliament, are made void, the method of diſtributing lands was there ap- 
pointed; ſo that without an Act in England there neither could, nor ought 
to have been any proceeding in that caſe, nor can yet be any ſettlement. 

My opinion was asked, andleave given me to adviſe upon it, if I were 
not ready then. I replied 
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I replied preſently, that I thought there was no difficulty in the objection. 
when it was opened and explained. : 

7. I thought it very clear, that by the Acts of 17 & 18 Car. I. no Ad. 
venturer had a lawful title to one foot of land in Ireland, for no part of 
that Act was legally purſued. There ſhould have been a Declaration of both 
Houſes, Lords and Commons, that Ireland was ſubdued, and till then there 
ought to have been no lots caſt, &c. 

2. This being clear in point of law, when his Majeſty returned, and the 
intereſt of the Soldier and forty nine Officers being worthy of conſideration 
for which thoſe Acts made no proviſion; his Majeſty began to adviſe with 
his Council what ſhould be done. | 

3. If his Majeſty had troubled the Engliſh Parliament with that ſettlement 
it was impoſſible they ſhould have found any time, - ſo many weighty af. 
fairs for the ſettlement of England then lying before them. And if they had 
procceded upon it in England, it was doubted in Ireland (though Without 
cauſc) whether ſuch an Act in England could bind in Ireland. 

4. But no man cither in England or Ireland did ever doubt, whether an 
Act of Parliament in Ireland did bind Ireland. Therefore the proceeding 
to ſettle Ireland by an Triſh Act was choſen as the ſafer way. 

5. And therefore it would be a vain thing to go about to alter this by an 
Act in England, under pretence of confirming the moſt part of what hath 
been done there. For the conſequence of this would be, that Ireland ſhould 
be always ſettling, and never ſettled. 

6. For though an Engliſh Act do in truth bind Ireland, whatever they lay 
there; yet moſt certainly it binds Ireland no longer, than till it be repealed 
in Ireland; ſo that all ſettlements in England will be unſettled by the next 
Parliament in Ireland. 

As for example, if a ſtatute were made in England to forbid tranſporta- 
tion of wool out of Ireland; yet a ſtatute in 5 might make it lawful 
again there. For it is abſurd and impoſſible to ſuppoſe a Parliament indued 
with a legiſlative power as Ireland hath, and yet the ſame Parliament, ſhould 
be diſabled to act legiſlatively. 

Some were diſpleaſed with this opinion, and asked, if Ireland might make 
a law to ſend their cattle hither. I replied, no not into England; but they 
might ſend them into any other parts of the world, though we made an Act 
againſt it; for they have as abſolute a power to repeal the effect of any law 
in Ireland, as we have to make a law to take effect here. 

* A great man asked me, if I would juſtify this. I replied, I would juſtify 
it to be my opinion, and I did conceive it to be law. He ſaid again, feta 
was a conquered Nation. 

A greater than he replied, yes, by the King, but not by the Parliament. 

The King ſeemed very well pleaſed with my opinion, and ſaid, I knocy not 
whether it be good law, I am ſure tis very good reaſon. 

Note, In the laſt edition of the grand abridgment of the*Statutes, it is 
printed, that the Statute of 17 & 18 Car. I. is expired, and alſo hath loſt 
its force by the Statute of 14 Car. 1662. in Ireland; which agrees with my 
opinion. 

"Note. That there may be ſometimes a neceſlity of paſſing a law to bind 
in Ireland, when a Parliament cannot be called in Ireland; and then tis fit 
to be done here. Sometimes an Act may be neceſſary there, when no Par- 
liament can be conveniently called here, or adviſed with if it be called; then 
'tis tit to be done there. 

So my opinion ſuits with reaſon of law, intereſt of ſtate, and the Kings 
Prerogative. 

* The Duke of Buc fing ham. 
I No. XCII. The 
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Ne, XCII. The Duke of Ormonde's Memoir preſented to King 


Charles II. touching his comportment in his Majeſty's ſervice 
in 1675. 


AVING had the honour to ſpend much the better part of a longer 

life, than moſt men attain to in the ſervice of the King your Father, 

and of your Majeſty, I thought I could not better employ ſome of that 

leiſure, which by your permiſſion I lately enjoyed in Ireland, than in cal- 

ling myſelf to as ſtrict an account, as was poſſible ſor me, how I had diſ- 

charged myſelf of thoſe duties, which, by the obligations of loyalty, ſet- 
vice and gratitude, I owe to the Crown and the truſt repoſed in me. 

But the times wherein 1 ated with moſt difficulty and danger, and the 
tranſactions of thoſe times, were ſo confuſed, my endeavours ſo little ſuc- 
ceſsful (God reſerving to himſelf the Glory of your Reſtoration, rather by 
turning the hearts of your bad, than by ſtrengthening the hands of your 
good, ſubjects) the matter ſo unpleaſing, ſince it muft conſiſt much of cri- 
mination, if it be directed to vindication; and I myſelf a man ſo unprac- 
tiſed in the advantagcous methods and compoſitions of long deduQtions 
and narrative diſcourſes, that I have rather choſen to limit myſelf to the 
time ſince your Reſtoration, than to enter into a retroſpe&t of thoſe tur- 
bulent days. Which if I ſhould undertake, I muſt unayoidably injure 
truth, or renew the memory of thoſe things, which arc or ought to be 
buried in the Act of Oblivion on the one hand, or add affliction te the 
ſufficiently afflicted on the other. All I ſhall therefore ſay of my ſervices 
in Ireland before that time, ſhall be only this; that as I never ſought the 
honour of the employments conferred upon me, but had and enjoyed them 
during all that calamitous time without competition or envy, that ever I 
heard of; ſo I received them with obedience and chearfulneſs, and diſ- 
charged them with faithfulneſs and with all the abilitics I was maſter of. 
And now I preſume to preſent the reſult of this inquiry to your Majeſty, 
without the leaſt intention to extenuate your great bounties to me and my 
family, to arrogate to myſelf the merit of extraordinary performances, to 
ſeek new employments, or to detract from any who have ſucceeded me in 
the Government of Ireland. 

My deſign then in this Addreſs can well be no other, than in the lat- 
ter end of my days, to leave with your Majeſty ſuch a plain diſcourſe and 
vindication of myſelf; which, as the truth and contemplation of it gives 
me much conſolation, ſo it may in ſome degree ſatisfy your Majeſty, that 
wy ſervice hath been faithful, my diligence and frugality greater, than may 
have been ſuggeſted, in things relating to your profit and revenue ; which 
have reaſon to believe your Majeſty moſt ſuſpects, and that your boun- 
ties (which I muſt ever acknowledge have been very great and liberal) 
were not yet ſo vaſt and diſproportioned to the time 1 ſpent, and endea- 
vours I uſcd in your ſervice, as may have been ſuggeſted ; but that the giv- 
ing and recciving them, for manner and proportion, may be well juſtified, 
if it ſhall be allowed that your Majeſty may redeem a family from utter 
ruin, overwhelmed in debt in and for your ſervice, as well as raiſe others 
to an opulency unknown to former times; which yet is the undoubted 
prerogative, and ought to be the unenvied practice of Princes. 

| confeſs it ought to be no acquittal of any man's miſcarriage if they 
are grols and wilful, that he received his imployments without ſollicitation; 
ſince the free beſtowing of great truſts and offices requires the greater faith- 

Vor.. II. Y fulneſs, 
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fulneſs, diligence and circumſpection, as well to fave the honour of the 
Prince from reproach for his choice, as himſelf from puniſhment and gic. 
honour for his faults. 

And I am no lels of opinion, that it may be duty and wiſdom, as well as 
modeſty and moderation, not only not to ſeck, but not to reccive cnvious 
and miſproportioned bountics; ſuch bountics, as may ſtop or much inter. 
rupt the courſe of libcrality and charity to others, or defraud publick occa- 
ſions. If after all this I cannot acquit my ſelf of ſuch miſcarriages, as 1 have 
ſpoken of, or of receiving ſuch bountics as I have condemned, I muſt ac. 
knowledge I have given judgment againſt myſelf; and it is moſt humbly 
ſubmitted to your Majeſty, whether 1 have or no. 

But it is an unhappy difficulty and diſadvantage, a man that has managed 
publick affairs lies under, when he feels the effects of being charged with, and 
of being ſuppoſed to be guilty of errors and miſcarriages; but cannot ſee 
them ſo objected or owned, as to be directed how to make a pertinent de. 
fence. And his caſe is the harder and more dangerous, when ſuch ſug. 
geſtions arc introduced (as commonly they are) with a ſeeming unwilling. 
neſs, and with profeſſions, that no hurt is intended to the party in queſtion 
and that nothing, but the private information of the Prince and the good of 
his ſervice, is intended. But theſe kind of inſinuations are moſt of all effec- 
tually miſchievous, if at the ſame time they are accompanied and ſupported 
with ſuch plauſible offers of ſervice, improvement and reformation, as may 
ſeem to amount to a demonſtration of tormer male-adminiſtration, through 
corruption or weakneſs; eſpecially, when no opportunity is given to ſhew, 
by what accident and circumſtances, what was before impoſſible, was then 
become very calſy; or perhaps it may fall out, that the end aimed at of get- 
ting into credit and profitable imploy ments, being attained by ſuch ſpecious 
undertakings, time and accidents, and skilful evaſions, and good friends (of. 
ten purchaſed at the charge of the Prince) are truſted unto for the perform- 
ance, or for a diſpenſation, or remittal of the moſt important and difficult 
parts of the undertaking. 

I moſt humbly beſeech your Majeſty not to be offended with me, for be- 
licving this to have been part of my caſe; and the practice of ſome and of 
their patrons, who would by ſuch arts have wrought me further into your 
diſpleaſure, than your goodneſs and favour to me would permit. But how 
highly valuable ſoever it is to be preſerved by your clemency ; yet I beg your 
pardon for the preſumption of wiſhing and believing, 1 may ſtand abſolved 
by your juſtice, as well as by your indulgence. 

That I have not converted any part of your revenue to my private ad- 
vantage, beyond what was allowed me for my ſupport in my imployments; 
or gratified any friends, relations or ſcrvants, out of your treaſury, will (I 
ſuppoſe) though it be a negative, be ſufficiently Jr if it ſhall appear, 
that by the conſtitution of your Exchequer and Office of Treaſury in Ireland, 
it was impoſlible for me to have done it (if I would) without ſuch a combi- 
nation with, or ſtupidity in nine of the principal Officers in Ireland, and of 
the Lord Treaſurer or Commiſſioners of the Treaſury in England, as is next 
ro an impoſlible ſuppoſition. 

Nay it is evident, it was not in my power to chooſe to what part of your 
ſervice, or to what ſervant of yours, your treaſure ſhould be applied. For 
I was ſent over with an eſtabliſhment long debated, and at laſt approved of 
at the Council Table here; by which all payments of all ſorts relating to the 
charge of that Government, were directed and limited, and in caſe the re- 
venue ſhould fall ſhort of the charge, it was the Vice-Treaſurer that could 
give preference as he thought fit. 


And 
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And if I had given warrants for payments beyond or beſides that eſtabliſh— 
ment, the Vice-Trealurer was not obliged to obey them; and by my Com- 
miſſion I was reſtrained from calling him to account; ſo little obligation lay 
upon him to diſpoſe of any moneys by my warrant, but ſuch as were agrec- 
able to the eſtabliſhment, But if it be ſuppoſed, he might be prevailed with 
by the power or intereſt ot the Lieutenant, the Commilſlioners authorized 
under the great Seal to take his accounts, at leaſt once cvery vcar, then con- 
ſilting (as 1 remember) of the Lord Chancellor, Lord Chict Juſtice ot Tre- 
land, Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas, Chancellor ot the Exchequer, 
Lord Chief Baron, Secretary of State, Maſter of the Rolls, Auditor General, 
and Muſter Maſter General; it they did their duty, were not to allow of any 
ſuch payments. And if it may yet be further ſuppoſed, that all theſe might 
be 1o corrupt or negligent, as to allow of payments made upon ſuch war- 
rants, even their proceedings were ſubjected to a further examination. 

For the accounts they paſled were, or ought to have been annually tran(- 
mitted by the Vice-Trealurer to the Treaſury of England; where it errors 
or worſe mitcarriages had been diſcovered, the faulty perſons were liable to 
{uch diſgrace and puniſhment (all being your Majeſty's (worn Officers) that 
they mult have been very bold, as well as bad men to venture upon it. And 
| have the more rcalon to be very confident, that no milcarriage of that kind 
happened during my Government, when I remember that an extraordinary 
Commiſſion, deſigned (amongſt other things) tor the diſcovery of the mit- 
application and miſmanagement of the Jriſb revenue, was directed to the 
Lord Keeper Bridgman, the Duke of Buckingham and others; that it was 
often and long ſat upon by them, and that the Earl of Angleſey, then Yice- 
Trealurer of Ireland, and now Lord Privy Scal of England (into whole pro- 
ccedings the inquiry ſeemed to be ditected, becauſe he muſt have had a 
principal part in the miſapplication of the revenue, and of any advantage to 
be made by it, it any could have been found) was no further proſecuted; 
but ſoon after advanced to the great office he now enjoys, and to other con- 
ſidetable truſts and favours. 

It is true, that a ſum of money mentioned in the cſtabliſhment, was, and 
ever had been allowed to the Lieutenant to diſpoſe of upon emergent occa- 
ſions. But his warrants were of no force even in that ſmall ſum, without 
the concurrent ſignature of a certain number of the Officers of ſtate 
and revenue. And it the ſum deſigned for that uſe, ſhould at any time be 
exceeded upon ſuch joint warrants; it was not only in the Vice-Treaſurer's 
power, not to pay ſuch exceſs, but it was to be defaulked out of the en— 
tertainments of the Lieutenant, and thoſe who had joyned with him in the 
warrants; ſo that by this time, it is reaſonably clear, that if there were or 
could be, any miſapplication of the revenue, by perverting or imbezzling 
it, it was hardly poſſible it could be to the advantage, or by the fault 
of your Lieutenant. It is likewiſe true, your Majeſty and you alone may 
add, alter and take from the eſtabliſhment, what and how you think fit; 
and any ſuch change is as good a part of the cſtabliſhment as any of the 
reſt; and your chief Governor may be a very ill husband of your revenue, 
it he ſhall recommend to your bounty unrcalonably in the proportion, un— 
ſcaſonably without regard to the publick charge, or improperly in favour of 
unmeriting or uſeleſs perſons; but he is molt of all guilty, if he ſhall do it 
corruptly, going a ſhare in his own recommendations. | 

lt is poſlible, that before, and perhaps atter my being named for Lieute- 
nant, I may have recommended ſome perſons to your Majeſty's bounty; a 
liberty allowed, I am ſure, taken by others, as well as by me: But it was har- 
der for me than for moſt men, whether ſuch as ſucceeded me in the Govern- 
ment or others, ſo ſoon after vour Majeſty's Reſtoration, when many who 
4 had 
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had long lived under oppreſſion and miſery, were full of expectation of re. 
lief, to reſiſt the importunitics of ſome, whole ſetvices elpecially in thar 
Kingdom, were more known to me, and whoſe neceſſities were apparent 
and deplorable. But having no particular of this nature objected to me, 1 
am put to gueſs what may have been; and can only in my own defence, lay in 
the general, that I never recommended any perſon to your Majeſty's bounty 
but ſuch as had been publickly known to have mexited in the ſervice of the 
Crown before your Reſtoration, or in your Reſtoration; or that in my 
judgment were like to be uſeful in your ſervice for the time to come, In 
the two former caſes, it was hard for mc to be miſtaken, as to perſons of 
any conſiderable note or quality; in the laſt I eaſily might, and 1 fear was 
for which I am moſt humbly to beg your pardon. x 

The proportions of your bounty I endeavoured to fit to the qualifications of 
the perſons I preſumed to recommend, poſtponed their payment ro the neceſſary 
charge of the Government, and unleſs the funds were ſome other than thoſe 
deſigned for that ule, I totally forbore any recommendation, or to give obe- 
dience to any orders obtained from your Majeſty, without firſt repreſentin 
the inconvenience to you, according to the liberty given me by inſtruction. 
And this I the more confidently affirm, becauſe upon inquiry I find, that 
after I had refuſed to give order for the payment of many, who had obtain- 
ed your Majeſty's letters, for ſums which could not be paid without great 
diſappointment to your ſervice, a way was found to paſs me by, and to 
bring your Majeſty's warrants immediately to the Vice-Treaſurer, where. 
upon many had payment, and he allowance upon the paſſing his accounts. 
By all this, it may (I humbly conceive) be concluded, with as little favour 
to me, as of pretence of merit on my part, that having had nothing to do 
with making payments, or in paſling accounts; and ſo no power to gratify, 
or reaſon to give, why I ſhould be gratified, I could not (if I would have 
been ſo ſordid as to have endeavoured it) gain more by my recommenda- 
tion, than the ſatisfaction of ſerving worthy and diſtreſſed perſons, by giving 
your Majeſty an impartial and diſintereſted character of their merit and condition. 

But it may be, and I doubt not, has been objected, that allowing what 
came in of your revenue, was not by any of theſe ways miſapplied ; yet what 
was due was not brought in as it ought, nor the improvable branches of it 
improved as they might have been. And that this cannot be denied, I have 
heard urged as demonſtrable from the undertaking of the Lord Ranelagh and 
his partners, upon the ſtate of the 1r;/Þ revenue given in by the Lord Aun- 
gier. By which undertaking, they obliged themſelves upon the conditions 
contained in their propoſals, to ſupport the growing charge of the Govern- 
ment in Ireland, not excecding the eſtabliſhment then on foot; to pay your 
Majeſty's debts as ſet down in the aforeſaid ſtate; and in two years after the 
expiration of their term, to pay your Majeſty eighty thouſand pounds; which 
ſeemed to be a propoſition of high advantage to your Majeſty, and great 
relief to your affairs in that Kingdom; of which the ſtate given by my Lord 
Aungier (as it was thought fit then to underſtand it) gave ſo melancholy a 
proſpect, that it was the firſt ſtep to his Lordſhip's removal from the Vice- 
Treaſurer's place, as the overture upon it was to the Lord Ranelagh's pre- 
ferment to it. 

But this argument, how convincing ſoever it may ſeem to be, and how 
prevalent ſoever it may have been to the advantage of the propoſers, and to 
the prejudice of others, will not bear that weight that is laid upon it, if it 
be conſidered, | 

1. That in the firſt years of my Government, four branches of the revenue 
now in farm were raiſed above 50000 J. more than was made of them before 
I came to it; namely in the cuſtoms, and foreign exciſe, the inland exciſe, 
alc licences, and the Crown rents. 2. That 
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2. That when the then Lords Juſtices were required to make an eſtimate 
of the value of the foreign exciſe and cuſtoms in order to farming it, they 
computed that branch to be worth but 44000 /. which was taiſed in my 
time to 55000/. yet neither was that miſtake laid to thcir charge, or the im- 
provement conſidered, as any great ſervice in me. 

3. And as to the quit-rents, your Majeſty may pleaſe to conſider, that 
the Court of Claims began to fit immediately atter my accels to the Go- 
vernment; upon which there happened ſuch conſiderable alteration in titles 
and poſſeſſions, that until that Court had finiſhed all their work, which was 
not until January 1668. almoſt all the time of my Government and my 
ſon Ofſory's, no certain meaſures could be taken of that revenue, nor could 
the collections be exactly and regularly made; by which means many very 
great ſums muſt of neceſſity fall in arrcar; and particularly in the caſe of in- 
nocent Papiſts, who were all adjudged in the year 1662. and the beginning of 
1663. and immediately upon the judgment, the quit rent of their eſtates 
put out of charge in the Exchequer, according to the Act of Settlement; 
which came to in the whole about 10000 /. per Ann. But in the Act of Ex- 
planation, the Innocents eſtates were ſuppoled to be made liable to quit- rent; 
which Act paſled in December 1665. Whercupon it was long argucd at the 
Exchequer Bar, Whether the Innocents eſtates ſhould be charged with quit- 
rent or not, and at laſt the judgment paſled, that they ſhould be charged; but 
this judgment did not pals till Hilary Term 1667. And thereupon a roll 
was made by the Court of Claims for charging the Innocents eſtates, and ſent 
to the Auditor's Office; which was not finiſhed until after Chriſtmas 1668. 
and conſequently no quit-rent collected from the Innocents eſtates from the 
year 1662. to 1668. incluſive; which leſſened the revenue 10000 .. per Ann. 
tor thoſe years, and made an arrcar in this one inſtance of ncar 70000 /. 
which could not poſſibly be avoided. 

And as to the lands of Adventurers and Soldicrs, and the reſt of the lands 
liable to quit-rent, it is certain, that during all the time of the Court of 
Claims, it was not poſſible to have an exact collection of that revenue, be— 
cauſe of the daily alteration of titles and poſſeſſions; which continued until 
January 1668. and by that means a great part of that revenue mult for the 
time fall in arrcar; which after the ſettlement was finiſhed, it was not dit- 
ficult to bring in. 

4. There were ſeveral accidental charges and diſcounts in the time of my 
Government, which did not happen at other times; whereby the revenue 
was very conſiderably leſſened, whereof theſe are ſome inſtances. 


on account of adyancing leveral ſums of money ſent over 10595 O 00 
into Ireland 


Paid at ſeveral times to the Commiſſioners of the Court of 


There was paid to Sir Thomas Vyner and Sir Robert beg 5 


Claims for their tranſportation, diet, &c. 12774 10 oo 
Paid in my time for the purchaſe of the cuſtoms of ay} 
ford and Londonderry 18576 OO OO 


Paid for clothes for the Army, which ſhould have been de- 
falked out of their ten months pay due, when his Grace 120 3 
came over in 1662. but that ten months pay being poſt- 7 
poned, it was never defalked 

Paid out of the hearth money to the Officers of the Court 


of Wards by Act of Parliament ä 20000 OO o 
In the year 1667. allowed to the farmers of the cuſtoms a | 
defalcation for the Dutch war c $00000 09 
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The farmers of the inland exciſe detained alſo in their ion 7. 5. 
9750 


d. 
a quarter's rent to anſwer their demand of defalcations oo 00 


amounting to 
More reſpited of the farmers of the cuſtoms rents, which p 
was never paid during my Government ene 
Allowed out of the ſubſidies for the charge of raiſing the 
militia and trophies, and 6 d. per pound allowed the Cob I6816 oo oo 
lector of the ſubſidies 
Loſt by corn that was bought for the Army at dear rates, 
and put into ſtores to anſwer the emergencies of teh I0000 oO 00 
Dutch war about 
Paid towards the park of the phoenix in my time about ooo oO oo 
There are very many more inſtances; but theſe, that 60 


me 


154590 oO oo 
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here named, are the moſt conſiderable, and amount in 
the whole to 

To which ſum of 154590 J. if there be added the 70000 /. 
arrear of the Innocents quit tent, which was unavoidably 
contracted by the accidents aforeſaid, this ſum will at f 224590 oo oo 
leaſt ballance the arrear grown due to the Civil and Mar- 
tial Liſts, during mine and my ſon Ofſory's Government) 
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All theſe inſtances and obſervations pretend to no more, than to ſhew 
that the Lord Ranelagh's propoſals, and the contract made in purſuance of 
them, are far from being convincing arguments of the ſlackneſs, negligence, 
or other miſcarriage, in relation to your revenue in the time of my Govern- 
ment; though that undertaking had been, or could yet be, punQually or 
fully performed. But if it hath already been irrecoverably broken in ſome 
of the moſt conſiderable and eſſential parts of it, then all the inſtances I have 
given of the advantages they had to enable them to perform, might have 
been ſpared as to my purpoſe, and will ſerve only to aggrayate the failure 
and dcluſion on their part. - 

The drift of this diſcourſe being only my own vindication, I would wil- 
lingly avoid any thing that might look like crimination. But ſince argu- 
ments have been urged to your Majeſty (and may have left ſome impreſſion) 
to my prejudice, deduced from the great ſervice of the undertaking I have 
ſo often mentioned, and that the failure of performance fruſtrates the force 
of thoſe arguments; and becauſe I do not hold it fair (however I have been 
that way treated myſelf) to glance at any man's credit by private inſinuations, 
which may leave a prejudice, but afford no means of defence; I do plainly 
affirm, without any precaution to have the thing or my name concealcd : 
That the Lord Rane/agh and his partners undertaking hath already directly 
been broken in the times, and in the proportions of the payments, which 
they were obliged to make. | 

And theſe, I ſuppoſe, are eſſential parts of the undertaking, wherein if 
the undertakers have failed, I do not ſee but that it muſt neceſſarily follow, 
that they undertook what they could not perform, or that men skilful in 
turning money to their beſt advantage, have not omitted the opportunity, 
at times, when more than double Engliſh intereſt for a year, hath been given 
tor the bare exchange of money betwixt the two Kingdoms. That the un- 
dertakers have paid, either the arrears, or growing pay of the Army at the 
times they undertook, 1 do not think they have the confidence to affirm. 
That the arrears of the Army, which by their contract ſhould have been fully 
paid without defalcation or compoſition, have been compounded for, ſo that 
little more than ſeven ſhillings in the pound hath come to the ſoldiers, I ſup- 
pole will not be denied. Whether this compoſition hath been by the direc- 
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tion, or to the advantage of the contractors, they have had the skill to keep 
doubtful ; though the perſons who have purchaſed the arrcars, of whom ſome 
at leaſt are known to be their Agents and Confidents in other things, and 
the preference of payment given to ſuch troops and companics as have com- 
pounded, before thoſe that would not, renders it highly ſuſpicious. But 
however that ſhall fall out, your Majeſty's gracious intentions tor the full 
payment of the arrears of your Army is fruſtrated; and cvidently by their 
failingz for if they had paid the arrcars in the mcthod they were bound to 
by their contract, the fear of being nevet paid, had not forced the ſoldiers 
to thole compolitions. 

Your Majeſty may pleaſe to be further informed, that though it may be 
the duty of your chief Governor, upon any oblcrvation of his own, or no- 
tice given him of want of diligence, to call upon and quicken the proper 
Miniſters and Officers, to conſult with them about it, and to give them all 
the aſſiſtance his authority will extend to; yet he is not reaſonably charge- 
able with their omiſſions or corruptions. 

That I have often thus called upon them, and conſulted with them, and 
given them all the furtherance they deſired ; 1 have, beſides the teſtimony of 
divers of them yet living, the reſult of many conſultations, both in private 
and at the Council Board, and the catrics of many orders of aſliſtance to 
produce. 

That a wiſer and more skilful man, than ever I pretended to be, might 
have found means to improve your Majeſty's revenue, ſooner and more than 
I had art to do, I will not deny: But I preſume to ſay, nothing hgth yet 
appeared to have been done that way, which might not have been done, if 
a man of no more capacity than myſelf had ſtill governed that Kingdom. 

Not to trouble your Majeſty any further upon this article; the ſum of all 
is, that having had nothing to do with the iſſuing of your treaſure, other- 
wiſe than as ordered by the eſtabliſhment, or with taking the accounts of 
thoſe that had; having kept myſelf within the bounds 1 have mentioned, 
and having taken the advice, and given all the aſſiſtance deſired from time 
to time by the Earl of Angle/ey then Vice-Treaſurer, and the other Officers 
of your revenue and your Privy Council; if a greater atrear had lain out 
due to your Majeſty (which by the way would have been ſo much the 
better for my Lord of Ranelagh and his partners; for it there had been no 
arrcar, there would have been no room for that undertaking, and the more 
the arrear was, the greater the fund was to enable them to perform) and if 
your Majeſty had been more in debt than you were, when the Government 
was taken out of my hands; I cannot imagine, how either could be imputed 
to my negligence or profuſeneſs, and much leſs how it ſhould come to pals, 
that my Lord of Angleſey, who could only at leaſt principally be profited by 
the miſapplication, and from whom it could not poſſibly be concealed if 
there was any, ſhould from a party under ſtrict examination upon the ſuſpicion, 
and the ſuſpicion ſo ſtrong, that he was upon it ſequeſtred from the execu- 
tion of his office of Treaſurer of the navy, ſhould yet not only be advanced 
to the truſt and honour 1 have formerly mentioned; but preſently after 
made a principal inquiſitor himſelf into miſcarriages, of a nature not much 
diffcring from that, by Commiſſion under the Great Scal; and that in the 
mean time I ſhould lie under the character of a waſter of your revenue, 
and of a negligent Governor, in matters relating to it. | 

Thus far, Sir, I have endeavourcd to ſhew, that I have not been, nor in- 
deed could be, ſo ill a manager of your treaſure, as hath been ſuggeſted, 
and I doubt taken for granted in ſome meaſure, perhaps from another ad- 
ditional argument which I ſcarce think worth the anſwering ; namely, from 
the ill conduct of my private fortune. 


For 
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For it will not neceſſarily follow, that a man negligent of his own affairs 
will be ſo of thoſe of his maſter. Nay it is poſſible, that his care of the 
one may be the prejudice of the other; and I ſhall freely acknowledge, that 
I employed moſt of my thoughts and endeavours upon eſtabliſhing your 
Government newly reſtored, and upon ſecuring the peace of the Kingdom 
by bringing your ſubjects there from the higheſt animoſities, that a bloody 
war and the difference of Religion and civil intcreſt could produce, to 
yield equal obedience to the Government, and to the diſtribution which the 
Acts of Settlement and Explanation had regulated; which was a harder task 
than any of my ſucceſſors had, or I hope ever will have. Not but that I be. 
licve, they might have brought the like affections, and greater abilities to have 
done it; but they have wanted, and I wiſh they may never have occaſion, to 
maniteſt them on the like account. 


Ne, XCIII. The Earl of Offory's Speech, in anſwer to one of the 
Earl of Shaftsbury's, reflefting on the Duke of Ormonde. 


AM very ſorry, and do much wonder to find that noble Lord fo apt to 

reflect upon my father, when he is pleaſed to mention the affairs of Ire- 
land. It is very well known, that he was the chief perſon that ſuſtained 
the King's and the Proteſtant intereſt, when the 7r;ſh Rebellion firſt broke 
out. His ſervices were ſo acceptable to the long Parliament, that after ſome 
ſucceſſes he had againſt the Iriſh Rebels, the Parliament voted him thanks, and 
ſent him a rich Jewel, as a mark of honour and of their eſteem. It is well 
known, that when he had made two Peaces with the 1r;fh, they both times 
perfidiouſly broke them, and endeavoured his murther, and ſent out ſeyeral 
excommunications againſt him and thoſe that adhered to him. When he was 
abroad, I believe, many may remember, how when the Duke of Glaceſter was 
taken into the hands of ſome that would have perverted him, the King 
commanded my father to bring him from Paris; which he did, notwith- 
ſtanding the threatnings and animoſity of that party againſt him. How he 
has been laid at by that party, ſince the King's Reſtoration, I think, is ſuf- 
ficiently notorious. I beg your Lordſhip's pardon, if the nearneſs of my re- 
lation may have made me ſay any thing, which may look vain; being in- 
finitely much concerned, that any ſuſpicion ſhould be raiſed againſt him, 
which may argue his being not ſufficiently zealous in all things, wherein the 
Proteſtant Religion, and the King's ſervice are concerned. 

Having ſpoke of what he has done, I preſume with the ſame truth to tell 
your Lordſhips, what he has not done. He never adviſed the breaking of the 
triple league; he never adviſed the ſhutting up of the Exchequer; he never 
adviſed the Declaration for a toleration; he never adviſed the falling out 
with the Dutch, and the joining with France: He was not the author of 
that moſt excellent poſition of Delenda eſt Carthago, that Holland, a Pro- 
teſtant country, ſhould contrary to the true intereſt of England, be totally 
deſtroyed. 1 beg your Lordſhips will be ſo juſt, as to judge of my father, 
and of all men, according to their actions and counſels. 


N'. XCIV. The Prince of Orange 10 the Earl of Oſſory, on «c- 
caſion of his Speech. 


AV eſte ravi d'apprendre, que vous avez ſi bien ſceu faire faire ces bougres 
d'Haranguers. Voſtre harangue eſt icy imprime, laquelle je vous cnvoyc- 
rai, fi je la puis avoir, devant que cellecy part. Je n'aurois jamais cru, 

2 que 
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que l'on auroit eſte ſi loin, d'attaquer Monſicur voſtre Pere, lequel je ctoirois 
eſtte au deſſus de toutes ſouſpons, ſurtout en fait de Religion. Dicu ſcait CC 
que cecy ſera la fin de toutes vos brouilleries: Je la ctains extremement du 


mauvais coſte. Le temps nous apprendra en peu. Croicz moy toujours 
ſans reſerve abſolument a vous. 


De la Haye ce 2 de May 1659. G. H. Prince Orange. 


N*, XCV. The Duke of Ormonde 70 Sir Robert Southwell. 


I Have yours of the 4th, $th and 11th inſtant, and heartily thank you for 
them all. I might have been ſpared the pains of the narrative you adviſe, 
if I had been as much in the favour of the Gazetteer, as others my fellows 
in the King's ſcrvice were. It falls out with me, that thoſe things, which 
ſcemed to me and the whole Council to be propercſt for the prelerva- 
tion of the Cron and Proteſtant intereſt (which certainly are the ſame) have 
been miſconſtrudd, and fault found with them, cither in the time, manner, 
or ſome other circumſtance of execution; which to jullify on our part, 
would be to enter into a diſpute againſt what, or whom, we know nor. 

The libellers go yet more fairly to work, than tome Stateimen. They charge 
me downright with being a Papiſt, and (by very pregnant conteqrence) 
with having knowledge, and being party to the plot; and though ithes be 
againſt all ſenſe, and Mr. Oates his evidence, which ought not at this time 
of the day to be brought in queſtion; yet I think the Lzbel/er an honeticr 
man than the Politician. The Libeller tells you, that 1 ict up a Popiſh 
ſchool at Kzlkenny ; but he leaves me means to confute him by a thouland 
witneſſes, who will teſtify, that ten years ſince at leaſt, finding that all the 
Engliſh and Proteſtants there, and thereabouts, were fain to lend their chil- 
dren to Popiſh (chool-maſters; 1 ſct up a ſchool-houle there, that valuing 
the rent and charge of building, coſt me 2000 J. at leaſt, and that I have ever 
ſince, and do now give 150/. a ycar to a Maſter and Ulher. 

Sir James Hays (whom I rather rank with the cheats and Libellers, than 
Politicians) fays up and down, that I have taken a penſion trom his brother 
(an admirable Proteſtant, though he be never (cen at our church) he had un- 
der the Great Scal, for the execution of a uſeful office, and which was by 
that means his frechold, and given it to a jeſuited Papiſt. But even he leaves 
me means of vindication, as will appear by the incloſed copies of the pro- 
ccedings in that matter, which ſhew, that I did neither take away, nor give; 
and that the penſion was but during pleaſure, which it his Majeſty did think 
fit to determine, and otherwiſe to diſpoſe of the penſion, how am ] in fault? 
I confeſs, I did not, nor could truly, ſay the place was ulſctul; or it it had 
been, that the perſon was of parts or honeſty to be truſted with it; ſuch ex- 
perience we have had of his qualifications in the management of his brother's, 
and his part in the Earl of Rane/agh's undertaking. Thus you ſee, why | 


have reaſon to give the pre-heminence to the Libeller, trom the Polztician, 
as the more harmleſs knave. 


March 20. 1673. 


No. XCVI. The Duke of Ormonde 7 Sir Robert Southwell. 


Y ſon Oſſory will ſhew you all, that your late letters have produced 
in me; and that is wholly left to the judgment and proſecution of my 
friends, who know better than I can, how things work, and are moſt like 
to ſettle. Something of my temper may be dilcoyered in my letter to Mr, 
Vo. II. | a Secretary, 
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Secretary, and that may in ſome meaſure guide my friends. When the 
ſtream ran (and that ſtrongly enough) another way, though 1 did not tidi- 
culouſly affect ro ſtop or ſwim againſt it, yet I did not blindtold ſuffer my 
ſelf to be carried with it. I have, at leaſt I think I have, from my firſt en. 
trance into publick buſineſs ſet ſome rules to myſelf, and fixed upon tome prin. 
ciples, from which I have never ſwerved, and they have hitherto borne me out. 
If they fail me now, I had rather they ſhould, than I depart from them. 

I will have all the care I can of your money, that I may leave behind me 
(if I can) ſome little mark of thoſe better returns I wiſh I could make for 
all your carc and friendſhip. . 


Dublin, April 30. 


Ne, XCVII. The Duke of Ormonde to Sir Robert Southwell. 


OURS of the 29th of the laſt brought with it the printed Narrative 

of our proceedings here, ſince the firſt diſcovery of the plot; which 
without the preface, would have been but a dull diary. That gives much 
life to it, and might have good effect; but that generally the humour now 
is, rather to wiſh to find men in office guilty, than innocent. Accuſatio 
condemnations and executions, are as ſo many Lord Mayor's ſhews to the 
multitude ; but let them have a care, who would gain their good will by 
giving them ſuch ſpectacles, that they find plenty of ſuch divertiſements for 
them; for it will be hard to ſtop or ſatiate an appetite, raiſed in ſo devour. 
ing a monſter. The Prophets before, and the Apoſtles after, Chriſt, did 
many of thoſe miracles that he did; but I do not remember, that any, but 
he did, or could, command a ſtorm into a calm; it ſeems that was harder, 
than to feed the living or raiſe the dead. And no ſtorm can be more impe- 
tuous, half ſo miſchicvous and difficult to be appeaſed at ſea, as the madneſs 
of the people aſhore. Witches (that is the Devil) they ſay, can raiſe tem- 
peſts on the main, and certainly ir is he and his inſtruments that produce 
popular tumults on the land. God deliver all Chriſtian Governments from 
them. You ſce I have little to entertain you with from this ſide, when J 
make a letter of ſuch matter, juſt as it comes in my head, 


May 7. 1679. 


Ne. XCVIII. The Duke of Ormonde 10 Sir Robert Southwell. 


S fruitful a year as this has been of plots and diſcoveries yet, I confeſs 

I was ſurprized, and am yet amazed, at that mentioned in yours of 
the zd and 4th of this month; and am after my moſt ſettled reflections upon 
all the circumſtances, as they yet appear to me, unable to ſatisfy myſelf, 
what conjecture to make of the conſequences it may produce. I therefore 
remove my thoughts (all I can) to the performance of my duty here, and 
expect with patience and reſignation what iſſue it ſhall pleaſe God to give to 
thoſe intricate contrivances, that ſo much threaten our peace. The diſco- 
very, cndcavourcd to be made here, of deſigns to raiſe a Rebellion are un- 
der ſtrict and daily examination, Mr. David Fitzgerald being at length 
come to proceed in his informations; but really ſo ſick, that we have been 
conſtrained to tend a Committee of the Board to examine him at his lodg- 
ings, leſt he ſhould grow worle, or die, and all he can ſay with him. 

Of that, and- of moſt other Committees of that kind, the Biſhop of Meath 
is one, choſen not only for his abilities in examination; but becauſe his zcal 
in the cauſe in hand is generally krown and eſteemed. Mr. Fn 
ince 
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fince I ſaw him, I find, has recollected himſelf, and calls ro mind many 
particulars, that will give more force to his diſcoveries. When he ſhall 
have compleated his narratives, they ſhall be tent into England, where per- 
haps they may be of ule to fortify evidence there ; though hitherto we can- 
not find the ſigns of any communication betwixt the Papiſts in Elana, and 
thoſe here, in relation to the plot. 

I think it may bear ſome queſtion, whether, whatever the late diſcovery ſhall 
prove or produce, it may not be ſcaſonable to call a Parliament here; though 
it ſhould haſten the meeting of that there. I do not by this poſt write co any 
body in England, but yourſelf; ſo that if you think any thing fit to be told 
Mr. Secretary Coventry, you ate at liberty, 


November 11. 1679. OR MoNDE. 


No. XCIX. The Duke of Ormonde 70 Sir Robert Southwell, 


F all the informations I have received in yours of the 8th of this month; 
that of the correſpondence betwixt Blood and gi is the molt ſurpriz- 
ing. I ſhould as ſoon have expected it betwixt him and the Mufti, for the 
eſtabliſhment ot the Alcoran. But ſince re is able to make that appear, I do 
not wonder he ſhould be courted by 2, and all the world; tor he ſeems to 
have every bodies deſtiny in his hands, at lcaſt by his propoſals he ſequs to 
think ſo. When I had writ thus tar, your ſhort one of the 11th was 
brought mc. Our diſcoveries here begin to grow chargcable to this oycr- 
charged revenue, but any ſhitt ſhall be made, rather than good informers 
ſhall want any kind of cncouragement, 

November 16. 1679. OKMONDE, 


N. C. The KING ro the Duke of Ormonde, ſent by expreſs. 


8 January 15 1679. 

T would be convenient to the condition of my affairs, that I might for 

ſome time put the imployment of Steward oft my houſhold, into the 
hands of one I would gratify at the preſent with that place. 1 do not in- 
tend by it to take the place from you, it you ſhould at any time leave the 
command you have in Ireland. 

But ſince your neceſlſary ſervices in that country, will require your con- 
ſtant attendance there, this will in the mean time be ſuitable to my ſervice, 
and ſhall be no prejudice to you, x 

I will make no excuſes to take off any marks of unkindnels in this matter; 
becauſe I have given you ſo many proofs of the contrary, and am ſtill as 
ready to ſhew you, that I am, as much as cver, your true and conſtant 
friend, 

CHARLES Rxx. 


No. CI. The Duke of Ormonde's Anſwer, ſent by the Earl of 
| Oſſory. 


Dublin, February 3. 1679. 


HE few hours I have preſumed to take to conſider, what your Ma- 
zeſty was pleaſed to propoſe, concerning my Steward's place, in your 

moſt gracious letter of the 15th of the laſt, were not imployed to determine, 
whether 1 ſhould give chearful obedience to your pleaſure or not, tor that I 
$ can 


| 
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can never be found unprovided for. But it was to digeſt a thing ſo new to 
me, and moſt humbly to propole the accommodation of your Majeſty's con. 
veniency with your declared purpoſe, that I ſhould not ſuffer by it; and that 
I ſhall moſt ſcnſibly do, if the world do not as manifeſtly ſee, as I do con- 
fidently believe, that my remove from an office of that dignity and advantage 
is not a mark or effect of your diſplealure, which I could very ill ſupport. 
and very hardly diſſemble. How this can be avoided otherwiſe, than by 
your Majeſty's aſſigning for me ſuch a compenſation, as may ſhew my git. 
miſlion to be voluntary, I know not; nor how the putting my ſtaff into 
another hand can be without prejudice to me; conſidering, that I think there 
is no precedent to be found of any man's parting with ſuch an office, but by 
reſignation, or offence taken by the Prince, and the diipleaſure manifeſted 
by other circumſtances. But ſince I conceive your Majelty will believe, that 
whilſt I am in this ſtation, contending with many difficulties, raiſed againſt 
your Government, and againſt me for being chief in it, the demonſtrations 
of your favour are my greateſt ſupport and incouragements, I cannot fear 
that you will withdraw them from me; and therefore, I do with all aflur- 
ance and ſubmiſſion, lay myſelf, and this whole matter, with my life and 
fortune, at your feet, 

OkMoNnpe, 


N.. CII. The Anſwer to the K1nG's Letter, returned by the 
ſame Expreſs, Feb. 2. 1678-9. 


Received your Majeſty's of the 15th of January, but yeſterday by this 
bearer; 1 ſuppoſe he will not get much ſooner to Court, than my ſon 
Oſſory, by whom I beg leave to convey my fuller anſwer to your Majeſty's, 
and through whoſe hands | ſhall hope to receive more particular knowledge 
of your Majeſty's intentions and pleaſure, in a matter that ſo much concerns 
my quiet and intereſt ; which have never yet, or ever ſhall, be put in the 
ballance with the good of your ſervice. God direct your Majeſty in, and 

through all difficulties, 
ORMONDE, 


N'. CIII. The Duke of York's Letter to the Duke of Ormonde, 
March 3. 1678-9. 


Believe you will be very much ſurprized with the news of my going be- 
yond ſea, and as much, that his Majeſty's affairs ſhould be brought to ſuch 
a condition, as for him to think it neceſſary for his ſervice, that I ſhould go 
out of his Dominions. I had not done it, but by his poſitive commands; 
for you may caſily believe, I take even leſs pleaſure in going out of Eng- 
land, than I did in making ſo inſignificant a figure, as I have for ſome time 
paſt. Lord O/ſory will ſend you a copy of his Majeſty's letter to me, ſo that 
I ſhall now lay no more, but that 1 look on you as my friend, and that 
whereſoever I am, you may be aſlured I ſhall be as much your friend, as I 
have always bcen, TY 
JAMES. 


$5 Ne. CIV. The 
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N. CIV. His Grace's Anſwer to the Duke of York. 


Dublin, March 22. 1673. 


I is certain nothing could ſurprize me more, than your Royal Highneſs's 
I letter of the third of this month, whether I conſider the occaſion of it, 
or the great honour of your thinking of me in ſuch a conjunctute. I hope 
it was, when your Royal Highneſs was calling to mind what ſervants: you 
left behind you, that would not fear to manifeſt their duty and fidelity, 
whenever your ſervice ſhould call them to it. Such a reflexion on me, 
and confidence in me, at ſuch a time, I account the greateſt of thoſe many 


obligations I lie under, and for ſuch ſhall, as long as I live, be owned by 
you as your Royal Highneſs's, 


MAoft faithful, dutiful and obedient ſervant, 
ORMONDE. 


Ne. CV. The Duke of Ormonde to the Duke of York, the 10th 
of Auguſt 1680. 


* OUR Royal Highneſſes's letter of the 31ſt of July upon occaſion of 
my ſon O//ory's death, though it aggravates my ſenſe of his loſs by 
his having had the honour of your favour, which could not be without ſome 
degree oft worth in him; yet it is at the ſame time of much comfort to me, 
that he had, and that the ſmall remaining part of his family have ſome place 
in your Royal Highneſs's confidence and eſteem. 

I could wiſh my ſelf younger, and my grandſon elder, that we might give 
the better teſtimony of our loyalty and gratitude to the Crown. 

The only ſon I have left, is dedicated, and I am ſure diſpoſed, to it. 

God preſerve your Royal Highneſs from the malice of your enemies, and 
raiſe you friends and faithful ſervants, faithful as, but better able to ſerve you, 
than | ; 


Tour, &c, 
ORMONDE. 


No. CVI. The Lord Chief Juſtice Keating to the Earl of Arran. 
My dear Lord, 


T is now, and not until now, that this ungrateful age beginneth to ac- 

knowledge, how much it owed unto your noble brother, who (whilſt 
on this ſide heaven) was to his country, honour abroad, and ſecurity at 
home, a faithful and uſeful ſubje& to his Prince, kind to his friends, and 
obliging to his acquaintance, and juſt to all men; of whom our diſtracted 
world was not worthy. He was taken from it, when in probability it will 
want him more, than the good at preſent can imagine, or the bad fancy to 
themſelves. The loſs of him to his family is unexpreſſible, though there be 
nothing new in it. It is what in ſome meaſure hath happened in moſt fa- 
milies of any antiquity. Your grandfather was ſurvived by his father, and 
with ſome ſad circumſtances, Edward the third ſaw his beloved ſon dic of 
a fever, much at your brother's age, and when he had acquired exceſſive 
honour. And it is in bearing ſuch loſſes with equanimity, that heroick, or 
to ſay better, Chriſtian ſpirits manifeſt themſelves. And now, my Lord, 
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you muſt endeavour to ſupply this loſs; prevent thoſe who wiſh not well to 
your family, and let them ſee, that though your brother Of/ſory was in all 
reſpects highly conſiderable, he was but one of your family; he was indeed 
gone a great way, yet had a long journey to come up with his father, whoſe 
two laſt years are not to be parallelled in any ſtory, that I have met with 
and I have read ſome not unlike it. 0 

My Lord, I have often, and do now (without flattery) tell your Lord. 
ſhip, that God hath put great talents into your hands. Good my Lord, lay 
hold on this ſad and deplorable occaſion to imploy them ; apply yourſelf to 
buſineſs, which we all know, you can maſter, if you attempt it. This (be. 
ſides the honour of contributing to the ſupport of your family) will add 
health to your days, and bring caſc to your thoughts. And truly, my Lord 
were I worthy to adviſe in the concern of your family, mine ſhould be for 
your ſpeedy repair into England, and that you ſhould appear in the publick 
buſineſs of the Kingdom, there being at preſent none of this country there, 
to whom its Gentry may apply themſelves. The loſs in reſpect of the per- 
ſon, and the unſeaſonableneſs of his death in many reſpects, is as generally 
great, as could have happened; but is not to be retrieved. And there- 
fore, my Lord your father, and you muſt ſupply it, as far as you can, and 
bear it with that Chriſtian patience, which he hath exerciſed in a baniſhment 
of many years. I find the Lord Ranelagh's accounts have not that diſpatch 
which is fit, conſidering he is on the other fide. I have ſeen the anſwer of 
the company to his appeal. But this delay will not have that effect ſome 
expect; for the Earl of Long ford hath the true ſtate of the undertaking 
from me, and an anſwer to the particulars of the appeal, which containeth 
all that the company have ſaid, and ſomething more. And I am confident 
mine was in London, and ſeen by the Earl of Eſſex, who is very ſollicitous 
in this matter, before the Company thought of any anſwer. I have endea- 
voured to make the matter plain to the meaneſt capacity. and have ſent 


ſome TI to Lord Angleſey and others. God bleſs you and yours. 1 
am, Cc. 


J. KxArixc. 


I have given directions how letters ſhall be ſent me, and therefore I beg that 
I may hear from your Lordſhip. Surely it were well your father would en- 
tertain buſineſs, if but to baniſh penſiveneſs. If he ſhorten it not, none of 
his anceſtors, lineal or collateral, ſpun out a longer thread, than he is likely 
to do; and he may live to ſec his grandſon ſtand firm, and in a high ſta- 
tion. Be ſure Mr. Pilkington carry not the account into England. 

Auguſt 14. 1680. 


Ne. CVII. The Duke of Ormonde to the King, who had con- 
doled him for the Loſs of the Lord Oſſory. 


| Auguſt 19. 1680. 

OUR Majcſty's of the zd of this month, contained the greateſt con- 

ſolation, that from any thing in this world could be ſent me. If it 

have not yet the full effect it ought to have upon me, it muſt be imputed 

ro want of capacity in me, not want of compaſſion and goodneſs in your 
Majeſty. 

I confeſs I am diſappointed in the hope I had, that that ſon of mine might 

have lived to have offered at ſome retribution to your Majeſty, for the ho- 


nours and bountics you haye ſo graciouſly conferred on me, on him, and 
on our tamily. | | 
5 | God 
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God ſend you thouſands and thouſands as loyal hearts as ours are; that re- 


main, and as ready hands, as his were that is gone; together with all the 
bleſſings of this, and of the world to come. 38 


ORMON DE. 


Ne. CVIII. De Quzex's Letter to the Duke of Ormonde on the 
Death of the Earl of Offory ; received the 3d of Sept. 1680. 


Lord Duke of Ormonde, I do not think any thing I can ſay, will 
leſſen your trouble for the death of my Lord of Ofſory, who is ſo 
great a loſs to the King and the publick, as well as to my own particular ſer- 
vice, that I know not how to expreſs it. But every day will teach me, by 
ſhewing me the want I ſhall find of fo true a friend. But I muſt have fo 


much pity upon you, as to ſay but little on fo ſad a ſubject, conjuring you 


to believe that I am, 
| My Lord Duke of Ormonde, 
Tour very affettionate friend, 


CATUERINA REGINA; 


No. CIX. The Duke of Ormonde to Sir W. Temple. 
SIR, 


OURS of the 19th comprehends a great deal in a little room; my 
return ſhall be as ſhort as 1 can make it. The time draws on apace, 
when ordinary capacities are like to know more than the higheſt can gueſs 
at; which revclation I ſhall attend with others of my form, and with the 
beſt reſolution I can put on. Nothing has exerciſed my thoughts in the 
affairs of Ireland ſo much, as to find out ſome reaſon, why ſome (eſpecially 
one) have found it neceſſary to make uſe of ſuch a tool as Sir James Shaen ; 
for though he has no reputation to loſe, yet to patronize him, can be no 

addition to that of any man's, either in point of probity or intellectuals. 
But I leave this with other myſteries to future explanation, and apply my 
ſelf to the kind and moſt obliging part of your letter, where you tell me 
what in my conduct ſticks with unbiaſſed men; who by the way cannot make 
good that character, without hearing defences, as well as charges, before they 
give credit, Which in this caſe is ſentence againſt the accuſed. Firſt, That 
all or half the military places have been ſold in any time of my Govern- 
ment, or any of them to my uſe, or to the uſe of any body elſe, to my 
knowledge, is abſolutely falſe. And yet it is true, that a cuſtom has been 
introduced by other Governors, and not by me, to permit Officers to ſell 
their places to their beſt advantage. Wherein whether they followed the 
example of England, or whether they thought it beſt for the ſervice, or for 
what other — they began the traffick, I will not determine. But find- 
ing it thus, I have in ſome (not in many) caſes permitted it to go on. When 
one has bought, I have allowed him to ſell; and where I found a loyal me- 
riting Officer antiquated, and charged with children, I have given him leave 
to ſell his command. But in all caſes, I have been as careful, as I could, 
to bring into the Army, none but ſuch as either had ſerved well, or were like 

to do ſo. 

That in twenty years peace, many of the Army ſhould grow old, and loo 
ruſtily; and that under diverſity of Generals, they ſhould in that time awed 
| tra 
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tract ſome corruptions, is the leſs ſtrange, in that the Army muſt be dil. 
perſed in few, and many times in ſingle, companies, all over the Kingdom 
and that contrary to the erat of all other Armies, this is not regimented 
For their number, all that can be done to keep it full, can be bur frequent 
and ſtrict muſters, and often changing their quarters; which is conſtantly 
ractiſed. 

K But now I think of it, I will with this ſend you the copy of ſome heads 
by way of inſtruction I gave my Lord Granard, when he went into Eng- 
land, that were haſtily drawn according to the time he allowed me, and 
were further communicated, than I intended. Something towards the end 
of them might have been more ſmoothly expreſſed ; if it had, perhaps the 
oppoſition to a Parliament here had been leſs violent, and fewer faults 
would have been found in our Bills; but I muſt now own the words were 
mine. 

remember my old friend Thomas Elliot valued himſelf much upon the 
abſolute Government of his wife; and yet lookers on thought ſhe governed 
him. Why may not ſome be as much miſtaken in the caſe betwixt me 
and the perſon you mention. It is eaſy to ſay, but I defy any man to ſhew, 
where I have been impoſed upon, to do an unjuſt, nay an unreaſonable thin 
by my reſignation to his or any man's ſenſe. My faults and failings (which 
God knows are many) are all my own, and I want that, even that poor ex- 
cuſe for them. I will confeſs, that in men's peculiar profeſſions, I defer 
much to their judgments ; and where they miſlead me, I will lay it as much 
at their door as I can. 

My grandſon is now with me, and is to ſtay with me till the next ſpring, 
In that time I hope to get acquainted with him, and provide a fit perſon 
to truſt abroad with him. If any ſuch comes into your memory or know- 
ledge, it would be the higheſt obligation to me, and my family, to get him 
for us. I ſhall think nothing too much to allow a man capable of ſuch a 
truſt, and that probably would make. as much of the youth, as God has fur- 
niſhed materials for. A propoſition was made to me, about a month ſince, 
of a wife for him in the Weſt of England; and it is ſtill in ſome faint mo- 
tion. I am with as much reality as is poſſible, | 


Kiltemy, September 28. F N, 
1680. Tour moſt faithful, and moſt humble ſervant, 


OKMONDE, 


No. CX. The Duke of Ormonde to the Earl of Arran. 


Have yours of the 27th of the {aſt from Namptwich. At London you 

I will receive a former letter of mine, with ſome directed hither to you. 
My Lord of Longford in his of the 26th, complains he had reccived no 
letter from either of us two poſts before; forgetting that he had ſet a day 
for his coming from London. If he be ſtill there, ſhew him the copy of my 
letter to Mr. Thomas Butler of Lincoln's-Inn, and of that to Mr. Secretary 
Fenkins; wherein is all I can ſay, till I know how, and by whom, the 
Bailiff's place of Weſtminſter is to be granted upon a vacancy. My Lord of 
Long fordapprehcnds that Strode will bring his complaint into the Lords Houle, 
and fears ſome inconvenience, that may befal me by it; but I cannot fear 
it, when it ſhall be known, that what I have done was by abſolute com- 
mand, ſignified to me by the Lords of the Council of Eng/and; and I hope it 
will be no offence there, or any where elſe, if upon a vacancy I inſiſt upon 
5 f my 
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my right (if any I have) to the nomination ot a ſucceſſor. The journals tell 
us, that the Iriſb witneſles ate to have authority to gather up in this King- 
dom as many witnefles more, as they can, without giving in their names, 
either there or here; and their charge to London (1 doubt) is to be borne 
here. If they take up all that are willing upon thoſe terms to lee London, 
they will need no guard thither, and our Concordatum money will be oon 
exhauſted. The journal allo takes notice of a Committee, that ſhall be ap- 
pointed to conſider of the plot, as it relates to Ireland. If there be tuch a 
one in the Houſe of Lords, you ſhall do well to get your ſelt into it; where 


it may be more caly to prevent any miſtake in a report, than when it ſhall 
be brought into the Houle. 


Dublin, Nov. 1. 1680. ORMON DF. 


No. CXI. The Duke of Ormonde tothe Earl of Arran. 


Have yours of the zoth of the laſt, written (as you lay) in haſte; for the 

material part I could not pertectly read, nor can 1 comprehend of whom 
it is that 373 gives lo extraordinary a character. The teſt (I think) 1 guets at, 
with the help of what is out of cypher. It you make ulc any more ot that 
way of writing, you mult take more leiſure and care, that your figures may 
be plain. I confeſs, the cypher is the worſt 1 ever law to be written or 
read. 

Our Narrative goes on but ſlowly. Yeſterday I quickened the Committee, 
and they were as well inſtructed in the method, as the Council could do it. 
What your brother gave in the laſt Parliament, was ſo far very wel! donc; 
and ſure it may be found, it well ſought for by the Clerks. Here we cannot 
find it. My Lord Chief Juſlice Keating lays, he ſent toon atter you, ſome— 

thing he judged might be of uſe. The two Lords you mention, and many 

more, can remember that, whilſt the foundation of all, that is exerted againſt, 
was laying, and the deſigns brought to concluſions of war and peace, I had 
no ſhare in the Counicls; but had liberty to bowl and play at cards. I be— 
lieve, if you had been prepared for it, you might, with the King's leave, 
have offered ſuch an account, as my Lord Chamberlain would have been 
glad, had been brought in. But though proceedings arc very quick at thc 
firſt meeting ot the Parliament; yet I cannot doubt, but that where any 
thing reflects on men of quality and ſome repute in the world, they will 
have time to be heard; and though an athrmative on oath can hardly be diſ- 
proved by negative teſtimony, yet in ſome cales it may and has been. 

If Captain Nichols be my Lord Lovelace's perion of great quality and 
eſtate, though ir ſhould be (worn, the contrary may ealily be proved. 1 
cannot ſwear, that there paſt no tuch thing as Mr. Samſon avers betwixt my 
Lord Chancellor and him; but I can ſafely ſwear, I never heard it, or of it, 
before; nor did ever hear the Duke mentioned in all the examinations con- 
cerning my Lord Tyrone. I am ſure, it 1 had, it had been ſet down, for 
all the reſpect I owe his Royal Highnels. I knew very well, how many 
there were, that envied the place I held, that did not like my principles, or 
love my perſon ; and therctore I have carried mylelf with all the caution I 
could deviſe, and eſpecially in the matter of the plot trom the time it was 
diſcovered in England, and inquired into here. It was my intereſt, as well 
as my duty, to find it out; and if notwithſtanding all my pains and induſtry, 
I cannot make it ſo plain, as I deſired and others expected, it will be hard 
to blame me for it; my life being threatned, and all my fortune concerned 
in the ſubſiſtence of the Government and Peace of the Kingdoms under the 
laws in force. Theſe for the preſent are only topicks for diſcourſe upon 

Vo, II. Ge occalion, 
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occaſiqn, till particulars are brought in queſtion, I long to know what can be 
ſaid on the eclairciſſement. Your mother and ſon are at Chappel-Izod, the 
boy has a cold. Yernon's affair need not bring him over this term. 

The incloſed to the Queen is to let her Majeſty know, what kind of man 
my Lord Fingall is, and how unreaſonable his calumnies againſt his wife are 
From the firſt three years of her marriage, her father and friends were for . 
ſeparation, but ſhe always refuſed their advice; a circumſtance not mentioned 
in my letter, but may be added by you. But before you deliver the letter 
you arc to be directed by my nicce Fingall, x 

Dublin, Nov. 6. 1680. OrMonpe, 


N'. CXIl. The Duke of Ormonde to the Earl of Arran. 


V OURS of the 16th and 2oth came together; and now we are impa. 
1 tient for thoſe of the 23d, ſuppoſing that every three days muſt pro- 
duce ſomething extraordinary. Your former letters ſaid ſome things by com- 
mand from the King. The chief was, the remitting of the Scots regiments, 
the intention of ſending men hither, to ſupply the places of unſerviceable 
ſoldicrs, and that of ammunition. You know Licutenant Colonel Monroe 
is gone for Scotland, in order to get recruits; and he is daily expected with 
them. The men to be (ent hither, are promiſed, as you will ſee by the copy 
of the King's letter; but how they ſhall be raiſed and conducted to us, or 
when we ſhall have them, is not expreſt; and it will be neceſſary, we have 
warning cnough to make room for them; but of that I doubt there is but 
little fear. 

I aw it in a letter from a Parliament-man, that it was affirmed more than 
once in the Houle of Commons, that in this Army ten of fifteen were Pa- 
piſts. I hope ſuch as take the Oaths of Supremacy and Allegiance, and that 
receive the Sacrament aftcr the uſe of the Church of England, go not under 
that imputation; and then nothing could be more impudently falſe, than 
ſuch an aſſertion. The matter offered, by my Lord Chamberlain and you, 
to my conſideration, is much too hard for me to reſolve on. If the King 
anſwers addreſſes, to the ſatisfaction of thoſe that make them, in the caſes 
before him, I have little reaſon to expect an exemption in mine, when the 
like ſhall be made concerning me. And againſt accuſations, as they may be 
brought, I know not how to be defended from appearing to anſwer. So 
that I think it beſt to leave mylelf to God and the King. I cannot fo much 
as ſuſpect, upon what ground capital things can be laid to my charge; and 
of ſuch commonly impcachments ate compoſed, 


Dublin, Nev. 28. 1680. ORMoNDE. 


Ne. XCIII. The Duke of Ormonde to the Earl of Arran. 


1 Have yours of the zoth of the laſt, and 4th and 7th of this month. 
Your laſt was under my Lord of Long ford's cover, and fo was one di- 
reed to his Lady, which (I ſuppole) gives an account of his coming away 
the next day. I know not what can be meant by my ſending Sir George 
Lane to a meeting of the Iriſh Clergy, and fitting with them; but ſure I am, 
there could be nothing like it theſe thirty years. All that is yet come to me 
of dilcoverics and fears in Munſter, you will find in the copies of examina- 
tions and letters herewith incloled. The Council do not think that mat- 
ter driven far enough to be tranſmitted. What this day's letters out of that 


country may bring us, I do not yet know. If any thing material comes 
I before 
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before the poſt goes, you ſhall have notice of it; for I write carly in the 
morning, this fit of the gout being (I hope) over. I thought the heat and 
frequency of alarms in that Province had been much abated, ſince my Lord 
of Orrery's death; but his ſiſter has correſpondents here as zcalous as he was, 
but not ſo inventive. It is painful to live under the apprehenſions the wilclt 
and the beſt men muſt have about them. The beſt remedy is ſubmiſſion to 
God's pleaſure, owning his juſtice, and depending on his merciful Providence. 
I have long wiſhed for that retirement, you would be pleated with tor your 
ſelf, as much more ſuitable to my age; but the importunity of friends, 
and their flattery, that I might be ot utc ro the publick, prevailed againſt my 
inclination; and now I am found in ſuſpicious times, in an envicd and flip- 
pery ſtation, which I cannot quit with honour, againſt the command of my 
Maſter, nor hold with ſafety. My Lord of Long ford writes ot collections 
preparing to make up articles againſt me; but it I knew trom whom he has 
his information, ſome gueſs might be made of the importance of the deſign, 


Dublin, Dec. 13. 1680. OR MONDE. 


N'. CXIV. The Duke of Ormonde to the Earl of Arran. 


Have yours of the 18th and 21ſt of this month, and ſhall have all that my 

Lord Long ford can ſhew or ſay in a few days, if the wind holds as it 
is, and it he has made no long ſtay by the way. In a former letter, I have 
aſſured you, that Sir George Lane was never with any Congregation, or Con- 
vocation, or any other meeting of Popiſh Clergy from me, ſince the King 
came in; nor I think ever in his life. The meeting that I am chargad with, 
and all the tranſactions at it, are at large ſet down in a great book ict torth 
by Peter NMalſb. My aim was to work a diviſion among the Romyſh Clcrgy, 
and I believe I had compaſſed it, to the great (ſecurity of the Government 
and Proteſtants, and againſt the oppoſition of the Pope, and his creatures and 
Nuncio's, if I had not been removed from the Government, and if dircc 
contrary counſels and courles had not been taken and held by my ſucceſlors; 
of which ſome were too indulgent to the whole body of Papiſts, and others 
not much acquainted with any of them, nor conſidering the advantage of 
the diviſion deligned. I confeſs, I have never read over ///alſh's book, which 
is full of a ſort of learning I have been little converſant in; but the doctrine 
is ſuch, as would coſt him his life, it he could be found where the Pope has 
power. 

I cannot find any entry of the orders, that were ſent for the taking of 
Lavallin, whole eſcape would ſeem to be imputed to my negligence. But 
I remember well, that the firſt and only notice I had of ſuch a man's being 
charged with being one of the ruthans, was in a printed diurnal, and that 
having heard of Captain Lavallin's diſſolute courſe of life, and of a baſe and 
treacherous action of his in Holland, I ſuſpected he might be the man; and 
thereupon the orders for his apprehenſion were lent to perſons and places moſt 
like to have it done. It is laid, this was not done time enough; bur if it had 
not been done at all, the omiſſion would not have been very criminal; 
conſidering that there are many Lavallms beſides him, now taken for the 
man, and that I had no intimation to look for him or any othcr of 
the four, though three of them are Irihmen. Beſides I find in the fame 
diurnals, that ſome body at Briſtol is accuſed of helping them all away; to 
that either he muſt be wronged, or elſe Lavallin made not his eſcape from 
hence. But without doubt he went out of this Kingdom, and the Briſtol 
man is not guilty of the eſcape of all of them. Having leiſure enough, I 
thought it not amiſs to ſay thus much in thoſe two points. | You 
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You have already ſent you a part of Mr. Geoghegan's life and atchieve- 
ments, till he left Ireland, and was re- converted by the Biſhop of Dar. 
ham under the name of Dalton. His exploits, ſince he came over with 
authority from the Council to take plotters, are many and remarkable, and 
ſhall be ſent ro my Lord Sunderland, as ſoon as the ſtory is compleated tg 
his committal to Newgate, where he now is. But ſince he came over armed 
with ſuch authority, upon ſuch an employment, and his commitment to Ne. 
gate may be miſinterpreted, I ſend you authentick copies of ſo many exa- 
minations, as have yet been taken concerning the abule of the authority he 
had from the Council in England, and purſuant to it, from us here; which 
will ſatisfy any body, that it was not fir to let him go on to plunder, bear 
and impriſon whom he pleaſed, Engliſh and Iriſh, Papiſts and Proteſtant, 2s 
his fancy ſupported by ſtrong ale and wine ſhould dirc@ him. 

Here is allo one Owen Murphy authorized to ſearch for, and carry over 
witneſſes (I ſuppole) to give evidence againſt Over Plunckett. He carries 
himiclf with much more modeſty ; but he has been as far as the County of 
Tipperary, and brought thence about a dozen people, not like to ſay any 
thing material as to P/unckett ; ſo that, I believe, he takes them upon the 
account of Euſta e Comyn's mad Narrative. Perhaps before the letters go 
away, I ſhall lay more of him, or Mat. Barry ſhall to Sir John Davis, to 
whom I pray make my excuſe, for not making any other return than this 
to his letter of the 18th. 

I know not what may become of Tangzer, or the troops there; ſo that! 
am not willing to give Fitzpatrick's certain place, till we ſee the iſſue. 
The poor youth was ſhot through the body, and may be dead. | 

How could any body imagine Lords of Parliament could be meant in the 
Proclamation calling Officers to their duty? If all the Officers of the Army 
were of the Houſe of Commons, I hope, I have more wit than to call them 
from that ſetvice. 

Dublin, Dec. 29. 1680. 


N. CXV. The Duke of Ormonde to the Earl of Arran. 


INCE mine of yeſterday, which (I think) is not yet gone, I have ſcen, 
from a better hand than Kennedte's, another article, that is ſaid to be 
prepared againſt me, and that it will be ſworn. The article is, that I have 
been ſeen to receive the Sacrament the Romiſh way at my ſiſter Clancartys. 
Now though it may be as truly (worn, that I was circumciſed at Chriſt Church, 
and that few of any brains, that know me, or have but a ſuperficial account 
of my life, will give credit to ſo incredible a forgery; yet if it get into a 
Narrative thouſands will ſwallow it as truth; and againſt this there is no 
tence. The credulous that truſt in prints, will never hear, or conſider (whe- 
ther it be material or no) that I could have as many Maſſes and Sacraments, 
as I had a mind to, brought me, and more ſecretly into my lodging, than 
to go any where abroad for them; that the laity never have the Sacra- 
ment given them (unleſs they are ſick) but at Maſs; that Maſſes are never 
ſaid but in the morning; and I defy any body to prove, that ever I was to 
ſee my ſiſter this twenty years, but in an afternoon. Above all, let Mr. 
Oates his depoſitions be examined, and it will clearly appear, that it was 
deſigned by the Conſpirators, that I ſhould be killed; and ſure if I had been 
a Papiſt, it would have been known to them; and as ſure it is, they would 
not have contrived the death of one, that might in ſuch caſe have been 
uſeful to them. I have cauſed Oates his depoſitions to that point to be ex- 
tracted out of a reprinted copy here; which it may be fit tor you to 5 
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by you. It is not in the ſame volume of that printed in England, and there- 


fore the ditections to pages and ſections will not ſetve. 
Dublin, 7 anuary 1. 168}. 


Ne. CXVI. The Duke of Ormonde 70 the Earl of Arran. 


R. Geoghegan's hiſtory is brought ſo far, that we have thought it time 
to tranſmit it to my Lord Sunderland; and we hope his villanics will 
appear to be ſuch, as will juſtify his ſending to Newgate. Murphy ſent 
hither to gather witneſſes, by yertue of an order of the Houle of Lords of 
an old date, is ready to imbark with thoſe he has picked up. His authority 
bore no direction to the Government, nor was any addrets made to the King, 
as in other caſes, to command me any thing in that matter. So I have in 
no degree interpoſed; only when Murphy complained of want of money, 
I furniſhed him by advice of the Council with fifty pounds. In Hethring- 
fon's letter produced by Murphy, he was adviſed to good husbandry ; and 
particularly to take none with him, but material witnefles ; and he yet has taken 
ſome from Carrick, that profeſs here, that they are able to ſay nothing of 
the plot or plotters. So that I ſhould have ſaved the charge of ten or twelve 
perſons, and prevented the ruin of ſo many poor men, taken from their 
trade and labour, if they had been any man's tenants but my own. In He- 
thrington's, mention is made of a Popiſh Biſhop, who (as it was ſuppoſed) 
might be prevailed with to make a full diſcovery of the plot, upon allurance 
of pardon. Murphy perſiſts to be of the opinion ſtill, and ſays he has freſh 
reaſon to be ſo. Thereupon I have given a ſafe conduct to the Biſhop, and 
put it into the hand deſired by Murphy. If he comes to me upon it, \ 
make no doubt but that he will make ſuch diſcoverics as will well deſerve 
a pardon and ample reward; which I will in that caſe undertake to him for. 
The ſafe conduct is given, ſince the Councii fat; and fo I could not have 
their concurcence; nor did I think it fit to delay a matter of this moment, 
(if it falls out right) till the next meeting. I have not time to write this day 
to my Lord Sunderland; but you may let him ice this letter, 
Dublin, January 6. 1687, 


Ne. CXVII. The Dube of Ormonde 70 the Earl of Arran, 


Have yours of the firſt, with the incloſed abſtract; and am of your opi- 

nion, that they will be better poliſned and put into method, before they 
can with credit to the compoſers be made uſe of. But though all that is 
material in them, is utterly falſe, and all that is true, wholly impertinent; 
yet as they may be dteſſed, they may ſerve for an accuſation or impeach- 
ment, and produce all the preliminary inconveniences, from which I know 
not who can be exempted. If the ſpeech we have here in print was 
ſpoken in the Lords Houſe, as it is printed ; and ſhall paſs without any re- 
prehenſion, or ſo much as an explanation, I know not why any ſubject ſhould | 
wonder at any thing ſaid of him, or to him. It is plain out of whoſe ſhop 
the articles you marked come, and it is viſible here, that the Merchant has 
ſtill great credit with his partners. 

This weſterly wind has carried over Murphy with a number of witneſſes ; 
and Geoghegan, ſince his impriſonment, has accuſed my Lord Carling ford, 
Colonel Garret Moore, and one Nugent, of Treaſon; that the title of the 
King's evidence may not only defend him from puniſhment here, but help 


him into England; where he hopes for more fayour, than here, where he 
Yor. Ul. D d is 
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is beſt known. And to make his preſence there the more neceſſary, he now 
deſires to be examined againſt the Lord Molineux. This is evidently his 
drift, but how ſafe it may be to find, or affirm it to be fo, I cannot judse 
You have duplicates ſent you of all that is tranſmitted to my Lord Funde. 
land, concerning him, Murphy, Fitzgerald and Downy, which make a large 
packet. This ſhall be all of this letter. 


Dublin, Fanuary 9. 1682. 


No. CXVIII. The Duke of Ormonde to the Earl of Arran, 


HRE E of yours came this day. The laſt was of the 11th; but Pale 
4 if he went not out of the way to Know/ly, rides not faſt, elſe he might 
have been here with the packets. There is no return to be made to any 
thing you have writ, nor any thing new from hence. Some additional ac- 
count of Geaghegans extravagances you will ſoon have. Whether credit will 
be given to them, or to him, I know not; but truth ſhall be told ; and yet 
I dare not (though it be manifeſt) ſay, that moſt of our new diſcoveries give 
more diſcredit, than confirmation to the plot. It is well that I am not like 
to be charged for a plotter or Papiſt. 

That I have Popiſh relations is no more my fault, than it was the firſt 
Reformers, that they had ſo; and I ſuppoſe the vote, that there has been, 
and is ſtill, an horrid Popiſh plot on foot, is ſo reſolved from the examina- 
tions and witneſſes I ſent over; and when what has been done againſt the 
Papiſts, both Clergy and Laity, ſhall be conſidered (as perhaps it never will) 
I know not what could be done more. An addreſs is a ſofter way than an 
impeachment ; but being commonly in general terms, it affords no means 
of vindication, and in that reſpect is worſe than an impeachment. But 
ſince I am not to chooſe, I ſubmit to cither, as it ſhall pleaſe God to order 
it. I am ſorry Cornet Colt makes haſte hither upon the account he doth. 
You may aſſure Sir John Davys, that neither he nor Bolton ſhall ſuffer by 
thcir abſence. 

My Lord Sunderland, by the King's Command, has written for two wit- 
neſſes, Fitzgerald and Downy, who were well on their way to London, 
before I received the letter; but yer I hear nothing of leaving ſuch as ſhall 
be ſent for at Cheſter. It is too early yet to think of, at leaſt to propoſe, 
what my Lord Chamberlain mentions. The proper ſeaſon has been unhap- 
pily ſlipt over, againſt all the repreſentations I could make; and I have ſuf- 
tered undeſerved mortifications for making them; and that from thoſe that 
have ſhewn themſelves ſince to be unworthy of the credit that was given 
them. The diſpoſitions of men here, are much changed from what they 
were; and yet I think ſteadineſs on that ſide would do much towards bring- 
ing us here to our former temper. But if the Court, the Papiſts, and the Fa- 
naticks drive one way, he muſt be mad that ſtands in their way; and this 
has been the caſc. As to the match for my grandſon, it muſt come very 
fairly, and with great preſent advantage, if I entertain any further motion 
concerning it. 


Dublin, January 18. 1682. 


No. CXIX. De Duke of Ormonde 70 the Earl of Arran. 


I Have received yours of the 18th, and this morning that of the 1oth by | 
Palce. If it was good to diſſolve the laſt Parliament, and ſo ſoon to call 
another, I think the place of ſitting well choſen; but for the preſent I ſup- 
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pole it determines the queſtion of calling a Parliament here. I deſire you 
to deliver the packet incloled herewith into the King's hands, as toon at- 
tet you receive it, as you can have an opportunity. And let the ſeals be 
well obſerved; for I find a packet of mine was opened in December 
Jait, and a ring of 50/. taken out of it; for which 1 am to pay. I think. 
you ought now to ſtay till the Parliament meets. Then you may ex- 
pet fair weather without doors, whatever it may be within. But this 
with ſubmiſſion to the King's pleaſure, of which you may inform yourlclt, 
by deliring to know it. If you come away, Whatever my Lord of Shafts- 
bury ſhall lay in the Houſe touching Ireland, upon the falſeſt information, 
will paſs for current truth; and haſty reſolves may be made upon it ; ſuch as 
may be of conſiderable prejudice to the King's ſervice, if my reputation, or 
continuance in this Government, be of any importance to it. In calc his 
Majeſty would have you ſtay, if you can have any tolerable convenicncy, 1 
think you ſhould take your wife with you, Oxford being ſo far in your way 
hither. There is time enough to think of the match for James. That my 


Lord Chamberlain propoſed, is in a good poſture; if it comes on from the 


other ſide, I will not ſay, but that the advantages may be ſuch as I may 
cloſe with it. If the King have a mind to gratify any of the Officers of his 
Army here, with leave to ſtay longer in England, than my orders allow, 
let it be privately ſignified to me by one of the Secretaries, and it ſhall be 
complicd with ; but a formal publick letter will draw importunity upon him, 
and prejudice upon the diſcipline of the Army. Toby Purcell is not yet 
come; when he arrives, he ſhall know of your kindneſs to him. A, noto- 
rious Tory in Munſter being ready to be ſent by my Lord Orrery to priſon, 
and at laſt actually, perhaps too haſtily, ſent hither by his Lordſhip, offers 
at great diſcoveries, and names many perſons as guilty of the plot. But or- 
ders will go this night for his ſetting at liberty, and for protecting him in 
his way hither. The fellow's name is Honaghan, as I think, in times paſt 
an Attorney in the Preſidency Court, but ſince that was ſuppreſſed, turned 
robber. He has put his talc as well together, as any of his country. 
Dublin, January 25. 1682. 


No. CXX. The Duke of Ormonde to Lord Maſſarcene. 
My Lord, 


AM obliged to your Lordſhip for the information contained in yours of 

the ſecond of this month, concerning the creeping of many Roman Ca- 
tholick natives into the Army. But the obligation would have been more 
uſeful, if you had been pleaſed to let me know who gave your Lordſhip 
the information, and inſtanced at leaſt ſome Officers or Soldiers of that kind, 
who have been received into the Army. This I conceive you might the more 
caſily have done, for that a conſiderable part of the Army is garriloned and 
quartered in that Province, and in your neighbourhood. Nor can I doubt, 
but that when your Lordſhip received the information, you required ſome 
inſtances from the informers; and not receiving ſatisfaction therein, I ſup- 
poſe you would not have given yourſelf the trouble of the repreſentation 
you have made; but have looked upon it as a calumny caſt on the Army 
and Government, as I muſt believe it to be, till inſtances ſhall be given. 
The order of Council mentioned by your Lordſhip, concerning Juſtices of 
the Peace and Militia Officers, is not yet in writing, and was reſolved upon 
on occaſion of a perſon then before us; and we were judges of the ground 
we had to think him unfit to continue a Juſtice of the Peace, or a Militia 
Officer; and I think we ſhall reſerve that judicature to ourſelves. But we 


hall 
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ſhall be always ready to receive any information concerning any man in em. 
ployment, civil or military, that may tend to the diſcovery of his diſaffec- 
tion in point of Religion. Nay, we have long ſince encouraged ſuch in- 
formations by Proclamation, with promiſes of a reward to whoſoeyer ſhall 
diſcover any Officer or Soldier of the Army to be a Papiſt; which we thouht 
might induce the Proteſtants in every troop and company, as well as Others, 
to detect their Officers and Fellow-Soldiers tainted in Religion. This is an 
additional proviſion in that point to the directions, the Commiſſaries of the 
muſters have, to paſs no Officer or Soldier that ſhall not produce an authen- 
tick certificate of his taking the Oath of Supremacy, and receiving the Sa- 
crament within the times required. True it is, there may be negligence, 
colluſion and corruption, in the Biſhop or Miniſter that certifies, and in the 
Commiſlary that muſters; but ſo there may alſo be in any body elſe, thar 
ſhall be imployed. In concluſion I beſeech your Lordſhip to make uſe of 
your uttermoſt induſtry and intereſt to find out any Papiſts truſted in the civil 
or military part of the Government, wherein you will, beſides ſerving the 
King, infinitely oblige 

Dublin, January 


5. 1682. Tour Lordſhip's moſt affettionate and moſt humble ſervant, 
ORMonpe. 
N. CXXI. The Duke of Ormonde to the Earl of Arran, 


OU will judge by the copy I ſend you of my Lord Maſſareene's letter 

to me, that it is intended to procecd in aſperſing the Army here, as if 
it had received many Papiſts; but J hope the time will come. when general 
and falſe reflections will not take place. If the matter of his letter ſhall 
be ſpread there, poſſibly my return to it ought to encounter it, in as many 
places as may be, All the marks we have to know and find out Papiſts by, 
are the Oath of Supremacy and the Sacrament. If they take them, and fre- 
quent the Church ſervice, it is more than moſt of my Lord Maſ/areene's 
neighbours, paſtors, or family will do; which I was about, upon occaſion of 
his letter, to put him in mind of; but I conſidered that recrimination is ſel - 
dom a convincing defence, and that I had a much better at hand. 

Our lateſt letters out of England were of the 22d of January, ſo that 
three packets are due; and much expectation there is of what that time has 
produced in court, city and country elections. In the mean time many re- 
ports are raiſed and invented by conjecture. It will ſhortly be time to ſend 
James into France; but unleſs I can have for him an approved Governor, 
I had rather keep him with me. Much good I have heard of one that tra- 


velled with my Lord of Bazh's ſon ; his Lordſhip and Sir Cyril Miche can 
give an account of him. 


Dublin, February 7. 1682. 


N. CXXII. The K IN to the Duke of Ormonde. 


April 22. 1681. 


HE impertinent and groundleſs report, being now revived again, of 
your being recalled, is the pure invention of your enemies and mine; 
there never having been the leaſt occaſion given for ſuch a report. For, I 


aſſure you, I value your ſervices there too much to think of any alteration. 
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This bearer Fitz Patrick will tell you more at large, and give you a good 
account how all are here. And therefore, I will ſay no more, only to aſfurc 


you, that you may be as much aſſured of my kindnels to you, as I am of 
yours; which is all I can ſay, 


CHARLES Rex. 


Ne. CXXIII. His Grace's Anſwer to his Majeſty's Letter of the 
22d of April 1661. 


Kiikenny, Ja 22.168t. 

OUR Maijcſty's letter of the 22d of April laſt, by this bearer, though 

it had no return till now, had all the effect your goodneſs and favour 

to me deſigned, It gave me perfect quiet and ſatisfaction of mind, and in- 

couragement to proceed in your ſervice with all the vigour time hath leſt 
me, and with all the faithfulneſs no time can alter or take from me. 

And I beſeech your Majeſty not to believe, that the aflurance you arc 
pleaſed to give me, that my removal from this Government was not in your 
thought, is that which moſt affects me; but that belief you were pleaſed to 
expreſs, that 1 ſct before me the performance of my duty to the Crown, with 
all humble and paſſionate affection to your perſon. 

As to the ſtation your Majeſty has put me in, it is a burthen that is, or 
(if I may flatter mylſclt to think it is not yet) will ſhortly be paſt my ſtrength 
ro bear. And it is very like your Majcſty will ſooner diſcover when it is 
ſo, than I ſhall; for it is one, and not the leaſt of thoſe infirmitics age brings 
with it, to think itſelf capable of what it is not. When it ſhall come to 
that in my caſe, or whenever your Majeſty ſhall think fit to give me a ſuc- 
ceſſor, I moſt humbly beg I may receive the firſt information of the purpoſe 
from your own hand, which has been ſo bountiful, that nothing unwel- 
come, or uncaſy in that matter, can at any time come from it to me. 

This Kingdom improves viſibly, and it is improved beyond what could 
have been reaſonably hoped for in the ſpacc of twenty years. 

Nor can any thing, but a Civil War, or ſome other of God's national 
judgments, ſtop the career of proſperity it is in; and yet our affluence is not 
ſo great, as to become our dilcalc. 

It is true, there is no faction in any of the other Kingdoms, but hath 
ſome abettors and well-wiſhers in this, and, I fear, even in your ſervice, 
and amongſt thoſe that live, or live the bettet by it. But your Majcſty's con- 
duct in your Court, Councils, and Magiſtracy, has evidently and advantage- 
ouſly influenced the affairs herc. 

I preſume not to look beyond ſeas, or fo far into foreign deſigns and ac- 
tions, as to prognoſticate what dangers they may in time produce to Eng- 
land, my foreſight being bounded by a ncarer proſpect ; and that methinks 
plainly enough ſhews, that you ate put to defend and vindicate your Royal 
Authority at home, which muſt be effected, before you can imploy it abroad 
with any probability of ſucceſs. 

This is a poſition ſo manifeſtly true, that, I hope, God will let the people 
ſee it, and diſpoſe them to that obedience, which only can preſerve them 
from that ſlavery they ſcem to fear, and from the confuſion their leaders 


ſeem to affect. From both God protect your Majeſty, and your Kingdoms, 


Tour Majeſty's, &c. 
ORMONDE, 
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No. CXXIV. The Duke of Ormonde to the Duke of Vork. 


May 27. 1681. 


1 ER E have been great alterations in England, ſince I had the honour 
of your Royal Highneſs's letter by Sir Charles Hamilton, and no meſ- 
ſenger, I could ſafely chooſe or truſt, has paſt into Scotland. I ſhall now by 
this bearer Sir Milliam Talbot, venture bricfly to give your Royal Highne(; 
ſomething of my ſenſe, and proſpect of publick affairs, as far as my compre. 
henſion extends. 

His Majeſty ſeems to have taken reſolutions to be faithfully and dutifully 
ſerved in his Court and Councils, and not to ſuffer his Perſon, Dignity and 
Prerogative, nor the libertics, lives and properties of his ſubjects and ſervants 
to be contemned, reviled, invaded, and brought into perpetual danger un. 
der the notion of preſerving them; things ſo viſibly deſigned, that a con- 
trary pretence grows ridiculous, to men impartial and of moderate Capa- 
cities. 

It was therefore high time for his Majeſty to take, and manifeſt theſe re- 
ſolutions to the world. For the doubt men were in, how long theſe ex. 
travagancies would be borne, as it gave incouragement to the boldeſt and 
moſt unparallelled attempts upon the Government; ſo it terrified others, and 
reſtrained them from ſhewing how much they deteſted, and how ready 
they would be to oppole ſuch inſolent proccedings. And if a ſteddy and 
prudent and diſpaſſionate perſeverance be held, ſuch a courſe will in all pro- 
babiliry ſct his Majeſty at reſt for his days. But the leaſt relaxation will un- 
doubtedly produce worle effects (if it be poſlible) than if he had never gone 
about to vindicate his juſt Prerogative. 

The wrack of the Crown in the King your Father's time is freſh in the 
memory of many of us; and the rocks and ſhelves he was loſt upon (tho' 
they were hid to him) are ſo very viſible to us, that, if we avoid them not, 
we ſhall periſh rather derided than pitied. 

Let none that ſhall riſc againſt the Crown and Government, be able to 
call themſelves by any other name than Rebels. Then thoſe that venture 
to lead the rabble, as far as mutiny and ſedition, will think of their eſtates, 
perſons and families, before they dare to head them in open action. 

The Declaration the King made upon diſſolving the laſt Parliament, we 

are told, has had good effects in England, 1 am ſure it has here, and I pre- 
ſume not leſs of Scotland. Here his Majeſty may be obeyed if he will. But, 
it is certain, we ſhall obſerve the motions of England, as ſoldiers are com- 
manded to do that of their right hand man. And that is all the rule I have 
had to walk by, ever ſince I came to the Government. I reſolved not to 
march flower, and I dare go no faſter, for fear I ſhould put the King to the 
inconvenience of defending an indiſcreet zeal; or to abandon a ſcrvant that 
reſolves, as far as he is able, to ſupport all the rights of the Crown, and 
run the fortune of it. 
I am not able to judge, whether the retrenchments and frugality now 
made and practiſed, will do the work or no. If it will, I am ſure no man, 
that means well to the King, will repine at it, or reproach him for it. The 
revenue of this Kingdom will not only abundantly maintain the preſent 
charge, but in a ſhort time, a conſiderable addition to his Army, if what it 
may produce be employed to that end. | 

I have preſumed to entertain your Royal Highneſs upon a ſubject you mult 
much better underſtand. 


6 For 
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For myſelf, Sir, I have nothing to ſay, but to repeat thoſe profeſſions by 
which I have long ſince obliged myſelf to be your Royal Highaeſs's, 


Moſt humble, faithful, and obedient ſervant, 


OR MONDE. 


N. CXXV. The Duke of Ormonde to the Duke of York. 


Jux 13. 1681. 


Send this by Sir Alexander Bruce. His kinſman the Lord Kincarne was, 
I think, a very worthy well affected perſon, though he had the misfor- 
tune not to light upon the ways of expreſſing it, that were approved of. 

The King's revenue may be here railed conliderably, it //Þirehall will 
ſuffer it, as I have rcaſon to fear, it will not, and that my repreſentations 
to prevent his Majeſty being deceived will not take place, but on the con- 
trary create me enemies. And yet all 1 aim at is, that the Ring would know 
what he has, what he gives, and for what. 

His Majeſty's proceeding with the Earl of Shafrsbury, ſeems to be an ar- 
gument of his reſolution to purſuc the method he has begun, which is the 
only expedient leſt him to recover the awe and revercnce due to the Crown; 
without which it was not probable it could long ſubſiſt. And though, by 
the ſhametul partiality of a Jury, a Bill or Indictmcat ſhould not be found 
againſt him, upon better evidence than has ſetved to convict and exccute 
others; yet the diſcovery of ſo hortible a corruption to the world will un— 
deccive all that are rather (ſeduced than engaged in the apparent deſigns to 
ſubvert Monarchical Government. 

And therefore, I preſume, the trial of that Peer will not be delayed longer 
than neceſſary forms and good management requires; for without doubt very 
much depends upon the iſſue of his caulc. 

And yet I am very far from wiſhing, much lels adviſing, that the liſe of 
the meaneſt ſubject the King has ſhould be tacriticed to reaton of ſtate. Tho 
the diſturbers of our quiet, I fear, have nor ſtuck at it to advance their ends. 
But here the King is bound by his high office, and che care he ſhould have 
of his people's peace, and the ſafety of his belt ſubjects and ſervants, to let 
juſtice take place in cates of this nature. 


Ne. CXXVI. The Duke of Ormonde 70 the Earl of Arran. 


Y the protraction mentioned in yours of the 8th of this month, I con- 
clude, that I ſhall have time cnough to take the country air for a week 

at Grangebeg ; which for my health I preter before phy ſick. All the buſineſs 
here belongs tothe Term and the Judges; and at Council there is little more 
to do, than to hear witneſſes, ſome come our of England, and ſome pro- 
ducing themſelves here; and all of them (I doubt) forſwearing themſelves. 
Thoſe that went out of Ireland with bad Engliſh and worle clothes, are re- 
turned well bred Gentlemen, well caronated, periwigg'd and clothed. Brogues 
and leather ſtraps are converted to ſaſhionable ſhoes and glittering buckles; 
which, next to the zcal Torics, Thicycs and Friars have for the Protcſtant 
Religion, is a main inducement to bring in a ſhoal of informers. But we 
have created Alderman Reder to the dignity of being our Juſtice Warcop, 
and ſend them all to him. The worſt is, they arc ſo miſerably poor, that 
we are fain to give them ſome allowance; and they find it more honourable 
and ſafe to be the King's evidence, than a cowltealer, though that be their = 
| tura 
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tural profeſſion. But ſeriouſly, it is vexatious and uneaſy to be in awe of 
ſuch a ſort of rogues. Now that they are diſcarded by the zealous ſuborners 
of the city, they would fain invent and ſwear what might recommend them 
to another party; but as they have not the honeſty to ſwear truth, ſo the 
have not the wit to invent probably. It is for want of ſomething elſe to ſa 
that I fall upon this character of an Iriſh witneſs. No 
The Biſhop of Meath is yet alive, but (I think) his friends do not hope he 
will ever come down ſtairs. The Archbiſhop of Dublin continues very ill 
and is much apprehended by his friends. l 


Dublin, November 17. 1681. 


No. CXXVII. De Duke of Ormonde to Sir Robert Southwell. 


S I R, 


1 8 E juſtice it came in my way to do you, and your ſervice to the King 
in your ſeveral imployments at home and abroad, was the duty of every 
man that knew them, as I did; and it is only the corruption of times and 
Courts, that intitles any man to thanks for the performance of an obliga- 
tion of that nature. The changes have been ſo many with us, ſince you be- 
gan to ſerve the Crown, that the preſent Miniſters may be excuſed rather for 
not knowing, than accuſed for forgetting, how diligently and ſucceſsfully 
you diſcharged all the truſts committed to you. But your ſecurity is, that 
you will be heard before your tranſactions will be doubted, much leſs con- 
demned. All I obſerve on the death of the (till now) reſtleſs Earl of Shafts. 
bury, is matter of mortification to all turbulent ſpirits; in that thoſe of his 
party do extenuate the loſs of him, and ſay he did them more hurt than 
good ; and the Government will not own any advantage it gets by his death, 
but ſeems to think, he did it more good than hurt. So that his departure 
(whither God knows) is neither lamented by his friends, nor rejoiced at by 
his enemies. | 

I know not yet, how long the King will command my attendance on 
him in England ; nor can I perceive what ſervice I can do him here. But 
I feel already the weight of a divided numerous family, and the neceſſity 
that lies upon me, at once to ſupport the charge of a chief Governor of Ire- 
land, and the hoſpitality incident to a Lord Steward; for which latter I have 
no ſort of allowance | 

No doubt the jarring betwixt great men here is gotten into the country, 
and that from thence great hopes are raiſed in the factious, and as great fears 
in the loyal and well affected; but I hope and believe both without reaſon. 
Diſſatisfaction, ſupplanting, and different opinions, are, have been, and ever 
will be, in all Courts betwixt Courtiers; and can no more be ſeparated 
from Governments, or aboliſhed, than paſſions from men. The skill is to 
govern them; and that may ſo be done, as that they ſhall not hurt. 

I ſuppoſe your affairs, but I wiſh your health may bring you to town this 


ſpring. I am, | 
b S 1 R, 


London, 2 Tour moſt affettionate ſervant, 
1682. OR MONDE. 
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Ne, CXXVIII. His Majeſty's Letter to his Grace the Duke of 
Ormonde h 19th of October 1684. 


Newmarket, Of. 19. 1684. 


Find it abſolutely neceſſary for my ſervice, that very many, and almoſt ge- 

neral, alterations ſhould be made in Ireland, both in the civil and military 
parts of the Government; that ſeveral perſons who were recommended and 
placed by you (and who were fit to be ſo at that time) muſt now be removed ; 
which, I think, would be too hard to impole upon you to be the dircaor 
of. For which reaſon, and others of the like nature, I have rclolved to 
put that Government into another hand, and have made choice of my Lord 
Rocheſter, who is every way fic for it, and in one reſpect fitter than any 
other man can be; which is, that the ncar relation he has to you makes 
your concerns, and thoſe of your family, to be his, and he will have that 
care of them, which 1 deſire may be always continued. And becauſe 1 
would have this alteration appear with all the regard and conſideration that 
I have for you, I offer it to yourſelf to propole in what manner you would 
wiſh it to be done; and afterwards, it you chooſe to ſtay in that country, all 
who I imploy, ſhall pay you all the reſpect your merit and long conſtant 
ſervices can expect; and, whenever you come hither, you ſhall receive the 
ſame marks of my kindneſs, eſteem and confidence you have hitherto had, 
and this you may depend upon. Nothihg I have now refolved on, this ſub- 
je, ſhall be publick, till I hear from you, and ſo be lure of my kindneſles, 


CHARLES Rx. 


Ne. CXXIX. The Duke of York to the Duke of Ormonde. 


Newmarket, ON. 21. 1684. 


Believe by that time this gets to you, you will have reccived a letter from 

his Majeſty, which will let you ſce what reſolutions he has taken, as to 
yourſelf and Ireland; and the reaſons which moved him to it. Which you 
will ſee by what he writes, proceeds from no diſſatisfaction of you, or un- 
kindneſs to you; but mercly, that he thinks it neceſlary for his ſervice, 
which, he believes, every body will be ſenſible of, by the choice he has 
made of the Earl of Rocheſter to ſucceed you; who I am ſure will have all 
the care imaginable of yours and your family's concerns. And as to my 
ſelf, pray do me that right as to believe, Iam as ſenſible of the great ſervices 
you have done the Crown, your ſuffering ſo frankly for it as you did, and 
your kindneſs to me, as you can deſire, and ſhall upon all occaſions let you 
and yours ſee it. I have heard from London within this day or two, that 
ſome people there have talked of this change that is to be; but it has been 
but at random; for I am ſure that what the King has written to you is a ſe— 
cret. For their rumours were, before the King had reſolved on it and writ- 
ten his letter, which went, I think, from hence but this morning; and I 
ſuppoſe, that though his Majeſty has now ſignified his intention to you, ic 
will be the ſpring before Lord Rocheſter can be ſent over. I ſhall now lay 
no more, but end my letter with aſſuring you, you ſhall always find me as 
truly your friend as you can deſire, 


JAMES. 
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No. CXXX. The Duke of Ormonde's Anſwer to the Duke of 
55 


Dublin, Nov. 3. 1684. 
Received your Royal Highneſs's of the 2 1ſt of October, before his Ma- 
jeſty's of the 19th by ſome hours. How I received and ſubmitted to his 
Majeſty's pleaſure, you will ſee by my letter to him, if he ſhall think it 
worth ſhewing. It will be enough however to aſſure your Royal Highneſ;, 
that my ſubmiſſion was cordial, and my acknowledgments for his Majeſty's 
great care of my intereſts and ſatisfaction very real. It is certain, that if 1 
had been conſulted with in the nomination of a ſucceſſor, and my Lord of 
Rocheſter within proſpect, I ſhould have named him, both for the King's 
ſervice, and my own intereſt. The aſſurances your Royal Highneſs gives me 
of your fayour to me and mine, and your acceptance of my duty and ſer- 
vice, are of infinite value with, Sir, your Royal Highnels's, 


Moſt dutiful, and moſt obedient ſervant, 


ORMONDE, 


Ne. CXXXI. The Earl of Rocheſter to the Duke of Ormonde. 


Whitehall, Odd. 23. 1684. 


AVING been made acquainted, that the King had written, or is 

about to write, to your Grace upon a ſubject that concerns yourſelf, 
though it be a very tender point for me to ſay any thing upon, I had rather 
do that, which is decent and natural for a man in my circumſtances to do 
upon ſuch an occaſion, let the conſequence of it be what it will to me, 
than ſcem to have been privy to deſigns which I would not own. I muſt 
confeſs that I have ſuſpetted ſomething of this kind coming on, almoſt ever 
ſince you went from hence; and you may remember, that not long ago, 
when 1 gave your Grace an account of ſome letters of yours that I laid be- 
fore the King, I hinted to you, that his Majeſty was not ſatisfied with ſeve- 
ral of the Officers of the Army; though I told you at the ſame time, I was 
not directed to ſay ſo much to you. But I did not believe, that what was 
then in the King's mind, would have gone ſo far. And upon my word, 
from the moment that I found it did, I have done all that was in me to 
hinder it, and at laſt to delay it, and would yet contribute any thing, 1 
could think of, to keep the Government there in the ſame hand it is. 

I am not unſenſible how hard a conſtruction it may bear in the world, 
that a man ſo much concerned, as I am, to ſupport all your intereſts, ſhould 
appear as it were undermining you in one of your molt eminent ſtations. 
Neither am I ignorant, that if you are not well ſatisfied to leave your em- 
ployment, no man that is to ſucceed you, will find great comfort to him- 
ſelf, or be able to do the King great ſervice in it. 

Theſe two conſiderations, 1 hope, will ſerve to convince your Grace, that 
I have not been the adviſer of this matter: And when you ſhall be fatit- 
fied, that the King had determined it, before he reſolved who ſhould ſucceed 
you, I will flatter myſelf, that you will not be diſpleaſed, if you muſt have 
a ſucceſſor, that he ſhould be one, that can never have an intereſt different 
from your Grace's, but as he muſt cver depend upon your aſſiſtance, 7 
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tection and advice; ſo he will make it his whole buſineſs to let you ſece, 
that he is moſt faithfully and entirely, 


Tour Grace's moſt humble and obedient ſervant, 
ROCHESTER. 


N*, CXXXII. The Duke of Ormonde's Anſwer. 


Dublin, Nev. 3. 1684. 


T HE ſubject of your Lord(hip's of the 23d of October, is, in my opinion, 
as tender for me to write upon, as it was for you; and I can truly 
ſay, I am much concerned for the conſtruction, that may be made by thoſe, 
that are not well acquainted with either of us, upon this occaſion. 

The greateſt ſatisfaction I can have in this point is, that like other things 
of this nature, a little time will wear it off. And the leſs will ſerve, when 
it ſhall appear, how much we ſupport each other's intereſt, and how unani- 
mouſly we ſhall promote the King's ſervice in our ſeveral imployments. 
Mine indeed will afford me fewer opportunities, but I ſhall omit none that 
ſhall be offered. 

It was unhappy (but I muſt impute it to my own dullneſs) that it did not 
enter into my imagination, that this change would happen ſo ſoon. If it 
had, I fancy I could have given the King's good nature and tenderneſs for my 
concernment and ſatisfaction, ſome calc, and prevented ſome inconvenient 
diſcourſes upon the matter; for which as I ſhall not give the leaſt'ground, 
ſo I hope none of them ſhall be put upon my account. 

His Majeſty having given me liberty to propoſe, what I could wiſh in the 
manner of performing his pleaſure, I have preſumed to deſire, that my re- 
move may not be during the winter, if the delay may conſiſt with his ſer- 
vice, and that his reſolution may be kept ſuch a ſecret as it is, till your 
Lordſhip ſhall be ready to prepare for your journey. And his Majeſty ha- 
ving given me my choice to ſtay here, or go for England, I have choſen the 
latter. I have ſerved the two Kings my Maſters in this Government at times 
about twenty years, and never yet perſonally gave up the ſword to any ſuc- 
ceſſor; but to ſave the King charge, and to diſtinguiſh between your Lord- 
ſhip and others, I ſhall not move the King to have it done by a Deputy or 
Juſtices, till I have his Majeſty's pleaſure upon what I have humbly propoſed. 
I think I ſhall have no more to trouble your Lordſhip with, I am, and will 


be, your Lordſhip's 
Moſt faithful and moſt humble ſervant, 
| ORMONDE. 


Ne. CXXXIII. The Duke of Ormonde 10 the KING“. 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty, Dublin, Od. 26. 1684. 


OTHING can be more evident, than the good effect the vigour and 
ſteadineſs of your Majeſty's Councils has had in this Kingdom, in 
about two years and a half, that I have had the honour to attend upon your 
ſervice, and perſon in England; courage and cxample having been taken 
from thence by your ſervants here. And though I do not believe, that the 
ſubmiſſion to your Government, and conformity to your laws in ſo ſhort a 


® This letter was ſent over by Lord Arran, who came to attend at Court to ſerve his Father, and before 
the removal of his Grace was known. 
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time can proceed from conviction of conſcience, and a total change of prin. 
Ciples, in all or moſt of thoſe, who now acquieſce in outward appearance ; 
yet it may be hoped, that finding the eaſe and ſafety of living peaceably 
with their neighbours, and obediently towards the Government, the conſtraint 
they may yet ſuffer by diſſembling their affections, may in time wear off, 
and leave no inclination in them to endeavour a change of their condition; 
eſpecially if the Government be ſupported by ſuch a force, that an attempt 
to diſturb it may not ſeem eaſy. Which I mention, becauſe it is now in 
your Majeſty's power to eſtabliſh ſuch a force, to the ſatisfaction of the ge- 
nerality of your ſubjects of this Kingdom, and to the diſſatisfaction of none 
that deſire to live, and to let others live, loyally and happily. 

This is what I could never ſay before, in all the time 1 have had the ho. 
nour to ſerve your Majeſty, and the King your Father, in the place I am 
in. 
The bearer, my ſon, gocs over furniſhed with what may make this ap- 
pear with all the certainty any thing of this nature can be capable of; and 
with other accounts of the ſtate and management of your affairs here; ſuch 
as, I hope, will ſatisfy your Majeſty, that your commands concerning your 
Army, and all other your inſtructions and directions, ate, and will be, punc- 
tually obeyed by, 


May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 
Tour Majeſty's moſt faithful, and 
Moſt humble, and moſt obedient ſubjett and ſervant, 


ORMoONDE. 


No. CXXXIV. His Grace the Duke of Ormonde's Letter to the 
KING the 3d of November 1684. | 


Dublin, Nov. 3. 1684. 


I Have received your Majeſty's of che 19th of Ofober, with all duty and 
ſubmiſſion, and muſt ever acknowledge the gracious conſideration you 
have been pleaſed to have of me in all the circumſtances, that attend the 
ſignifications of your pleaſure, particularly in the choice of my Lord of Ro- 
cheſter, and the care you had of me and my family in it. 

I am willing to make uſe of the liberty, your Majeſty is pleaſed to give 
me, to offer what I wiſh in the manner of executing your pleaſure ; having 
ſo abſolutely, and without the leaſt reluctancy, but rather with ſatisfaction, 
reſigned myſelf to it in the matter; but ſince your Majeſty allows me to 
propoſe, I humbly offer, that if it may conſiſt with your ſervice, my remove 
may not be in the winter; an unfit ſeaſon for an old man to traycl in, or 
for any man to make proviſion for his future reſidence. 

I would further wiſh, that if it be not too late, your Majeſty's reſolution may 
be ſuch a ſecret as it is, till near the time my Lord Rocheſter ſhall be ready 
to prepare for his journey. | 

The choice your Majeſty is pleaſed to give me of ſtaying here, or going 
into England, with the aſſurance of your favour and protection in either 
place, was ſoon made, and immediately determined to attend your perſon, 
and to perform, as well as I ſhall be able, the duty of the place I yet hold 
by your Majeſty's bounty, for which and the reſt, 1 am moſt thanktul, and 


pray to God to direct and proſper you 
| Tour Majeſty's, &c. 
ORMONDE. 
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N. CXXXV. The Duke of Ormonde to Sir Robert Southwell. 
SIR, 


HOU GH I have ſeen, and aQtcd a part in as many, and ſome as de- 

ſperate revolutions as moſt men, and thought mylclf as well armed 
againſt ſurprize ; yet to ſuch a friend as you arc, I muſt own, that the King's 
laſt reſolution concerning me and this Government, with all the circum- 
ſtances belonging to it, found me unprovided; yet 1 aſſure you, I was, and 
am ſtill more out of countenance than ſorry. It is true, that 1 ſhall leave 
this Kingdom in all reſpects more flouriſhing and eaſy to govern, than ever 
I found it. And though there arc no difticultics to ſtruggle with; yet the 
multiplicity of audicnces that muſt be afforded to every man, and the things, 
which of courſe muſt paſs a chief Governor's hand, became ſo burdenſome 
to me, and ſo endleſs in proſpect, that I was determined the next year to beg 
his Majeſty's leave to retire for the reſt of my time, and to think with lets 
diſtration of my approaching diſſolution. But it has pleaſed God (who knows 
how much I need it) to give me the opportunity ſooner; and I hope he will 
alſo give me the grace to make ule of it. 

I might have thought, there was ſomething of this in deſign; but for ſome 
aſſurances I did believe 1 had to the contrary, 1 might have ſuſpected it by 
the want of ſucceſs tome propoſitions, ] made for the King's ſervice, met 
with, and from the little weight put upon my recommendations ; of which 
ſome related to you, though I never told you all that was propoſed by me, 
or anſwered by others. 

I deſign, God willing, to paſs into England about the latter end of April; 
and I ſuppoſe it will not be long after, that your buſineſs or kindneſs may 
bring you towards London; where or at Hampton Court, I am like to be 
for the moſt part of the next ſummer. I hope you do not doubt, but that 
I am 
. Tour moſt aſfectionate humble ſervant, 

OR MONDE. 


N.. CXXXVI. The Duke of Ormonde 20 the Earl of Rocheſter, 
December the 3d 1684. 


My Lord, 


HEN it hath heretofore pleaſed his Majeſty to give me ſucceſſors in 

this Government, I have endeavoured to let them ſee the reſpects I 

owe to his Majeſty's choice and ſervice, and gave them all the light J could 
of perſons and things relating to the King's ſervice here. And ſure your 
Lordſhip may expect all that (at leaſt) at my hands: But the truth is, I have 
been ſo long ſuffered to miſtake, what was, or what was not, for the King's 
ſervice, or what he thought was, or was not, that I wonder how the im- 
pertinence of the things I till propoſed, was ſo long borne with. And I 
confeſs, I am at this time confounded in my notions, more than ever I was, 
not only from the reports we have of almoſt a total change in all the change- 
able part of the Government of this Kingdom, but from what the King him- 
ſelf was pleaſed to intimate to me to the ſame purpoſc; for which alteration 
I muſt ſay (let the conſequence of ſaying it be what it will to me) there nei- 
ther is, nor can be, any neceſſity or good rcaſon at this time: And this upon 
inquiring into particulars, might manifeſtly appear. And therefore for the 
Vor, II. G g honout 
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honour of the King's juſtice, and for his ſervice, I hope that intention will 
at leaſt again be conſidered, before it be put in execution ; I take the libe 
to intereſt the King's juſtice in this caſe; not but that I know his Ma 
jeſty may juſtly change his ſervants, and give no reaſon for it ; but if hy 
gives any, that reaſon ſhould be well grounded, eſpecially if it be ſuch as 
fixes a mark of incapacity or infidelity. 

If I were not out of the cafe, by the Declaration his Majeſty made in the 
Secretary's Chamber, and to myſelf, ſo much in my favour, and to m 
advantage, I ſhould not ſay ſo much; but by the darkneſs Iam in, of whe 
is really intended, your Lordſhip fees how incapable I am of communicatin 
any uſcful thoughts of mine to you; for which your Lordſhip wrote to me 
in yours of the zoth of the laſt month. | 

As to my private concerns, the moſt difficult will be, how to diſpoſe of 
your daughter and my grandſon. I am ſatisfied, that the fitteſt place for 
him to live in, will be this Kindom, where if he pleaſes, he may imploy 
himſelf in looking to that command your Lordſhip procured him, and in ac. 
quainting himſelf with my fortune, and with the people he muſt have uſe of 
In England, I fear, he will not beſtow his time ſo well; and to deal freely 
with your Lordſhip, I deſire to ſpend the few years I have to live, or rather 
the little time I am to be in this world, with as little poſlibility of diſquiet 
or conſtraint as I can. I will contribute what I can to their living at caſe. 
but am reſolved, if I can, to do ſo myſelf. I doubt I muſt beg the King 
to appoint to whom to deliver the ſword before your Lordſhip comes; be. 
cauſe there muſt be ſome time to fit this place for you, and I know not 
where to be the while. 1 am, 

My Lord, 
Tour Lordſhip's humble ſervant, 


ORMoNDE. 


N. CXXXVII. The Earl of Rocheſter's Anſwer to the Duke of 


Ormonde. 


Whitehall, Dec. 13.1684. 


HERE were ſeveral things of your Grace's letter of the 3d, that ſeem- 

ed to me to deſerve ſome thoughts, before they were anſwered; which 
made me defcr the acknowledging it, till I had conſidered of them. And I 
confeſs, what your Grace ſays as to the darkneſs you are in, which makes 
you uncapable of communicating ſuch uſeful thoughts to me, as would be 
extreme neceſſary and deſirable, is without reply, even in my own judg- 
ment. And if I ſhould tell your Grace, that I who am going, am not niuch 
more in the light, it might be ſome matter of greater wonder to you. I 
ſay, not much more, for 1 have not yet the honour to be truſted with the 
ſecret, upon my word. 

I have waited on the King three or four times, with other company, to 
diſcourſe and receive his Majeſty's inſtructions in relation to Ireland; but it 
hath never gone further yet than diſcourſe in general, that ſeveral Officers 
in the Army muſt be removed; that the Council muſt be changed; and 
ſome powers of the Lieutenant himſelf be reſtrained. But the particulars, 
as much as I know, are not yet regulated nor aſcertained. I can guels, 
and but gueſs, at what your Grace means by intereſting the King's juſtice in 
the caſe of making ſome of the changes ſpoken of, or reported to be in- 
tended. But I believe there will no ſuch marks of incapacity or infidelity 


be fixed, as your Grace ſeems to apprehend ; and yet I do not wonder you 
do 
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do apprehend it, becauſe there have gone reports pretty generally abroad, of 


ſomething of ſuch a nature, as might give ground for tuch apprehenſion. - 


When I tell your Grace, there is nothing as to particular men yet reſolved 
on, that I know, you will eaſily judge I cannot be plainer on this point, 
than I am; and yet I may venture to tell you, that there arc one or two 
Gentlemen, that are perhaps under a very diſtin character, I mean in the 
Army, that I ſee more broadly aimed at in theſe diſcourſes J have mcntion- 
ed, than any others whatſoever. 

When I know more of this matter, I believe I ſhall have the King's leave 
to communicate it to your Grace; and I believe too, if there ſhould be any 
thing deſigned of that nature, that may call the King's juſtice in queſtion, 
you may be heard upon it, if you think it worth your pains. As to what 
your Grace mentions concerning the diſpoſition of my Lord of O//ory and 
his wife, when you come from thence, I have nothing to ſay, but that what- 
ſocyer your order will be, muſt be well. You know I have never offered 
any thing of my wiſhes or thoughts upon this ſubject, knowing very well 
that your Grace hath kindneſs enough for them; beſides the concern of your 
honour and juſtice to deſign the beſt for them. 

I fee by what your Grace ſays as particularly as to your diſpoſition of quict- 
neſs and caſe to yourlelf, what you incline to; and, I confeſs, I think you 
ſay what is very reaſonable for you to deſign for yourlelf, and with very 
great judgment concerning what is fit too for my Lord of O//ſory. On the 
other hand, if my daughter have had the good fortune to behave herſelf ſo 
as to pleaſe you; or that her company or ſervice in any kind may bg uſe- 
ful to you, ſhe is your child now, and I know her duty to you is ſuch, that 
ſhe will be very glad to be well with you, and ſhe will be content to do any 
thing you will have her. I will add no more, than that, if you ſhall re- 
ſolve to leave them there, as you ſeemed to incline in your letter, I ſhall 
be as much concerned for them both, as for one; and, as long as I am there 
myſelf, no part of care or ſervice that I can do them, ſhall ever be want- 
ing; and that as much upon the account of what they arc to you, as any 
other conſideration. | 


Concerning your deſiring the King to appoint ſome to receive the ſword 


from you before I come, you know 1 am wholly without any wiſh, but what 


is molt convenient to you. 

But what for the preſent occurs to me upon it is, that if I have not the 
honour to ſee you juſt then, I believe it may be a long time before I have 
another opportunity; for poſſibly it might be for both our good, both in 
relation to the publick, and even to the ſettlement of my Lord of O//ory 
and my Lady, that we ſhould ſpcak to one another. And it there be no- 
thing wanting, but a place for you to be in, ſure Chappel Loud may ſerve 
you. And having ſaid this, I end as I began. I wiſh nothing but what is 
moſt convenient to your Grace, and am your Grace's 


Aloft faithful, and moſt obedient ſervant, 


ROCHESTER. 


No. CXXXVIII. The Duke of Ormonde t0 the Earl of Ro- 
cheſter. 


Dublin, Dec. 28. 1684. 


1 Received your Lordſhip's of the 13th, when ſome uſe to prepare for the 
next day's feſtival, and finding that in my letter of the 3d, I had ſaid at 
leaſt enough, unleſs I knew more, I think it not neceſlary to purſue the ar- 
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honour of the King's juſtice, and for his ſervice, I hope that intention will 
at leaſt again be conſidered, before it be put in execution; I take the libe 
to intcreſt the King's juſtice in this caſe; not but that I know his Ma 
jeſty may juſtly change his ſervants, and give no reaſon for it; but if * 
gives any, that reaſon ſhould be well grounded, eſpecially if it be ſuch as 
fixes a mark of incapacity or infidelity. 

If I were not out of the caſe, by the Declaration his Majeſty made in th 
Secretary's Chamber, and to mylelf, ſo much in my favour, and to "IR 
advantage, I ſhould not ſay ſo much; but by the darkneſs Iam in, of what 
is really intended, your Lordſhip ſees how incapable 1 am of communicatin 
any uſeful thoughts of mine to you; for which your Lordſhip wrote to me 
in yours of the 2oth of the laſt month. | 

As to my private concerns, the moſt difficult will be, how to diſpoſe of 
your daughter and my grandſon. I am fatisficd, that the fitteſt place for 
him to live in, will be this Kindom, where if he pleaſes, he may imploy 
himſelf in looking to that command your Lordſhip procured him, and in ac. 
quainting himſelf with my fortune, and with the people he muſt have uſe of 
In England, I fear, he will not beſtow his time ſo well; and to deal freely 
with your Lordſhip, I deſire to ſpend the few years I have to live, or rather 
the little time I am to be in this world, with as little poſlibility of diſquier 
or conſtraint as I can. I will contribute what 1 can to their living at eaſe. 
but am reſolved, if I can, to do ſo myſelf. I doubt 1 muſt beg the King 
to appoint to whom to deliver the ſword before your Lordſhip comes; be- 
cauſe there muſt be ſome time to fit this place for you, and I know not 
where to be the while. I am, 

My Lord, | 
Tour Lordſhip's humble ſervant, 


ORMONDE. 


N. CXXXVII. The Earl of Rocheſter's Anſwer to the Duke of 


Ormonde. 


Whitehall, Dec. 13. 1684. 


HERE were ſeveral things of your Grace's letter of the 3d, that ſeem- 
ed to me to deſerve ſome thoughts, before they were anſwered ; which 
made me defer the acknowledging it, till I had conſidered of them. And I 
confeſs, what your Grace ſays as to the darkneſs you are in, which makes 
you uncapable of communicating ſuch uſeful thoughts ro me, as would be 
extreme neceſſary and deſirable, is without reply, even in my own judg- 


ment. And if I ſhould tell your Grace, that I who am going, am not much 


more in the light, it might be ſome matter of greater wonder to you. I 
ſay, not much more, for 1 have not yet the honour to be truſted with the 
ſecret, upon my word. 

I have waited on the King three or four times, with other company, to 
diſcourſe and receive his Majcſty's inſtructions in relation to Ireland; but it 
hath never gone further yet than diſcourſe in general, that ſeveral Officers 
in the Army muſt be remoyed; that the Council muſt be changed; and 
ſome powers of the Lieutenant himſelf be reſtrained. But the particulars, 


as much as I know, are not yet regulated nor aſcertained. I can guels, 


and but gueſs, at what your Grace means by intereſting the King's juſtice in 
the caſe of making ſome of the changes ſpoken of, or reported to be in- 
tended. But I believe there will no ſuch marks of incapacity or infidelity 


be fixed, as your Grace ſcems to apprehend; and yet I do not wonder you 
do 
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do apprehend it, becauſe there have gone reports pretty generally abroad, of 
ſomething of ſuch a nature, as might give ground for tuch apprehenſion. 

When I tell your Grace, there is nothing as to particular men yet reſolved 
on, that I know, you will caſily judge I cannot be plaincr on this point, 
than I am; and yet I may venture to tell you, that there ate one or two 
Gentlemen, that are perhaps under a very diſtin character, I mean in the 
Army, that I ſee more broadly aimed at in theſe diſcourſes I have mention- 
cd, than any others whatſoever. 

When I know more of this matter, I believe I ſhall have the King's leave 
to communicate it to your Grace; and I believe too, if there ſhould be any 
thing deſigned of that nature, that may call the King's juſtice in queſtion, 
you may be heard upon it, if you think it worth your pains. As to what 
your Grace mentions concerning the diſpoſition of my Lord of O//ory and 
his wife, when you come from thence, I have nothing to ſay, but that what- 
ſocyer your order will be, muſt be well. You know 1 have never offered 
any thing of my wiſhes or thoughts upon this ſubject, knowing very well 
that your Grace hath kindneſs enough for them; beſides the concern of your 
honour and juſtice to deſign the beſt for them. 

I ſee by what your Grace ſays as particularly as to your diſpoſition of quiet- 
neſs and caſe to yourſelf, what you incline to; and, I confels, I think you 
ſay what is very reaſonable for you to deſign for yourſelf, and with very 
great judgment concerning what is fit too for my Lord of Oory. On the 
other hand, if my daughter have had the good fortune to behave herſelf ſo 
as to pleaſe you; or that her company or ſervice in any kind may bg uſe- 
ful to you, ſhe is your child now, and I know her duty to you is ſuch, that 
ſhe will be very glad to be well with you, and ſhe will be content to do any 
thing you will have her. I will add no more, than that, if you ſhall re- 
ſolve to leave them there, as you ſeemed to incline in your letter, I ſhall 
be as much concerned for them both, as for one; and, as long as I am there 
myſelf, no part of care or ſervice that I can do them, ſhall ever be want- 
ing; and that as much upon the account of what they ate to you, as any 
other conſideration. 

Concerning your deſiring the King to appoint ſome to receive the {word 
from you before I come, you know 1 am wholly without any wiſh, but what 
is molt convenient to you. 

But what for the preſent occurs to me upon it is, that if I have not the 
honour to ſee you juſt then, I believe it may be a long time before I have 
another opportunity; for poſſibly it might be for both our good, both in 
relation to the publick, and even to the ſettlement of my Lord of O//ory 
and my Lady, that we ſhould ſpeak to one another. And if there be no- 
thing wanting, but a place for you to be in, ſure Chappel Izoud may ſerve 
you. And having ſaid this, I end as I began. I wiſh nothing but what is 
moſt convenient ro your Grace, and am your Grace's 


Moſt faithful, and moſt obedient ſervant, 
ROCHESTER. 


Ne. CXXXVIII. The Duke of Ormonde to the Earl of Ro- 
| cheſter. 


Dublin, Dec. 28. 1684. 


1 Received your Lordſhip's of the 13th, when ſome uſe to prepare for the 
next day's feſtival, and finding that in my letter of the 3d, I had ſaid at 
leaſt enough, unleſs I knew more, I think it not neceſlary to purſue the ar- 
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gument of that letter any further, than to aſſure your Lordſhip, I am in no 
impatience to know more, or ſooner, than it is thought fic I ſhould ; no; 
have any ambition to be heard till I ſhall be commanded to ſpeak. Thougli 
I would be glad at all times to do good offices and juſtice to any, who I ſhaj! 
think to be under miſrepreſentations. 

That I might have the opportunity of ſpeaking with your Lordſhip at ſome 
leiſure, was the reaſon why I thought of deſiring his Majeſty to appoint ſome 
perſon or perſons to receive the ſword, and keep it till your arrival; becauſe 
that all the time, that it will be fit for me to ſtay after your Lordſhip's landin 
will be taken up with the ceremony of your reception and my departure. I 
am now to aſſure your Lordſhip, I am infinitely ſatisfied with your daughter's 
conduct and kindneſs to me, and yet I muſt perſiſt in my opinion, that it will 
be beſt ſhe and her husband ſhould live in this Kingdom, ſo long as you ſhall 
be in the Government. How, and where, is only to be thought of, wherein 
I ſhall give my advice and aſſiſtance. I am your Lordſhip's 


Moſt faithful, and moſt humble ſervant, 
| ORMoxpx. 


N*. CXXXIX. The Duke of Ormonde to Sir Robert Southwell. 


SIX, 


I Received yours of the 9th of this month, when I was in great perplexity 
for the ſickneſs of the young Lady, I brought a ſtranger with me into 
this country; which it hath pleaſed God to put an end to in her death. 1 
am not Courticr, that is diſſembler, enough to equal hers with other loſſes 
I have ſuſtained of the like kind; but I aſſure you, her kindneſs and obſer- 
vance of me, and her conduct in general, had gained very much upon my 
affections, and promiſed ſo much fatisfaftion in her, that I am extremely 
ſenſible of the loſs; but ſtill ſubmiſſion to Providence is our part. 

I was much to ſeck, what it could be, that was fit for the King to com- 
mand, and yet would be hard to impoſe upon me to execute. For ſuch 
things the King was pleaſed to ſay, were to be done by my ſucceſſor ; but 
now I think that riddle is expounded in the reſtraints put upon my Lord of 
Rocheſter ; one whereof is, that he ſhall not diſpoſe of the loweſt com- 
miſſioned office in the Army. I confeſs it would have been very uncaſy to 
me, to have continued in the Government upon thoſe conditions; and I 
ſhould have thought it not very dutiful to have refuſed to ſerve the King, 
upon any terms, or in any ſtation. From this difficulty, I thank God and 
the King, I am delivered; and I am ſo well pleaſed that I am, that if it had 
been told me, this was one of the charges intended, I ſhould have owned 
my remove from the Government for a greater favour, than my placing in 
it in the moſt proſperous time. 

I deſign, if it pleaſe God and the King, to be in England by the middle 
of March; but whether I ſhall go directly to London, or to take New 
market in my way, depends upon the time his Majeſty will ſtay there, and 
upon the time of my landing; if I go by Newmarket, my ſtay from Lon- 
don will be the longer ; but you ſhall know the motions of, 


Dublin, Fanuary 6. SIR . 
1685. : Tour very affeftionate humble ſervant, 
K ORMONDE. 


Ne. CXL. The 
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No. CXL. The ſame to the ſame. 
SIR, 


HEN I tell you, that a little before I reccived yours of the 3d, 1 
was too well aſſured, that I had loſt the beſt King, the beſt Maſter, 
and (if I may be ſo ſawcy as to ſay ſo) the beſt friend that ever man had, 
you will conclude me to be the moſt inſenſible and worſt natured of men, 
if I can do any thing yet, or think of mylelf and family, till I nave paid 
him the tribute of my ſorrow. My ſtation, my duty, and my allegiance 
forced me, the very next day after I reccived the ſtroke, to ride out to pro- 
claim his ſucceſſor, to put on the habit, and (as well as I could) the coun- 
renance of joy and triumph, with diſmal ſadneſs at my heart. Such, and 
not greater, is the conſtraint thoſe that love life and fear death moſt, arc in, 
when they court the opinion of reſolution. 


I am not yet ſolicitous to know what will become of me, I leave it to 
God and the King, and am 


r Tour moſt affeftionate humble ſervant, 
5. ORMONDE, 


Ne. CXLI. The Duke of Ormonde to his Grandſon the Earl of 
Oſſory. 


Cornbury, Feb. 16. 1687. 


E SIDES the many caſualtics that put an end to our frail lives, and to 
which all ages and conditions of men are ſubject, I have lived ſo many 
years already, that I cannot hope or wiſh to pals over many more in this 
world, without falling into ſuch a degree of folly and dotage, as I hope God 
will keep me from; and in the other world, I think time will be no more 
meaſured. Upon this coniideration, I have thought it to be part of my 
duty to leave you (who I hope will long ſurvive me, and fill my room) ſuch 
uſctul admonitions and inſtructions, as ſo long a life, in ſuch times, and in 
ſuch imployments, as I have had, might enable me to compole, if my cdu- 
cation and talent had been equal to my experience. But thoſe defects will 
in ſome meaſure be ſupplied, in that you may be ſure my advices will be 
the beſt I can give; and that they have no object or deſign, but your ho- 
nour and complete happineſs. In the diſcourſe, I mean to leave you, if 
God give me time to perfect it, it is like, I ſhall endeavour to give you the 
beſt rules I can think of, how, or by what marks and qualifications, you 
may moſt probably make good choice of friends and confidents, I mcan ſuch 
as you may ſafely rely on, and open your thoughts frecly unto. And 
amongſt thoſe rules, one will ccrtainly be, that you ſhould take into your 
confidence and truſt, ſuch as arc of the ſame principles I am, and have ma- 
nifeſted them as I have done, though in different conjunQures, times and 
ſtations; and have faithfully diſcharged the truſt I have repoſed in them. 
And this brings me, after, perhaps, too long a preamble, to the deſign of 
this letter. | | 
It doth not always happen, that the poſterity of parents, who have been 
good, and poſſibly intimate friends, continue to be ſo; but where it falls 
out to continue, there the friendſhip requires confirmation and increaſe by 
deſcent. Sir Robert Southwell, father and grandfather, were very affectio— 
nate friends to minc. My mother at her firſt coming into Ireland, was cn- 
Vo. II. H h tertaincd 
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tertained at his grandfather's houſe, and that for a good while; for there my 
ſiſter Clancarty was born. His father was well known to me for aboye 
forty years, and ſome of them were years of trial, in which many fell, not 
only from their obligations of loyalty to the Crown, but from thoſe of 
friendſhip and gratitude to me. But Sir Robert's father never ſwerved from 
loyalty, but on the contrary, employed his pains and his purſe to ſerve the 
King in times and things of danger, when there was very {mall expectations 
of any return of profit or advancement. And though he performed this duty 
of a good ſubject as ſuch, yet I know he did it the more chearfully, for 
that the King's affairs of all ſorts in that Kingdom were then managed by and 
under me. For till his death, which took him in a good old age, he con- 
tinued his concernment for all things relating to me and my family, and 
during my Government and his life, ſince his late Majeſty's return, he has 
diſcharged what he had in Command and Commiſſion, in relation to the 
publick, with great diligence and abjlity. 

My acquaintance with his ſon Sir Robert, is of about twenty three years 
ſtanding, and begun upon his return from travel in foreign parts; by which 
he had ſo profited, that I was extremely pleaſed to find, in the perſon of 
the ſon and grandſon of ancient and uſeful friends to me and my family, 
one that I could with confidence recommend to the late King my Maſter's 
ſervice, into which he was received; and for ſixteen years diſcharged all the 
parts given him with remarkable fidelity and ſervice, and with ſuch indefati. 
gable induſtry and application, that having almoſt deſtroyed his health by that 
labour and varicty of climatcs he was ſent into; he was compelled to retire 
from buſineſs with the leave and the favour of the King. In the time he 
ſerved the King at home and abroad, there happened ſome changes in my 
condition; ſometimes I was imployed, and ſometimes others, in the Govern- 
ment of Ireland; and ſometimes, and in ſome things, my credit at Court 
ſeemed to be more, and ſometimes leſs, as there happened deſigns to be 
laid, and changes projected, ſuch as I was more or leſs thought fit to be con- 
ſulted in or to execute. But in all theſe changes, I never found any in Sir 
Robert Southwell's friendſhip to me, or in the concern he formerly profeſt 
ro have for my honour and for the advantage of my family. But on the 
contrary, his affection to me, and care of my intereſt, appeared to be more 
warm, when others thought me under a cloud and quitted me, than when 
the ſun ſhone more conſpicuouſly upon me. The pains he took to bring 
you the happineſs, and my family the bleſſing of ſuch a Body as you have 
married, highly augments the obligation we are under, to make as propor- 
tionable returns, as we can, on all occaſions to him and his; I ſhall perform 
my part whilſt I live. The concluſion of all is, that you may with all ima- 
ginable ſecurity open yourſelf freely to him, as to a faithful friend; you may 
depend upon the fidelity and prudence of his advice, and you ought upon 
all opportunitics, and as well as you are, or ſhall be able, to advance his good 
and his family's. And ſo God bleſs you, 


Tour moſt affectionate Grandfather, 
ORMONDE. 


Familiar 
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Familiar Letters of the Duke of Ormonde to his 
Relations. 


To his Mother the Lady Thurles on the Death of Lord Mus- 
kery. 


Madam, 


T has pleaſed God in the late fight betwixt us and the Dutch, to give 

the King a great victory, and your Ladyſhip and us that are come from 

you, a great loſs in the death of my nephew Auskery, who was killed 
cloſe by the Duke of Tor with a great ſhot ; which alſo took away the Earl 
of Falmouth and Mr. Richard Boyle, the Earl of Cork's ſecond ſon. I was 
deſired to give my ſiſter C/ancarty notice of this misfortune befallen her; 
but I conceive it will be necdful, that your Ladyſhip ſhould ſend for her, 
or at leaſt ſome of her friends to her, to give ſome ſtop to her grief, which 
the ſolitude ſhe is in may too much nouriſh. His death is a great loſs to his 
friends and family, and is as generally lamented here, as any body's. But ſince 
it is our daily prayer, that God's will ſhould be done, it ſhould be our practice 
to ſubmit to it with humility and reſignation, when it is done. Your Lady- 
ſhip is not now to learn this leſſon ; nor I ſo proper an inſtructor, that have 
much ado on this occaſion to underſtand it myſelf. I am with all duty, 


Madam, 
Whitehall, June 9. 1665. Tour Las ſb ps — my fon, ORMONDE 


To his Siſter the Counteſs of Clancarty on the Death of her Son 
| the Lord Muskery, 


Dear Siſter, 


T is not the length or words of a preamble, that can abate the bitterneſs 

of the matter. I ſhall therefore without the afflition of circumſtances, 
tell you it falls to my ſhare to inform you, that your ſon Muskery was kil- 
led in the late conflict betwixt the King's fleet, and that of the Dutch. He 
was cloſe by the Duke his maſter's ſide, and with him were killed the Earl 
of Falmouth and Mr. Richard Boyle the Earl of Cork's ſon. That your ſon 
is generally lamented and well ſpoken of, may aggravate your ſenſe of ſuch 
a loſs; yet it mult come to your knowledge, and I, that partake in the loſs, 
and am thought fitteſt to let you know it, cannot forbcar to ſay it. 

It muſt be the work of ſome time, but principally of pious reflections upon 
the ſubmiſſion and reſignation duc from us to the good pleaſure of God, to 
give conſolation proportionable to ſuch an affliction. That God, who gives 
and takes, and always for the beſt (if it be not our own faults) lend you all 
the comfort you need, and make us all ready for that hour, which we muſt 
all come to, and which your ſon has paſt with honour in this world, and 
(I doubt not) with happineſs in the other. I am, 


My deareſt /iſter, your moſt afflifted, but moſt aſtectionate brother, 
Whitehall, June 9. 1665. 


I ORMONDE. 
To 
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To the ſame on the Death of his Daughter the Counteſs of Cheſ- 
terfield. 


My dear Siſter, 


OTHING could give me greater aſſiſtance againſt the increaſe of 
misfortune by the death of my daughter Cheſterfield, than to find you 
bear your affliction with ſo much conſtancy. It is as certain, as that we are 
born to dic, that the longer we live, the more of theſe trials we muſt be 
ſubje& to. The ſeparation of friends and relations has been, and muſt be 6 
frequent, that the expreſſions of conſolating and compaſſionating, are a road 
as much beaten as that of death, in which all mankind are appointed to tra- 
vel. And as on other ways, ſo on that, ſome go faſter than others, but he 
that goes (loweſt, is ſure to come to his journey's end. God of 
prepare us for, and prepare for us, a good reception. 
The letters which ſhould have been ſent, I now ſend you; if there be an 


thing elſe, that may add comfort to you within my power, it will as cer- 
tainly arrive to you, when it is known to, 


his mercy 


My deareſt ſiſter, your moſt affettionate brother and ſervant, 
Mrore Part, July 22. 1665. 


ORNMORDR. 


The ſame to the ſame on the Earl of Clancarty's Death. 
My deareſt Siſter, Moore-Park, Aug 5. 1665. 


LJ1TH what grief and fear for you, I come to this office of acquaint- 

ing you with the death of your Lord, and my dear brother, is 
more ſenſibly felt by me, than ſeen to others. I have loſt the only perſon 
in the world, from whom 1I never did, nor ever would have concealed the 
greateſt and moſt important ſecret of my ſoul ; and that without hope of ever 
recovering the loſs. How unfit I am then to miniſter comfort to you, who 
have ſo lately loſt the beſt ſon, and now the beſt husband, you may judge. 
Yet let me remember it to you, and to myſelf, that the good God, beyond 
our hope, and contrary to all human reaſon, took us all from baniſhment, 
diſperſion, and out of the loweſt and moſt comfortleſs degree of deſpair, and 
reſtored us to our country, to our fortune and to our friends, by immediate 
acts of his power and Providence, ſo viſible and ſtupendious, that it may fa- 
cilitate our faith, that our dry bones, when with our skin and fleſh they 
ſhall be reſolved to duſt or aſhes, will by the Omnipotent be recollected and 
reunited, with this advantage, that truth itſelf hath aſſured the one, but not the 
other. The uſe I wiſh you and I may make of this, is, that if God hath been 
pleaſed to do for us, beyond what we could hope for, from his promiſe or 
our own deſert, and hath been alſo pleaſed to take from us (ſooner perhaps 
than we think it good for us) what by an univerſal irreverſible decree, we 
mult one time or other, part with, that we ſubmit with patience, humility 
and reſignation to his holy will; as not only beſt in itſelf, but beſt for us, 
if ſo borne. 

From thoſe that conſtantly attended him during his greateſt weakneſs (for 
his ſickneſs has hung long upon him) which began juſt the day fortnight 
before he died, you will receive better aſſurance than I can give you, that 
he wanted nothing that might conduce to his recovery, to the ſettlement of 


I his 
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his fortune, or for the diſpoſing of himſelf to dic as a Chriſtian, of the per- 
ſuaſion he was. And I muſt own, I was more carctul in this latter, than in 
any thing elſe, well knowing I could not give him or you, a greater argu- 
ment of my kindneſs and concernment; and not doubting, but that it is the 
part of a good Chriſtian to help another to end, like one, in his own way; 
nor yet belicving, that the merciful God hath fo limited his ſalvation, as pal- 
ſionate and intereſted men have done. That good and eternal God give you 


conſolation and conſtancy in your affliction, and to us all grace here, and 
glory hereafter. I am, 


My deareſt ſiſter, your moſt aſßectionate brother and ſervant, 
ORMONDE. 


The ſame to the ſame on the Death of their Mother the Lady 
Thurles. 


June 10. 1673. 


VER ſince I received yours of the 24th of the laſt, we of this family 

have had our thoughts continually taken up with the moſt important 
things of this life, the death and danger of patents, children, kindred and 
friends, and the diſpoſing in marriage of others, ſo that till now, that our 
flect is returned for ſome time ro harbour, my nephew Hamilton dead, and 
my ſon Arran again married, I have not had quiet leiſure enough to let you 
know, that my brother Matthew's letter brought with it two from my mo- 
ther, written in her own hand; but no more particulars of her death, or the 
manner of it, than I had formerly heard; nor ſo much as you have written. 
One of my mother's letters was written on the 8th of May, I preſume after 
ſhe ſickened; though I had another of the 7th from her written by another 
hand, making no mention of her indiſpoſition. I preſume the two letters 
in her own hand had lain by her ready to be ſent me, ſoon after her death, 
I am ſorry you made ſcruple of reading them. They arc very ſuitable to the 
whole courle of her life, full of kindneſs and picty, perſuading me to an 
impartial enquiry into the way I am in, in order tv eternal happineſs or 
miſery. She avoided to interpoſe her authority in that caſe, and in that only, 
wherein I ſhould in my whole life have ſhewed the leaſt averſion to her will 
and thus far her laſt commands ſhall be obeyed, that I will neglect no means 
within my power to attain to the knowledge of truth; and then, I am lure, 
no carthly conſideration ſhall hinder my following it. I wiſh all Chriſtians the 
ſame inclination and preparation; and then I am perſuaded we ſhould find 
truth, or be pardoned our miſling it. The letters I ſhall ever carctully keep 
by me, as dear remembrances of a virtuous mother, who has left an unblc- 
miſhed memory, and I hope many other bleſſings to our family. 


The ſame to the ſame on Lord Offory's Death. 


Kilkenny, Aug. 11. 1680, 


INCE I may claim a part in your letter to my wife, having ſo great a 
ſhare in the ſad ſubje of it; and ſince ſhe is not in compoſure enough 

to write herſelf, ſhe deſires you would reccive from me her and my thanks 
for the conſolation you intend us, and which really your pious reflections and 
advices do afford. I confeſs we have necd of all the aſſiſtances of reaſon 
and Religion to ſupport us; for though there be nothing in this life more 
vatural, or more viſible than the trailty of it, and that we know whoever 
You, II. Ii comes 
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comes into this world, muſt a little ſooner or a little later as certainly 20 
out of it, and that a grave is as ſure a receptacle as the womb; yet cither too 
much value of ourſelves, or rather too little regard to the God of life ang 
death, makes us bear afflictions of this kind when they come home to our 
ſelves, with leſs ſubmiſſion and reſignation than we ought. You have like 
us, loſt an eldeſt ſon, dear to you, and valuable in the world, and we were 
in the ſame degree of relation to yours, that you were to ours. That God 
that gave you ſtrength and patience, and an holy acquieſcence continue his 
comforts to you, and confer them on us. 


The ſame to the ſame on Lady Hamilton's Death. 


Carrick, Aug. 25. 1686. 


Deſigned to come hither to divert my thoughts from the juſt cauſe I haq 
1 to grieve at Kilkenny ; and as I was ready to take coach, I was aſſured 
of my dear ſiſter Hamiltons death, before I was certain that ſhe was ſick 
otherwiſe than of a light indiſpoſition. What an aggravation and remem. 
brancer of my other misfortune this was, you may eaſily imagine. When 
I came hither, every place and every room put me in mind of the mertier 
and younger days I had ſpent (indeed miſpent here); and the throng of thoſe 
near relations and friends that made it pleaſant ro me, came one after an. 
other into my memory; and when I came to caſt up the account, I find that 
I have left but one ſiſter, one full brother and one ſon, and God knows how 
many or rather how few valuable and real allies and friends; and that the earth 
covers many more than it bears. Such a computation moſt men of my rank 
and age may make, and ought to make much earlier than I have done; but 
unthinking prodigals are not ſenſible of the waſting of their fortunes, till 
they have little left; and as people in affluence have for the moſt part, but 
little regard of thoſe in want and miſery, ſo thoſe that are plentifully ſtocked 
with children and neareſt relations, have ſeldom the compaſſion they ought 
to have for thoſe that are under the affliction of being deprived of them: 
And therefore, it is juſt with God to make them feel what they were ſo in- 
ſenſible of in the caſe of others. I know you are provided of better con- 
ſolations than I can offer at, nor is what I write intended for that work; it 
is only as well as I can to own and magnify the Almighty's juſtice and 
mercy ; his juſtice in his inflictions, and his mercy in that they are no longer, 
nor any other than ſuch as are common remembrances of our mortality, 
than which, if rightly made uſe of, there cannot be a more profitable medi- 
tation, which God ſend us all to do, and protect you and yours. 


The ſame to the ſame. 


Kilkemry, Sept. 1. 1680. 


OW full ſoever I may yet be of melancholy reflections, I will here- 
atter ſtrive againſt them, and at leaſt keep them to myſelf. There are 
certainly no faculties the good God has given or denied us, but is evi- 
dently (if conſidered and well applied) for our good. If we knew one an- 
ther's thoughts (as politicians ſtrive to do) there could be no living or ſociety 
in the world; and if our memory could comprehend and retain all things at 
all times, no beaſt is ſo vile or miſerable as mankind would be; ſo that for- 
getfulneſs is a bleſſing, and I find it ſo; for though I ſhall never I think re- 
member the ſon I have loſt, but with anguiſh; yet, I hope, I ſhall bring my 
ſelf to forget him. 2 
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My nephew FJuſtin's letter is full of good nature, and of a due ſenſe of 
the loſs of a valuable kinſman and true friend; and whenever 1 ſend my 
grandſon abroad, I ſhall not wiſh him to take a better pattern tor his imita- 
tion. I have ſent for him over, that my own oblervation and my friends 
may give me an impartial relation of him. This winter 1 intend he ſhall 
ſtay with me, and the next ſpring go into France, where if my nephew ſhall 
then be, 1 will deſire, he may have an eye over him and thoſe that go with 
him. 1 would not have you think of coming hither till you are perfectly 
well of your arm and eyes, and till you have ſome certainty of the recovery 
of both my nieces. I do not intend to make any haſte with the funerals, 
the times are not proper for ſuch ſolemnities in many reſpects. 


The ſame to the Earl of Arlington on Lord Offory's Death. 


Kilkenny, Aug. 9. 1680, 


HOUGH I had much more fear than hope of my ſon O/ſpry's reco- 

very from your Lordſhip's of the 27th of the laſt month, and did what 
I could to prepare mylſelt tor what yours of the 31ſt brought me; yet I 
find I was miſtaken in my ſelf, and J want that compolure I ought to have. 
The breach, that the death of ſuch a ſon has made in my family, with all 
the conſequences of it, come into my thoughts, as faſt as grief will allow 
them entrance. I conſider my own age, and my grandlon's youth, and how 
unfit we arc to contend with publick and domeſtick difficultics. But God 
having let me ſee the vanity and ſinfulneſs of my confidence and reliauce 
upon that ſon, will, I truſt, upon a hearty ſubmiſſion to his bleſſed will, ex- 
tend his protection to thoſe he has left behind. I have now in this world 
no buſineſs of my own belonging to the world; but to provide for his wi- 
dow and fatherleſs children. All I have, or ſhall have, is and (I truſt in God) 
will be theirs; and I wiſh for their ſake I had been a better manager, than 
I have been. My ſon's kindneſs to his wife, and his care of her, increaſes 
my value of him, and my ſorrow for him; and I am glad he expreſſed it ſo 
frequently, when he thought of that ſad hour that is come upon us. But 
there was no other need of it, than the manifeſtation of his good nature ; 
for I am ready to do for her whatever ſhe or her friends can wiſh, know- 
ing that who arc her friends muſt be her childrens. What is to be done in 
relation to the payment of debts and reward of ſervants, I muſt have more 
time, and more ſettled thoughts to reſolve upon; only in general, my in- 
tention is to fulfil all his deſires, as far as they can be reaſonably conſtrucd. 

The body, I wiſh, may remain in a decent repoſitory, till I am able to 
think of removing it where I propoſe to lic myſelf. I am not able to judge 
of the advantage of his ſon's appearing ſo early; but if the Biſhop has de- 
layed the ſending him on your Lordſhip's ſummons, till he hear from me 
(as by a letter from him, I find his intention was) I deſire he may be left 
there, till I am in caſe to offer your Lordſhip my ſenſe, concerning the diſ- 
poſing of him for the time to come; and if the youth be with you, I wiſh 
he may be ſent back, as ſoon as you have produced him where you think 
fit. 

I ſhould now own all your kindneſs to my ſon, which have been ſo long, 
ſo conſtant and ſo uſeful to him to the laſt, and which I am confident, your 
Lordſhip will transfer to thoſe he has left. Think but how I loved and va- 
lued him. Think me grateful, and then you will make ſome eſtimate of 
my ſenſe of your concerament for him. 

3 


Lord 
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Lord Chamberlain to the Duke of Ormonde. 


Arlington-Heaſe, Aug. 17. 1680, 


T grief your Grace expreſſes in yours of the 9th, is no more than 
what was duc to the loſs of ſuch a ſon, and ſuch a friend. I ho 
you believe I take my ſhare as I ought to do in it; but I hope withal, the 
Chriſtian and moral remedies you uſe for the digeſtion of it will prevail at 
laſt upon you, and that the ſorrow which the world expreſles for the loſs of 
him, will in ſome meaſure alleviate yours. For it is certain, a man never 
dies ſo well as when he is moſt lamented, and without flattery, in this par- 
ticular, your ſon has the advantage of all the men, {mall or great, that have 
fallen within my knowledge and obſervation. 

According as your Grace hath directed me, I will fend my young Lord 
of Oſſory back to Oxford, though he goes with ſome repugnancy, and I my 
ſelf have no leſs to ſend him, becauſe I know the diſcipline of Foubart's 
Academy, would have turned more to account with him than that of the 
College, and the exerciſes have done him more good, for his taille wants 
it, as well as the ſtrength of his conſtitution. 

His father's body lies in a vault in VMeſtminſter Abbey to be tranſported 
into Ireland, as your Grace ſhall direct. Your goodneſs to the mother is 
like yourſelf, and 'tis certain more of that kind cannot be done than ſhe de- 
ſerves, and yet ſhe is happy to be in your hands. | 

Here incloſed, I ſend your Grace two letters from the Prince of Orange, 
one for yourſelf, the other for my Lady of Oſſory. And the terms wherein 
he cxpretles his grief to me tor what we have loſt, deſerve methinks you 
ſhould ſce them, wherefore 1 here alſo incloſe a copy of my letter from his 
Highacls, 


Some 
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Some Papers of Devotion found in the Duke of Or- 
monde 's Red-Desk after his Deceaſe, compoſed by 


him on ſeveral Occaſions, and writ in his own 


Hand. 


. Aug 7. 
A Prayer extracted out of that of Interceſſion in the Whole Duty 
of Man, and endeavoured to be fitted to the Year 1680. 


Bleſſed Lord, whoſe mercy is over all thy works, have mercy on all 
men, and grant that the precious ranſom that was paid by thy Son 
for all, may be effectual to the ſaving of all. 

Give thy inlightning grace to thoſe that ate in darkneſs, and thy convert- 
ing grace to thoſe that are in fin. Look with tendereſt compaſlion upon 
thy Univerſal Church. Unite all thoſe who own thee for their God, to thee, 
by purity and holineſs, and to one another, by brotherly love, and to all 
mankind in thy good time reveal thy ſelf and thy Chriſt. Have mercy on 
theſe diſtracted Churches and Nations; thou haſt moved theſe lands and di- 
vided them, they arc on the vety verge and brink of fearful cgnfuſions. 
Make us ſo truly to repent of thoſe fins, which may juſtly provoke thee to 
inflict thy heavieſt and ſharpeſt judgments upon us, that the execution of 
them may be averted, and that thou mayſt grant us the bleſſings of peace, 
unity and concord. Lord, pardon thoſe ſins of mine, which have made me 
unworthy of proſtrating myſelf at thy feet, and imploring thy mercy. Re- 
member not, O Lord, their number and weight, nor how much they have 
contributed to the filling up of that mcaſure of wickedneſs, that may call 
down thy general vengeance, enough, and too intolcrable is the burthen of 
them to my afflifted ſoul. O let not the redundance augment the heap of 
our national tranſgreſſions, but let thy infinite mercy afford me grace, ſe- 
riouſly and heartily to repent me of my many and heinous fins. And then 
let thy gracious pardon make my interceſſions acceptable and effectual. 

In hope whereof I preſume to offer up my prayers to thy Divine Majeſty 
for the King, for all his relations, and for all that arc put in authority by 
him, or that are loyal to him. So unite their hearts, and ſtrengthen their 
hands, that they may never want will or power duly to puniſh wickedneſs 
and vice, and to maintain thy true Religion and Virtue. Particularly, O 
Lord, be gracious unto me in the adminiſtration of the * office I am in, guide 
my intentions that they may aim at thy glory, and at the honeſt, incorrupr, 
diſpaſſionate, and diligent diſcharge of my duty. Indue me with courage, 
ſincerity, and a love of juſtice; with humility, compaſſion, mercy, and cha- 
rity towards the poor, the fatherleſs, the widow, the deſolate and oppreſſed. 
If it be thy holy will bleſs and proſper my endeayours and undertakings. 
And whenſoever I ſhall be removed from the place I am in, let me carry 
with me the teſtimony of a good conſcience, and leave behind me that of a 
good name. Pardon, O Lord, all my moſt malicious and cauſeleſs enemies, 
and all that ignorantly and uncharitably calumniate me, my intentions, and 
my actions; and let me look upon them as inſtruments of thy juſtice, laid 
for the puniſhment of my ſins, which have juſtly deſerved much ſeverer in- 
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flictions. Relieve all thoſe that arc in affliction or diſtreſs of any kind. Fit 
us all from the higheſt to the loweſt, for thy mercics temporal and cternal, 


and that for the ſake of thy dear Son and our only Saviour Jeſus Chriſt the 
righteous. ; | 


His Prayer and Humiliation on the Death of his Son the Earl of 
Oſſory. 


God, by whom and in whom we live, move and have our being, 1 

own and adore thy juſtice, and magnify thy mercy and goodneſs, in 
that thou haſt taken from me and to thy ſelf, my dear and beloyed ſon. 
My ſins have called for this correction, and thou didſt hold thy hand till thy 
patience was juſtly wearied by my continual and unrepented tranſgreſſions ; 
thou gaveſt thy Bleſſed Son for my redemption, and that ſuch redemption 
offered on the croſs for me, might not be fruitleſs, thou haſt ſent this afflic- 
tion to call me to repentance, and to make me inwardly conſider and be- 
hold that Saviour whom my accurſed fins have nailed to the croſs, and pierced 
to the heart. 

From my childhood to my declined age, thou haſt made uſe of all thy 
wondrous and manifold methods of drawing me a ſinner to amendment 
and obedience; but alas! how hitherto have they been in vain? thou madeſt 
me proſperous and unſucceſsful, poor and rich. Thou broughteſt me into 
dangers, and gaveſt me deliverance; thou leddeſt me into exile, and brought- 
eſt me home with honour, and yet none of thy diſpenſations have had their 
natural or reaſonable effect upon me; they have been reſiſted, and overcome 
by an obdurate ſenſuality. So that, if in thy infinite mercy thou wilt yet 
make any further experiment upon me, and not leave me to myſelf, the moſt 
heavy of all judgments, what can I expe, but that afflictions ſhould be ac- 
cumulated till my grey hairs be brought with ſorrow to the grave? This, O 
Lord, is my portion, and it is juſtly due to me; I lay my mouth in the duſt, 
and humbly ſubmit myſelf to it, yet gracious God give me leave with com- 
fort to remember, that thy mercy is infinite, and over all thy works. In 
that mercy, and in the merits of Jeſus Chriſt my Saviour, look upon me; 
turn thy face to me, and thy wrath from me. Let this ſore affliction melt 
or break my heart; let it melt it into godly ſorrow, or let the hardneſs of 
it be even broken, by yet heavier calamities. However, at laſt return, O 
Lord, and heal me, and leave a bleſſing behind thee. The bleſſing of a 
true repentance, and a conſtant amendment, the bleſſing of fervent devotion, 
of univerſal obedience to thy holy laws, and of unſhaken perſeverance in 
the ways of thee my God, | 

This I beg in the name, and for the ſake of the all-ſufficient ſacrifice and 
merits of my Bleſſed Redeemer, in the words he hath left us to pray. 


| March 19. 1682. 
His Prayer and Thankſgiving, being recovered a while before from 
a moſt dangerous Pleuriſy, which he had in London. 


O Moſt mighty and moſt merciful God, by thee we live, move, and habe 
our being. Thou art thit fountain of life; and to thee ir belongs to 
ſer the bounds of it, and to appoint the time of our death. Our buſineſs 
in this world, is to adore, to praiſe and ſerve thee according to the notions 
thou haſt imprinted in us; and thoſe revelations of thy ſelf and of thy will, = 

thou 
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thou haſt vouchſafed to the ſons of men in their ſeveral generations by thy 
holy word. The bleſſings of this life are of thy bounty, given to engage 
us to gratitude, and to obedience, and the afflitions we ſometimes ſuffer 
and labour under, come alſo from thy hand, with purpoſes of mercy to te- 
cal, and reduce us from the ſinfulneſs and error of our ways, into which 
plenty and proſperity had plunged us before. 

I confeſs, O Lord, that by the courſe of a long and healthful life vouch- 
ſafed to me, thou haſt extended all thoſe methods by which thy deſigns of 
mercy might have been viſible to me, if my eyes had not been diverted by 
the vanitics of this life, and my underſtanding obſcured and corrupted by a 
wilful turning of all my facultics upon the brutiſh, ſenſual, unſatisty ing plea- 
ſures and delights of this tranſitory world. Thus have I moſt milcrably miſ- 
ſpent a longer, and more vigorous, and painleſs life, than one man of ten 
thouſand has reached unto, neglecting all the opportunities of doing good, 
that thou haſt put into my power, and embracing all the occaſions by which 
] was tempted to do evil. Yet haſt thou ſpared me, and now lately given 
me one warning more, by a dangerous ſickneſs, and by a marvcllous reco- 
very, ſhewing me the miſery I had undergone, if with all the diſtration and 
confuſion I was in, for want of due preparation for death, I had been car- 
ried away to anſwer for. multitudes of unrepented fins. Grant (O moſt mer- 
ciful God) that this laſt tender of mercy may not be fruitleſs to me; but that 
I from this moment, though it be later than the eleventh hour of my 
life, may apply myſelf to redeem not only the idleneſs, but wickedneſs of 
the days that are paſt. And do thou then, O Lord, graciouſly accept my 
weak endcavours and imperfe@ repentance, in forgiving not only what is 
paſt, but enduing me with grace to pleaſe thee with more faithfulneſs and in- 
tegrity for the time to come, that ſo when thou ſhall call for my ſoul, I 
may part with it in tranquillity of mind, and a reaſonable confidence of thy 
mercy, through the merits of my Bleſſed Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. Amen. 


Auguft 31. 1684. 
His Prayer when newly arrived at Dublin, and returned to the 
Government of Ireland. 


Thou who art a moſt rightcous Judge, who neither deſpiſeſt the meaneſt 

for their poverty, nor accepteſt the moſt powerful for their power, make 
me always to remember, and ſeriouſly to conſider, that as all thoſe outward 
privileges I enjoy among men, are by thee beſtowed upon me out of thy 
goodneſs, ſo none of them can exempt me from thy juſtice, but that I ſhall 
one day be brought to anſwer for all I have done in the fleſh, and in 
particular for the uſe or miſuſe I have made of thoſe peculiar advantages 
whereby it hath pleaſed thee to diſtinguiſh me from others; more eſpeci- 
ally in the neglect of thoſe means and opportunities thou haſt put into my 
hands, cither to perform my duty ro thee my God; or elſe to my King, 
my country, my family, relations and neighbours, or even to the whole peo- 
ple who have been committed to my care, and ſubjected to my authority. 
O let the remembrance and continual thought of this, and of thy favours, 
now at length prevail upon me, to a chearful and careful employing of all f 
have received from thee, to thoſe ends for which they were given by thee. 
Lord grant, that the experience and that meaſure of knowledge thou haſt en- 
dowed me with, may have ſuch an efficacy on my practice, that they may 
help to advance my falvation, and not aggravate ſins or guilt to my con- 
demnation. I confeſs, O Lord, I have often been more elevated, and taken 


I more 
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more pride in the ſplendor of the ſtation thou hadſt placed me in, than in 
conſidering that it came from thy gracious bounty and Providence. I have 
often been leis careful than I ought, to diſcharge the truſt committed to me 
with that diligence and circumſpection, and conſcientiouſneſs which the weight 
and importance of ſuch a truſt required. Nay on the contrary, I have been 
vain, ſlothful and careleſs, vain of my {lender performances, ſlothful in not 
employing my talent to diſcover and execute juſtice, to the puniſhment of 
wickedneſs and vice, to the maintenance of Virtue and Religion, and to 
the relicving and delivering the poor, the innocent, and the oppreſſed, Nay, 
ſo careleſs have I been of my own carriage and conduA, that by my ill ex- 
ample, and in compliance with a corrupt and intemperate life, I have drawn 
others into vanity, ſinfulneſs and guilt. Lord, of thy infinite mercy pardon 
theſe provoking ſins of mine; and pardon the fins of thoſe I have any ways 
drawn to fin by my example; or for want of that advice, admoniſhment or 
caution which it was in my power, as it was in my duty, to have adminiſ- 
tered. And, Lord, out of the ſame infinite mercy grant, that for the time 
ro come, I may in ſome meaſure redeem the errors and failings of my paſt 
life, and of all theſe crying fins: And this not only by a hearty and pre- 
vailing repentance, and a careful circumſpection over all my ways and actions 
hercafter ; but by a diligent attendance on thy ſervice, and by a vigilant ad- 
miniſtration of the power and truſt which is committed unto me. Tis 
hereby alone, that I ſhall be enabled to render a good account of my ſtew- 
ardſhip, and become capable of thy mercy, through the merits and media- 
tion of my Bleſſed Saviour and Redeemer Jeſus Chriſt, 


September 25. 1686. 
His Prayer and Thankſgiving on the Birth of his Great Grandſon 


Thomas. 


Lord moſt merciful and juſt, I who am leſs than the leaſt of thoſe 
mercies and bounties thou haſt extended towards me; and who have 

by my ſins provoked thee to inflict upon me much heavier and ſeverer cor- 
rections than thoſe I have already felt; do moſt humbly proſtrate myſelf be- 
fore thee, trembling at thy juſtice, and imploring thy mercy. It was thy 
good pleaſure to bleſs me with a numerous offspring; and in thy moſt juſt 
diſpleaſure, thou haſt bereaved me of moſt of them, even of all my imme- 
diate children, but one; and though thou didſt take them out of this world 
one by one, and at ſeveral diſtances of time to let me ſee, thou didſt intend 
the death of each of them, ſhould be a diſtin and gracious warning to me, 
to break off the ſinful and negligent courſe of the life I led; yet was my 
fooliſh heart darkened, and filled with ſenſual thoughts, and worldly affec- 
tions: And I was fo far from repentance and amendment upon thoſe chaſ- 
tiſements, that I was inſenſible of them, and diſcerned not thy moſt mer- 
Ciful purpoſes in them. I muſt now acknowledge with ſhame and confu- 
ſion of face, that if in thy juſtice thou hadſt or ſhouldſt yet take away from 
me all the comforts of poſterity that are left, and cauſe my name to periſh 
from the face of the earth; it were but the juſt reward of my impenitence 
and unthankfulneſs. But thou, O Lord, haſt vouchſafed to make yet a far- 
ther experiment upon me, and given me the bleſſing of a great grandchild 
to bear my name and poſſeſs after me, what I and my fore-fathers have re- 
ccived from thy bounty. O gracious God, let not mine or their ſins and 
tranſgreſſions be fo remembred, as to fruſtrate thy merciful intentions of 
goodneſs to me and mine, but give us all the grace ſo to ſerve thee in our 
I reſpeQive 
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reſpective ſtations and generations, that however thy infinite wiſdom ſhall 
think fit to diſpoſe of us in this world, (to which give us grace chearfully to 
ſubmit) we may attain everlaſting ſalvation in the world to come, through 
the merits and mediation of our Bleſſed Saviour and Redeemer Jcſus Chriſt. 


His Prayer of preparation for the Holy Sacrament. 


Moſt gracious God, it is of thy moſt merciful goodneſs, that now in 
the latter end of a long and miſpent life, thou haſt inclined me to 
call to mind the fins and miſcarriages thereof, they began with my child- 
hood, and have been continued to this my declined age; and I now come 
with ſhame and with confuſion of face, to an humble and penitent confeſſion 
of all my tranſgreſſions. Aſſiſt me, good Lord, by thy grace, in ſo difficult, 
and yet ſo neceſſary a work. And though the difficulty thereof is become 
inſuperable to me, by the multitude ot my fins, and by that tupinc and 
wretched negligence I have been guilty of; yet thou art a God molt power- 
ful and moſt merciful; and nothing is above thy power, but thy mercy; 
which is over all thy works. I therefore by thy Omnipotent mercy, and 
for the paſlion of Chriſt * thy Bleſſed Son and my Saviour, do preſume 
to beg ſuch a portion of thy grace, as may bring to remembrance all my 
ſins; that ſo 1 may not only deteſt them, but abhor myicif offending ſo 
merciful a God. Let the ſenſe of that miſery they have brought upon me, 
produce a real and effectual repentance, ſuch a repentance, and to firm a pur- 
ſe of amendment, as may fit me foc participating in the Bleſſed Sacrament 
now to be celebrated, that ſo I may obrain the graces and advantages derived 
from it, to thoſe that are worthy communicants. Grant this, O Lord, thro” 
the merits and mediation of Jcius Chriſt my Bleſſed Saviour and Redeemer, 
in whoſe name, for whole ſake, and in whoſe words I beg thele and all 
other thy bleſſings and mercics to mylelf, to all that belong to me, and to 
all thoſe for whom I am obliged to pray. 


A Prayer made for the Morning. 


Lord God, the powerful Creator of all things, the moſt gracious Pro- 

tector of all ſuch as call and depend upon thee ; I render thee all poſ- 

ſible thanks and praiſe for the preſervation thou haſt vouchſafed me this night 
paſt; for the refreſhment I feel, and for the ſafety I have enjoyed, and for 
that thou haſt afforded me the comfortable light of one day more. Grant, 
O moſt merciful God, that when in thy appointed time I ſhall be called to 
ſleep with my fathers, to be laid in the grave, and to be returned to the 
duſt whence they and I were taken; I may cheartully obey the ſummons, 
and in peace of conſcience reſign my foul into thy hands that gave it; from 
a well grounded hope, that through the merits and mediation of my Bleſſed 
Saviour, I ſhall be raiſed to life eternal. Bleſs me, O Lord, this day, and 
by thy gracious Providence, cither prevent my being aſlaulted by any temp- 
tation to ſin, or aſſiſt me with thy grace, that I may reſiſt and overcome it. 
Bleſs my intentions and endeavours for the advancement of thy glory, for 
the good of the publick, and for the advantage of my friends and family. 
Let me omit no opportunity of performing any of thoſe duties of charity 
thou haſt required; and do thou ſet a watch upon my mouth, and ſo keep 
the door of my lips, that no words may fall from me, irreverent towards 
thee, any ways hurtful to my neighbour, or unfit for me to utter. Preſerve 
me from dangers and misfortunes, or if thou for the puniſhment of my ma- 
Vor. II. L 1 nifold 
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nifold ſins and tranſgreſſions, and to reclaim me from them, ſhalt think fit 
to lay thy chaſtening hand upon me: O let not my obduracy fruſtrate thy 
gracious purpoſes, but endue me with full reſignation to thy good pleaſure; 
and with patience and chriſtian courage to ſupport me under thy inflictions. 


All this I beg for the all- ſufficient merits, and through the moſt powerful 
mediation of thy Son Or Chriſt my Bleſſed Saviour and Redeemer, and 


in the words wherewit 
grace. 


he has commanded us to approach the throne of 


His Grace s ſhort Prayer on a Sunday at Church. 


ORD, I bleſs and magnify thy mercy in that thou haſt given me a de- 
ſire and ability to appear before thee this day, in the congregation with 
thoſe that meet to worſhip and adore and ſerve thee. Lord, pardon m 
want of attention, and coldneſs of devotion; increaſe the ſparks kindled by 
thy good Spirit, till it ſhall become a zealous flame, ſuch a flame as ma 
conſume all my corruptions, and light me into the kingdom of light and 


glory. 


No. CXLII. Lands 


granted to the Duke of Ormonde 


by the Actof Settlement and Court of Claims. 


Counties. Lands. Old Proprietors 
Gallway. Moate, &c. Mr. Kelly. 
Kildar Rathcoffy, &c. Mr. Nich. Wogan. 
_ Kilruſh, &c. Morris Fitzgerald. 
Meath. De, &c. LO: * 

i ony, &c. eorge Blac b 
Dublin. K — &c. Patrick Walſh. 
Waterford. * g. &c. James Butler. 

Milbell, &c. Ulicke Wall. 
Catherlogh. 3x ilcoole, &c. . Edm. Birne. 
| 7 1 rh &c. 2 Gerald Nolan. 
igotwen, alias Smiths- 
— „ and New Church. Malter Walſh. 
Kilkenny. & Rathana, &c. Mr. Archer. 
Rathardmoore, Pierce Shortall. 
Tubrid, &c. Robert Shortall. 
" Ballynoran, Pierce Butler. 
| Myter's-town, John White. 
Huſey's-town, Edward Butler. 
Fleming's-town, Edmond Prendergraſl. 
Moore-town, &c. David Walſh. 
Tipperary. + Borimduffe, &c. Nich. Whyte. 
Rathlooſe, &C. T ho. Whyte. 
Knoc kloſty, &c. Theo. Butler. 
Bathcaskin, Tho. Butler. 
James. torun, Solomon Whyte. 
Orchard's-town. Edmond Bray. 


* Smiths-tewn contained 834 acres, and New Church 116 acres, two rood and eight pole, and was grant- 
ed by the Duke to Robert Mal and his heirs male, for the rent of 5 J. a year. 


- ; 
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Counties. 
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Lands. Old Proprictors. 
Log hlobhery, Morris Rating. 
Deregrath, &c. Richard Keating. 
Boytonrath, Edm. Butler. 
Caſtle Moyle, &c. Walter Butler. 
Shanbally Duffe, Pierce Butler. 
Ballinree, Walter Butler. 
Rathconne, © Sir Richard Everard. 

74. Tho. Butler. 
Brickindowne, &c. James Butler. 
Miler g- toton, alter Hackett. 
Bali tomuc be, Richard Birmingham. 
Tullocaſlane, Piers Butler. 
Ballinadlea, Il illiam Butler. 
Balliowen, &c. Simon Sall. 
Bulliknocke, Redmond Magrath. 
Cloran, Robert Shee. 
Miltown, Lord Dunboy ue. 
Tullaghmaine, &c. Richard Comin. 
Coolenagon, Edmond Hogan. 
Toburbryen, Dan. Ryan. 
Liſiin Franca, WY. Burks 

omarde, Edin. Heiden. 
Archer's-town, James Archer. 
Cg hmartin, James Butler. 
Tallemein James, Lord Ikerryn. 1 
Moyntemple, Edmond Heyden. 
Boreſoleigh, &c. Rich. Bourke. 
Ball IF. Rennedy. 
e ch Philip Gliſſan. 
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BOOK: V. 


Containing an Account of the Duke of Ormondes Conduct, and of the Af. 
fairs of Ireland, from his leaving that Kingdom in July 1647. to the Re- 


ſtoration in 1660. 


HE Marquis of Ormonde's return 
to the Government wiſhed for by all 


parties Page 1 
Preſton routed at Dungan hill 
The Lord Inchiquin's ſucceſs in Munſter 5 
The battle of Knocknoneſs 


The ſtate of affairs at Dublin ibid, 

The Marquis of Ormonde waits on the King 

at Hampton-Court | 11 

The Army diſcover the King's deſign of cloſ- 

ing with the Scots 12 

Offers of the Scots to ſerve the King 13 
An. 1648. 


The Marguis of Ormonde goes to France 15 
And viſits Glamorgan's Lady 16 


Proceedings at Kilkenny ibid. 
And in the General Aſſembly 17 
Iriſh Agents ſent to Paris - o 
Ti Nair inſtruftions and demands ibid. 

The Marquis of Ormonde*s opinion about 
anſwering the Agents 22 

His negotiations with the Scots and Lord 
Inchiquin 23 

An anfwer to the propoſitions of the Iriſh 
Agents 25 

The Prince invited to Ireland 26 
And into Scotland 27 

A letter of the French Miniſter in Scotland 
x 28 

The Marguis of Ormonde*s negotiations for 
2 ſervice of dt, = 

A ty" 8 Lord Inchiquin and the 
ri 31 

Oppoſed by the Nunc io and bis party in 


vain 

The Marquis of Clanricarde _ Gali 
way, and binders ibe Synod called 

by the Nuncio 35 

O Neile marches with his Army into Lein- 
6 


ſter 3 
But is forced by Inchiquin to retire into 
Ulſter ibid. 


The Marquis of Ormonde preſſes to be dil: 
patched to Ireland but — with A 


lays 37 
He 2 x jr Havre de Grace, ang 

narrowly eſcapes being ca 
He lands in Ciba e "i 
He publiſhes a Declaration 8 
e of peace with the General 

9 

A mutiny in the Lord Inchiquin*s Army 
The Marquis of Ormonde goes to Cork 19 
pacify the Mutineers 


Exborts the Iriſh to Peace 5 

The Peace concluded 49 
An. 1649. 

The Mar _ Ormonde's Speech to the A 

0 

He PubliGes a Declaration on IRE 

of the Peace | 51 

The King put to death - 

The King proclaimed in Ireland 55 

The Marquis of Ormonde endeavours to re- 

gain O Neile 56 

O Neile treats with the Independents 57 


The Marquis of Ormonde attempts to gain 
Jones and Coote 58 
The Old Scots in Ulſter declare for the King 
Difficulties in the King's affairs, ulli : 
bis ſervice 
The Marquis of Ormonde preſſes the King's 
repair into Ireland bo 
The Scots preſs the King to take the Covenant, 
and come into Scotland 68 
Difficulties delaying the Marquis of Or- 
monde*s deſign upon Dublin 69 
A hen againſt the Marquis of Ormonde's 
ife 


ng 
vo 


| I 
The May of Ormonde advances to Dub- 
in 72 

Takes Drogheda, and other out-gar- 
riſons 75 

a 


9 


CONT 
yet doubtful! of the fucce/s at Dublin, 


74 

adviſes the King to wait the iſſue of the 

ſiege before be came io Ireland ibid. 

The ſtate of affairs in Ulſter 76 
The defeat at Rathmines 


7 

The Marguis of Ormonde treats and ** 
with O Neile 82 
Cromwell lands in Ireland 83 
and tates Drogheda 84 

The Marguis of Ormonde adviſes the King 
to come into Ireland 85 

he is made Knight of the Garter ibid. 

The King agrees with the Scots 87 
Cromwell ſends forces into Ulſter, 88 
marches to Wexford 90 


The Marquis of Ormonde ſtrengthens Wex- 
ford, which is betrayed to the enemy; 
I 


9 
he is joined by part of the Ulſter forces ; 


93 

he puts ſupplies into Roſs and Dun- 

cannon 94 

Roſs ſurrendered 95 
The action at Glaſcarrig 9 

The ſiege of Duncannon raiſed 97 


The Marquis of Ormonde prepares for an 
engagement with Cromwell ibid. 
The Marquis of Antrim confeſſes his forgery 
and ſlander of Lord Inchiquin 100 
The revolt of Inchiquin's forces and the ſea- 
ports of Munſter 101 
The Lord Lieutenant refuſed paſſage for bis 
troops through Waterford 103 
The Army diſperſed into winter quarters 


104 
A meeting of the Iriſh Clergy at Clonmac- 
noſe ibid, 
The condition of the King's affairs in Ire- 
land 105 
An. 1650. 
The Marquis of Ormonde deſires the Kin 
to recall him 10 
The King agrees io a Treaty with the _ 
10 


The Marquis of Ormonde endeavours to re- 


move the jealouſies and diſcontents 

of the people 109 

be attempts to recover Ulſter; 110 

the enterprize diſappointed 111 

The Biſhop of Clogher choſen General of 
ſer, 112 

routed and put to death 113 
Cromwell ;akes Kilkenny ibid. 
The ſiege of Clonmel, 114 
and of Tecroghan 115 


The Marguis of Ormonde unable to raiſe 
an Army, preſſes Limerick 10 re- 
cerve @ garriſon ; 117 
he calls a meeting of the Biſhops at Li- 
merick ; A : 

Vor. II. 


ENT S. 
be is affronted at Limerick 119 
The Biſhops double dealing ; ibid. 
they inſiſt on the Engliſh being /ent 
away 120 
Cromwell /ends a paß to the Marguis of 
Ormonde ibid. 
The Biſhops refuſe to excommunicate ſuch as 
contributed to the Rebels 121 
The Marquis of Ormonde propoſes to leave 
the Kingdom; 122 
is deſired to ſtay ibid. 


Limerick refuſes to receive a garriſon, or 
admit the Lord Lieutenant 123 
Gallway refuſes to admit a garrion 125 
Views of the Clergy ; 126 
they rejeft the King's Authority, and 
inſiſt on the Lord Lieutenant”s = 


ting the Realm ; ibid. 

they raije forces, 128 
exempt from the Lord Lieutenant“ 
toter ibid. 

The King by a Declaration in Scotland an- 
nuls the Iriſh Peace 129 


The force put upon bim in that affair 131 
The Marquis of Ormonde reſolves to quit 


Ireland, 133 
and to ſupport the Peace; 134 
he calls a General Aſſembly*at Log- 

reagh ; 135 
be leaves the Marquis of Clanricarde 

Lord Deputy; 136 
he ſets ſail, 137 
and lands in France 138 


The Marquis of Clanricarde requires ſalis- 
faction from the Aſſembly before be 


ac, as Deputy; ibid. 
be is perſuaded to accept the Govern- 
ment 140 


Reaſons why the Lord Lieutenant's letter of 
Dec. 2. was not debated in the A 
ſembly 141 
An. 16351. 

The Lord Deputy hinders the Aſſembly from 
treating with the Rebels 142 

An account of the Treaty with the Duke of 
Lorrain 144 

The Iriſh Clergy endeavour to renew the old 
— 152 

The Lord Deputy tries in vain to get an 
Army together to fight the enemy 


I 
Limerick befieged and ſurrendered 1 + 
An. 1652. 
Gallway inveſted 155 
F. Geoghegan's treaſon and diſpute about 
Eccleſiaſtical immunities ibid. 


Gallway ſurrendered - 156 
The Lord Deputy lays down arms and quits 
Ireland ibid. 
The Marquis of Ormonde waits on the 
Queen at Paris, 157 
M m and 

. 
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and reconciles her 10 Sir G. Radcliffe; 
he waits upon the King at Paris 159 
The Marchioneſs of Ormonde goes to Eng- 
land ibid. 
The — miſtake in a viſit to a French 
obleman ibid, 
The Marchioneſs of Ormonde gets 20001. 
a year out of her eſtate 160 
n. 1653. 1654. 1655. 

The Earl of Offory impriſoned in the 
Tower 161 
The Marquis of Ormonde attends the King 
to Cologne : 162 
be is ſent to bring the Duke of Gloceſter 

from Paris 16 
A diſpute between Dr. Crowther and F. 
Leybourn 168 
The Marquis of Ormonde ſent to attend 


the Princeſs Royal to the King 169 


The King treats with Spain by the mediation 
of the Duke of Neuburgh ibid. 
The Marquis of Ormonde ſent to that Duke 


170 

An. 1656. : 

The King removes into Flanders, and calls 
all his ſubjecis out of the French 
ſervice 172 

The Marquis of Ormonde ſolliciting the 
Iriſh regiments in Conde to quit 

the French ſervice incenſes Cardinal 


F 
An. 1638. 
Some adventures in bis our ney =g 


The King ſollicites the Spaniards for a body 
of troops, but in vain 179 
Propoſes to go himſelf to Madrid 1S1 


The King propoſes to marry the Pri 
Ora nge Dangbter "—_ 


The Earl of Offory's marriage bie 
An. 1659. a 

The King tries to engage France and Spain 
to join for bis Reſtoration 183 

Sir George Boothe”s ri/ing, 184 


ſuppreſſed before aids could come to bi; 
relief, either from Admiral Mon. 


tague, 185 

or from M. de Turenne 187 

The Marquis / Ormonde ſent to the Queen 
at Paris, ibid. 


goes with the King to Fontarabia, 188 
confers with Cardinal Mazarine 189 
The King returns from Fontarabia 190 
State of affairs in England 191 
The Marquis of Ormonde' Memorial 70 
Cardinal Mazarine for aſſiſting the 
King; 194 
2 I : 

is ment 0 oncke, and t 
ft affairs I ” 
The French refuſe to aſſiſt the King ibid, 
The Marquis ſent to confer with Sir Geo. 


Mazarine 173 Downing 197 
The Iriſh deliver St. Ghiſlain to the Spani- Meaſures towards the King's Reſtoration, 
ards 174 and Moncke*s inſtructions to Sir 
An. 1057: John Grenville, ibid. 
The Marguis of Ormonde in danger near known to the - Marquis of Ormonde 
Mardyke; 175 | 198 

he offers the King to go into England 

ibid. 

BOOK VI. 


Containing an Account of the Duke of Ormonde's Conduct, and of the Af- 
fairs of Ireland, from the Reſtoration to his Grace's leaving that Kingdom 


in 1668. 


HE Marquis of Ormonde made Lord 


Steward of the Houſhold 200 
Affairs of Ireland 201 
Commiſſioners ſent by the Convention to the 

ng 204 
The Iriſh accuſed of a deſign to raiſe a new 

Rebellion 205 
The King's anſwer to the deſires of the Con- 

vention 206 
Church affairs in Ireland "207 


Lords Juſtices appointed in Ireland 212 
Propoſals for the ſettlement of Ireland ibid. 
The I about ſettling the King- 
5 215 

removed by the aſſurance of a fund for 
2 ; d / ibid, 

4 | 


his Declaration for ſettling the Ring- 

i dom 216 

The King's grants to the Marquis of On. 
21 


monde 
An. 1661. 
The Marquis is made Duke of Ormonde 
220 
Complaints againſt the Declaration ibid. 


Proceedings of the Iriſh Parliament, 221 
in relation to the A of Seltlement, 


224 
A pretended plot of the Iriſh 231 
The Lords Fuſtices ſend Agents to England 
232 
Diſputes there about the Bill of * 
ibid. 


The 


CON T 
The Duke of Ormonde made Lord Lieute- 


nant of Ireland 237 
A pretence of another Iriſh plot 238 
An. 1662. 
A ſtate of the diſputes about the Bill of Set- 
tlement 240 
The concluſion of the debates about the Bill 
of Settlement 244 
The Iriſh Parliament preſent the Duke of 
Ormonde with 30000 1. 245 


The Earl of Offory called by writ to the 
| Houſe of Lords in Ireland 247 


The Court of Wards aboliſhed in — 
| ibid. 

The King's marriage with the Inſanta of 
Portugal 250 

The Duke of Ormonde goes for Ireland 257 
The AX of Seltlement paſſed ibid. 
Complaints againſt it 258 


A Bill of Explanation brought in 259 
The Duke of Ormonde endeavours to purge 


the Army ibid. 

The Presbyterians diſcontented at the At of 
Uniformity ibid. 

An. 1663. 

A plot in Ireland to ſeize the caſtle of Dub- 
lin 261 

A deſign of a general inſurreion in Ireland 
262 

The method propoſed for the ſurprize of 
Dublin caſtle 268 
Blood's flight and eſcape 269 


The puniſhment of the conſpirators ibid. 
Difficulties on the Duke of Ormonde thro? 
the dijaffeTion of the ſoldiers, 270 


and want of money 271 
Sir Hen. Bennet made Secretary of State 
272 
bis pique againſt the Duke of Ormonde 
273 
The Counteſs of Caſtlemainc's quarrel to the 
Duke of Ormonde, 276 
and the Queen Mothers ibid. 
The caſe of the Marquis of Antrim 277 
of Lord Dungan 285 
of the Marquis of Antrim — 

28 
bis trial 289 
Money given for proviſo's in the Bill 295 
The Bill of Explanation, 296 
tranſmitted into England 297 
Proceedings about it in the Council 299 

An. 1604. 

The Duke of Ormonde /ent for into Eng- 
land, 300 


comes to London 302 
Appointed with others to ſettle the Aft of 


Explanation ibid. 
The Duke of Ormonde names twenty per- 
ſons to be reſtored 304 

An. 1665. 


NT 8. 


The caſe of Sir Patrick Barnewall go; 
Rights given up by the Duke of Ormonde 
to facilitate the ſeltlement of Ireland 

300 

He pays the forfeited debts and morigages 
on bis eſtate, tho* given bim by the 


A. of Settlement 308 

The Ear! of Arran married 310 

The Birth of James the ſecond Dute cf Or- 

monde | ibid. 

Preparations to get the Ad of Extlanation 

paſſed in Parliament ibid, 

The Duke of Ormonde's entry int Dublin 

31, 

The AN of Explanation paſſed ibid. 
An. 1666. 


An account of the AF for probibiting Iriſh 
cattle being imported into England 

317 

The Bill for prohibiting Iriſh cattle 321 
The Duke of Ormonde's meaſures for the 


 fecurity and defence of Ireland 323 
Another Fanatick jlot 


324 

A mutiny at Carrickfergus 325 
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